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Bonstance Dona 

m, had dropped n forafey 
jorning, on her way, to" 
(d promised t wa 


As] 


Jy enough, if ithad 
possible. U'm_ disgusted with 
* She smiled a rather wobbly 
and turned back to the prepara- 
of dinner. 
P'Sax, Sis,’ called 
fother, bursting un 
the rom, “just s 
me lent me. 
h after supper?”’ 
* All right, Jack,’ was the answer, 
but | urry now and get ready for din- 


her young 
eremoniously in- 
¢ the dandy book 


me an interruption 

. fair-haired, little girl who had 
-redthe kitchen, ©‘do you think 
ld draw me some more p: 

1 would like another litle 


your hands washed?’” 
ne are,”? 
x-years-old, suddenly doubling 
a some Iting across the floor. 
Picy won't be very clean if you 
thor, Bob,’? warned his. sister. 
Hers Father, now,’’ she added. 
wo and tell Mother and Etiza- 
‘ome and take one last look 
the rable to. see everything is on. 
Ob, soucarry Elizabeth's high chair 
pan don’t break either it or your- 
as she glanced at her sturdy 
other. _ ze 
ave some news for you, Mar- 
her father, when. they 
finally seated around the table. 
For me, Father?’ exclaimed 
Beet 
Yes, [ think-you are the one who 
he the most interested. 1 have 
en thie new school teacher. "” 
ret glanced at her father en- 


Will you read it} 


re * 
, new teacher think of such a family 


shouted a freckled-| 


added, ‘‘She’is stayi 
ens’ for the night, Mo 


and you have enough 
‘Then, seeing the 


iy.” 
nt on Margaret's face, 


aunt in the-city. It we 
so very long, and I’m sui 
so aia Pat 


can, “if Margaret wants her 
gs much as all that.”” 


+ Mrs. Brown glanced at her husband. 
he asked. 
* prompted Jack 
"Twice that day he had 
away 
when he had come bounding into a 
room, and he knew she must be feel- | 


“Vo you think we might 
| v, yes, Dad 
} i 


lin awl 
{seen his sister turn abruptly 


ing blue about something. 
“If Margaret: says 
‘answered Mr. Brown 

Why we should obje 
“Hurrah!"’ shouted Bob, 
echoed Elizabeth 


children,” laughed 
cir mother, ‘when will you learn te 


behave properly 


en't told us 
‘ 


— “Dad, you hi 
name,”” Jack putin. 
“I believe it’s Watson,”” 
eply. “Miss Mary Watson, Jack. 
“Wonder what she'll be like, don’ 
** the boy asked. 
* answered M. 


absently, so lost in her wonde 


that she could scarcely think of any- 


thing else. 
“Have 
Margaret? 
afternoon, 
“Tm afraid not, 
would just love to. 


asked her father the nex! 


Dad, though 


here 


0, Mother,” 
‘Tseeno. rea 


and | 
trom 


Whatever will the | Watson every day, 


was the 


1 time to drive in with me, 


But 1 want to | \farsaret deserves it. 


room is right here next 
she threw open | 


she said as 


aforget her shyness, a 
I like to sit 


May T look at them? | 
y, certainly. Have you read 


waiting for a reply. » 
say I'm not quite so fond of them, 
though. I have a true affection for 
some of my college books. And 
here‘s my album, would you—“‘and 
she hesitated. a 
u Margaret had moved over,” in- 
‘Td just Jove to see snaps, 


i u cacit TOW, SO 

be able to go back next year. 
| An hour later the two were sti sit- 
\ting talking. It was not till Margaret 
heard her mother call that she realized 
how the time had flown. 

Are you going ‘to get supper 

ly?‘ asked Miss Watson. ““Then 
won't you let me put on my apron 
and help?‘ ‘Then, as she drew her 
apron from the — suit-case, SN 
Brown, won't you call me Mary 

So it was that the friendship began. 

} Ir seemed a short time to both girls 
until Billy Jones recovere: They 
had found so very much in common, 
| ** Girls are queer’’ remarked Jack, 
1 jas he helped Margaret hurry with the 
) | dishes one evening. “* You see Mis 
and yet each tim: 
uu meet, one would think you had 
en parted for years.”” 

Later that evening, when Margaret 
had left the house, Jack drew a chair 
up close to his father’s. 

Dad,” he said in a low tone. 

** Yes, Son,’ and his father laid 
aside his newspaper, “‘what is it?”’ 

‘* Dad, Margaret does everything 
| around here, and she’s a perfect brick 
| about it all the time. Don’t you sup- 

pose that next year I could take the 
| year off instead of her. I'm not so 
keen about School as she is 
about College, and surely Jean and 1 
could manage thin somehow. 
Couldn't that 


t 


1} 


have a little spare time when Miss | je done, Dad??? 


Watson arrive 
much done now, 
““Then good-b 


ste 
, Daughter. 


am I not? 


“Oh, ves, please, Dad,’ answered | to 


Margaret eagerly 


When, however, the new teache 


finally arrived, Margaret was quite | 
calm and composed. She welcomed [her 


so I'm getting as} 


y 1 am} 
to come back as quickly as possible, 


Vhat made you think of it, 
his father enquired. : 
“* Well, you sce, I've 


the two together, that Jargaret 


hey are trying.) son with that. 


tas much pac 10 one year 
[as they can. They don’tonly fool to- 
gether, they study. Margaret bi s 
all sorts of queer books home 

and sits up late with them. 


Voice, ‘weak and: 
phen i ‘f yaeren exer dtno= 
10 voice and low 


Margaret has a harder time than any 
she knows, Con or Dot or Molly, 


1 
change that?’ 

Mr. Brown laidahand on his son's 
shoulder. “‘It is worth considering, 
Jack,” he said.“ There was no 
possible way of letting Margaret go 
away from home thisyear, But there 
might be, next year, if you are sure 
you are willing to do as you say.” 

** I'm positive, Dad—dead sure." 

‘Then you may give your sister 
her year at College for a Christmas 
present, Son,’ and he held out his 
hand to the boy. 

With the arrival of Christmas morn- 
ng Margaret's cup was filled to over- 
flowing. “* Oh, Jack,’’ was all she 
was able to say, when she read his 
note. But when, after that, she rose 
and flung her arms around her brother, 
he did not protest, but returned the em- 
brace 

“You're worth it, Sis’,’ he ‘said, 
when Margaret tried to protest. 

Margaret sought refuge in,her own 
room. m happy, happy, happy, 
she repeated to herself, as she dried 
here “Con and Dot and Molly 
have missed a great deal after all, for 
they never knew what it was really 
and truly to enjoy their good times. 
I wouldn't change places with anyone 
in all the wide, wide world.”’ 


¢ majesty of the Scriptures astone 
ess of the Gospel 
speaks to my heart. See the books of 
the philosophers, with all their pomp, 
how insignificant they are in compari- 
Is it possible that a 
book at the same time so sublime and 
so simple can be the work of men? 
it possible that He whose history is 

is himself nothing more _ 


J. Re 


ousseau. 


y 
t 

Do you wish the world were wi-er! 
Well, sus you make @ star! 


By ink wisdom 
"nthe scrap book of Four et. 


Do not waste one ‘on fol! 

Live vo learn, auld fearn to 1 

If you wantto give men knowielce 
You must Ket it ere you Kive. 

10 you wish the world were ha: 


jen remember day by 


diay 
‘of kind) 


Just to scatter 
A the way: 


yor pass aloni 
¢ pleasires 
‘bo oft ines trac 
nd that plants an aco! 
e+ from the sun. 
ia 


ler Wilcox. 


to make them happy: 
but he that it was best for 
children to have some work to do, and 
not to play all the ti » he told 
Winter, wh oldest, that he 
uld expe: © look after the 
and the ice, North Wind and 
Jack Froat. 
Winter was delighted with his work, 
d of thesnow, and North 
frost werw particluar 
f his; and many a mercy time 
had together after th 
the things 
to do was 
and ponds, #0 
girls might bi 


doing » 


that the boys and 
skating. 

ner, Winter's eldest si 

do, for she had 

rsand vegetables to cu 

it was @ ple for her to ta 

because she loved th 


had 


“upon them, 

would Lift their hi 
morning bree: 

would give him their very 
perfume, which was their way of say- 


rvery much, beos 

1 glad. 

Id Spring 

that she might ta he little 
at were | 
and Uh 


was happy ind 


er ‘Lim 
enough to 

ed very much to help 
up her mind todo th 
and she went the A 


e tothe light 
d the showers helped the bids 

So when the trees w 
every one said that Spri 
the most beautiful time of the whole 
year. 

Atitumn-time the youngest brother, 
wana very busy littl fellow, He was 
very foud of bright colors, and some- 
Limes wore « scarlet aud yellow jacket. 
His work was to help the ru 
frit, and the nuts ty ripen. 
tumnn knew that this work wa: 
(uportant, and that the farmers di 
pended on him for their harves 
suid te himsell, ‘il dothe best 
and I'll get the sun to help me," 
sun was glad to help Autumn, and they 
worked very hard together; so that 
when the liarvest time w. er, and 
the far * lind filled their ns with 
the grain aud fruit, they found that 
they had enough to last them until 
Autumn come again 

Father Tine was very much pleased 
with his children's work. They alldid 
so well that he never could tell which 
one did best. Hall 4 Hundred Stories. 


The Whale 


A tittle girl laughed as she read in 


She laughed to (ink he was such a 

~ simple fellow: for she knew that a 

whale is the largest creature inthe 

world. No pail could he large enough 
to hold « whale. 


fink 
T 


i 
‘There 


ter to breathe. A boy Ww 
and dive ever-so well, 


it remain beneath the 
Tong, because it doce not. breathe 
fish does. 3 : 
Th hale are not placed 
down 


The: 


A for 


where they are. 
‘A whale has warm blood, a8. aman or 
cow has, [tis not cold-blooded, as » 
'A young whale is called» calf. 
other takes great care of it. 


aoc 


The Date-palm Of the Desert. 
‘There are many kinds of palm-trees 


which are familiar to those who live in 
the tropics, but perha) 
is the most useful of them all, since it 
furnishes food. 
found in North Africa and Arabia, 


the date-palm 


It is chiefly to be 


where the people largely live on dates, 


but it grows also in India. 


If you look ata picture of this use- 


the | ful tree, you will see that it has a long, 
straight stem 


palm-tree reaches a 
of 50 or 60 teet, aud thereare 
evexcept at the top of the stem. 
often torty or fifty leaves, 
d these are Sto 10 feet long. This 
ister of leaves looks very beautiful as 


palin grows. \When the 
found in the desert, it will 
dd that water is always near. 
tty fertile spot in the sandy 
q There the date- 
palin lifts 
the traveller 
he Arabsof the desert 
do witho: 
I called t 
or it is really the only tree 
he vast sandy plai f 


this fruitful 


giv 
shade from the heat of the 
‘And he always knows that 
2 palius grows there i 
water, for the date-palin could 
hrive without it. 
let us look a while at the fruit 
@ date-palm. Its fruit gre 
each of which weig) 
ty pounds. There are 
of fruit on exch tree, so 
au easily understand that the date- 
palms yield « great deal of fruit. 
The date-palm does not bear fruit 
Le! years. Afterwards 
large bunches for many 


upply till it is about one hun- 


te = 
ity to wee 
ping about with a load of 
at his back, and a pair of scales 
jis hands 

he fruit is eaten either fresh or 
When cakes of dates are pound- 
ed together, they are so hard that they 
must be cut with a hatchet. It is iv 
the dried form that we chiefly get dates, 
And itis in the same state that the 
Arabs carry them across the desert on 

x long journey. 

The Arabs get a sweet juice from the 
fruit, and with this date-honey, 
called, they sweeten their 
the 
vinegar, 

ke x kind of coffee. 


in 
Tl 


| for some gos uae. From the leaf- 
inds of baskets, faus, and 
walking-sticks are made. The leaves 
selves ure made into bags and 


Hut do you know what the size 
this giant of the ovas really is? Itis 


the, wood of the tree is used 
‘for building, and for making fences. 
Itis uot very easy to get the fruit of 


Othe bond: the secret. 


one?" 
oH ain't got any Uncle George,”’ eaid 


bearer into 


sinile crept over it. 


‘King of the | j, 


it is said that it does not] al 


-| a par with the boy who was blacking 


school,’ 
“Nice?” asked Phil. 
"es," was the answer. 


“Ohl” said Phil, and his eyebrows 
fell. He followed Kenneth arou! 
the schoulhouse after school to hear 
‘My Uncle George,” said Kenneth. 

% me a ticket to go and see 


“nice for 


fire off pistols ‘all that. Ever eee 
him?” 
‘No,” said Phil, pupelossly. 

“Well, it's first rate, and my ticket 
will take me in twice,” said Kenneth, 
cutting his little caper of delight. 

“Same thing for both times?” asked 
Phil. 

“No sir-ree, new tricks every time. 

I say, ” Kenneth continued 
struck with the other’s mournful look, | 
“Won't your Uncle George give you 


. * 
‘That’ a fact. How about your 
mother?” 

“Can't afford it,” answered Phil, 
with his eyes on the ground. 

Kenneth took his ticket out of his 
pocket and looked at it. 

It certainly promised to admit the 
jozart Halltwoafternoons. 

‘Then he looked at‘Phil, and # great 
wish stole into his heart that be hadn't 


said anything xbout the ticket; but 
after a few moments’ struggle he said: 


I wonder whether the man 
change thin and give me two 
which would take you and me 
in one time?” 
Phil's face grew bright, and a happy 


“Do you think he would?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“Lets try,” said Kenneth; and the 
two little boys started off to the office- 
window at the hall. 

“But Kenneth,” said Phil, stopping 
tv ain’t fair for me to take your 


is though,” answered his friend, 
“cause I'll get more fun from goin, 
once with you than twice by mysel! 
This settled the matter, Phil gave 


want two tickets for one 
said the agent. 

es, sir, ** said Kenneth, taking 

his sailor hat *‘one for Phil, you 


do arithmetic by the golden 
rule down here don’t you?" asked the 


No, sir, we use Ray's Practical 
and they didw 
time what the man 
ut by the golden rule. 
Do you know?—Seletted. 


The Joy of Manly Contest 
George had been working hard all 
the evening over the twentieth chap- 
terof the first book of Caesar. At 
length he closed the book with a slam. 
I think I won't go to college, after 
bis eae 


father 


Iways heen to gi 
“Because the ina 
ations are +0 hard,” said George. 
have to oe and worry all this year 
to my junior matric and. then 
atl Gardens an ever for the finals. 
3 : 
rue,”’ sxid his father, grave- 
ajoke. What will you do 


got work somewhere, 

George answered easily, un visions of 

money in his pocket on Saturday 

nights and care-free evenings without 
lessons rose up before him. 

see,” replied bis 

getting 

earlier every day than you do now. 

means startiig in as an errand boy on 


0 


father. 


boots last week. It means no more 
{afternoons to play in, except 
on Saturday in the summer 

doing exactly xs you are told all day 
long, or else hunting for « new job. 
It nieans staying au errand boy, or a 
porter, or perhaps a clerk at ten 
dollars a week, unless you work bard- 


Don't be afraid 
with the 
heart, and day by day 
to find the i 


chapter's 


Hse important. 
bej 
gation dain in « waste: 
a great hole in the sand and hega 
putin a concrete foundation. 
er’ used 


's boy) 
every day and watch them, 
sixteen, 


the men, and went on with their 


up an hour | 
It} 


perliehss 
tineane di 


the tas who makes the canary birds | Cam! 


ely, 
‘of manly contest in your 


ou will begin 
pad out of it 
e one of the 


e said, 
bat this 


OW» 
ing to know w 
about " 


—S 


Practical Knowledge Counts For Much 


‘The knowledge got out of books has 
wiese: in life's work, but 
otal, Practicalanowledge must 
ned to it. ¢ 
Engineers went West-to build an irri. 
region. They dug 
in to 
A ranch: 
to ride over to their work 
He was 


One day he said : 
“That dam wan't hold.” 
Why not ?” 
Cause you're setting it on grease 
It ain't got anything to hold 


Much you know about it!" aia 
ork. 

Duy after day the buy came, and 
peatedly he told the men the da 
would not stay in, and'they jeered at 
him. They even defied him to tell 
them what rock was, He could 
nol, except to explain it wae a sub- 
formation to which other rock never 
would hold if there was any ure 
back of it. ‘The boy was nicknamed 
** Grease Rock. 

Finally the dam was done, and the 
water accumulated back of it. ‘The 
men went away, but the boy rode uver 
the wastes and warned new settlers 
the dam was noteafe. One afternoon, 
with a sound greater than thunder, 

went out, all the work of the 
grease rock did not 


bold. 

The boy had a practical knowlede 
that the engineers did nut possess. The 
governinent id not only for their 
look knowledge, but for their iguor- 
ance of Mother Nature and their fuil- 
ure to study into the matter. 


enty-seven 91 
the greatest 


nese. 
In 1840 the record time for crossi:< 


the Atlantic was fourteen ys. This 
ear the Mauretania holds the reco, 
her time being four days and eight 


hours. 
The steamships Empress of Russia 
and Empress of Asix were the fnstest 
vessels on the Pacific until the coming 
of Canada, and crossed 

ly in less time oa 


the- World in Eighty ue excep! 
that Phileas Fogg travelled before the 
Canadian Pacific toute was established. 


: L 
pAb ie 
ay you ca 


bee 

for you can onl 

patrong tlass. 
animals 


danger, it 
sea 


ell, be: 
is ~anything that sony them in ne 
7 said grandna, severely. 
“FT won't have them tormenting you in 
stich a way. I”ll throw something 


eae a Mipseora in'the ‘that will send them off in a hurry. 


that wonderful?” 
ic’?nnid bis father.” “But 
what can you tell me about chulk it- 
"self, boys 
“Well,” 
> edusalumpot 
4 clay. 


tough. ; 
ats vhen we rub chaik on the black- 


ward, it makes a mark, because some 
Iittle pieces break off,.as we rubit. It 
" jnakes uur banda white when we handle 


{we put chalk in water, and stir 
it makes the water white like 
But when welet the water stand 

the chalk all settles at the bottorfi 

ir all the water 

halk behind. 1 


| “The olay was: 

stone, But the cl 

every Way. 
/ “it was very by eee lighter 
than the piece that had not been In the 


fire, 
“It was not white likechalk. It was 
alnost_ yellow. 
“Teacher next tried to write with it. 
ov the blackboard, But he could’ ouly 
scratch the board with it. It was 
very brittle, for it crumbled up in bix 
| fingers. Anditmade a cracking sound 


magic. Pp 
‘Then « cloud of steam began to pour 
out from it, and the lump began to 
crack, and fall away into adry power. 


stu! was no longer chalk. 


water sv quickly. 
TH show you; and he pout 


ateron « piece of quick-lime, 11 ieted or feeble person. The sweeter | 


said Dick, ‘when this 
fh water, ene Yaitiuey, (sized gran 


‘ken that, hissing sou. 
Touger sends up clouds of steam. 


“What do yort think, Doll ue he differs fromm t ead ta that it needs 0 made 
1 which before it can be used in 

tues ae ie eeaues ig atid strengthening the body | 
“ digestion for several 


escape 
She murched into the pantry. and’ 
the boys looked at each’ other’ with | thetseives by kicking. I : 
much surprise mingled with their satis- | you would not care to be within ran; us, althoug! 
raeton wanted the intruders | ofezelra's heels. Perhap you wou- | quite s emuall town, it grew 7 
sete ta te foreign [allan Sh eae 
» Orhad she | uy 

ne for bricks or hot water? She aaeen that sabres ee hard flowing t id et ed ett 

Nee en oe ney cold wotaeines: | hey have beet ed ane eae ig tee 
1 could not distifiet- 

Wie what inirsil sent over the ine an paseo pe (ark ae pee Ce 
poe, cay magthingtottera! Walt il may go wellfor atime, but the 


and see what they will do,” she said AY ea ey ere 
to the wondering boys on the Je 
But after few minutes of silence 
thevic could Be resist the temptation to | 
lean Neread piepend| “ tisouRh Useful Plants earth to set up a kingdom greater than 
‘i ae tlting’ sone | What plant supplies us with much of Us Ot Hoem mastic ue ti bart fesever: 
rilsions doughnnia, (ouselothing? “Name articles of cloth- he Romans then ruled all the coun- 
id Gletle, ing made of cotton, tries of the known world, aud, for 
Hid you ever seen field of cotton? | ‘hose days, ruled them well 
+ bloome.as it arom during ee eda ie 
4 Fees tects ner. ‘The bloom is first white, lent roads, along 
armed at Chui Yn. "We. | hen pe rand insgopunbed of | Ty, Ratha wdc oay the me 
, . , the iy . a 
wniy fool We're ul pat log. om oll which ripens aud bursts | chants but the first Ubristian mi 
red i cotton. 

quired, grandis the thee t27" | the tight, green Tearen Bele Fed | ainw of cid inp, anche, ua, ee 
jlossoms, and snowy cotton all ming- . bh 3 

nearly always make people peaceable | d'tocatier. Tonia picture in your | ces, xnd people from all parte of ¢ 
= world go to see it, for these all tell 


by doing the right thing.” A 
¢ boys laughed, though they look- f a ci 

ae ia ‘The firet | Of # city which was once the greatest 
ed alittle ashanied; and often’ after. aerate it from ite seed, | 19 the world. 


watds, when there was danger of get- | separate AUiirots Meee 


ting into a quarrel, one or the other “Rome, Rome! thou artno more 
cotton-gin. hast 


Ax thou hast been, 


would aay warningly, “Better throw e j Or 
thy hi 
Compile hone | NO eenly eau wif | eves ev” 
- last, xo to the cotton mills and be spun “Thou hadst thy triumphs thi 
into thread, then woven into muslin, pare thestieet 
The Orange ealicn, ; ht eae raeiaren mee 
v . ¢ seeds of any use? They con- 
The orange is one of nature's finest anwar eal Elcehielile On: “They that thy mantle wore. 


‘An gods were seen. 
Home, Home! thou art no 1 
As thou hast been.” See 


xiftsto man. Orange juice contains 
prediested food ina most delicious and | What is the 
attractive form, ready for immediate | ? t use is made 
absorption and utilization, , 
The amount of food contained in a | othee Plane from which 
single large orange fs about equivalent | . 
He Teoud ine half slice of bread,tit | ow what plant linen is 
| Linen comes from the 


The Parthenon 


‘As we look at the map of Europe. 
how «mall and unimportant Greece 

Flax isa email plant which grows | seers to us, yet if we read the history 
two or three feet high, bearing o1 of Greece we will find that it isa very 
top a bunch of pretty lu old aud beautifal country. We will 
A field of flax in bloom also find that the people were. very 


| flax plant. 


It, is for this m that 5 


a ter | Pretty sight eee ve, utletic and intellectual ‘and 
Phe flix dors not grow in «pod like ‘art was the tinest of the old coun- 
the orange, thegreater itwfood value. | tin, ‘The stalk uf the plant is cover- The Parthenon, which lies in 


But the energy value of the orange, |G vith « bark, or skin, containing the best exnunple of theiraich- 
These sare spun into | it , not only because of its refine- 
which is woven into a cloth | ment of detail but also on account of 
ite sculptural adornments. It is con- 


ns ite only value, Orange juice 


“his not thirsty for water mows Il) i, Lich in salts, especially in Ime and 
must ssluked, ‘Teacher oalleitolaked | ii) «salts, which, Raintaractac the'| sed for making sidered by many the most perfect iu 
aorta which holds the ticlas|| vendeney to, acldoels, <UbAti is" Alware Hed linseed oil. For what is ti design xnd workmanship of any build 
together, is made of line, thesis Cae peop Peasy, urea think people whe live in hot Aa ever ean built suout vie Beane 
see Ln) eed the sane kind of cloth- | years of marble, aud insituated 
e Ac 


and |ne is made of chalk” 


—— 


What Grandma Threw 


was gaine ofa ballin progress | extent, the bad effects of indoor or : 

yard, Grandma, busy with Sedentary life hot countries? 
Dhertssket of darning, smiled as she} One or two o ges taken at bedtime | i 
wate'ood the three town boys from the | and on risingin the morning are excel- | drink, oF clothing, yet it is used 


P wind 


ed ti 
| Mere ‘tree or four boys who, 


y te shouting and laughing ina yard | pation, The delightful flavor and xe 
‘iy quiet, were looking through the lal stimulating, influence of orange oe ible xet for supper without «| about four feet 


) fence, ‘own kids,” muttered one t 


ve 

i tch- 

vai nou tbe oaly une ane tion. Oranges may be taken between sen aoe eewityte At In tobacco. 
‘tracted a 


i 
Auotiver, ili 1 
ntier, beginning, to dislike the ball | tends to prevent the accumulation of “UT. sugar in common use in thie | the Parthenon in hon 


4 Le 

Tie ree oe eee Ae thestmveats (1 tate Acropolis at Athens, ‘The J 

Uaekather Time,” and is also an 6: rupolis is the name given the beginning 
f think was needed in cold~countries? | of + Greek city. After the city bad 

cellent: means/of antidollng: Uy sot d'such clothes he eoinfortable in ot an Dey oud lie eatly limite the Ac- 

Srnils waa cleared aud held sacred to 


the divinities and their temples. 
‘The Parthenon was about two hun- 
nearly aay country in the world. | dred feet long, one hundred feet wide 
. u tell its name? Every one bas feet high. It was built in 
having seventeen Doric col- 
The body of the Greek 
Around 


‘There is a plant that yields no food, 


lent means of stimulating bowel ac- 


meals with great benefit by feeble prr- 
sons and those suffering tre » consti you think the tobacce plant ii 
usetul asthe cotton and flax _p! 


temp! 
Everybody eutsaugat, Did youever | the cella, inside, was a bu 
igh, carved in mar! 


representing the peo je marching 
ofthe goddness 


o Sxcites peristulic activity, and so sugar bowl? 


players at once, though they could | food residues in the colon wich leads to 

not hay h 3 “ utry ix made chietly” from suyar- ofartand wirdom, A statue forty feet 

hive told why. Presently one of | putrefaction and autointoxication 5 re: rhe'su “ Hex tall plant | high ot tlie! god Hen a ory 
5 tood within the 


then «lied his comment aloud: 


“Dadel? 


“ite age! 


forth over the fence the| My | 


tp words flew’ and of course, 


3 ia over, and that ended the gam 
_for the buys refused to give it up. 


promptly responded 
ch playing!” eneered the boys 


donee like ty Mig we Sea banded with vet ys black ed | bent 
4 es hb velvet y-blacl 
Clear out,” shouted the | white skin bobbes the juice. ‘The liquid is then boiled | beauty of the sculptures Cokes 


ey, 4 few tuinutes before an [ied a 
il . a foo! jersey i h 
ean ERRVUBeS (tamed ae eili | he zebra, jersey. ig more like ‘a ivtured inthe tree, n tube inserted. | see defent itselt in Vitti 


Good Health, C1"), Tooks much like Indian corn | with draperies « 
‘when growing. It in called the’sngar- | Parthen Many of the fragments of 
cane because it is filled with the sweet this borderare in the British Moseum 
i and in New York City. Ictinus wae 
Iris | W the stalks ave cut they are} the artchitect of the Parthenon and to 
taken to asuge) mill. Here they pass, Phidins, the greatest sculptor the world 
between great rollers which press ‘out | has ever seen, was due the unsurpassed 


that is mde into the sugar. 


The Zebra 
Have ever seen a zebra? 
nimal,” with a creamy- 


ripes. 

ty tntil Rt turns to sugar. ments,—Rochester Advocate, 
Much sugar is made from the sap of 

the (sugar-niaple tree. In the early 

spring the sap begins to rise. A hole} So but thou trive Shear 


ittle cousin waa very much 
it| pleased with the zebra that he saw. 
He said that it was a pony di 


donkey than a pony. lis ears are through which the sap passes to a} — Right principles will 
larger and longer than those of the - bucket or other vessel placed to receive fit wrong practices.—Punshon, 


‘would be only two dollars | jon, 
‘and every parent’ can’ afford -that 
‘suiall amount. LES 


* All pupils are required to write 
home every three weeks, and may | P 

write us much oftever as they desire. | the pupil 

If parents wish to hear from or about ed stories, poems, and informative ar- | wit 

their children more frequently, sl! titles. It-seoms'almost incredible that me that 1 did nut doit better!” 

they have to do is to write to the Su- | any of ourgraduates should have tobe] If there were sume art of getting the 
perintendent and they will get @ reply usked to subscribe. One would think | pevefitof ourown after-thonghts about 
by return mail. Parents sometimes that nothing could induce them to be life as we go along, perhaps most of ys 
ask that aletter be.sent thei from the without the paper, the perusal of which | would live more wisely and more tau. 
office every week, telling about their would be greatly to their interest and} tifally. It js ofttimes said, “If 1 had 
children. It is impossible to comply welfare. A any life tolive over again, I would live, 
witheucha request, We have nearly it differently. I would avoid the mis- 
two hundred and ninety pupils bere ; takes that I now see Phave mnde. I 
and weare busy people, and itcertainly | The Teaching Staff for 1924-25 | would not commit the follies and in 
would be unreasonable to expect us to which have eo marred my work. 1 
write frequent letters about each pupil. Our, organization for the current) «uid devote iny life with exrnentiess 
But if you are anxious enough to write | session is now completed, und the} ang intensity to the achievement and 
to us we will anewer your letter. If, | teachers are settled in their classes and | Siaininent of the best things.” No 
however, achild gets sick the parents | 8 nix of enthusiasin aud earnest effort | ig can gut his life buck to live itd 
‘will get word about it every day wo long | Prevails throughout the building. second thne, but the young have it in 
we itisseriously ill, Nothingisevercon-| Miss Gladys Bradley and Miss Erma | their power to live sv that they shall 
coxled from the parents, but the exact | Panter, who were absent last, y have no occasion to utter such an un. 
condition of the child will be stated. | taking the Normal course at the CI availing wish when they reuch the evd 
A physician visits the School every day | School at. Northampton, Mass. have | Uf their-career.—Rer. Dr. J. R. Miller. 
and there is always a trained nurse in| resumed their places on our staff, and} ” 

attendance, and nothing is left undone | four uew teachers have been taken on, rane 

for the sick that skill und care can ac- | namely Miss Edna Vanderwater, Miss The Boss 

complish, In regard’to the pupils’ | Margaret Lally, Miss Marguerite) why is the boss? You aay it is the 
health, no news is always good news, | Coulter and Miss Phyllis Vau Allen. | president of the United Stafes. Do 
pus every parent can restussured that | 41) of the teachers in the Oral | uot be toosureof that. He must listen 
if be gets no word about his child, it) Heims¢ment, 24 in number, are Normal | to the people. ‘Then itis the Gove: nr. 
DOM its | trained public school teuchers, four of | You are wrong again. He must have 
them have in addition spent « year at} the people with him in all of his deci- 
Northampton and four others have ai Then it is the superintendent. 
taken the summer course there. So | You guess again for he must consult 
the present stalf may be considered to | the welfare of the amallest childin 

be the strongest and best equipped in | decision he must take. And when the 
the history of the School and no doubt 6 cun find no one to chaperon then” 
corresponding results will be shown, | ib basket bull practice or swimming 
: ‘ does he, not put on his overcoat and 
hat and go with them. Oh, I have it 
now! “It is the tencher,’ No, you are 
wrong, for I see some teachers tuk- 
ing their pupils to the Passion Play 
when they did not want togoatall but 
preferred to do their school work. pit 
the pupils wanted to go, the teachers 
went with them, Guess again, It 
t be the pupils then. Not so. 
No person is the boss, 

It is true that the President and 
Governor may appoint “and discharge 
. They may save the life hy * 
pardon of one Jemnedtodeath. A 
superintendent and teachers can direct 
the work of the school and all respect 
their authority but none of there are 
bosses. Perhaps the Bible will help 
bearers being six pupils of the] you out. What does itsay? “He that 
inthe greatest ( the boss ) must he ser- 
vant of all. Oh, Lsee! One must be 
the servant before he can be the bis. 
Justso, The President and, Governor 
want to serve the people. That is why 
they consult them and listen to them. 

The superintendent ‘and teach«rs 
want the pupils to be happy. For thle 
reason they listen to them and con- 
sider them and generally obey them 
in service. 


Wepnespay, Oct. 1, 1924 


The New Session 

The session of 1924-25 opened on 
Sept. 10th, the pupils all arriving with- 
out any untoward incident. As usual 
a number did not come on opening 
day, but have been dropping in from 
day to day to the detriment of the 
other pupils. In some cases this delay 
was unavoidable, but in others it was 
not necessary. As three classes were 
written off last year, the attendance 
this session will be slightly smaller 
than that of last year. 


‘The parents of those pupils who 
have spent one ur more years at the 
School need no assurance from us as to 
the way in which the welfare of their 
children will be safe-guarded while 
they are with us here. But parents of 
new pupils will naturally be very aux- 
fous to know as much as possible 
about the rules and regu of the 
School and asto the wayjin which their 
little ones will be looked after while 
they ure in our care, Itisn great trial 
for parents to seud their little ones 
away from home and place them in 
the hands of strangers for nine months 
in the year, yet this is one of the many 
sacrifices that all fathers and mothers 
must make who desire to promote the 
best interest of thei: children; and we 
assure them most earnestly that every 
boy and girl here receives the WRst pos- 
sible careand attention. The best evid- 
ence of this is the fact that uearly all of 
the pupils who have been here for a 
year or more are not only willing bu 
eager to return in the fall, and thatall 
of our ex-pupils retain the most kindly 
recollections of and a warm affection 
for the School and thereis no doubt 
that most of them have here the best 
time of their lives. Those parents who 


We would like it very wuch if the} 
purente of all pupils in our senior class- | 
es would have n good daily paper sent 
regularly toeach one throughout the | 
season. We are trying to induce our 
pupils to get the reading habit, and no | 
other reading is more interesting and 
helpful thau the record of current 
events. ATuronto or Montreal evening. 
paper costs only two or three dollars! - Robert Mathison, M.A. 
A ear ee ries |) lt cuaeem tee aiseniopsuuzenty 
Wauseon rakes aes pupils | those attending the Convention of the 
wapers ier eeny or pl ist pup 7 #2 | Stethnan ea Mcueaule ee al 
we hope the parents willdo so. It is)” 5 ¢ 
soprtos ect papers to. the junior) eacunvelllug Sor Use ollnortexitaas 
pupils, who are not able to read them, | ures which was presented by the 
gn who sluply liter the bulldingsand | 4ret of he frost Peers ey 
Begundds eee ther ae | denly taken ill, and from the first the 

| physicians held « of his re- 
>. He rallied somewhat for a 
bot was never able to leave 
, and passed pexcefully away on 
30th, ‘The interment took place 
fon August Ist in St. James cemetery, 


very child should yet » letter from 
ed the School and have wit: every two weeks atleast. Some | C0’ 


pie and exe tee are seldom, er, hear fron home t 

en the pupils (eo 8 this i ow. + Wed 
seas Unsere tees ners wiltineed | Cle es ote e hepe ae 
nofu assurance that theirchildren 
will be treated with every possible 
kindness and consideration. 


this session no pupil will be treated 
with such inexcusable neglect. On the | 
other hand, it is better for parents not | the 
to write too often, as it keeps the mind 
of the pupil from its work. It is best | 
towrite oncen'Week ol a stated day | J0nN Hymne, John T. Shilton, Will 

| Mackay, Harry Grooms and William 


‘20 that the child knows when to expect | 
its regular letter fr Watt, 
4 | Mr. Mathison was born in Kingstou 
they want of it, Nothing but the bese py of this issue of The Canadian jin 1812 and was educated at Wood 
auality of meat, butter, bread and vic- | | rs 

is sent to the parents of all of our new | stock. For many years he wax engag- 
tuals is provided, no distinction in this ig and to such othe: }ed in th 7 ust i 
Espeet bate ins between the papile! pupils ) others as are not [ed in the newspaper business, bein 
Takis'and that of the ofticers and teach: now subscribers. The parentsofevery for n time editor of the Hamilton: 
ea pupil should receive our paper regular- | Times, then editor and publisher of the 

ly so as to keep in close touch with the Brantford, Expositor, which under 1 Service is a child of love and love it 
school which th | wise management, became one of the | the boss of President, Governor, sups'- 
The paper cont best and most influential of the small | intendent and teacher, 
of news about the school, many of city papers in the Province. In 1872 Because they are good servants of 
them written by the pupils themsclves, he wax appointed Bursar of the Lon- | the people and the pupils, they hold 
also a monthly report of the standing don Asylum for the Insane and in| these responsible places. When the 
ofevery pupil here. There is also a "1870 he was appointed Superintendent | can not serve, they are no longer fitted 
considerable amount of good iiscel- of this school, then known as the Ont- for their work. And whether or not 
laneous reading matter, The Gan- ario In! ution for the Deaf and | they serve depends on their love of 
only. It is not advisable to send » adi issued twice » month during Dumb. His appointment: was intend- | their work, Love is the real boss evet 
Child here too much finery. It makes] the session, and the price ix ouly one ed to be for only » few snouths, but it| where in government, in school, in the 
other children envious, creates pride in ear, strictly in adv The was afterwards made permanent, and | home, in every work and in every 
the child wearing it, and no one thinks | puper is intrinsically worth more than he occupied the position till 1906 when | on heart, What we love we obey. 
any more of it for having such things. allsum to any person, but to he resigned to assuine the position of Our only problem is to so direct our 
Some children write home tor thinge s any interest in Supreme Treasurer of the ladependent | love by our will power that we miny 
they do not require and parents need idrew, it ix india- O1 of Oddfellows, retiring truly serve others and not our owl 
pay no attention to such requests. | pensible. Subscribe now. active work in 1021. se} fichness.—-Obio Chronicle. 


Our pupils have their regular hours 
for sleeping and eating, « reasonable 
amount of time for play and recren- 
tion, and plain but good food and wll 


Parents are expected to keep their 
children provided with comfortable 
clothing and if anything is needed « 
requisition will be sent from the office. 
‘They need not send any clothing un- 
less asked for from the office. Of course 
they are at liberty to send extra things 
if they wish;we ask for necessary things 


i the President, 
‘Lloyd, wok'the chair and declared the 


ique features on | 7 e 
the well-directed ‘Convention open. After the formal 


9 See Py cidcees in wll he 
‘Tt is ucedless to say that our new fe drt: se lol ae: 
jidings were the centre of adiniting extended = hearty welcome to the 
interest, which was expressed very eui- members of the Association present, 
‘plutically on every possible occasion. and ‘expressed the hope that the Con: 
‘pirgauted the foruiee pupils. bad fond j YOatlOn aun Podtable pestestiess 
‘recollections of the happy days peu y p OnE 
in the old school ‘and felt a pang of re- pei aareeae then give a fine president- 
gretat its disappearance, but ajl were | ddress, which very fully und ably 
surprised and delighted ub the size aud reviewed the events of the past two 
beauty of the new buildings, with their | years, and contained many practical 
Targe aud well-lighted clissroome, the | suggestions relative to many matters 
ie Le ett eee FR Uf interest to tbe deaf. 
c ew well-lig! halls und the ? 
poluted as Lexchers in our Boer ee rcde invavary, Gost | ac ac auany Meee 
it for the present session, ai le oe for the instruction an ee Me, Johy T. Shilton, B.-A. 
Mi Hanae Burvenni seset z fort of the pupils; and a very great usual, ft NEEY, ©. tuable aud ep 
Jally aud Van eet jive ers in fae Fourteenth Summer Meeting |‘! y of them expressed: the ardent oe Ge Donve 
oral department, “took 4 month's Wilethut they were beginiing again | 0 ut toe dent have 
of their schuol career amid such delight- regular religiows services, Go ducted 
in the sign language by members of the 


oreaingat the Summer Schuol for the ‘ ee 
Deaf in Northampton in the month of Association to Promote the | fulsurroundings, Nenrly all the spent: 


vungelical Society; but a con: 


Juve. 4 ‘Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, vrs quve eloquent expression to the} jj f ° 
atthe contvantiog of She Americnn | oiig curmmer meeting wax ere rebtide uf the dkny te (ChenGovern: nae ve Sat tl ss se ea 
_Assrclation: te proniute the Toschie ‘Misdulysavthe CE ee roeicte Wane, Dutarlo) fF tlie qenerbiie | eel ee ty to eos Ba with 
ut Spe h to the fi ee in New Tae ivad Ansteuction\vor Dy EM ines provision made for the education und Pe Lime unity pea suc 
York this suniiies, our staf was well EAL Hr NT York, Git » | Welfare of the deaf,and to Dr,Coughlin, seers aero 
represented. The mupaulitendent: Dr. cee m aiek/ Oley: iclieabiht wliowe: parsiatedth anid CLE ee en eet valued and’e 
anita Mines Heat eee the meeting and one vie rile mines ey the Government was induced by owe above torre ie 
“fiandiey, Blakely, Sunter. atohioun | it waw one of the best meeting thus | og et yon bree 
dete Lally, teachers in the oral | fe, held. day progamme was the service held 
Yeyurtiment attended. As well. ns Dr. Harris Taylor, President of the } tie couti the forenoon in memory of the 
oblaining gvteat benefit from * Uh Association and Superintendent of the: Willian Nurse, ‘Theservice was sin 
convention proceedings aud grow School, together with the other ofl ieettes aes oF nb ile, but very touching and impressiv 
q ulscussioe 8, they wer ‘ ppy to renew tions. is the reuui rat and included several brief address 
ances among those who were tates wud other s¢hool ei tolling the beautiful charact L- 
tent life aud devoted services of M 


lie outstanding feature ¢ 


of the Associntion and the members of 
hisstaff, spared nv lubour in endeavour 


‘ts last year, as well as meeting: ing to make the meeting of vs great & : 

aa ae el eon dent | benefits possible to the teachers the at delight to wituens tne cor] Nur, and the great anal benefleent 

 gchools from all over the continent. a-room and to the officers of dent Se eats tially the | influence he had exerted uniong the 
deaf, always holding before them the 


chools. : 
The program, consisting of lectur 
and demonstrat work, Was son 


t 
ai was filled | 
sity Uotp ve abwent. This ai ie wi ainda ghee ei ean mae 
ite men aud women—some of then Asusual. the afternoons were devot- 


yea 
year we baa large graduating class what afm departure frou oth 
; z at of a departui mi other con- 
pela a oe heer raat Peat So tration of | Braudparents now —K vied old school- ALCOR Which always form ® pop- 
our sei OTe Mentors’ bake, thelr place | Cinae-rium wark atid TE or formed | misters Hon they had ot seen In sme Ie pl dvi hse read 
Fane ee ai AMOui tha tables we,| wimosbantirely the Weak Site lalitiga, [capers since they left school. | Those Loe Ae eee he deveuurelte 0 
Hace arene number of new pupils. The lectures and demonstrations present included people not only from hil Late ne evel were well 
Bree uuyireatadlisiy ware held in Hunter College, Sywech | Mt pa ; but also from | contented an ei esther 
Fea eae eiiig, Bente 25, the | Work. in Primary, Grades, Corre ive ea initia, United Fitstens iets SO A 
Young Men's” Christian Association | Speech | Work Acoustic ‘Training, | Hf nig (eau DESIR cut did not partictp: 
i : , Brooklyn, . spe 
sco of yry Blown min | UME oe Worke and Arne tata Brokat aie a etinge ta 
demonstration med n considerabl ais rid eee span 
rLof the progiam, ‘Teachers were ‘Times may be burd and money tight, ae aay poate ae to Rai eat 
kiven every opportunity of securing Jreuple couplaitiy DHL Lee eee tt the ceaneter TAT elbuil 
fetter ideas along their particular Hue | wie certainly OF Cs AL ae eee ined meat in heared 
Convention, for a bett Pressed, m0re the deceithed ienibers of the stntf, 
rectally Mr * who bad so re- 


‘aid contented looking lot | SE7 id 
auditorium were largely attended a MGEUINT OUNA Ute Nts] CaUUaeeee ey ‘ * 
much appreciated. Dr. Harris Ta: gathering in the province. Tt wis for Mdnday evening 
it of the Association, Mr, H. vious that the deaf, under equal 
etary of the aasocia- hold tt 
Bi text rece! endent of the Vir- | owe with hearing p all of the 
vocations in which they engage. 


oe large fried-eake bout one 
i - Ofcourse the feature of the progrant 


With the opening of school each 


of w 
Theuddressesand lectures yiven in the 
ad 


was a very int 
At pix o'clock th 


foot in dinmeter. ‘The captain, Mr. 
roudly carried it home a d th walest interest Ww. 
after the performance, # of the assoc i f the portrait of the 
When the bowling was c Dr, Caroline A. Yalo addressed the M.A., for twenty: | yey Ncolleat tienu bad) been 
ed to the gymunsitt » Pho Nota Cite [eclinne’ , 
! shine \ discussed, a number of 
plop Consonant nd Do Jtoasts were ably proposed and ably 


utaattist dW Heponded to. Ate adjourminent was 
then made to the Assembly Hall, where 
the election of ottles 
he Deaf was the first 

Tesulting as follows: 
M 


Y Glarke School had 
ding Dr. 


P guainted with w hinge 
P fellow-sutferers in the teaching pro- 


An w je was 

eshinents were served and songs ife Lines in Le h 
were indulged in, after which # vote of Howuid R. 

} thanks was tendered to the staff of t i Education, New 

Y.M.C.A, aod all agreea that they had Professor Driggs has two 
palived themselves, deaf work, both beng 

 Miny of our beat players have grad- | present, Sup Drigge of the Dakota 
vated, but those Mee were subs last | School and Sup't Driggs of the Utah 


year will he able iu midst cases to prove | School. 
Before the close of the convention 


i ndsor, Cl | ‘ 
thy port mide 4 very |, f eS 
tine and appropeial ovens 

| dress; after which the portr + Se Wing Harnilto’ 


[formidable opponents to ‘other teams | Bet 
in suit ball and hockey wt lenst. Last | Miss Helen Kellar gave av inspiring 
Yen! we were able to enter a soccer leit autiful address. [veiled by Miss James and) Mes. Sa) iyawurer, Charles 
telat ave unable to fori a soccer or | who hud attended this {dotky Aken ie 
ws am this fall. no were” present at the | Miss Au Mathison, who had been Mr. Lioyd at titst positively declined 
The hoys are cereal interested in Bellevill requested by bev father Wo represent he honor of re election as i 
the 0.H.A.A, and the Nickle Belt Leng: ere Sup'ts Je seein this oceasion, read a graceful | of (he Association, which inv oh 
Forrester of the Row j address, gratefully accepting the pots) yjuch bard work, but in the end was» 


1 compelled, & 
1wous vote of the Cony 
le presiding oMler, 
parlinmentary 
of order, 
folly but firmly. 

an efficient 


c Belleville was u | the O 
M J of the } trait his behalf, and theo band- 
i vol for 
» behalf 


Ping ito 
ner entertainéd the Deal 

their esutareceplion of thes 
rivein the U. 8, A. heir palatial home iv the Banwdod | absence of Dr. ¢ 
ie ool one evening during the week. | left earlier in the day to att 

ye i canvention of supe 
instructors in New York. 


goking the E The~/Assuciati 
almost in the ecretiary in Me. S x, who has 
tof the counte: Pp jean ordained asa Missionary to the 
¥ fin the United States, and left 
his tield of labor immediately 
the Convention, 
Whe t 
ay evening a fine portrait to an exe wl 


ne. a member of the orig: ing of 1 tions 
which was of famous 1 wis aud son costume 


i senand by danoing, ete. and this brought to an 
the Onturio Associa to an wad the most Legely attended, 
presented to the and in many respects the be Con- 
fes'Elliot made the ventivn ever Leld by Ue Association, 


ping Was 


} Fanwood. 
t consist 


i the holidays parts of the! Great benefit should accrue f 
vatious buildingshave been brighten- euch meeting asx this one, 
ed up with some paint. Along the opinion prevailed that the demonstra; 
froutof the school and running for six ons ‘of actual class room work and 
hiiles the Dept. of Highways is Inying discussions Of posent day problems painted by Mr. 

| ® permanent concrete roudway. Tthas gave all an opportunity to Olitain ideas hin presented 

| becu in use from the school to the city Hat should prove really useful in the tion of the Deal, 
since schoul opened. _ work of teac! im the deaf, School, Mi. Char 


ood teain. 


"Love's Key 


wholoday through. 


fing fot 
Mg ti D them, we might, 

numbers by aquatic animals; an the | could place: 

stomach of each medusa contains more ferent HS 

Wht tie ae Panett than 100,000 of thote micrdsoopic mar-| But if we eald thousands, even 3 

ve to pane uae eet ine algae called diatome, One whale | lions, we should be hopelessly under-| 1 ’ 

Jat to let love be our daily ke at asingle mouthful swallows billions | estimating ‘the possible umber of] Professor Perkin, was \ ae ‘the 
erties yoy of these marine animuiculae, changes. | eee 4 : 4 s ie crip. 
From the bottom to the top of the| A-great authority on the alphabet, | tur " ibted! dye obtained 
scale the scene is the same, The great-| Prof. Max Muller, has pointed out that | from the insect kermes, which was the — 
er the propagating power of specie, the | if we take only 24 letters, which is the forerunuer bya Snsupetyzeeraor wore 
Suppose for # momeut that she equill- greater and more rapid is the work of | number contained in the alphabets of | of the Insect dye still used today and 

brium between life aud death were 10] Foo, 46 ae to preseve the equilibrium, | many nations these letters can he ar-| known as cochinenl. 


conse. Iinaginedeath's workarrested: | itiout which all life would cease. Set wap it tem One of the earliest dyes wasthe wo 


If There Were No Death. 


What would happen? The number of |" Na tire seems cruel to us, but iwit? | different ways. Itin, ofcourse, quite | derful purple used by Kings and aie. 
living beings upon the surface of the | OF course such n thing as tio death | {mporsible for us to grasp what these | tocrate, which wan extracted from a 
carth would be so great there would be | 1. cout deal like an irresistable force | enmmous figures mean, but let us. put | speoies of sea snail, and commanded « 
no room for them. The atmosphere | iying an immovable body, for in an | it in another way, Suppose we want- price eo exalted that none but the very 
would be traysformed into « compact | iipetievably short time the earth |edto have all these different arrange: | rich could.efford it. A thousaud years 
mass of birds and insects which would | iq pe covered with animals and | nents of the alphabet written out and | later a wonderful red dye obtaived frou 
be impenetrable even bythe mysofthe | Vo aite matter, the air sulid with | we get all the people of ull the world to | an eastern plant known as the sufllower 
sun. In its superabundance life would | 4, and all flying things and the seas | work, writing at the rate of forty pages | was discovered, and ‘wan used on 1 large 
auffocate and crush out lifeitsell. Aud) Oia, golid by fish, ‘Tho result would | day with forty sete of letters on | scale by the Egyptians for imparting 
then death would rule supreme allt] ciaty bea paradox, to. the effect | each page, they could not complete the | « red colour to their mummy cloths 
once. Ina few days all organic life} iy i¢there were no death everything | work in n thousand million years! Centuries ufterwards there came the 
ppeared from the | ving promptly be smothered to < discovery of many vegetables dyes, and 
earth; it would be nothing but « waste] Gain Oneneed but give a few mir iniadditton anne theif mais tome 
and a desert. t under cheinical wil + dye that prevented 
TREE TIER ERSIUI CMA TIGAN: Alve Rotiten| Wise eg uee Cea er oes ERS Bac Wisdom of Cheerfulness TEE eabhitag wut 
or Rotator, lays 30 eggs at x time and death tnt we live.—| Gladnessishealth.giving. Itprolongs| ‘Today the art of dyeing isone almost 
ja Record: life. Weallkuow the good of cheer-| entirely confined tothe chemist who 
i ivi fulness in the sick room. It is just’ 8} specialises inconl tar. From the black 
end of «year their total would be so : much needed in everyday life. Itadde | syrupy mass that fa left after extracting 
enormotsas to make a sphere larger Camphor in Formosa gent to work. Whistling or singing at| gas, Lenzole, aud other epirite fr 
than the known universe, ‘The camphor output of Formosa, | jye's tack makes time pass more swift | Coal, the modern chemist can extract, 
‘The Oynips, which produce the gallx | combined with thatofJatra,constitutes | jy qud less tediously. Work cheer-| or prepare, several hundred beautiful 
on the oak trees, the rose lice, the | the bulk of the world’s supply of this | futly done is betterdoue, If we have] colours known as aniline dyes. 
phylloxera aud other aphidians or in-| valuable gum. The most valuable of | toubles to bear, so do all others. Do <i 
sects, which extract the sugar from] the camphor forests it appent, are} not add to the burdens of others 
plants, multi enol numbers, | within savage territory. An Amefican | jy going about with a gloomy. face 
One aphidinns produces 25 descendants | consular officer who visited a Formon | in, (heir presence. Here is an incident that pute, in a 
in asingle camphor forest hasnmdeaninteresting | 4 jot repine at failure. What | very few words, the secret of business 
should hay: report on the subjec seentis such may nov be 96, Out of | success 
the third day After climbing # steep and slippery | taiture one may reap tiches of charac-| A young clerk in a store ance wsked 
metrical proportic side he came upon @ large camphor | te, ‘Phere is no failure as great aw | toranincrense ofealary. Tt was grant. 
‘Teu thousand of these insects, lighter | tree lying felled across bis path. “It| taitureofapiritund heartin life, If we | ed, hutthe proprietor gave careful over 
than ether, weigh one twentieth of | wae about four feet diameter aud had} 16 sincere, if our work is real, no lack | sight of the young man’swork, He be- 
gram. Ten consecutive generations | been sawed longitudinally in two of appreciation, no malice can ruin us. | came convinced that he was working 
would make a cube equal to 1,000,000 | portions, Two men wert engaged in With truthfulness and earnest en-| with more thought of the salary given 
men weighing 200 pounds each, and] paring off with a kind of gouge nus we can face the world with | than of the way he served the fir 
this in 10 days. paped adze chips 1 wiring sume six}. on the lips and gladness of heart | When next the young man hinted that 
One fly gives birth to ab . ches in length, about the thickuess of | Oi ining in tight larger wage should bw his, 
individuals i asinglesum one's little fin ‘The whole air] phen what nayioumeleaiieyin ployer sald: 
ond of five summers of free propagation | was pervaded by astrougodor of camp | tire, Jet us seek the gladuess of it. ‘oung man, what you need is not 
we should reach n fantastic figure — 32] hor. A little further up the hill he | tere is always bright side, let us| more money, but more usefulues 
followed by 335 zeroes. found the stills themselves, situated by | jake the best of it. Ifwe give each | There are countless waysin which you 
Consider the vegetables for a mo-| the side of a mountain stream, sinid | Gyy 41] of the cheerfulness that we can, | could serve our interests that you seem 
ment, One plant of henbane can pro- | the most luxuriant vegetation life will be full of blessings. It is a] to ignore. My advice to you for one 
duce no less than 10,00) seodsinasingle | ‘The process by which the camphor is | ciniouy thing to carry a fund of glad- | yeur is to see what you can do for us, 


ar, In five years it would have co-, extracted from the wood is simple and | toss an we go through life.—The Echo, | rather than what we can do for you.” 
vored the ontire surface of the earth | inexpensive, ‘The chips are placed in ‘ Then he pointed out several places 


with an impenetrable 1) And} an iron retort and heated by x slow where the clerk had allowed the com: 
tabout all the mushrooms that | fire. The camphor vapor given off] Every day last year 43 persons in| paiy's interest to flag, he continurd : 
auultiply so rapidly in a few days as to} from the chips passes along « bamboo) the United States were killed or died ery time that a customer cones 
tube into « cooling box, wher from injuries received in automobile | in and asks for you personally, it cots 
condenses in the f of snow accidents. In 122 theayerage number | for you at the same time it counts for 
ystals. ‘The cooling box is partially | of deaths from this cause was 38. The | us. My advice to you is what I tel\all 
immersed in wstream of running water, | total number of deaths in 1923 was 15,- | young men goit 
The chips are renewed every twenty- | 400, which is 2,000 more in 1922, One- | yourself wanted’ 
fourhours and every eighth day or 80] third of the deaths last year—about 
the fire is extinguished and thecrystals | 5,000- were of children under fifteen 
ple codfish. If there ware no death | are ecraped off from the sides und | years old. ‘These figuresdo not include Shooting Stars 
one cod would, in six years, fill the | bottom of the crystallization box. deaths in grade crossing accidents, of | Shootingstars are not real slars at 
coal golld falland running over, Of which there were , or about 150 | all, but are small bodies which che ewith 
course the original codfish wouldn't do more than inthe previous year, These | runs into and which are made so bot 
he would bie tesponsible| , An Alphabet With 214 Letters 17,00 denths directly attributable to | by friction in the xtmosphere that t!iry 
d lays about 1,000,000] The letters of the alphabet appear | ti6 handling of motor cars must add | are burned up. Therealatars, ast 
after sho in three years | Practically in the same order in uearly | anprectubly tu the death rate in the | of the dipper, are very, very far «sy 
slater, if there wore | *ll languages, but howtheycameto be} United States. Deepite climatic ad-| ao far that no one knows the distau:r. 
ho death, all the progeny i ASO SOT SNS ST vantages, this country may soon be| They are bright bodies like our *\'!'. 
fish would exch depionit 9,000,000 egga| The nunberofisttersinthealphabets | considered an unnafe onein which totry | but seom Iike points of light beceilse 
during that year, making a total of | Of different languages they are so far off. Ae the exrth 


erabl 1 ry toliv 1921 automobiles, direct- 
§1,000,000,000,000, Of coure, these fig- ish, 27; | 1y or Indirectly, have cansed more| moves about the aun, it frequently 


Make Yourself Wanted 


individuals, 
and s0 on in geo- 


w! 


struction of life is as cruel in 
thedepths of the ocean ax it is on 
earth, and the same terrible things 
would happen if there were no death 
in the sta. Take for instance, the situ. 


ures are so great that they wean no: Russian, : | deaths than all other vehicles com-| meet little bodies. It is inoving -? 
thing to ux, except. perhaps, « gasp of aud” Hebrew, | 2 bined, including stenm and electric rail- | faat that when it strikes them the 
astonishinent, Now, take another | gic, ti: aid Chinese ways, horse drawn vehicles, bicycles | friction in the air is'very great and 0" 
three years making six in allfromthe | 214. Referring to then ‘and motorcycles, Buffalo Express. ually they are burned up. They ser 
time the first cod deposited her eggs. | which the | 


eee aee 


i: like moving stare, but are really only 
Acquire the habit of doi 2 | « few miles above usin our atmosphere! 
thing well.— Todd. eerie Sometimes one ia so large thatitc: 
Our thoughts ure heard iu heaven,— , through the air, without being } 

Young. up, and falls on the ground, 


be transp 

Jauguager, of course, consist of ar- 
rangementa and rearrangements of 
fa greater or sinaller number of these 
few letters. 


hoof these deposits 11,000,000 
talin six years of 
99,000,000, 9000,000,000,000,000,000- 


And this from one codfish: only! 


ee: : Eee he heard at Inst: 
y.when father nnd mother: : t 
“to walk we heard ‘Little Boy Blue! Come, blow your 
SS em, Or corner tn te, 
" mn i i cows in corn 
Totton his evelvelty. got him into} is the hoy that tends the 
trouble. ‘That = ire dl 
ben his mother ws ing batter) thing like a suake around my neck. 
“padding. She had given Tom some | 7 goon found that one of the bad 
Weal aud honey to gebhim out of the | thrown a rope around me, Baa Tween Hehe er 
ye butt wie ae re SOE ae caught. q lier taser Boat 
‘avo ting: thatshe could hardly see | «What became of Chippy I do not fp the ations snes or ae 
him any way—he climbed up on the edge know. Ihnaye never seen her since. poo pear ee obs lsat 
tie pcre | Teas just remember: being:placed ins pnts But of the meadow aad ie ate 1a wuaie ae ae % 
AP y wi name was 


“His mother did not see him and | dark box, in which 1 was kept prisoner | ~ 
Lon stirring the pudding. ‘Tom fell Ea oer When a pee sleeping; I guess I was : Sultearisod fs wonderful country, 
fr 2 full of beautiful snowy mountai: 


johend first, wo that bis mouth was) 1 was set free 1 was upon a big ship, here ice fields shi 
wi ice shine and dark pine for- 


filed with the batter and be could 08 | with water all around it, and with 
Sey out. But on feeling the hot milk |tand iu sight. When we pore cea Blue-Eyes and Gray-Eyes-~ | ests grow. 


commenced to kick and struggle #0 Once there was alittlegray-eyed kit-) Hans lived with his un: 
ea iv mother thought the pedaling Peg aSe ra Oa no ten, She lived alone in a big city. — | in w little village far SS aeae be 
i She had uo home, aud nokind little 
was bewitched, and she pulleditoutof | + sty master ix good to me and treats * mountains. 
the pot and threw it out ofthe door. | me well, My tricks seem to pl he | Bitl to love her. Every day she wau- 
His 1m to plense the | gered up and down the streets looking i 
ith Tom in it and all. * boys and girls who come out to listen | ¢. P bi ‘eat, Sli uld ofte! he was a baby, and his aunt and uncle, 
There was # poor peddler passing by | when my master turns the handle of id as Be apie th ™ | who.had no child of their own, had 
with his bag on his back. When he | jis hund organ, and I enjoy making beni ed lew, mow, ' us the pev- | take: care of hit eve ince. 
ww the pudding come flying out ofthe | them laugh, Of course I would not i sale apr fee Han's uncle wasaguide. Heshowed 
‘Aitele door he said to himself: 1 am | willingly hurt any of the little boys zene ni see ASR the best paths to travellers, who came 
Tacky. Here's a fine pudding for me.’} and girls, but sometimes when they rough boys woul ick her oul ir | from all over the world to see the 
“And hepicked it up and put it into] come tuo close to me it makes me ee Aen oe fait mountains, 
bis bay. He walked off « little distance nervous, aud then L scratch or bite. 1] 4; ne Ue ae Res ‘ ©] The paths over the mountains are 
Pyith it, but by that time Tom had got | go not like this country as well as the ee : = ea re spi era often dangerot nud travellers are 
ie mouth clear of the butter and com | ye in which 1 was born, for it is some- ie s, nud she picked up the frightened | afraidto climb them unlevs some one 
enced tocry out. It frightened the} ines very cold hee, while in my eas aie Shinn shows them the way. i 
peddler badly, you may be sure, to} country the sun shines every day and |, D Pei sen vies Now, no one knew the way so well 
J bear a voice, although only aweelittle | ye never have any snow. I have St "0 will tal Se e with me; | as Hi. uncle, aud, ashe was brave 
ove, coming from hia beg, +o be tvok | heard fulke say that it is beautiful, but i ae Saenate Sars and trusty, every one wished him for 
pudding out and threw itaway. | it iy uot beautiful to any one like my- Bos a ue cue ray-eyes home |» guide. 
eres eo all caxsesdiiwithy te self, who comes from w warm countey. |“ nttrce iuey 1 keep. little Gray Geld ex rtsce caste say eee the 
ter ») how is mother put hin . § untains, and when be was 
Be cckananieace leva patina’ | oo Arthur Sues eyes?" she asked. “She is a darling | from his journey, seek rhe Wiete 
clean clothes to weat ; little kitten, aud she has noone to love} That very day Hans was tive years 
devia Little Boy Blue ba y y 
i mn used Lowe 1 wet Sue je out] every one called him Little Boy Blue. | yes, Blue-eyes," suid her mother oe d so bis uncle told him that, 
ofa part of a smull cabbage pate on Perhaps people gave bim that name | usoq iy keep bec. Give ber pisney ause it was his birthday, he, too, 
time hix mother ook ea wit = because hiseyes were su bine, Perhaps | of ynilk, andavon she will be fat.” pole KO to see the Prince. 
Pxben she went to milk t ene shel it was because he always wore blue eit Gterepeatiwaalbal bapplest | ip is was a great treat for Hans, and 
ee ine pales bith OER ome clothes. Perhaps it was because he | tittle kitten in the city. and she loved oe Rea to dress ae in bie 
Fee eatin cimWe cower tacaerreaa er [ier litle tnltresa very wuch, They | geod,” she toh him a dozen times, 
Bevins the clos fret (green leet neat |gnee for all these reasons toge- played together avery morning. [bere he et ot with hie nel to a 
| 'T i 5 D 
ie on wt eae little ‘Tom under it, | "Tittle Boy blue lived in the country. Saat See ee Gis: hotel where the Prince was staying. 
a ‘ He knew ill about meadows, nud field ting at the window SRE 
Brin tedtatd work in beep fioml| it seehine nc kaae aisusnteneel ccnegeme oy Go aoe ne! 
andsheep. He knew that these animals | ghe would run to meet her little mis- It wasu great old argument,” narrat- 
inust not go into the meadow nor into | press, und say Mew” very svftly. This ed Cady. “George was sure he was 
the cornfleld. Z ineant “I love you, Blue-eyes.”” right. Phil thought just opposite on the 
One day Little Boy Blué was left to id I love you tou, Gray-eyes,” cat netaetanteilenwes 
look after the cows and sheep. “Be | gue little girl would anewer. e rest of us let them have 


His father and mother bad died when 


‘Tommy, my dear 
Mommy?’ said his mother, 
said he, “in the 


myth an eryings bus junt| tise 60 watch then” ead his fhiher. = the oor. Buti stopped bei an a 
then, tos ‘Tom's Iuek, tl Area rae: times they get into the corn. : Laid gument and turned into a quarrel be- 
Bey sue Pe Heat If they get ont of their tield to-day, Tees ae The fore we realized it, 1 guess Phil didu’t 
es plow your born and I will come.” see it either, for a few minutes. 


opened it nnd lowered her head, letting 


‘There was once & old man ],,, 
Prin foil, His mother picked hin up, vere was once & greely. ol ‘Then, all at onc ped shouting 


‘Then his father went off to another 
who had a fine fat goose, which was) jack at George and laughted. 


field and Little Boy Blue was left alone 


He wos unhurt, but scared.”—Port Y " 

4 ry s worth » lot of money to him. For ‘Don't shoot!’ " he said and threw 
PAtthuy ( y, | | to watch the cows and the sheep. pF 

bur Ceareiilete Little Boy Blue sat down by the hay | ¢¥ery day this flue goose laid a fine fat Saran Leura Have 


golden egg for her master; and if the 


i ete eee stack. “I can watch the cows and ou like just 
} ae : Sheep better bere.” This is what het old 1 bad been content with this, 
i Monkey's Story said to hiineelf, ‘He bad: his boca’ alt | imixht soon) have) Geo every. rich. 


But he was a greedy miser; and he 
was so eager to be rich that he could 
not even wait for the golden egys to be 
So one day he said to himself: 
Why not kill the goose? Then I can 
eee ee eo gue oe A wouder if Et had ever seen the 
put the 2 nish proverb that says: 

The more the ld man thought about are Yetatse to make fede 
thisyihe more he felt that-it was a See euler apie acid bibe 

5 i itt 
oor ies out at Inst he madeup his truth At holds, at any rate He found 
ind to do so, himself one of the two making # 
Sb he took up bis knife and killed quarrel, ouDof what should have been 
the qoose; but when he had cnt open a good-natured: discussion. He was 
pen | wise enough te be the one whv sto 
the poor bird's body, aud looked inside | Tyarrelling and brought peace back 
for the golden eggs. he found—just | again. 
nothing. Hot tempers and high words usually 
travel together; and a dangerous com- 

‘Then he was full of sadness. and Se ae ee WyutenroueetOr 
begun to tear his hair and weep; for he Dh os faba 
saw now that he had done a very silly 


d when you see them trying to 
into a quarrel, put a atop to 

thing, for he had found fo riches at Z 

all, aud since he had killed his fine fat | fun away If Fou dosno: better. 


One evening when Jack and Evelyn 
Pushed iaddy foritheir bedtime story, 
Pisidy said that he did not feel well. 
FHishend ached, he said, and he could 
phot think of any story to tell the child- 
ttn, She said that tnstead of telling 
FAstory he would readone. And this is 
thestory which he read. It wascalled 
‘The Moukey's story,” and it is sup- 
he the story of » mionkey’s 
{by himself. It begiiss: 

me is Mingo. Uhnad » sister 
led hippy. Wewere born in South 
pAmeica. We are- called spider 
PBonkevs and all of us have beautiful 
foog tuiis, Chippy and 1 lived in a 
Proanut tee, We were very happy. 
“Such fine times as wedid have! A- sang, atlast, was “Sleep! sleep! 
Make (night and early, we washed our | sleep d it kept singing this over 

and tookadrink ofcocoanut milk | softly und more softly still. It was 
was very nice. ‘Then we hunted for | like a dream tothe little boy under the 
ids’ exgs,for breakfast or perhaps | big haystack. He forgot the cows. He 
tught some tender beetles or hutter- | forgot the sheep. He did not see the 
fiesor dragon flies, After that we spént | meadows nor the cornfields. 


ready to blow, if the cows or sheep 
f their fleld. 

The summer sky was blue. The 
summer day was warm. The summer 
breeze sang @ soft little song in his 
‘The song wi at thi shine 
and the blue sky, and about lonely 
flower bells blooming for happy © 
ren, It was about little birds singing 
merrily inthe apple trees; about little 
streams flowing to the sea, and the 
warm air and of the cool shade of leafy 


end in aro 


a pe lamb,’ 


The breeze did not sing a word about 
the cows nor abuiit the sheep. It did 
not sing of the mesdow nor of the corn- 


wet yi 

their sly game. End it, laugh it off, 

Show that rather he the one who 
goose, abe could nv louger lay for bim | Gyded e yiinrrel in prace than one of 


the fine fat yulden-eggs he had loved | the two whw carred it through to « 
so well. bitter end.—CuraS. Day, 


som 
will 
So from s 
‘There was trouble ito 
‘Achild haa from his mother's side 
into the maken witi 

Holp f with +01 

Help ie 

‘he hur 


pool? 
ings 

inion 

of clus 
their heads 
while the 
ew its leaf 


ww wild. 
i 


poor you 
Some ean aU I 
There are might And the * 
high pitched notes i 
merry laughter of the little Rect: 
brood Elizabeth loved. One voice war 
stilled too soon! Ah, but Sama 
‘Then with the richtuess of 


thing great 
ir birighty 

for tw Jone fo Aight. 
SLangh with us laugh, eried the merry crowds 
Gh ween! Walled others with sorrow bowed. 
" it 


So on he rode in hie arn 
His aword all keen for 


Ah, but Autumn's sone 


Kat old St. Ad 


i 
And the 
And he di 


He mised the good that 
u tossing bh 
glorious bask U 
humbler wok w 
tifa in that which i= least 
r i 


+f Church, carry 
covered lych gut 
crimson and gold 
vines of woodbine t 
with hands filled with 
heads of wheat, an autu 
Days of maturity when 
see but too clearly what 1 
Wonderful season 
», With ite ** frosted fields 
ing of the chill of Inter 
can we sing the song ¢ 
mn “Autumn's your! 
and Tet us 
sorye of Win 


heaping arifuls 
leaves with 


1 
1 
i 
y 
If they be not called to dl 


The Song of Seasons. 
OF all the sweet lyrics Hlizat 
Roberts Macdonald has left us, 
arming than ary 

is now by way i 
ic anda truly Canadian 


hh wind bitter 
and ruddy fretight, 
aL W 


Witter 
Jhe rare spring eve pleasant home side the open tht 
ig ber wee babe | with the stor Iding sure and 
to rest with | fasta firm fe n imiaginat 
- | for our he, What a gift 


was hers, what a privilege! 

four Canadian pocts below 

Jewnd even at this dista: 

Song of Seasons sung hans eater onthe 

“And in it thre is pictured ws inn 

tal mirror all the history of Uiose de- 

lightful years at the old rectory at 
Frede with the love of the wor 


there related. 
winter ix 
and suffering, 
Hest it nin 


well as the 
bition for the wee babe who, as aman, | soul to endur 
survives aud for whom so much was} put uy with rebuils and 
hoped. she has given us in a gem ¢ 

In Elysian fields what more delight- which sets its seal upon the 
ful pictur mination of seasons 

ngs song of Laing? 

ete mH 


Ah, but Sppeinigt ites 


‘All this wonderful springtime glory 
was to be found in those days within 


Kone. 


five minutes’ walk of the Roberts bony ee 
Out across the townsite tl is 
common where old leech Service 


nto wreen these bright spring 
Ivis now no tore, or only to be 
by those who krow the land- 
age: but across the 
finds the uld grove 
ity buildings appa- 
rently untouched. Still for a few days 
in springtime leaping bree 

down this hillside in a mad 
the willows throw powdered 


= Wo with torches do, 
elven.” 


has of 

In 

the great dramatists mind, a torch was 

not lighted so much for our own sake, 

‘as to illimine the path of other people, 

‘There should be nothing selfish abouta 
it 


in the way Shakexpen: 


silway track 
about the Univer 


‘he quoted unconscior 
| ‘Thon, after half an hour’ 
froin the turmoil of the busy world, be 


uu 


ui 
w 


him, reading words of blessea cofpfort 
from his 3 


sil—for he wna nat of Lonon MANUAL 
both’ his store and his house aud ite | Mas. Syivia lL. Barn | Mi 
contents, Although he could) bave Mile Ninateowe 


kept th 


rightfal dues, 
all its inetiories—of little feet that 
j kicked tt 
of the time Johny 
first-wiilten A BC! 
Jambi wag to go. 
i 


sorrowful as he wnt o 
stool in the corner, for, perhaps the 
lust Lime, 


and whe! 
dawn c i indo: 

{an awoke. Quickly dressing, he wan- 
dered out into the qrove behind 
house 
bean Lo quote bits of the Bible, bynat 


hung on 


with the selling of all the things dea 
to ki 
hold 
being sold, seer 
weight ¢ 
| awake 


1 
re 


jouds | pre! é 
far-| thinks he if 
seen |'cluster into his own oup. 


——— 
: * ioe Artal and 
MISS i. A. WILLOUGHBY«..---atarce 


; Teachers: 
UG Conestan, MLA. Teacher Kmeritu,. 


W.3. Cam 
Superviaing edeher Bator Orat Deye. 
ry 
Grandpa John’ ae children called 


Bibi 
However well-meant the people of 


J the town were, it was impossible to. 
buy an article from one who did 
possess such at article. 
| Old man was forced ty give up hisshop, 
ng, through the moss: | and sell— 


iis A, AITCHISON LALLY 
OL | Miss C. BLAKEL x 
Su wt last i M. Ley |M. BLANCHAnD 


as M. Cass 
ies L. CHURCHIEL 


house, he would for rather 
Hit than to keep fr any one his 
So the old house, with 


Mike B. SINNOTT, Teach en 
ind “oatstant Mtateone 
Mas. LG, Witttams. Zeacher of Sewing 
Miss K. BaWDEN, Wenographer d= Clerk, 
ALFHED BURRELL, Supervisor of Boys, ete. 
‘Mine ALLISON, Trained Nurse 
JOUN SPANNEK, Inxtructor of Printiny. 
‘Arwx, Monn Master Shoemaker 
— Manter Carpenter 
‘ JN, Bory, Master Baker, 
The object Prov! 
diner seeps oe Re 


advantages to all the youth of’the vi 
redler tty el se Uk LE 
unable to receive instrugtion in the 
common achools. : 
Alldeat persons between the 
twenty, not being deficient in tntallect 
fsease, who 
residenta ote Province af Ontario, wl be nd, 


Parents RBariiane ee tri 
ke 


walls, aud had left’ marks, 
had scribbled his 
allover tlie duor- 


No wonder John Douglas’ heart was 


the accustomed 


Karly as the next mic 
the first, faint, rosy flush of 


‘of neven aud 
‘and free 


aud rested by his surroundings, 


and other *f 
ol nde who aro able to 


mn of ear f 
abdloat atvendaiies 


Deaf persons whose Ua, a 

fal ees cae ovate mel 
CHARGED YOR BOARD WILL BE ADMITTED FREK. 
Bothing must be furnished by parents or 


aloud. 
# peace, Away 


ed Tack, rendy to face the worst, 

John ‘Thomas bids two dollute tor 
clock," droned) the 
ing tow handsor 

the wall. 


auctioneer, 


He kuew it wns we Ft Aad 
‘ork an MAY 
xiding present? Half duzedhe was, in woodwork for boys, Domestic Scien 


or 

for raris have been Introduced 
It iw hoped “that all bavi 

citlaven Bit avail ‘shomelvea of fie ioral 

forme offered ‘by the Government for thelr 

education and inyprovement. 


f@- The Regular Annual School Term begins 


min this world. Each, familiar, 
1K hin ories of pust years, on 
yd to udd to Uhat icy 
‘er his Hew So he sat, half 


ly awakeenongh to feel the | on the Wednesday in September, and 
Te guve hin to. feel himself torn | Soy UeUTL gato the Corian of sannieton 
rawny fron his, for pupils, etc,, will be given upon application 


Dully he watehed them go. to mo by letter or otherwise. 


hie sewiug-wmaching, even 


ie te [4 distributed without delax to the parties 
Then he fell someone shake his ireaned. lo Ko 
shoulder, speaking in bis ear, Half Oar grees |r empaie 
tix, he looked at Lhe group iad). The momenger 8 
tee pout letters of ‘or recelre 
Mice for delivery, for 
one unten tho same is in the locked bax. 


varenta or frienda send letters, c 
Tee tiniesiarewantalomentr 


———— {name o pupil] 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
BELLEVILLE, ON 


£47 Vropay postage, expros or freikht ch 
Au all canes, * 


I" 


the creditors, 


‘Lhe clock 
unis?” ‘Then, 
m to keep then 
ep) Suddenly a litte boy 
yoke in on the group, on Douglas! 


wee 


‘Aiud you're to teach us, Grandpa 


1 

the soft spring w In the Piven us nothing in the shape of ability i ; 1D | eet ction, 00 thal L uiny forward tothe! 
BAG ve eles eta Yugtooth vio-| which He intends we slionld une en aye he added excitedly, “and live in particulars concerning this’ Beheok and iu: 
lets show pale gold I i theirspot- | tir for ourselves. Every boy and ull A Sinpeneets nahn eh what means their 


Jshould be wude ¥ to under: 
stand this early in life, There is 
nothing we possess which we can call 
entirely ours. Quaint Walt Whitman 
wax fond of saving, ont is 
my own! Ther 
danger in the possession of an: 
Uintexs we recognize thidrespounibility, 
© winger should sing for bis or he 
wi entichinent. We can commer 

i 


ted leaves, while here and there peep 
the tiny curled frondaof the bay-scent- 
ed ferns and othy 


+2 What joy twas in those far-off 
Yeurs to sniff the warm spring ait and 
be one with the running sap and the 

Can ithe scar half a» 
Long days of honting | 
der tongue, the 


is a 


dding trees! 
uu 
for ar! 
first violet, then hon 
the lengthening twilight, 

J not toc tired either to help burn 
off the Jawn, making bonfires of what 
is left of Inst y and staiks 
and stems, when from ey door yatd 


ness. » Bar 
ureatly to bec 
in placing his discovery of tneul 
the disposal of the ener ‘al publ 


at 


too 
vall 


awkwardly, felt that 
their pocket 
their heart 
tenfold,—W 


C. B. COUGHLIN, M, D., Superintendent 
BKLLRVILLE, ON'- 


School for the Blind 
BRANTFORD, ONT 


(PE PROVINCIAL = SCHOOL | FOI. 
the Edu 
dl 


good to be true. Krom the very 
death He has delivered me, 
k you 


ation and Instruction of Blind 

jildren, ix located at Brantford. Ontario. For 
particulars addrens. 

W.B, RACE, Principal 


deed, whit loss. 
eertully taken, 
ved buck again 
FRANK SMITH 

TAXI SERVICE 


Lu a moral point of view, the life of 


pour the pungent wood sinoke —anign | cost tievould havemade hundreds of | the agriculturist is the most pure aud | ‘Che following prices will be charged 
that Spring © againjat Fred: | thousands of dotlars out of it, had he] boly ofall classes of men; pure because Hetween the Ontario School for the 
ton! Aud oh, elusive rasou, chosen todo so, [his a great lesson to | itis the most healthful, and vice cau Deaf and city points or railway st 


learn early in life that we 


ne gone for most of us, 


hardly tind 


tions. 


| placed in the world to serve. Service | holy, because it brings the Deity, per 
i hecuming more aud more the slogan | petuully-betore his view, giving Minn pamereeee 
stn [of tien and women to public ite therehy the most exalted notions of| 3 hasgenwers,, 
like fanny {ri Jeuple are tasting the joys that come | 8 ne power, aud the most eudearin; 7 petegy ‘2 
Raster from helping those who need theiraym: | View of the divine benignity tod Sau esse eee 
= Voices on the laws: pathy and as: » they find such | Jol Iussell. ASK FOR SMITH’S ‘TAXIS. 


"Published to teach Printing to some Pupils of the 
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Paul, why didn’t you pay more heed 
4 ro what [always kept tellin’ you?”” 
yours. You're mine, and all you, Andat the same moment, the be! ‘Not so bids that, T hope,’” said 
| never give money to earn is mine ; and if Lever catch you | jn the old square tower of the town ge oldman: 4 seer though the ee 
Greet beggars!” up to any such trick ag'in I'll split | clock struck three. . bate Let ane Se Srpte ee rats 
And Mat Parker sat, if it your.skull open for you. Where are “1 told you he wouldn't be here, | 7 de er 1 fo John 3 ar ee 
Pera peal Bile more you,goin’ now ? Sit down again.” Paul 1?" exultanely exclaimed Mrs. fe 2 ua shes FO WHOM CONS 
sn her’ wagon Seat ad fueaeped lfc Only out as far ac the West-sand- Parker, projecting#her keen gray eyes © Mies ah mado yau iknow: abo 
ambrella ti ghter aroun ache handle: hill tavern,’’ said, Nino entreatingly, | into every nook and corner around the ‘ soir know: avons 
her husband, Paul Parker, on and hi eyes marked the low creeping | dim street in front of the * West- 
a cc kindly face the boy jaa his tide of sunshine along the floor, that! Landhill House of, Entertainment for 
08 S$ | formed his only substitute for a clock, Man and Beast.’ “1 knowed it ! 


mie, said 
a pon te Oe Me De Awe a 


LEASE, sir, will you give! Ss Bread Cast Upon the Waters 


mea penny? only a pen: 


ny?” 
tNo—e0 alongwith you! 


h 3 net his . 
son at several parties last 
think if you were to go there ith me 
nd tell him just how it was, or write, 
even" 

“No use,’! croaked Mrs. Parker, 
despairing; ‘‘other folks ain't so rea dy 4 
o let goo’ their money as your father 

Lucy!”” 

“Cell it’s worth tryin’,’” said old 
Paul, hopefully. "We'll write this 
very night, my girl, and next: week 


Life is What We 
Make it we'll ko up to Boste an’ see what an- 


And Lucy Parker ran to get the pa- 
per and pen and ink-bottle timidly 
trusting in the efficacy of her plan. 
“Kor his father can't be so very 
hard-hearted,’’ she thoughts “and 
they are so. very rich that surely this 
paltry five hi ndred dollars can’t be 
much to them. 
"The elegantly furnished little office 
on Leeds street did not often have 
such outre equipages drawn up before 
it as Paul Parker's mud-bes hed 
box wagon and shaggy old pony 5 ad 
the elegantly attired young law: 
sosmatverroLwi evinacie a who satat the desk examining some 
: = anced Up in sutprise us the ~~~ 
blooming girl and the old bent i 
entered together, like May and Dec> 
cr. 
] thought your father--I didnot 
know that—"’ 
“Ny father is detained in the coun- 
try, and 1 am ac member ofthe 
firm, Lucy, He took me into partuer- 
Ship last week, and this is— 
He turned. inquiringly, and with 
something of a start, [0 the brown- 
faced old man, who stood modestly in 
the back-ground. Lucy introduced 
her father, and stated: their business, 
not without a profusion of very he- 
coming blushes; she had not expected 
“Pil be back in ten minutes ! to find her gallant young cavalier of 
“+ Hold yer noise !’* brutally cha a mae inn yeare Radancnks (nie fall in the office of St. John 
kel Mi trats RSehets T say You | Jed their silver blossoms more plenti- Marin, 
shan't stir a peg, there now. Dave fully on Paul Parker's he: Vand alow My father cannot at present hope 
saa OL the other boys’ “eive us al Cy dcop saul Parker's head and plow=} 4 gicchatue this debts but 1 am soon 
. see ed deaper lines in his wife sface ; the oes 
light here for this pip: jittle wirl aetheir fireside had grown to have a very gor id situation in| Mad- 
Nino, watching his opportunity, 4} into a tall, handsome young woman As Elyain's school, as music (cacneh 
a wild beast might watch for an es} and once more we enter the sanctum | >"? if your father would he so kind aS: 
pe from its . gave a, forward | of their lives. to wait a little while, we 
dart just as the man stooped over to} Ir’s father's step. mother,”’ said Lucy apPne phen Hr 
ji cha ‘ . - is 2 riving away, and she was far foo prouc 
robliemateh SSIS cer a Peis ae ete up tir pen the fo vield tothe fast-coming tears Nin- 


here, boy, I've only got a 
fity-cent piece, and it’s more’n I] ought 
fo give away. T shall be here at 
Ho'clock this day week, opposite this 
Pyery tavern. Will you be here to 
pay it back? Mind [ only lend it to 
you~ and maybe I'll be able to 
Hind some work for you by that time.” 
cs, sit,” said the boy, gleefully, 
as he scrambled up the side of the 
heel. “Twill be here, sure.”” 
“you're a fool, Paul Parker,”’ said 
The woman, angrily, *“*o be scatterin’ 
Pyour money about in that sort of 
P Do you suppose you will ever s 
p again 
“T hope soe wife,’ said the old 
man, touching his pla id horse gently 
with the reins and urging him into 
fort of sleepy jog-trot, "“T should be 
Psorry to think there wasn’t no truth in 


‘hat bright little black-eyed fellow 
Give the world a f chance, th: a crown, and underneath was writ- 


all I've got to. say Spas 
a Peel ten» “ Life is what 1 


mQN THE walls of un 
old temple archeolo- 
gists found this pic- 
eel ture: A king forg- 


ing from his crown a chain, and 
near by a slave making of his chain 


an makes of 


. * 


pouriny into a hot little garret room in |" 
Fone of the most squalid and neglected 
| purlicus of the town, where a brutal- 
| look: an Was Ss! za short black 
P pine, Y boys lounged 
round half asleep. hand-organ stood 
y dressed 
ering in the 


P window, 
Pthumjed tambourine lay 
ine himself, with tear-stained chee 
welids, was crouching in a 
Pores, wistfully atching the door, 
4s it resolved to avail himself of the 
first ,ance that offered itself to escape. 
“‘Vierewasa sort of wild, weird beau- 
ut the boy after all, in_ spite of 
arthy cheeks and forlorn uniform 
s. His brow, overshadowed by 
black locks streaked with pur- 
aloss and Shine, was frank and 
his eyes wore soft al id liquid as 
intain spring, and there was both 
ind sweetness.in the well-out~ 
curves of his mouth, H 
Berlani been the offspring of aris- 
ic lineage he would have been 
handsome as a boy Apollo; but 


“Well, you won't do no such Now what do you think of your fine, 


1? Said the man, evidently in a honest boy ?° 


thing ! 
most contrary and qu rrelsome mood. ** tin sorry for it, wite= 
in! do | the very bottom of my hea 


“Go back to your, corner a 

> You're not goin’ to stir how thought he was different from 
fore night, and not then the common Jor of ‘em, but 1s’ pose 
‘ourself as straight [had not ought to expect much from 
a lad brought, up in the streets., Well, 
i well, let's drive on 1” 


sorry from 
rt. T some 


you hear 
our o' this 
unless you behave 
a chalk-mark 


cue | 


a lees ene door. “Well Whatlvck 275 (OTe eee cree The oun 
f tilt Bur he was scarcely quick enough : |“ Bad enough, idarterecasaid) oldi| eee y pik ria i 
known aught else in his brief} ) 5 ory, . he |p, i man had listened in silence, bur now he 
taleeealite his tyrant ed him rudely by the | Paul meekly shaking the powdery See dan bow (ron as helt ie 
2 arm, and stung him across the floor asd fringe’ of snow from “his overcoat, ook uD Nea Se 
csently the man knocked the a 7 ri Fish . , J the safe, and unlocked “it, disclosing 
“fron the pipes and laid it down with a if he been a toy. He fell, phis} “* Melton's dowh avin with fevern | oo in jackages of neatly-labeled  re- * 
ee temple striking against the ley 6! wer ; his wife's poorly, and Bruce SUE De si 
: cdipt- and notes. | 


F Nicious sidelong glatice at the be 


rusty iron bedstead that stood inthe | has had a stroke’ so he cant work no u 

corner, and lay there, quite insensible. | mor 4 ae ieee said runing is 
*< pleat if Lilon’t think he’s done} 7 And. they didn’t pay you the Sig SS ee hore factiys 
for, dad. |"? said one of the hitherto | money ! Paul, yu were a fool for} sy ar o ceuedrtheold mani 
impassive spectators of the scene: ever lending it!” shrieked the w ife ws 

boy of thirteen was generally shrilly. °° And what are we to di 
f with Lawyer Martin writin 


| You was going fo gammon Me ‘out of, 
ch,’ he demanded. ** You young 
vay band, Idlike to know what you 
meant by it 2? : 

Tow: ne |? sobbed the boy, 


71 ‘hve hundred dolla 
“Ts this your note 
Ninian Martin tore-it in two- and 


[carnal ie ainpimg after work hours [dressed Up a5 4-38 anderiny: Bavarian sith bat Bane 
Was ov J gave you all 1 earned in with a tambourine and bell: us) forthe money we owe him laid the frasments on the. fire. Paul 
the ime, 1 did 17° Let him alone, L say 1"? smarled “We can do nothing, wife. | Parker and Lucy gazed in astonish- 
Yours?) growled the man, | the father. It's a lesson asl do|/ “We shall be sold our at auction | jjent as the handsome young lawyer 
: and die in a poor house yet. Oh, iConchided ou Maat page.) 2 


Saapely, ‘There ain't nothin’ is! him good }” 


When you've run a month oF =o, 
ery ured youTly e 


on and have your play, 
rungs lao 
While the sun is 
SHuncieaves Good lg cen fi the house looks like large, 
= * in K . 
ieee - | round ound of snow., tis called an 
gt emotes hall- to ae his help. 
‘An Adventure of Tom Thumb See eae cote ‘ z ‘ 
Saildtentaata daddy ouserentug, | Secon Se Rea The Dog in the Manger 
“1 believe you have heard -of pony There one little hole in the house to| A sleepy dog went to the barn, and 
‘Thumb, the funny little fellow no big- | jet inthe dogs which draw hissled. ‘The | jumped into « unauger fullof hay, curl: 
ger than Sire thumb, Well, heres sled is made of ones, aan mies strips ng imself up there fur an afternoon 
tory AbOOr Nin. » It a) four or six | nap. 
*Trtorn Thumbs! father was w farmer. soae “Oonly cracks "hia whip. and When he had been sleeping comfort- 
One day he wanted to go to the woods | shouts to the first dog; the other dogs | ably for a time, the oxen caine in for 
cut down some trees, | nut he said to | follow thelr leader, and away they. go Mele SPDR. a grent temper al 
4 3 A 
1a go, as there was no one to follow being disturbed, and Seman to growl 
him with the cart. ‘Let medo it, father, and barkat them. He would not let ishing wit 
id Te them get at the hay, Fascia way for me to get some of it,” 
laughed top x moment,” suid one of the |Some pebbles were lying on the > 
shat hi if} oxen. “Do you want teat this hay? and, picking them np in her 
Wh willy: Oogly’s father used to skin the seal No,” said the d “4 shouldn't he dropped them oneby one i 
1 ie h; is niadeof bone. Sois the needle | think of such a thi ‘ her. 
‘os motber sews the skins with, Her| ‘Very well, then said the ox, They sank to the bottom: aud atlas 
thread is made of thin strips of skin. | do wan to eat it, for we are “hungry | the water was pushed up by the: 


veers happy little boy, as red. thetop, su that the crow could 


So run 
‘Kom 


Se eee the snow pats hts deitik it. 

see the horses . In the, long evenings his SW AGre there's awiil. hens) i 
rad the relase pit Ton in the |father'and mother witfound the laup ig; saapyieh fellow!" eald ein Growe ses tet ener ae 
horse's ear d ed him good-by. 


of burning vil snd moss, and tell him said the ox. je will neither eat the 


sSigaertuntecee' pct) teas [eae meets ait ees | ee dees 

ay totus moe termnae rece | eae aeeia te eeTay: arses Eee arin eae 
PSeins nee sania aes ine them to his own) Si: philip Sidney was a brave Eng: we gel: Rept 
ed him to the we poh is huinu, wighty ib war and gentle in | P°the Princy and hix friends were to 


fied Ton peice, He was sentover the sons by: 
Bit and placed him on the ground neat A Joke Rot, lzabwth to ein those who 
Sin be wait until his work ae aa y perty 
elling bim to wait until bis worl Robe eens of teasing his Se eT ae atawaiheadredieoldlers 
Y id carried it home he charged a thousand of the eu p, 
: ne. | His horse was abi 


stay over night, and everybody was 

hurrying from room to room to wait 

upon therm, 

No one saw the little boy in I 

holiday clothes, x» he stepped 
ver the beautiful 


: ler hi 
1g punted eantte ft dotnes a ae 
fi . % third time he led hix 
ee TEC Ratser Lie eee MW /ecidtern age A-uuaket ball broke (be | Site uuele, he smiled at flan, hd 
he would not, but Tom whist hee very, hone of his leg, wud, though he still | asked bis uume and how old be was. 
hive cit ine, father. [will eon row tiie opened the box and Jack sud: kept on horseback, the animal took | Hans waa very proud toway he was 


hackito you “ ther ae sath A | fright und bore hii away “from | the | five years old that very day; and when 
sald him to the tn Gel cape Hieed Holert | fleld. Aw his friends {hePeines ened Laide ueerailed) vial 


STITT OTE tH Eee ieee and chased Robert | hin to shelter, being thiraty w ¢ the child'a gold piece. 


2 tof the m. She could not catch s i aud ya 
you?! said one of the men, ‘If one of cintecheral Pstarthan ahen “Lill | Of Mood he called for » drink, “This is for birthday present,” 
us puts you in bis pocket you will die said slic was putting the cup to his ud you m et buy what 
for want of air.’ tee Edith bonght «| ticed adytng soldier who 0 


an easy™ question. * TMdeEthe! r Without even tasting 
ttle fellow. eet ths i RS him the cup. | scarcely believe his eyes. He did not 
i of your I : Robert thy necessity | wait fur bis uncle, but ran every: step 
After talkin * of the way home to show the gold 


was so surprised that he could 


4 minutes, Edith juiped up on her piece to his au and wheniate Ey, 
ay ab CALA reaming. pst asmuch pleased as 
hat is the matter?” said Robert How to Keep Your Teeth Well. =| 1 ; 
here is a mouse under the table,’ ft tnkes at least two minutes t must buy something you can 
ith. brush the teeth properly always kee id. Let me think 
“Do not be atraid. J will catch i Remember that there are five sides | what it aba 


said Robert. of each tooth to be cleaned— the side | silver chain to wear upou your 
we took the vel ray ext the cheek, theside nearthe tongue, | When you area man t Iv will 
e ati Thi the top and the tw x between | Hl i h a silver chal 

then Robert saw that | teeth. Move your brush in circles on | Prince gave you! 
al mouse. He laughed | the outside of teeth and gums. C Hans was not at ull sure that he 
ard the tongue aud th 


awhile!’ 
ran and bid 


in a rat hole, and. 


6 was a bright ted a silver chain more than auy- 

hard a» sheyeDD th Fe ing the brush straigh K else in the world, but his «unt 

find Eun ) peut € se Ms sat y ny 3 was ¥ ey sure about it; wo she ave 

stopped tes then aa efteite tsixteon foresch sideand front, | the gold piece to # soldier cuusi and 
7 or’=!| os 


making two stro! f b ked him to buy the chain when lie 


Port Arthur Chronicle. each count, tor then y nt Lo the city the uext day. 


— ii i that the teeth have teen brus! E When it came, she called in all the 

t . Atbreak-| The space between the teeth must “The prince If 

The Dog and His Shadow fast Robert's other putiton bls plate, | be ped with Hey that bought 
Adogbnée bad s ulce'plece of meat for:| He put! butter and! syrup on) it. ‘He| The top or grinding surface of the id over nnd over. 


iT . Some say that it ow teeth must be cleaved thoroughly, : thought the chain very five 
DE SSD ete More than one-half of the holes in | indeed; but after he had looked 1: it 
Se Re Pan ilglinn <WHIe en f ; blara occur Gn'the tope: awhile, he was willing his aunt shonl 


we cut it but he couldnot. Edith 


lope was the case. fe + through | put itaway inthe great chest where 

mR galike beat torent at home, and Ive | UB! eee oee | Une kept the holiday clothes aud ‘he 

eee ie tirainug with the neat i | Was Cheated again. He laughed this | best tableclothes. 

his mouth, as happy ne « king. told Edith that he would pay her important. ‘There it Iny so long, hidden away it 
On the dog's w. e waa atrenni | Mie. or the chil y before he is | its little brown box, thatthe child felt 


with « plank acrose it, As the water clean your | sorry forit, and wondered ifit were vot 


WEI RIG cient hereto pad sto ath. Tonely. 
praia (tai clear rt eee, Tbeisherend Pony. Be sure to brush over. the guma,| He wasoften lonely himeelf, for there 
kazed intoita bright depths but. « d he Shetland pu Don’t brush them hard. Brush lightly, | was no one to play with at his own 


like niniself, looking up at him, aes 


lo! the dog had meat in his mou! 
“Tl try to get that,” said he: “they 

with both mine and his what 

feast [shall have!” As quick as thongh 


he snapped at the meat, but in doing +> i ny % 
he had to open his mouth, and his ow: re are quite eniall. The fox onve asked the stork to din- 


‘nd no woods such | ner, but only gave her some soup on 
ce fell to the bottom of the strea t ip on 
hen he saw that the other dug ha , fat dish. Of course, the stork could not 


H but well. he cus shy J not bleed. | home, aud his aunt did not like him 
+e ay. If they do, have the deutist look at] ph with other childien. She like: # 
land. You can see them on the | them. Hulse house, she maid, and she was vice 

Bae everybody pale did: 

< Somet 's, When jo was away 
The Fox and the Stork | wdtheie wan no oue to talkto, Hane 
Tie liad 
gold 


lands are swept on all sides 
ds from the . so the 


TARE ese tere peace cep ‘ eat this wich her long beak, and the 
Tn Urging to gmap x aladon he lost bi ecawatiliktatowe ice theatark invites 
substance. | ud wide wastes fox to She put the din 
; s ier 
eae In Shetland these hardy little horses | the table ina long, narrow jug which Berna one E as 


it lay in the dark chest fo: 4 


Ooaly, thelLittle Eslamo cen stabled. “The side ofa house, | suited her very weil; but thefox could | Jong tine —nearly a yent. 


4 or of a stone wall, isall the shelter 
Oogly isa little Eskimo boy, wholives they get. Many are left to du as they 

d. In that land; bestcan on their native hills and 
eis little but ice and snow. Iu shores. 


I would rather be right than presi: 
dent,—HenryClay. 


jura. | 


; go! sports every year.--N. 8. G 
Preston. % fe sday ‘To's ata) er made some the 
nly, L went, then doughnuts for sup cae i 
i arm and if Ris 11 Tom came home from school, 


be 
ib.was aie ho 
game, | i times: e doughnuts one dish in a 
nuasing f He was very fond of then. | 
hiv mother went into the din- him 
room to set the te, Tous took ee very sid because he 
three doughnuts out of his. packet ‘and | wanted to eat some candy. Ho was 
of : Hee ed ae if | never sly again. —Lucy Wraight. — 
‘ever ate one, aud Jim started to | + Ou June 28th inany-peo) le came to 
laugh hard and told Tom that he bad | Cobalt from Toronto. ‘Timamins, Hale 
eaten about « thousand of them. leybury, New Liskeard and Englehart. 
—Geo Hirons. ae ne ea Oa bee bull sree: 
bp e boys of New Liskeard went to 2 
) have a camp fire every | walk. We didn't seo my aunt so We rT 3) 
{ the pieces of svood we got | drove down to the eaurket and came ii May iy Aunt Hattie in Quebec, beats adi fot won Ey 
‘gods. We bad picnics out | back tothe same place again “bat we Meked my sister Nellic if she would like | the score of fifteen to eight. 
camp und used to have scout- | didn't see her there, so we drove COotake my: Aunt Hattie’s children | Op July Ist the bands of Toronto 
ing. Twayat camp for two or ‘three | through sume of Hamilton streets and whey Aunt and Unele would g0| and Englehart went to Cobalt. Th 
wecks aud then cae home. I went | then wert home. to Bn Went tothe bull ground, ‘They play 
Ty some Iittle pionics after that, CO eee aeis buck to school ngain . ‘The first week in June Nellie weet | gomeames. My family.and my friends 
then | soon wel on Sept. 17th, 1 got the train at Kit 1 Quelec to bring the children to} yodein an auto to the, ball. ground. 
eee rand iudte changeatGuelph,so Whitby. My Aunt and Uncle, left | my brother took some pictures of the 
Tasked the conductor If he would show ~ Montiéalona boat for England. They | people. ‘The Oslers, Rte Toronto and 
holiday. me the train that was going to Toronto went on a trip for two Ceenunis Falls went to Cobalt, A Co- 
lidAY yin Auguat my brother Carl | and instend of dot hetook me to When they were coming to Canad | halt boy helped the f Troquols 
ore ite, cane hotne and ata na | the “Travellers’ Aid St joty, It was they were a week on the boats When | patie play baseball. 
| snd Mantilthe afternoon, ‘Then they | the mine woman T met before and she they xt home, then they motored | hall againt the Oslers 
eet Irene Knd ine to ‘St. Catharines in usked me if F was going back to school from Quebec to Whithy inone or wo | the game by the sc fourteen to 
hiscar. Irene and [stayed there for [and Esuid ten.” She told me that ither’s birthday, They | nine, I bought c And peanuts. 
tie tcand we were glad to see iny the train would be here in « qinute stort nt y home fora few days and | sty parents went back home, We had 
brother Orvin, Lilly ick my old friends | OF 40. Si lara the children were glad tosee their |, guod time.—Alcide Audet. 
agin, Carl’ bis wife, Irene and Wien esi veah Toronto, inet my peeet hey Aalieen: home agnim | 7 st June 18th I went home. 1 arri- 
Ratio Port, Dalhousie and. went | WHEe a aunt and we chatted for a Hadith Nation Ce «| ved at Ingersoll at 11,30 o'ele 
Mining in the evening. We bad Whileand then Lwas on the way back | hiv iy my frat yeur at the 0.8.D. a tlarpe gadis Bietuil tthe stat- 
twine when we were in the water. to the OS, D. where the children had 1 au thirteen years ‘Old. LE became | fon. She and I walked along way and 
vic tito awim well but Laould not do already begun theit Teduns Taek deat when Lwasnive years old. took | we waited for my brother George to 
{trie ve went to Port Dalhousie three Crosson, Tiprending for two years in Toronto, | nest mie, He drove « car over to [n- 
#0. a ywith Irene aud the last twice | ‘On Saturday, July Wth Towoke up Teane to this school on Sept. 12th | Yeraoll to get my: trunk and she and 1 
ie Hoveredtbaawimas tiy/|jeikbe) muEni bout Botelock, My with many other pubils. ‘The texcler | went to Titeeranil to buy some. things 
her Gatl helped us, After swim: friend and Pwentto a boat and paid io Cite af ny train was Miss Nurse. | and he came for me, He wanted to 


{ would like to tell you about my 


tr ' 

ming, in the night we went home aud jekets. ‘The hoatis Ken AISt. publicechou! fice cream for 0 1 said ‘*All- 
bad ajollytime. After st AN at St. ey PAu ates ae ee a ee ie Halen 1 * He bought ne some. Tthanked 
Catharines, we went to Danoville. |p ion Bay, and. to B *: j Hatha gM Pare Aa Aare much, My father wanted 


nigton  Mujor Me 
Beach, We arrived at the Wasbaase grade in 
Iton, We saw Mr.Lilly 
twas for senior dep 


me to go. He was waiting 
come home, We went 

‘| father was very 

Wye kt howe ie T like this | Nie yiel> BSAA 
school very much. Thave mit ends | that Frances hus a iiew baby gitl She 

at the O.S.D and T hope E will + | isa cute girl. Sheisuuy neice. On duly 
Pearl Mallo th my cousin came from Chicago. 

Thad never met her before. She was 
delighted to see me. On August 1th 

ayo. Itisa very beaut- 


¥ 
Jonald. Lf wasin 


Wo hud » good time when we were in 
St. Catharines, L hope Ut shall go} 5) a : 
P thee agains whew f have tnished ath tis near Hat 
p the this year. —Sylvin R. Foster, [20 Mann 
1 haven't any news about my Nidaieia Chere rl 
lion for this local, When weas Se Re aaa PAtK. 
atachool on the tenth of Septe Ome atan on ttiellit 
teened strange tous and we did § hadtraces He ‘ 
enjoy it for the first few days, is 


yAlrat ny played indoor-bal 
wemissed the big boys, who were went tothe Switch Back Ruilwie 


jow Daan in 
le th 


‘ 
ised that 
much #1 


ends andi Loam going to tell you about® my | 
i 


We 


{T went to 


ly with. e, Several of tl nt there twice, Wee we eLtie’s mother telephoned |; 

did ito school this. year: rea teeta GT ean FAITE CLASES nt ee en ae ae ronnie 
Last June Dr. Joughlin roustitecicer for n Ik down a hill, dia and me to ge for t i Li 
tificaten to the pupils of mpbel iN. bathing-house, We ;* dt My other told us| —A farmer's wife in Ohio thought 


that we could. go. to Nettie’s house, | that she would cook some beans for 
i inner, It was summer time and it 
very hot the kitchen. She 
A fire inthe yard. She took a 
ane init and put it 


‘ watched some people swimming. Then 
Se ieae, wliniwatss [NSIT aa ene ay nee 
leaving school bi 


pleted the whole course. LSuph 


| 
i 


w 
ye of the boat was | made 
« Haanilton.’? 1 ave a mana ties | k 


plana torr ice 2A 


come of them wished to coul ti and Edna and T went aft it on the fire 

to have more education. We | from Toronto carrying soldiers aud into the ti Phe boat whistled. It : 
Hae that onr clase will attempt to do} fod acromathe Atlantic for the Great made ‘The boat went from ie y | 
well in school during this year. We 1914. Yor waso Park. When we into the kettle, She saw b) 
have played regular indoor bali with a : ‘Toronto about wiaso Park.we Went to. in the kettle and wanted to 4 


The lout was going ‘to She pat her horn under the handle of 
to bring those who live tn the kettle and lifted it from the tire, 8 
rk. Phe deat girls She putthe beans on the ground and 


other boys and it was greatenjoyment 

after working it sve after 

hoon since we returned to chor 
( 


clock at pight. We were very ti 
ype that the deaf boys i 


C Suminier my 


—R. G.Smith. Wabaswo Park... and box p T went in a waited for them te cool Whe they i 
| would like to weite my: little lneal balloon race. Us hat. Alm cool, the cow ate themallup. She | 
about my vacation. Tn Jul 1 stayed ve not uy ortant news for ne box of chocola i y. Afterwards the woman | 


yard and saw the kettle on 
yndered why the 
the ground. Aman told } 
her that the cow put the 1 the | 
ground and ate them all up. wo- | 
surprised that 


sa 
T went home, my mother was 


at homeand my friend ¥ ‘smother i 
Tiwon it, She likes it ver 


ivier-in-law Vern isking if) chin 
y Wheatley on a Inke to] local. When I 4 oy tert Park at six-thirty 
bweek with vix other, girls. | school, 1 found every one Well wid clock. La o'clock, L 
ticked my clothes for the c ip nd | after a few days test 1 began to help had a good time, 
(ak MeGlellan motored: te ston the farm, £ worked tf 

place and brought Wilma and Jean Me- | horses and b i 


but 1 would like to tell som 


Last summer Mrs.k 
faimily went to th 


Ciellan and me to a cottage. 1b was 
childeen went to tt 
boning when [wry there aud T felt On atte ; t PR EE ot 
Pane ili’ ; Hauat Bed, Many people sae a ttt ng to tell you about 
quiet. Dhat Tuesday Wilma’s mother Owen Sound Park icing an werople Ue July aud 2 


plane in the sky. Th mer 
Daily Star? and The my two aunts invy 
in atoke. iy brother Fred t 
y Tdid not ye because Tow 
farm and stayed with my cou 
aand Ruth Colliver for vs 
On Thursday inoroing at nine o'clock 
‘ona boat for Kingste 
Alexande 
They v ». They had 
Wonielt adelicous hineh at the hotel. Tn the 
tops to chiltven, They afternoon went for a walk and 
Tnuch. TL oused te Vought sou ts. ‘They saw my 
Exhibition last. year. 
ot, Oth. Peis the ti 
Psball go te the Exhib 
1 


set Pwent bathing and LE presumed | and we had « treat (is 
thot the water would be cold butit was ball, T got geht trips 
wan and rough, LD tried to learn to} and also made a ruv. My 
sicmand Eocan swim just a Tittle dis were greatly surprised thit 
Alier Estayed there for a week Wil: | vasa better batter than the other 
tic and Pweut to Wheatley and had | players. 
supper at Wilnals ph era, Wit | Another day T went to the prenic 
ther and fat VR.O. at Hurrixon Park with tse 
aid Linotoved tg Verw’s place wher a ichotwere formerly of this 
we were very sorry to flnd that my) sahool. 1 met veral of my old 
Heather Orrin’s cheek had been inji | friends and we talked about i 
ed. We had av enjoyable time. One) We had good ¢ 
dis Wilma and Lo went for a walk | gid not work ¥ ane 
dling Lake Brie where we found some | whole summer, aud finished work ut 
Is andasked iny friend Joy McOlel- | 6p. m. ev day.— Melville Rourke. 
paint them, 1 was pleased with | —Lam going to tell how 1 spent my ne nad eae 
Dorothy A. Healey. | sumer holidays inthe School for the inne at the fair, Lilet ic very 
This is the first time {Det at Halifax. In June we hada 7 met Lu Wiaight there 
4 jocal since Ecume | good picnie with sports. Early the summer, Did you ever 
from my summer holidays. Heaboue twoouilles Lon jibition! Dorothy Ve Bal 
was going hone, I left Belle 1 for the tic! a uf 
about 280 acm, and arrived in Guelph oi Jargge ise One day a compan 
aU about of elock but my ancle wasn't | dana. playing near a vive ! 
atthe station so Miss Blakely asked | about on foundland dog was with the 
the conductor of | toa xmoo Is looked 
Went Mall Phatattern i wat 
ticket nud tie conduc: | played: baseball acainst the Meds * 
» had 1 bi the Red boys beat the deaf boys.) A few 
nn the bind Dea other boys nnd E played football with 
Society.” She asked few ques: | someothers, After the sports, vay 
tions and then iny uncle came aud | ready for refreshments and we tity 
Inutored to Galt. We went back to the inp: 
When [got home, | found that my Lcrossed the sen to the sie 
groidmother wan all alone aud was in port and: ariv 3 Hew 
Health. "Phat afternoon, ny unieleask- o'clock, After supper, jn went to the grocery 
cl aeitt wanted to yo le Preston to N.S.D. grounds, | We had 4 thought a bag of eand shall tey to visit Ethel Bishop. 1 think 
see the ball game between Galt and aod sake again We had » splendid waiting for ner. n she will be surpr T hope that you 
Treston, 1 was very gladtg Ky but that holiday. We always have « goud pies grocery store and she gave him some like my local.—Mary A. Harris, 


wrote “The 
Weekly St 


beaches, 
House aid sags 
ive, ‘The water 


is 
do fer Ke 
were Jost atthe E 
wind Chieti 2 


and 
nuked her 


forthe boat and ¢ 
the night they 4 
four, They went home and we 
mut they were glad to see 
And my auntie. 

sf ebil When Leame home with 1: 
A Walt and Ruth. E found nobody 


th 


snd swe 
thanked them € 
i son 


dog beard her sereaini 

sro jumped inand be 

nal brought her to the gi 

ii sy 

One of the eda letter from my au 
: Tnethat Eshallggo to Kingston next 
Minmerifwe are wll well. She will 
a tip to the ‘Thonsand Is- 

Innids. enjoy going tora trip. T 3 


Jor took me 
i 


Lt re 
‘anda better form if possi! ae vd rials, 2 e t : 
English as it is used, not merely correct | in r jeache 
S20!" | which we judge thers, what very | °° "ap ston | Cy ete gal ee 
‘done by the pupil- lent and perfect people we would | | For instance hen boy writes, | body, mind ai ‘oul of the 
ilrekion of our tnstruc ae iis 0 easy for ns to excuse or| “Henry. id Tcoasted down the hill,” my jobis to use these inaterials 
x . u 
ri abecription price la one dollar a year | palliate a great fault in ourselves. why “down the bill’ 


OKO. F. STEWART, - - - - EDITOR. 


——SS ‘ 


If we all lived up to the 


ible in ad hand ok ‘email one! ‘alble they would coast 
miei s! 5 oe tauwey Wee comnieauls down the stair-way. Ten't it betta 
Address ail cominunteation% ana subscription |in our neighbor, : See ey mal ware Coue cl 
cue CARAS thing is that the people who have DEays corm 


BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO. 


tt ott T may do ttwell and acceptably, 
most and worst defects are generally aaa again, ** We rode on the eeeee | Some of these things I will endeavor 
the ones who most severely criticize and back.” Is that the way we would ex- | to set forth. ca 
condemn even the petty {wults of press it ourselves? ‘Theu why accept | In order todogood work, “it is es- 
others! it from- pupils who are learning nd jsential that I gain and hold the 
Following is an extract which . should be taught the beat construction? | confidence of my pupils. The best 
speaks for iteelf, from the Inat report of | October Sth to 1th was observed in} When «boy writes, “The puplls | work chnpot be done if the pupils lack 
HJ, Clarke, B. A., the Literary Ex-| Canada as “Fire Prevention Week." | went 10 thedining room this morning; | confidence in the ability or sincerity of 
atwiner of the Ontario Schoo! for the |phe need of special instruction and | thoy ate sausage,” what he means and the tedcher. : 
Deaf:— ‘ warning in regard to fires is apparent | what we would say is that, “We had | I must prepare my duily work, must 
“After a thorough anepections an from the fact that in 1023 there were] sausage for breakfast.” Then why ac- | know just what Tam going to do and 
plpsted te Sees woe epi he igh | over 29,000 fires in Canada, seventy: | oo) his stilted way of putting in? how Tam going to do it. Thorough 
foriner, inspections bas been well | five per ceut of which were caused by | ‘Therein lies the real diffence between | preparation on the part of the teacher 
fovmerined. for there hus beet as in| carelessness and could have been pre-} the grammatical form aud the verna- | for the day's work is one of the factors 
former years, a steady advancenet /vented, In 1028 Canada’s fire 1088) cular or colloquial expression: | in doing good work, 
untllitedayra a Lor Ot Ate eel | averaged $140,000 a day, or over $100] ‘Teach the lntter. I must show interest iu my work. 1 
officially, would hardly recognize it us | every minute, and in addition 397 i show that lam teaching because 
Llike it, and not because Lhave todo 


the sume school.’ people were burned to death, « large a 
The Teacher's Responsibility jit. ‘The teacher who does his work in 


majority being children under twelve 

f f years of age. How careless Canadians | ‘Teachers of the deaf should hold in| 9 perfunctory manner cannotcomplain 

whe false idea that the standing sue-| ce teshoen by the fact that while in] mind the fact that they are morally |if his pupils take their cue from him 
mw the proper training of | and do likewise. 


cess of great men is due to inborn | py,opean countries the average annual | responsible 
uring the years that they © {| must not allow myseif to get into 


“genius,” or to a happy combination | 1,95 from tire is less than 33 cents per | their pup! 

of circumstances, has done a great deal |jieaq of population, in Canada our| have them in charge. When teachers! a rut, I must always be on the lvok- 

ofharmiin the world, No doubt many | anual loss exceeds $6 per head. consider the matter seriously they aust ( out for view and better wife of Leach- 
Cauada is made this much the poorer | sec that a heavier responsibility reste 


ence cae 
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Ave aa 


people, in fact nearly ail people, are 


3 born with certain special aptitudes, but | 1,y fire, Burned buildings snd goods] upon them than upon the parents of | Tinust be full of pep if 1 wish to 
r the ability to use these talents to the | do not replnoe themselves. Fire losses | these children themselves, for the rea.” put pep into my pupils. 

; best advantage and to make @ success | 4119 yotpaid byt! Insurance companies, 1) that parents have no meaus of Tinust be prompt in my attendance 
3 of life, « mly one way—by hard |The companies merely collect pre-| reaching the imprisoned understand: | ¢o study. 


A slack teach 
* work, by patient perseverence. This slack teacher makes slack 


tniums from everybody in Canada} ing, and, bright as the deaf child tiny | pupils, 
1 illustrated by the following in- 


and pay 4 portion of the ammount collec | be naturally, it rows to sclivol age with 
ted to the person, who suffers by fire. }ablank mind, groping in a world of 

Fire taxes every one and none can | mystery. Wedon't kuow how far con- 
escape. The cost of insurance, which | science muy rule the actions of an wt 
represents the cost of fire waste, educated denf child; the child imay have 
added by manufacturesrs and mer-] some crude ideas of right aud wrong, 
chants to the price of their goods. but mere instinct must be its chief 
1 practised hours elu Fire increases the cost of everyth 
eure, aud now the world food, clothes, furniture, rents, “at 


0 jius. Before I was a genius I} all the necessities of life. 
was a drudge.” 


: Another great man once said that —— 
Bi thesecret of his success was not inspir- Accept only the Best 
By ation, but perspiration, “There is no 
“fo royal road to learning." 11 is equally 
true that there is no royal road to suc~ 
cess, crto the attainment of a good 
character. al road to 
any good or worth while thing. There 
jn even no royal road to heaven. 


| je disciplineof my class is of the 
i} highestimportance. O:derandeystem 
in the classroom are essential to the 
Vest work. If Lam tooensy-going, the 
pupils may like me but I doutt if they 
will respect me. If I am too severe, 
they may fear and obey, but they will 
not like me. 

Timust be stricly impartial in my 
treatment of the class, and avoid 
H the temptation of smiling upon the 
When she guthers her hearing chil bright pupils and frowning upon the 


about her knee to repeat their evening | dull, aud they moat need kindness and 
‘The following editorial, taken from | prayer the deaf one kneels with the encouragement, 


‘The Deaf Hawkeye, is worthy of care: | rest ; bth, it does not comprehend; and | 1 aust practice self-control. Che 
ful consideration, for it emphasizes a | the only auswer the mother can make | teacher who cannot keep h 6 temper 
fault in teaching that is by no means | to the questioning ofits patheticeye is | under the little provocations. of the 
uncommon, he teacher, struggling | vo point heavenward. How she wishes | classr weakens his influence over 
to gethie pupils to express themselves | just then that this afflicted child of bers | the pupils. i 
in intelligible language, teu tempt-| might but touch the hem of His} 1 iiust endeavor to cultivate « pleas- 
rence ed to acceptan inelegant sentence, saly-| garment and hear the divine ph: t and cheerfulmanuner iu the class- 
ing his conciente with the excuse that | phathi uu. A sunny atmosphere is agreat 
itis gramuatically correct atany rate. | Whi mes for the child | id to good work. If I do not 
Of course this is great mistake, and | to be sent to school the mother presses | sicep well, if ny digestive apparatus is 
is sure to make trouble in the future, | itto her bosom, and with a prayer that | G4. of plunt, if Lhave n qrouch again- 
In the higher classes, especially, where | others may do for it what she cannot |. oye,1 should leave the effects of such 
actual errors should be few, the texch- | do, sends itaway to be put into the | feeling ontside my classroom door. If 
ershould not xccept from the pupils | handsof stranger. Ibis a hear - | 1do Hot feel well myself, that isn 
y form of expression that is stilted | ing sacrifice but th | ouse for making iny pupile feel ill. 
Swectt lifeon ihe farnine Helm or uncouth, of that would not pass cur. | the child's puke: f, I should tuke into my class- 
Scout organ. | Tent among educated hearing people, | takes the mother's plac the lbssterbattts shinee 
but every boy | Following is the article referred te the mother’s resp. lly, inentally, and morally, and 


Gi eHe nye It has occurred to us at times that} in her hands « pi ine of it.-Oliio Chruntele. 


When Queen Victoria on 
upon t 
genitis he replied : *Yes, yo 
the world now calls met genil 
there wasa time when 1 was 
ordinary player ; but I coveted to be 
called « genin If 


mother of a deaf chi 
a mystic key to 


1 must yeor 


Coolidge gave last July as a farewell 
message Lo sixty boy scouts who were 
about to sail for Europe, and they 
apply to ail boys, and men too, as weil 

coute, and to as wellas 
Americans, And ally he paid 
aw high tribute Lo the beneficent intia- 


and assumes 
She has 
eof plastic elay | 
ourmethods are more negative than which she may tnold into a thing of 
constructive in teaching English. That | beauty. Does she always inake the | : aaa 

is we are inclined at times to fall into] most of it? That depends upon her | Fault Finding 

fields and streams, the « he habit of merely correcting gram- | conception of duty.—-V) i | Fault finding isan exsy joband thou- 


the plains, the open places and the | watical eriors—teaching how not to do je 
forests, Thut love will he a priceless | \ bias ah dened ee jsands of people are working for it 


: LS t rather than how it should be done. ‘without pa: It takes un effort to 
possession as your years lengthen out. | . 3 pay. for 

Porthesccunid isa reverence for law, | After reading sheet after sheet of My Job in the Class Room “accomplish things worth while. Isaac 
Make firm your resblution to carry on | language written in utter deflauce of | My Job! How do I regard it? How | MeCurray illustrates it this way: “A 
nobly what has been so nobly begun. | che simplest rules of grammar and |doTtackleit? What does it demand ! dog hitched 1a lawn mower stopped 


i der your guidance, | 
ivi thon nde ua vig towne mt ide eek ee eee, ae 
| was riding the mower said, ‘Don't 


rifices by which your great opport- | of it we naturally have a virtuous feel- 
: ed a is | tegol duty fnithfally performed. We} s: mind the dog; he is just barking as an 
1e ec * Mirt. | many timesaccept a sentence that is otic excuse to rest, It is easier to bark 
tae eee ee pildren even # bet- | grammatically correct, thoughitoffend | of the deat, dol magnify than to pull the machine.’ 
“The third isa reverence for God, ft | U8aKe. stead of crossing it out and } I belittle it? If Llook up: +t is easier to be critical than corr 
easies to hinder than to” 
jasier to destroy reputation 


ix hard to see how « great man can be teaching a better way. Then the verv | opportuuily tor service to 
arctica yan a sustaining nextday the same errors appear and | so use it, 1 magni 
influence of faith in a Divine power we repeat the proce: ith the hope | it mainly asm gre 


hers and rect. It 
. If t look upon help. i 


. Sats 5 i than to construct character, Anybody 

we could bave little faith in ourselres. . stake orimealticket, | 

We need to feel that behind iy is ine, thatsometimeand somebow the cor-| I belittle it. Sauienullies al ay Su cenauner uae He 
; man to 

telligence andilove, Doubters do not rect forms will finally be learned. [believe that my job ix second to faithiully at aconstructive task, 


| MOTTO: “The greate 
 ‘qand in maklog others hap: 
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teachers are aking 


fof the 
court, Atourua- 


ryse of tlie: BOTITIED C 
{has eon arranged. A few of the 
~ub-senior deaf girls are be- 


103 61 116—406 
68 116 150,344 
128 166 134423 
M4 192 128—354 
45 82 27-154 


b Madden 
Styles 
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162 102—372 
174 128-422 
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Bliruns ux follows: 


it would be my pride 
bblers to be: 
no tinker benide 
ld kettle Like me 


ie Nobody can 
4 than fean, Aud 
dows I 


fe byncied 


humble 
vit that 
worker, 


her work, 
She had the spi 
very 
tnuch honor 
wk wellae ther 
ome for mi 
ule full ase of such capa 
vad given her, “and this 
card other, It is all, is it 
funy of us? 
iything by halves, my 
‘leave it undone. Cul- 
38 


ull 

been iv 

P Shi 1 
it 


He as) 
Ber is 
Bette 
a spiri 

ua’ 


hinge. 
on vol do if you 
fand : those by whom you i 
Bye. Siuvenly work is worse 

dwors at all.—Boys and Girls, 


Our Best Friend 


mM bo kis our best friend. It 
Hit haseven itself, aud asks 
Ivisnever offended 

it never changes with the 
jealous of & 
Heares: and dearest in lonely 
and wien all other friends have 
j wok ne 


ry ayn 
kes us until worn ou 
And even then, when 


., * krentest truths of 

the have been revealed by 
he loftiewt heroism, the most 

Bhexunple, the noblest charact- 


intrudes itself | 


geeee 
Too Late 
Under the above caption the follow- 
ing pathetic story of a neglected deaf 
boy adinitted to the North Carolina 
school was recently told by the Deaf 
Carolinian: 
nother of these unfortunate cases 
where either ignorance orcarelessness, 
as the case may be, has again collected 
its toll has just come under our obser- 
vation. Fred Ward, twenty-ight 
years of age and deaf, was brought to 
this school Monday by hig futher, ap- 
penting for help for his‘boy, Since the 
habilation department of our State 
and the Federal Government has pre- 
viously interested itself iv this case, he 
was admitted. The young man is ap- 
robust health and seeis to 
eeprre rial mentality, dif he 
ad early training, we believe he would 
have been a normal young mat H 
can neither read nov write or make any 
intelligible signs, and we lind ourselves 
wondering whut an experience he has 
had during these twenty-eight long, 


silent yeara of moping about in mental 


jarkuess. 
When his.father was 
of bis experience, 
there wasn 
voice and) mnt 
help but wonder if it coul 


Ming of some 
it seemed to 


jug buck to th 

periences through wh 

have passed during the years hes 
have bee -At somebod 


he 

Supwrintend 

selves, we cant ’ 
The best that can be 

Will be to try to make b 


pe in this case 
a litle 
i 


We will dot 
Me. Ward, but We fear it is 


h part 
iany who h 


es mentally 
uo says there is not 
‘Their lives ha’ 


punishine 

nh Ubis slate pm the pl 
; will also apply 
sex are taken in band by 
Let us have a more 
e law and see that it 
s enforced, —Deaf Oklahe 


The Word of Honor 


urged the 
ad the 
them 


| 


ne. 
“1 know; L wish Leou 
turned longingly i : 
the trees and the lake, pipe 
Mias Herron that E would belp I 
afternoon, 1 cannot ge 
* questioned ab i 
You can help | 
happened 
nd you said 
hing about 


rt 
-tosay you'd 


hen y atl 


promise ix a 
pe auswered Cora. Then with 
aflash of ber gray € 


‘yh don't respect my own word Ido not 


she added, “If } Chure 


| 


inconvenience, many « a im 
ises are everywhere und of all sorts, 
the common coin of the .world, and 
they vary from the utterly worthless 
up to thosé upon which we rest our 
souls in time of trouble, and upon 
which we venture our eternal welfare, 
There are virtues which may flud 
some root in false religion, but did 
you ever think that truth is essentially 
Christian? No page cult teaches or 
prizes it, and heathen lands feel no 
shame of fal vd. 
one’s own word is 
lightly by mar, 
Christian civiliztior 
biiterly resent being culled unreliabl 
“wish all our young people could be 
thoroughly grounded in the doctrine 
thata promise i 
given careless! 
ned, woless it is later 
gor utterly im- 


atthe head of 


is continually 

vse who enter 

igations and then for petty 2 
pthen “Tdlikeae 


o be happy, ch 
#! tle with the bi 
when things are breaking tight, when 
iT ax to be just one grand 

i 


But what about a 
the balm for bin 
t 


ann winner. 
men hav 
If the world loves 
ation and t 


ady to bt 
eat and di 
and xe 


sgh 
to stand up under defeat, 
that make that sort of 
ones Uhat 
is own 
Tose wink more than they los 


y the poor 


ng 


smiler. 
1 knows that 
stniles, looks hap 
so Tong has he 

ponent. Let | 


her than tt 


day a little cl 
vother somewhere 


itterly and 


ont iite tl cryin 
losted her 


sul that she ha 
Poor little f 
It was not suany minutes bef 
‘The crowd 


K 
ad 


t tind ti 
to stand right bere on this 

‘und keep hold of her hand, and 

see if ber mother doesn’t come to find 


ont of Park Street 


as the big belted policeman st 


irds 


ra me 
when the 


is the inan who 


by the grum- 
ud the grouch wid 


ishment hard, and he loses what the 


ear-old j* 


1 featlon hearts, 


{have tostand there? Suddenly « woman 
dashed intorthe shifting outer edge of 
onlookers. She had been crying, and 

face was wild and “anxious. 
“That's my baby!” she cried out in e 
voice that made eveybudy’s heart give 
a Rind jump. 

it the policeman pushed her olf 
coolly, aud uever offered to let xo of 

the child’s hand. t 

“ How can I tell that she belungs to 


ke § 
and actious did show, 
her voice the little girl burat out of the 
policeman’s grasp, and flung herself 
into mother’s arm: 

©O mamma! mammal mamma!” she 
kept crying. fonght I'd losted you!" 
“Can you tell now?” asked the exul- 
tant mother, 

“1 guess you'll dol said the poli 
man, with a satisfied Took at the tw: 
as he moved away ou his’ 
crowd cheered and Inughe 
little—the fathers and mothers in it. 

“Actions will show !"? I said to 
self us I walked on thoughtfully. 
any loud words or claims, but action’ 


The Speech of the World 

The English language contains about 
000,000 words, But there ure dead 
words, just as there are dead books in 
every library and dead men in every 
cemetet ‘Also there are words that 
are dying, All living languages are in 
a state of flux —words being born, 
words obsolescent or dying, and wi 
obsolete ordead. New-born 
words are calledslang.” This is their 
infauey. Like children who run the 
gauntlet of teethin mumps 
aud other ills, wot may nuke their 
calling good, cease to be “slang,” aud 
win for themselves 1 di ry place. 
rage, and teri used 
themselves be 
600,000 words 


dropped, 
ing, reading and 
Coneciuus of no loss, ‘This large percent 
aye of unfamiliar teri is made up of 
scientific or technical words never inet 
outside of Lext-books, and archaic 
words that hayetost their 
i their useFil Ag 
le languages, as well as words, 

leud. Of living tongues, 
dialects us well, the nuniber 
ble Babel of speech. 


iting would be 


the world 
no jess Una 1024, 
with 937 


strange bo bw, 
Hialects, having 


pe 
70 venp: 
ages Lie W 


at present: the popular, 
people who use it number 200,000,000, 
While it is being Laught as & secondary 


scores of millions of pupils 
apan, Lodi ico and 

. h approaches 
es anywhere 
u which ts 
people, ‘The 
ically in the 
The (alian 


near it, ex, 
spoken by 
Portuguese 
scale, with bu 
is used by 10,000 
000,000, the neh 
an by 90,000,000" human 
rivation the 
gu ted tot 
family. 100,000 w 
random 0,000 will be 
in, and balf that 
Greek ov Latin; wh 
10,000 will b 

cous SoU ee 
rew and Ludian. —G 


he Geer 
1,000,000 
lowest unin 
30,000,000, 
10, the 


cords taken 


representative 
the lear 
ie 
thout 


wil 
e to hin 


Tthinkit would be dimeutt ‘ty find 
stat whieh, in our largest cities, 
Will go turther in the taking 
+ things for which the ctly exists 
nthe provislon aad maintenance 
playgrouids. s. Brown. 


} 
| 


life and tone 
Leats strou- 
deur 


pulse which give 
to our edt ail set 
gest. below th elght « 
Sabin. 


2 luNT JACKSON e 

O sunsand skies aud cloude of June, 
‘And flowers of June together, 

‘Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October's bright blue weather. 


When loud the bumble- bee mukes 


Belated, thriftless vagrant, 
And golden-rod is dying fast, 2A 
And lanes with grapes are fragrant; 


When gentians roll their fringes tight 
‘To save thew for the morning, 

‘And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 
Without a sound of warnings 


When on the ground red apples lie 
In piles like jewels shining, 

And redder still on old stone walls 
Are leaves of Woodbine twining. 


O suns and skies and flowers of June, 
Count all your boasts together, 
_Love loveth best of all the year 
October's bright blue weather. 


Bushy Tail 


Once there was a squirrel nan 


tree but the nuts were 
burrs and he could not get them. He 
couldn't open the burrs so he asked Jack 
Frost if he would open them, “Jack 
Fi ne along one night aud opened 
the pfickly burrs but Bushy Tail could 
not get the nuts out, so he went to Mr. 
Wind and asked him if he would blow 
very hurd und shake the nuts out of 
the burrs. That night Mr. Wind blew 
very hard and in the morning the 
ground was covered with chestnu 
; Bushy Tail was very busy then 
ing the chestnuts in hie mouth to b 
home, so that he would have plenty of 
food for the winter, 


Bushy Tail in October 
Said Bushy Tuil toJacky Frost, 
“Please come around donight, 
And open split the prickly burrs 
‘That hold the ch 


‘Then’Bushy cried to Mr. Wind, 

‘omorrow morn please blow, 

And make the burrsthat Jack will wplit 
Fall to the ground below.” 


So Jacky tapped npon the burrs 

With all his might and main; 
And Mr. Wind then shock the trees 
ute fell like rain, 


As busy as a bee: : 
And chestnuts for his winter food ) 
Stored in a hollow tree. —Lilias Col 


The Color For Nuts. 


“Dam very glad the nuts aren't red 

Or the squirrels would find them all.” 
‘Tom said, 

Now if nuts were blue, thought the 

squirrel, "Oh, deart 

uid bide from the child 


tree, "Il know 

Not a nut would be left on the groun: 

"to grow. 

So they all agreed in the wood and i 
the town. 

‘That the very best color for nuts mus 
be brown. 


A Brownie and a Pussy-Cat 
A brownie and a pussy-cat 
Went out to walk tog 


to the 4 
is fine 


ill they u dog did spy, 
When pussy sprang into a tree, 
And shouted back, “Good-by!” 


Tail worked «ll day lony. 


“If the nuts were bright,” smiled the 


They walked along and talked alony. 


and 
brave, and went to make a visit. Not 
far away, on the shore of apretty lake, 


was w little house, Some people 
living there for the summer, 


Robert wanted 
to have some fun. Sohe went to the 
garden and got n lire pumpkin. He 
carried it to the house. It was very 
heavy and he wastired. He pnt it on 
abench. He called hiseister Nellie to 
helphim. They made « Jack-o'lan- 
tern. 

Robert cut holes in the pumpkin for 
eyes, Hecut a hole for the mouth. 
He outlarge teeth. Nellie gots candle 
and lighted it and putivintothe pump: 
kin. The Jack-o'-Lantern’s eyes were 
very bright. Its mouth was very large 
and very ugly. The Jack-o'-Lantern 
looked very funny.—Selected. 


Hallowe'en Night 


The last night of October is Hallowe'en 
night, 
Then the Brownies go out to set things 
aright. 


They make jack-o-lanterns, and light 
the dark way, 
For the lone traveller, until it is day. 


From the lame man‘s door all the leaves 
they rake, 

Tofeed the poor, the cabbages they, 
take. 


‘The apples they gather to save them 
from waste, 

And into the sack they put them with 
haste. | 


‘The potatoes they dig, and throw into 
the tub, 

For the sick old lady who bas clothing 
torub. 


| 


The fence they mend for men without 
neans, 

And then hurry on to gather the 
henns. 


‘The hinge they fix to the old gates 
and doors, 

Fasten the windows, and clean up the 
floors. 


And when it in day, they run home 
with a fright, 

And say itis hard to work all the 
night. Selected. 


The Squirrels. 


One day two little girls went to the 
woods to find hicke uts. They 
found some and put them into a basket. 
They put the basket on the ,round 
near a tree and wenlaway to look for 
more nuts. When they came back 
they saw two gray squirrels run up the 
tree. They looked into their basket. 
There were no nuts. 

Who do you think took the nuts? 


A little brown baby round and wee, 
With the kind wind to1ock him, 
Slepthigh in a tree, 
‘And he grew, and he grew till, 
Oh, dreadful to say! 
He tumbled right out of his cradle one 
day. . 
Down, down from the tree-top a tere 
rible fall, 
But the queer little fellow was not 
hurt at all, 
And sound and sweet he lies in the 
grass, 


t 


And there you find him whenever you 


pss. 


eyes saw them all go out tosailonthe | Stuging and singing 
Inke. So he started over to see what A merry good-bye. 
kind of x house the nice people lived ‘Tell all the birdies 


i 


L table, and peeped into thedish, It was | 


couldn't find any out doors, 


ran home. 


wondered who had been there eating 
theic nuts, 


a ws uite | * 

~ But one day Mr. Squirrel grew qui “Wheu the culd? 
winter time, Jack and enjoyed | 
eating the apples they bad gathered iy 


jthe fall, 


Mr. Squirrel! liked these people. 
They never tried to catch him. _ 


| Good:ty, littl hirdies, 
Ou this day Mr. Squirrel’s bright 


Fly throngh the ky, 


| Fiying above, 
We in our garden 


Send them our love, 


We'd like té yo with you 
If we could fly, 

It must be so beautiful 
Up in the sky. 


He scampered across the grass, then 
up the steps, and in at the open door, 
‘There was « large cool room, and iu 
it was atable. { 
On tela weea dish, ‘What is ' 
in that dish?” thought Mr. Squirrel. | 


1'11 jump up and see.” 
He got np on « chair, then on the 


ooo 


October 12th is Columbus day, Many 


Ranectalt tt. Yours ago aman named Ohristopher 


Ob, how glad Mr. Squirrel was! 1 
was pot the season for nuts, so he 


| studied about the earth, He said the 
earth was round, Many people laugh. 
ed at him. He 
to sail around the earth, 
thought he was crazy. 
no money. He could uot buy abips, 


He broke the shells and ate n great 
many. ‘Then he filled hip cheeks and 


When the people came back, they 


October. 
Chestnuts are falling. 
Apples are ripe. 
Bonfires are burning. 
Footballs are out. 
Hallowe’en's coming; 
Then we shall have fun. 
In it not jolly, 

October has 


—_+-—_ 


The Oak Tree and The Squirrel 

‘There was once x little gray squirrel 
living in the woods. 

All day long he was very busy gath- 
ering nuts for winter, 

But day a sad thing happened. 
‘As he was busily hopping about soi 
thing sunpped on his foot and poor 
Bushy Tail was caught in » trap. 

How frightened he was! He tried 
und tried to get away, but the trap 


‘He went to see the King and Queen 
of Spain, He told them what be 
thought about the earth, He told them 
that He wanted ships. He wanted 
to sail west on the great ocean, The 
King aud Queen listened, They could 
hardly believe all that Columbus told 
themand hewentaway. Inashort time 
Queen Isabella sent for Col us and 
told him thatshe would give him three 
shijfe. Columbus was very happy. (ol- 
Aumbus got ready fora long voy 
On August¥, 1402, he sailed from Spain, 


He sailed for many days, The sailors 


but Columbus would not go back, 

On October 12, 1402, they found land. 
It was one of the Bahama islands, Col: 
umbusand hisamen landed on, sThey fell 
upon their knees and thanked God for 
bringing them to a new lund, They set 


Jhield hin fast, He rested awhile and, UP the Spanish tay. ~The Dent Hawk: 
how his little heart did beat! Then °7* 

he tried again and ngain, and at last eee: 

with a jerk out came his foot, but it October 


wawalleut aud bleeding and he couldn't | “October's woods are bare and brow, 
step on it. } 

He hopped about on thiee legs until 
he came to the here he li 

He tried and tried but he couldn't 
climb, At list he lay down and went 
to sleep. In the morning he was 
hungry, but he couldn't climb a tree 
toget a nut, As he sat under a big | 
onk, wondering 
looked down ath 

"The cree knew Bushy was hungry 
aud at last thought he would try to 


own nuts cover all the ground 
merry syuirrelascamper round. 


Autumn 
There are three autumn 
They are September, October a 
ember. This is October, The children 


j then and fall off the trees, ‘They: like 
| to look for hickory nuts, ‘The squiirelt 
like to look for nuts too, ‘The Faves 


help 5 yi ave beautiful in October. They are ed, 
He shook himself ouce but nothing | yellow, orangeand brown. They fall 
happened. off the trees and the children like to 


He shook himself again and all at 
‘once the acorns began tu fall. 

Bushy jumped up and began to eat 
them. 

How happy he was! 
And the oak tree was happy too.—Sel. 


_ Picking Apples. 

One day Jack's inother told him to 
pick the apples on the old apple tree 
in the yard, Jack asked Jessie to 
help him. “Jessie was Jack's sister. 
"They pulled his little red wagon to 
theappletree. Then Jack put aladder 
against the tree and climbed it. He 
picked the apples and threw them down 
round. Jessie picked up th 
nd put them into the wagon. 
When the wagon wa- fall, they hauled 
itto the house, And then they carried 


play in them. 


Sa 


Jack Frost 
Jack Frost comes in October 
‘That merry. freezy fellow. 
He opens up the nut burrs 
And turus leaves red and yellow. 


The Acorn 

Av acorn grows on an oak tree. It 
is the seed of the onk tree. It is +!aP- 
ed like an egg and is small, smooth and 
brown, Itis likea nut. {t grows in 
a brown cup. The cup is rouab: 
uirrels and chipmunks like to et 
acorns. In the autumn they a!tY 
them in their months to their homes 
and hide them. They eat them in the 
winter. 


r 


Columbus lived in Genog, Italy. He | 


id that he wanted © 
People 
Columbus had | 


one wouldhelp him. HewenttoSpain, | 


He sailed out on the great ocean. | 


wanted to go back, ‘They were afraid 7 


love October because the nutsare ripe | 


October's leaves are falling down. | 


uty in the forent, 
,and rubs the 


he pu 
of the honey-comb, Nor does he stop 


till be has rolbed the poor bees of ull 
their store, 

When winter comes, the bear creeps 

into « hole or cave under the thick 
tices. ‘There he makes for himself a 
bed of leaves aud twigs; and when the 
snow comes it covers him, aud he lies 
snugly hid beneath it, 

He closes his eyes, and sleeps 
during the rest of the winter, Iuspriug 
bewakens Up again; and begins once 
F jnore to roan wbout the wouds, 

Meu go to the forest to haut the 
bear, ‘They wish to get his skin to 
make coats, and blankets, aud mulls, 
They aleo eat his flesh, wud make oil 
| from his fat. if 

[will tell you wstury of what once 
took place in # country Lown in the 
south of Germany. ‘The master of a 
P dancing-bear was sitting in an inn ext- 
| ing his supper, and the bear was tied 
up in the yard. 

fu om upstairs three little child- 
ren were playingabout. Tramp! tramp! 
was suddenly heard on the stairs 
W ould it be? ‘The door tlew open, 
and, behold! there entered the bear 
with his heavy chain. 

‘Tired of standing so long in the yard 
alone, Bruin bad at length found his 
way upstairs, At firet the children 
were in great fear aud each ran inte a 
corer to hide himself, 

‘The bear found them all out, but did 
not harm them in the least. He it 
ea big dog, thought the children; and 
they began to stroke hint in a friendly 
way 

The bear stretched himself at full 
length on the floor; and the 
hoy rolled over him, and laid 
on the shaggy black fur of the beast, 

Then one of the boys went and 
brousht bis drum, and beat away on it 
With ll hin might; and the bear rose 
and rood on bis hind legs and began 
to dance. 

Wihatfunitwast Each boy sh 
ad 1)< musket 
bear and het 
awes they 
tw r 


me, 


Was her fear, 


the youngest boy, said with a 


thy 1 soldiers. 


Koo) supper before shutting 
for ‘he pight. 


Filling A Basket With Water 


Aing what he wanted done, 
Once he wished to find © man who 


this \s the stery of how he found bit, 


i nore than a bundred who came to 
lin. 


der, 
wax given to the 
and 


She vardly knew whatto do, 40 great 


Of eo out delight, “Mother, we are play> 


A’ that moment the master of the | 
bei: une in,aud Ted him away to a 


.?f] He took off the 


1h the faraway land of Persia there 
uc: ved aking who did uot like doing 
this. just us every-body else did. He 
4lWwoys tried to tind other ways of get- 


Woulldo just what he was told,—iid 


He nade it known that he wanted 
tdi some work, and chose two out| ger pail. 


bi io his yardenand gave 
lurge basket, telling them to fill, 
water from the well, Then he 


they had done it well, they should be 
}paid. The men began pouring water 
into the basket, without thinking much 
about what they were doing. But at 
Just one said tothe other: “Weare very 
foolish to go on with this work, for we 
‘cau never fill the basket. The water 
Tuns out as fast as we can pour it in.” 

But Hassan, the uther man, said: 
“That does not matter to us; the king 
must know why he wants us to fill this 
basket with water. Besides that, we 
‘shall be well paid if we doit to please 
hin; and what more do you want?” 
‘ery well, you doas you like, but 
[shall not go on with such a silly piece 
of work.” As he said this, the first 
ian threw away his pail and went off. 

Hassan did not say anything in reply 
but kept on working the whole day. 

When sunset came, he was tired aud 
stiff, but the well was very nearly emp- 
ty. 

He was just pouring out the bast pail- 

ful, when he spied something very 
bright which bad fallen into the basket 
hen he looked aguin, he saw « fine. 
gold ring. It had been lying at the 
bottom of the well, and he had brought 
it up in his list pail of water, 
“Now,” he aid," [see why the king 
wanted us to pour the water into the 
basket. If L bad just poured it out on 
the ground, the riug might never have 
been found 5 
When the king saw the ring, he was 
Very ind, for he knew that this was 
just the kind of inan he was looking 
He told Hassan, first of all, that 
he might keep the ring for himself, 
“And,” he sai ou have done this 
one small thing so well, that I feel Lean 
trust you in big thi * And to 
Hassan's great joy he found himself 
made the chief of all the king's 
servants. 


The Pail of Gold 


Once upon a time there lived, i 
n lund beyond the seas, n por 
who went each day to the forest to 
cut wood, He made little money at 
this and often wished that he could 
find other work to do. 

One evening as he was returning 
from hix labour, he met a beautifal 
dressed. in white. 

“l-evenin, snid he as he took 
off his cap to her. 

* Good evening,” said the 
© What bas kept you so late?” 

+ Thave been cutting wood in tl 
ng 
sid the man. 


lady. 


on would like other work with 


Tie door suddenly opened, and the 
chicien’s mother entered, What] better pay?” 
@sicit this was for a mother to seer eed I would, and Lam not hard 


ppose,”’ said the lady, *T were to 
ail with gold, would you he 
-and she pointed i 


h day. 
Indeed L would,” said the suf 
man. 

™ Look inside.” 


eraud found the 
y of gold coins. He 


pail fall to the bi 
was nearly overc 
Then he though! 
aw big pail! The fairy 
it just a> easily ax this smal 
then L should be rich for life. 


wild have filled 
ye, and 


» 
ta smull pail,” 
though there ix much 
should like te ron b 


ne and get a lane 


»| “As you wish,’ said the fairy. © 
Away heranat the top of his speed tu 


when he came to the spot where 


‘he had left the fairy, she was not there, 
[nor was she anywhere to be seen, 


hough the yrass had a yellow tinge 


where she hud stood. He looked anx- 
jously into his dinner pall, but there 
was ho gold there—just the remains of, 
his dinnes He was poor as before 
poorer and sadder.— Breton Folk-Tale. 


= 
The Lion and the Mouse 

One uy « lion lay asleep iG the 

wouds. A mouse, by chance, ran over 


his nose. 


‘The lion was about to 


¥ 
vat him, 
the mouse begged hard for his lif 


“Ifyou will let me yu,” he said. “1 
Some day I 


shall 


‘er forget you, 


may able to help you.” - 


The lion siniled. 


said he, 


you,” 


“Run away, little 
“I shall not burt 


Some days later hunters pute net in 


the lion's path. 


and could not free himself. 
The mouse heard himroarand ran to 


him. 


He fell into the net 


“1 will help you,” said the mouse 


and be began to gnaw the ropes. 
Tt was hard work and slo: 


Inst the ropes fell apart, and 


war free, 


» but at 
he lion 


“How can L repay you for what you 


have dene?” said the li 


“You spared uy lifeone day,” said 


the mousy. “1 
able to save yours 


lad that [have been 


The Town Musicians 
The doukey was old, and his mapter 


was about to sell him. 


He 
with me to town and ji 
sid he 


“Come with t 


said the 


“Come along 
they. 
AU right, 


At night the 
in the woods. 


Tau 


said th oste: 


Let as frighten t 

th 
window. 
back. ‘The ext elim’ 
back. 
pon the cat 
wich the wit 


head. 


1 
their might. ‘The don 
dog barked, the cat 
crowed. It 


rooste 
noise. 
It scared the r 
as fast as they 
The 
and ate what t 


ther on, they meta 
1 joiu our band,” said 


et a dog upon the road. 
the baud, 
You can beat the drum.” 
hit,” said the dog. 
met an old cat by the way. 
and help to make musi 


“We have heard you sit 


cat. 


said the rooster. 
came toa large house 
fhe donkey looked in 
high window. 


hungry,” said the cat. 
“Let us drive the robbers away,” 


All 


was u 


“Come 


ster. 


He saw 


How shall we do it?! syid the don- 


‘said the dog. | poor little chick= without an 


Joukey put his feet upon the | we: 
climbed upon his 


The rooster tlew up and stood 


looked in 


b they sang together with all 
y brayed, the 
wed aud the 


dreadful 


bbers, whe ran away 


1 friends sut down to supper 
vers had le 


‘Phen they put ont the lights aud watt- 


ed. 

An hour lat 
He tried to light 
fireplace. 


in th 


went to town. 


id, wnd they never 


rbber 


ade 


ase. 


aie back. 


udie at the coals}, 
The coals were the 
ratched him, the dog 
od him, aud 


at his speed. 


Was never 
je them 
une bac 
a hon 
and never 


October’s Party 
October gave a party : 
The leave by hundreie capo 
The Chestn ‘Oaks, P 
Za lenveaofevery eazse. 


The Chestnuts came in yellow, 

ae inerimson dresc 
Maple 

In scarlet looked their best. 


All balanced to thelr partners 
‘Apa gaily fattapet by: aT 
The: was ‘a rainbow 
‘New fallen from the «ky. 


‘Then in the rustic hollow 

Av hide-and-seek they played ; 
‘The party closed at sundown, 
And everybody staycd. 


Profesor Wind played louster ; 

The "iow alone‘ iron : 
nd then the H 

in hands across, ail round. 


Gronok Cournn 


The Chickens’ Little Mother 


“Youngsters,” asked\, daddy | one 
evening, ‘did you ever see « mother 
hen with a brood of her little chickens?” 
Why, of course,daddy!"'said Evelyn. 
“Every one who has ever been on « 
farm has seen U NF 

Daddy'seyestwinkled. “I knew you 
had,” he said, “*but 1 wanted to ask the 
question just togeta good beginning for 
my story of this evening. [t is about 
alittle girl who played mother —and 
very successfully, too for « brood of 
chicke: 


see, these chickens had lost 
the pwo mother. She had been care- 
less in eating and swallowed « rusty 
nail. Very soon after poor Biddy had 
become very ill and had divd, aud that 
had left herten poor little chicks—wee, 
downy, little things, just hatched they 
were, too —withoutany mother, What 
todo with the chickens was a puzzle, 
yone of the other hens would tke 
care of them. 

Ine of the hens, «speckled one had 
twelve chicks of her own, and wh 
irphans were pl 


creatures doing 
id? and she 
ven giving 


near 
walked away without 
them another look. 
“There was another hen which had 
ouly four chickens of her own, but she 
was a cross old creature and pecked: at 
the new ones whenever thes 
e near her. Really it looked 
Li she wanted to kill them. 
“All this happened on a farm at 
which a little gil was staying for the 
Like all you ngsters she 
kens and spent 
such of her time in watching them 
scratch and quarel and in feeding 
them. When she saw how ly the 
mother 


suminer. 


wasfond of the ¢ 


is she 


the other bh 
sided to adopt them herself. 8 
sk the ten little chicks up carefully 
in her apron, cuddled them down in 
1 smoothed their feathers, 
ey seemed te 1 that tb had 
found a good friend and remained 
quietly and contentedly in her lap. 

As long as the little girl remained 
on the she was a good my 
the chicks, Shes ght tl 
toscratch for worms. Every ni 
put them to bed ins 
ing then up to ke 
the amornings, bright and. ei 
Went first even before 
Drewkfast, te that her little ‘ehild- 
ren,’ as shecalied the ten chickens, had 
wiething toed They knew beraud 
e glad to Lit was 
ly funny sight to 
call aud ray her. 

Slespent most of her tinks mother ing 
herehicks until they became <0 


treated by 


r lap 


y uswer 


tion is no trifle, Michael Angelo, 


ard, every T 
was on the spot at 3 o'clock, | 
nud waiting for you, but you 


having run away my. 
St. John Martin found a9 Ses 
vow it cannot bodone,,| itt the streets. He had just 
Poe oneay. failure; | only child, x boy bout my own age, 
you, one by not unlike me in personal appear- eee 
‘The dangers that wait to ascail you. ce, and somehow L seemed to take | these men, that they may tnd relief 
Bae uit backle in with a bit of eri, the vacant placein his heart. ‘Chere | from suffering. ‘Thousands are every 
Then take off your coat and i U0 I My buve my history from the day in | year xentaway with health restored. | pay suxpay—Sunday. aaa 
Just auart la Lone eee you Baye ny sony tTeind dead earl | Salyer hiv steel tm the hand of «| ™"etneattattare at 380 pat, Purl of 
ee eeeaee AGI Spoke the first kind word that had | skilled surgeon. yet what wonders it end the Forget ve 
cheered nae jousiinhe Tor-yearel=s re- | can accomplis! - a ohayehes! ‘whenever dewited thepartors, 
solved then that if ever it Iyy in my] Ina little cottage sits « woman w obarRe: 5 eRe b 
power | would return the rife # thot- | « child in her a Sa ERA ESE PS er Dy ler eat far ety Cee 
. brave American snnd-fold, But I never dreamed thet | oa conch near by. Her face bears it 
Pee rae oe recini doing impossible | Lucy's father was ny Lenefactor.”” the mak of sorrow and anxiety. A 
FT ee eave: He turned to ber with a bright con- | few days since,,the futher of the house- 
Sings 5 oe tote aid, ‘as they always | Stitulatory: amile as he concluded, | py, inid way to rest. A long ill- 
weber antials 2 Bhile the brown face of Paul Parker | jean hne used all their little hoard 


It can’t be done! worked veitangely ¥ 
i shuckaN gely with the emotions | <avings, and the mother knows not 
De Ea eantet snes AONE | he could not contra hich way to turn, She ie mending 
wroud-elincks can't clin) tree Mog | _¢” Lthought you wouldnt bal ebowt’ Vrwnt in ber litle bow Tikes ‘and try- 
batt Seed treo He kuew thatit| ra te: boy,” he said, ly. Cling to plan forthe futare. What has) Winter, Sauder 
hi veauld wet up this tree the dog could thought your face was a good and trur | sieinher iand? In her extremity she flalls, Misses James 
de cotch him, “Now,  wood-chucks | ONC: But T he'n't no righ finds ouly her needle, but her resolve | yy. Garnoiic Poris recalve rellaious tun 
ee bat hie hed ta; ao.he | BeenMlts se Rous father— ~ [intaken.” Inher needle lies her oppor- | ton on Sunday morning from 8.4 to 
t it eH) . My ites mud z aS one, sir, in | tunity. With it ae ill pro’ Kt for |, aaron Peet ‘Dennard; Sine Ie {3 
if i called i i Laks eve aoa Herself wud her little ones. “Only «| ” Mine Carroll, Allss Coffey, Mis Lally and 
1 ithe calles inpoe oe know how to thank you, Yes, and it means many Mr. Lally. a uf Busan 
‘ ; young man.” - hours of toil —— 
ae hy * Then do not Perhaps Wea und daveraninal aa Cloray mon of all di 
‘ eee the, ior pared i of these day: ; ded, she will make for herself and her child- ourdlatly Invited towiatt us atamy. time. 
i : that Helter sk you for yet more favors. nn livelihood. : ; 
eitiens nor churches, WOt git do A ee aT reer went home to is |" "Ay immense audience crowds the Industrial Departments : 


boys, have ever reached « point when ‘ Sa pH Res 
non to its fullest cae eee aie eats 1S 


they ca they can do no tore. ron for Junior 
tnnds a man 20 for 
When they have to do more they 1} 1 and fron mn. 90 pan. 
[ thing of pis ‘attend school ; for thore who do 
A boy strays into # field where there ts Poe from. .00 acm. to 12 noon and trom 2) 
pai. each working day: except 


isan aggry bull, and. there is a brief ane . 
y t is t cr Baturday when the offi nd sho) it 
bata eae ae eau nedgelt tide of listening thronghout the ai elosed at upon, en 


Hl : cape he situply must jump a hedge fie } ; # 
* 7 j m 1 wonld alinost seem that a | Dosestic Science CLasaxsas may bearranged 
i SEE Rte! Japed fe | Lovin Pa got into it Tong ag voice floata out to the ones | from time to time, ae oy 
school more thi And he told bis adventures: wh’ He rai 1 The sewing class hours are from 8 a.t. to 1.30 
vi zand b listening. A young mau ers, 
has to do tive now ; au 5 il « ae foe juntors and from 2 3 pai. to 
- A great nation wot lony ag: found Didn't f mil nul ed fifty cents t ed in EAN As Be walks up ine ale pun, for seniors. 
il bec smarine al ai a uu eee that one sleeve is empty. Ax e ne, 
t inecifin peril because of sulrmarine at | ty Lod advantage?” hedemanded, | hcyescuerthe platform there are thone cee Lr lnLiDe ovens Thepmrament to beletl 
gleefully. tach Way when work ceases {n a clean and 
(eos De A dena tidy condition. 
¢ erben ull ; recotiegen: 
2A tovetedys onesie wil gat stage mule eery mpc | ern’ ‘Auositan ig | ™ ae eta ea 
hy oursailors did not say that. There had le-zlunses were in danger Out from the people assembled r ‘on account of sickness, without permission 
to be w reniedy: sv there was. washer ultimatum. | cheer, Agiin the bow ix quick! ‘of the Superintendent 
Now, if we could put ourselves for- jee ied Ta favors eae i across the strings of the violltt chil nx | BP Teachers. Oflleers, and other ara ni ig 
E ; ward to 1950, A.D., and could tell the . nerrily looking | the notes penetrate to the ones Kallen: | to interfere, with performance of thelt 
} several duties, i 


Pie) their feet, and there 


tory of the year between, what 
might we su: his is one possible ol : q 
story; and we cau make ita trueene. |. father!" cried Lucy, hi saa rt Visitors : 
Once upon # time there was world, but she did not look ve What -o'proudly: we hatled at the twilihva | Pergotn who are interes 
It had always known wars: and ‘so Saw Nauki News: rat ee lean, = | Ting” the chook. 
was fighting between its Whowe Bron sripes: and: bright atars, thro 
used to be sitid peace yon ane erlloue ah 
lantly 2 


there could be ne What is That in Thine Hand? 


t 
s. Tt had not bee | perhaps you baverenlly 1 


od, were so gal: 


Moret glare, the bombs bursting | 
| 


league of 1 


done: bh Never oul: be de 1 But te see what was there, ps asi rin " age a our fe ate a il jwalecaa te 

there came « time when war became | gought there was noth ites s Maing Peoples Weekly. | When pupils are admitted and parents cove 
to terrible {hav iCit were not conquered A Pere ieee et) Canis ear Done ee eee ena learptecing 
it meant rain for the world. Meo | thought when this question was put to He Made Others Sing | > Witiihelreniidvens, Ieonly takes dlecuar 
diply had to have peace if they were | jut’ You know. how. he know that Abraham Li 1 fart for alk congas ihe temasiy ented 
tolive, 3 was chosen to lead the ehil h mnisfortune to Jerent clot in our change without delay 
but is had cotef bondage. In humility he felt | mother when he was betwes will be quite happy with few 

The boge: ih | days, in'some casos In @ few hours. 


ae a lonself unequal to the great task. He | ten yearsofage. She liv 
i nat is good. vk ith ant in his ngroulthe | Visitation « 
Fi Visitation : 


y the slender branch 
ent nud boastful, je nnd usefullife, When | 


wi 
told to cast It] seeds of a 


j and strikes fear into many hearts. ground it becani -|he was the President of tl | Ibis not beneficial to t 
| But he is only a boxeys if we take no De KeT SthaWord AM iatsteai cand ‘init them freque 
notice of hin he mt |? summed its origival fo With this Ihe Lowe te my « 


ever has to be done ne, and 
nd it is the business of the 


rd in his hand, « symbol of the power 


f is done: tle was given hini, he set out to ac- hefore she di \ 
brave todeny tha ere is mi it |e i very i H or ente 
Eee aca cane so ay mica [waning ie cuaee oe hae) 
A ~y od + vi Can pa Co oo D ec! uinte, ngsley: 
the faithful. Lnpossibler said the seat iy bp seauld econ: ye rer DIETS inion Hotels 


All things are possible with 


irld, — 
i" wer yu 1 2. akon will have Abe,”"sLemid to the | Clothing and Management: 


eam Pwatecs, the riv Yes, mother, [have Abe,” M | Parents will be good enough to ve all dire © 
Bread Cast Upon the Waters wy coln replied.“but Se a Ee cl oteadyerintendent., °° 
i youcan, mother correspondence ‘be allowed. betwern 
eluded froin first poe lad they “No, Abe parents and officers or employees under any 
i; itted his dark eyes calmly toward | ei wed over. answered. Then after oe Sanpete Sonar ery ae 
S t ° thought she added, “but to the Superintendent will be prompt! 
“There, Mr. Parker, you may con- r do yething that will other Answered. 


sider that you have & peaple sing.’ 


(ny. received Vs WES 
we wat! No Sickness and Correspondence: 


: payment fora very old debt. W es for «| How true this predictio 

e balanced accounts. asheet of paper writes «| American bas ever made =o ninny | Incase of the serous illness of puy le, Jetterr of 
. Sir, 1 don't understand you,” raid presses a button, and ere! people sing as Abraham Lincoln did. telegrams will be sent daily Yo parents °: 
the bewildered old man. "t prisoner walks He wrote the emancipation proclamn- guardians. IN THM ABSENCK OF LETTE |e 

reiheniber———2 | lary; va! free 1 ion, whioh set free f wutnnog Coen Ua ea tebe uae 
“Bat he It's raiher more than virtue it ly, | and no such glad ever sung All papi st ho-are cn) le'at daly 90. pall te 

: i vy, since you pu d ri w "| work 
ten years, Mr. Parker, since you put d that land as the song freedo reduc te ire ottoman Af they wish setters 

ho were bre will be written by the teachers for the lit! 


1 "| ones who cannot write, stating, aa nearly 
The Mhole nx _ posible, their wishes, * 

ne 'No medical preparations that have be: 
gulf, and no one " used'at home, or prescribed by: farully, pl: 
the wien than telane will be allowed to be taken by put 


him was recognized. 

What does that man carry, who is 

t Kthe street? A saw 
What does it signi 


pata un 
is nel 


Parke 


y? 
the adopted “on of hese tools in bis hand he ix : except with the consent if 
father. My renis Betlani: | tailding ane! tise, where bi Howe tnige lke be Phivailan o¢ the school aaa 
Lam an ftalinn by birth. Just ten | girls shall learn to be useful citizens. Descent eo advertion snes 
years ago 1 mas begging ip the streets) In 4 stuall town of t die West | You may never he i ppl f Deassiens: 
of Landbill, starved and 4 r work- jultitudes by a melodic us 
« A Kind band you k H But every dicy of your life : 


ake sxter ded itse eee ‘A something that inake other ps 
ourof need.” knife, m scalpel, y val! sing. Are yout t F roo ii: 
‘The old may’e face lighted up. Peete Patties sain aa Goa Taler daa Gaye ulaeton ee TN las 


He was Kind 


Miss Fenton's Ambition - isthe 
“ By OLive M. DELAHAYE s ruta 


found Freddie Pulaski on the steps, | that Mrs. Gray was asleep. Still, the 
his arms full of wild flowers. teacher lingered in the quiet room. ig ks need of 
“‘T was out in the woods to-day,”’ | while her eyes rested on the sick vate = ; 
he said shyly, and without waiting for | woman's face, which bore the marks Fe ee cone oe 
thanks, he thrust the bouquet into | of a sad and lonely life. Bly Jove rore aeaDee acy hae 
Miss Fenton's arms and ran away. Mrs. Gray's remark about her ug sought the wy’ of truth ote 
‘The teacher looked after him with | lessons’ echoed reproachfully in her| ablugkwow lites one rentex need, 
a whimsical smile. She was forty| cars. She had grown so impatient} Fore was kind. 
years old and Freddie had brought her over the older woman's slow progress | ", Fos “ine Era Han 
flowers, Freddic, who hated his music and wished so often that she had not 
lessons as much as a cat hates water. tried to teach her at all, and only an 
Life had not lost all its surprises after hour ago, while Freddie had been 
|. gathering her flowers, she had been Pore was kind. 
Miss Fenton was busy placing the thinking crossly of her young pupils. | So let me live my life, and know 


flowers in water when a second ring From her own affairs, Miss Fen-| oiinines. whore tohace tee 


a oO ‘depression whi ich had over- 
‘ helmed her all day. 

It was her birthday—that was 
‘enough to make anyone blue, the 
music teacher thought. ‘To be forty 
cars old, yet to have failed to ac- 
mplish a single ambition; to be 
ry years old, yet to have nothing to 


ttle boy or girl mastered a new scale Serres ‘ paar es 
TeClsrorhmagered dae ee brought her to the door again. “This ton’s thoughts turned to Mrs. Gray. |, Afeiifes one srostest, lunxriest need. 
‘thing seemed different. Miss Fenton time it was young Mrs. Thompson She wondered what could be done to 1 ANbere those see aalows cpand wind, 


ith a message from one, of the teach- give the sick woman pleasure, and as |” ‘Tuat 1 was kind. 
er’s elderly pupils, a Mrs. Gray. she wondered the black mood of. des- | = — — 
“T hate to ell you, Borhn (Giar y pondency. which ellbess over He 

the visitor said, “but poor Mrs. y spirit all that day, fled suddenly like sae eat ty coerrany 

is very ill. It is her heart again, aad _ clouds before the wind. Mis Leet uae atc le which ang 
she hasto stay in bed. She wondered | “*I'll tell_my pupils about Mrs. a Eilled her Rae waht a vie ou 
if you would come to sit with her for Gray,” the teacher said to herself. Forthe Hee told ‘ol abe baba ye 
a while. Seems as if you are the! ‘Children love to do things for, dss Sr Adon to child acts Pe ri 
only person she knows in town. She | people, and between us all we can by intad bits ie chit i pa Sed 
only moved here because she had! make her happy. 1 know we can."’ he aM any a Cater ee a asters 
boarded with Jim and me in Spring-} _ In the days which followed, Mrs. th db ne Reading'and 9 sites 
town, and couldn't bear the idea of y never understood how it hap- Awe neta Meee ant Fen Mic. 

. a) 
gus. pened that child after child in the) Fenton realized with a lash of despair 
pe music eee neighborhood ran in to visit her, and that all they said was true and that 


she Ces ‘to, behind some little gift of Sy ieee 

‘A few minutes later Miss Fenton | by their little fmgers—a book-mark, a lives res iialenieearn 
entered Mrs. Gray’s bedroom where } little paper basket, or a gay bit of] h Wests via He a tits ae 
the sick woman greeted her eagerly | wool work. sek Hae oor aA lace hase is hia 
“1 didn’t know the spring flowers During the whole month in which han nd oy sh “ith oh ae 
were out,’’ she said wi sed | she lay in bed, each_ moment brought ea eee et ne eh 
look at Freddie’s bouquet, which the | the invalid its share of happiness, and ts Se eee ‘h “ti eh j us er 
her had brought with her.| when at last the time camé for her rea * Sis: aL poayiout Tar i 
Thank you for bringing them. I've | passing, she slipped away with a smile GUC ae id hk oA ah Be arate 
always loved flowers—flowers and | on her lips. ae eetite Su Sh See eat 
music and children. They go to-] hen, too, little children came to HOUSER: i S othe SA bon Sie Tn 
gether, don’t you think ?”” sit her, to lay their Howers around Sy A G haar alte 4 OF 
‘Then a wistful look crept into the her, to realize the glory and the won- aah ae Ton eiad at 
invalid’s eyes. ‘‘ [couldn't get the | der of death, and to sing again the bee mie eke ae penenenaes fe esee 
children here to make up to me,” she | hymn which Mrs. Gray loved, “Rock a Chay a Moe Sees j fa cRes 
said regretfully. ““I suppose th yes cleft for me, let me hide my- one pes hadi Sie pas et 
thought that I was too old, You don't] self in thee.”” “ cts mune ras its crore place in 
know how I have envied you, Miss] Afterwards, rich in a new vision | 420008 © BEE ree aera 
i your pupils coming and | and jundereandine of life, \ fos Beeeairdoa laterite vo the Mecechine 
Bok rile eeantea yeas pride or fle | Of Whistles in the railway yards, 
I thought I might meet some of your 
and girls, but my lessons weren't 
very successful either. I haven't even 


could only think of herself. She could 
not forget how her own careerhad been 
“mined by a broken wrist. She could 
‘only realize that the great hope of her 
life was gone, the hope that even in 


finished, she read the article in the 


educate a genius. Now this dream 
was over. Ina night it had dissolved 
and vanished, and lying there on the 
Wcouch, Miss Fenton said to herself 
that no magic could ever bring it back. 
Never: again would her heart beat 
quickly whenever a pupil came; never 
again would ane listen for ihe) touch of 


tune | ate myself.” 
morning and evening, Romance had 
passed Miss Fenton by. She was 
fony years old.» Nothing had ever 
happened, nothing would happen 
Which was worth while. New pupils 
| might come to take the place of those 
Mho grew up and went away, new 
pupils as stupid and uninteresting as 
their predecessors. “That was all 
P which she could hope for, or expect. 
q asily Miss Fenton moved on 
Pher couch, while*her thoughts turned 
a a letter which she had received that 
| “Why don’t you give it all up, 
Aunt Kate?’’ her niece Evelyn had 
Written. “I've found a dear little flat 
Which we could share, and in Boston 
PYou cn listen to music to your heart's 
fontent. Don't worry about money. 
PYou ook care of me for years; now 
jlam ready and able to take care of 
fyou. As for your class, what differ- 
ithce can it make whether Freddie Pul- 
4ki learns to play for the movies, or 
Pome oldilady conquers a hymn? Leave 
ose tiresome lessons and begin to 
You have certainly 


ching, and her little house was’ fill- if 
Ecaantinanereonad/atvehildrente fs jes UMONE OF truckezing the 
gers stumbling over scales and triils. nearby, fighting to decide between 
e what she wished to do and what her 
One afternoon a pupil brought an-| ~~ {rol kecahoulaba donee Goune 
learned to play ‘Rock of Ages;’ | other child with him to his lesson, a ise Oy iene Of ae aa eee 
though I love it so.” litle dark-haired boy who remained | ‘S* Hel len s 2 Andrea's & sons 
“You will learn,” Miss Fenton | silent when Miss Fenton questioned Ss Sake oti oY Ck: it aie 
assured her eagerly. “‘We'll take the | him, looking at the piano with longing | se ete ah ae Roika i 
hard part and go over it together. j ey < until the teacher lifted him on to |# hia eke aes (he i GS + 
Then you will be sure to get it.”” the stool. Then, his fingers rested | aie aad 7 ‘ sold ah Seat 
Mrs. Gray smiled back at her. lovingly on the keys, and suddenly he ter ne | ee es 
y, it’s been worth while | began to play a sweet, rippling air| \\ He sear Henawinee wondered 
just to try,” h Miss Fenton had never heard | i a ‘A i - Ke Reha 
* Most anything is worth «i : Vrecikeae checc oranges a es 
only one works hard enough.” ‘The teacher caught her breath at! “arta. tired out, yet. triumphant, 
‘There was a little silence, while the | the delicacy of his touch, and the | 4, rahe aaned +0 Ne dele Pees 
feacher wondered anxiously. what she | feeling which found expression in his | wins letter to her neice.» 
should talk about next, ‘Then her| music. At last, at last, when she had | "te hic uncle consents I shall. bring 
caught sight of a tiny organ in | given up. expecting him, the longed-) Andrea to Boston to arrange about les- 
spornen of Merson es ~ | for genuis had come. sank for him 2 Nikes Renton erga: 
HOAs neha Tcan easily afford to pay for them 
now?” she asked, and the sick) ed that Andrea was the nephew of an | and already he has grown beyond my 
woman's face brightened. Malian fruit dealer who had recently | teaching. He must have the very 
“Pd love it,”” she answered eager- cone to Wallaceburg. With t chest. It is worth while to sacrifice to 
“maybe it will send me off to formation i proved an easy matter for} sec such talent develop.” 
@ hef to arrange to give the child lesson: Years passed. In Wallaceburg Mis¢ 
and for months the teacher revelled in| Fenton taught her classes, growing 
Andrea’ s progress. Then, one eve-° older, graver, more quiet, yet sweeter 
ning, just When Andrea’s lesson was _ (Concluded on Last page) 


As she considered it, the temptation 
fo di. what. Evelyn suggested grew 
strc and strongerin Miss Fenton's 
mind ~Herniece was right, she re- 
fected’; it couldn't make any differ- 
*nce 11) Wallaceburg that a few child- 
“re learning to love music and 
alltha: it stood for. If Miss Fenton 
Ment away, there would be more 
thonowraphs and fewer pianos in the 
own, but that was all. 

‘or many minutes the teacher con- 
Mdered taking advantage Gy the sug- 


mialedicg anid then the in- 
gentle breathing assured her 


sation. Opening it, Miss Renan vi 


Thankful for Wh spall called Troma lier we water is shallow, the depth 
— eae Mist orem a Lean't find im; it is | parts being pot more: ‘than two or 
Why, dont you know! $ feet.—Sel, rae 
Thunkfas to live, folios this — 
Phauktal tor teotiny. : him to gunutting t0- 3 ay 
eae ‘eeep eck can ato death Vetee 
nk! ta p 3 ‘ fren 
$ eas Jean Valjean was a vel yor man. 
nights, eyes, ax he hunted for the | | Jt" eae ee eeaied 


ony L 
RS a Oren (ay 1 ee chen ie wae very young; nd Rie auber 
war killed. 


twinning to teach hie pet Kitten to.) Yh lived siulibia slater, Her hus: boys See ine ole ea, taking 

i _ | hand died and she had no one to take? a great ni ine. i 

saan be avon gg into, the Wal erie feare af her aul her, seven cblldrent:| On ime of the side strecte was « 
fi 3 Jean Valjean worked very. hard an fete go-round, which Hans and the 


jen? 

4 d * 1 to care for them all, but he got : 4 ie 

*0 manina, T have forgetten al! aie Nile muney (oe ha work. Often | other children likea best of all. “if 
u 


Hora’ i about them.” 

S 4 il h to eat, but Jean) you are good, you shall ride,” said 
Once there wae a wi [could not find your Iuneb basket | % hadn't enough to y K 5 his 
Ronians and the Etruscs this morping.’” PETE asteot cir ean could | RUDE a8 she truried him aloug tothe 


the king of the EB i ‘O, mamma, we boys were in. hur ee place where men were liftin 
‘| i sft i york. Hissister and the little : 1B great 

apt ernment cn the [ot ck ve! and ECC enero, ne ae | ouae wer teeth 
even a& mini 


i f the Tiber River Johuny, with a kiss f mami, iece of bread in the! Oh, how tired Hans was before 
other side of he Tes a tyrain Rone | stated fos school with a smerny: Tevet, | Mant. Va eat sens grlaved an ) trad seen balf the sightel’ And he did 
ti at chat time, They ki that they | not knowing how much needless work Pein 1) hate Peay renal east ie Wish his aunt would remember about 


F were vot strong enough to defeat the | he made nuumiia, 


i 5 Phey did wat) gow the window of a bake shop. He did the merry-go-round, But he did not 
a They “Ey 1 KO Hut hot want. to,steal, but he thought | like to trouble her, so he eat down on 
Rome was surrounded } y ghout the podg lithe starving children | 9 doorstep to rest. while she talked with 
I It was near te i A i his home. ‘He broke the window |i op iende in th "1 

Miele wie welonienwiod ni HF ‘vibe (its Hiv avin lied a preabdenl, | ber, frlende) ty, the, crows By and 
ede daa i k Ve tou one loaf of bread. ‘The baker | by a man with a covered basket 
ws soldiers marche That night whe ight hin aud he way sentenced to | came and sat down beside Hans. When 


; 
a oT hey Tdedrcoverosetit Alerae te | hard work as a sluve for five years. He 


» Ro daw thein ca BAC oie know how bis poor sister could liv Hans heard aqueer little nolse inside, 
onnane saw tuein canning: They | we Kol 10 Ne Ci ih pan He had to ge away ti work, tn pri} Ol, yes ealdithe maui you want 
K Vanditargobs nati axa slay Whenitie liga! been it | toget out.” ; 
‘A little later when they sat down at i ) wied to escape. | ” 
ed Horatius. y brave tabi, Tabn Giyslenileed ea arith ight and kept in for nin ioe wow," said the thing in the 
tan, He sold the people to cut’ down Why, mamma, where Ail the wrong he had done : ; 
he bridge as fast as they could, He ad to br w window to get When the man saw how surprised 


wi 
vat ee i Dread for hisstarving family, » When ked, be I 
to stay at the river it the ouhi He eee iter atactedi ton walle va Hans loo! he lifted the cover and 


T peeled them and left 


Ige to fight the enemy. | them onthe kitchen table when L went let'the boy peep:in. 5 
her men offered ty stay with out to feed the bunnies, and 1 forgot . He walked — thirty-six 
There Was a place Where only about thens He went to a] What do you suppose wasin the bus, 
three people could close at atime. | “Whatis the matter with this meat, vibe ght, but all the | ket? 

people drove bin out, dywanted | ‘The dearest baby dog that Hany had 


Horatius and his two friends stood 


nnd waited for Porsena’s sol- After awhile he came 


a bishop's home, ‘be bishop was 
wykind. He gave the poor man food 
and really furgot the ments and at Was surprised to be 

“Mig L have some bread and milk?’ treated kindly i 
Tam sorry but your papa. ta the, ht Jean Val- 
forget ws jean decided be would steal a basket) 0 < 
dies to fight with t atiusand ey Ghnny looked from ful of silver from a cupboard in the ‘Are you going to sell him?!” nsked 
the two other Romans sere fighting for pa tommarmima with bewildered bishop's room, He took wd und went | Hans, 
They fouwht bravely nud pression, He hi ah + had anexperi oe i ut : a alter “Yes indeed,” suid the man. “How 
soldiers, “Threetore encesimilartothis, ‘Then, withquiver: '6 ) thought he looked so * “i 

‘ Coe reer lioackeilt What can ichave | weacerul Hd te KHL him, but he |ebould you like to buy Lim yourselt 
al more bo ent took the silver anda said Haus. ‘Oh, I would rather 
tempted Marana | nowith a smile vy in thee inggthe servant | have him than anything else in the 
weredefeated. and answer wdrink of inisged the silvery Lhe bishop | orld, but I haven't any money. I 


Bee astro at dng theme Rov GUL dools fun aiJit Phe would use iron plates, Tn a : ; 
neta M Aehile, Maquina will see what chain littie while the bishop's door opened | ven tanything of nyown but this 
tiered. ‘The two for you and papa i eoicers brought in Jean Val- | silver chain 


“Why, | do ve 1 forgotto start 
the fire, TP putt 


and then tread astory in th 


ever seen, 

“There,” said the wat, “is phe finest 
Saint Bernard dog in Switzerland. Do 
you happen to know any one who might 
want to buy him?” 


ie Etruscans langhed [audly when 
they auw the th ny atanding atthe 
end of the bridge, ‘They thought it 
would be easy to kill thei and h 

b bridge. Porsenasént thive of hiss 


They, tov, were killed 


Porsenn's soldi 


vd at h 
1 


down the bridge 
Soon the brid 


soldiers with Ho: buck across phony went out, wd taking hin pet Ty that yours? asked the man, “It 
hy the bridge. Just th Iridue fell kitten, went down dito the ore | ‘ in w very fine chain 
f bverinte theriver aid Wasnwaptaway, and there he and the kitten ponde the bishop told the of 4 ” a 
Horatiis wax alotieon the other side weight questions. : lile silver to Vatjen Ob, yes,""cried Huns, “But T would 
ofthe river. 1 vere tnany thou ‘After a little while mamma called | freed him, Jean felt so thankful that | axreat deal rather have « dog.” 
rusenn in froutof hini, bin, and this time he found i Geble nul » He afterwards | “Well, then,” said the man, “If you 
The Etruscans thought that he could spread with dainties such as ber sue very good man, are bure that chaiii is yours, and if you 
Por told hing te viehd piness to boy's hear vite 
yethies 8 duit at silent througbout the me i RNS want the dog so much, Pil let you have 
it i oot Tis eyes When be was snugly tu 4 him for it, although he is worth « fc 
Horatias toe Gard and leaped that night, and tmanina was about to The White Bear tune.” 


inte thrives shulouleasty aio leave, he pat up bis avis, aid drawing | 1) the 


[eivh foweicil. Lov oueat he hee bead down close to ity, he whisper: And so, in leas time than I take to 


tell it, the chain was off Han neck 


Nd,cold North there inalways 
the xr en in suavmer 


snow ¢ 


inde Wadi k “ti Por ed: Mamma Laurnever, never going 
alkildieia thine adavtn lai nes Lo forgot any more, honest.” Ex. thecold is so great that great blocks of | and the dog was in his arme. 

aE tat tle Leahy dingy es ice Hoat about in the re: 

e soon re other ' vei 4) ol vhi 

Hig havintaucens rites i Great Saltilake Aa ni f ie pha bear. 
j can We nas Pi ; does votinind the cold ; fe re 

Sette A i Pa ea SAN MGRRSINILad evens yene licivii iiFA GORE Feet Willie Discovers He Owes Mother a 
' Saya iat by tourists who travel for tu : Bary ing B 

pA eee Ri Dani De Taare MIRE REE ER aE TERS hin warn). He enjoys the sharp air aw Staggering Bill 


j enue te H a ee aeui Tt has no outlet; the waters ich as you de the warn sunshine, A ten-year-old overheard « conver: 
L lnsivery lotitaln elas fall inte it He never slips on the i ido ; | ation about certain bills forservice ren 
‘Vue Ronuans were v4 sietete wai and remain atrestorrise Ly the | pa: the soles of his feet are covered | dered which had to be paid, and con: 


clouds in evaporation, ‘The river dor ; 
FR a NT : with long hair. He walks as softly as 


Salt Lake trdn the san’ Heat River | if he had a pair of fur boots on, 

Le inte Sen, als north, ‘The bear lives near the sea; for he 
Bo a a ean likestoawun in the water. And there, 
Tu spring, shea tiem snows | 100, he generally finds plenty to eat, 
_ are melting, the lake of spreads | Heis very fond of catching a sent for [20 cents; for bringing water lots of 

SE eRe Te sore his dinner. He roams over the ice til | times, 90 centa; for going 10errande, 15 
AGE Miles ti iene s where he secs that | cents, total@Scents." Hie mother read 
Animmusetiine sheet | the 16 the bill, but said nothing. That ev 
He knows that this iva likely place | ing Willie fund on his plate the 
for aeeal to pop up its head, So he} cents, aud also another bill, which read 
sits down and watches. as follows: Willie owes mother— {or 
By-and-by, thin happy home of 10 years, nothing: 
1 stick | of the seal. for his food and clothing, nothing; for 
Pe Sea al teseict wate ural un erage Be Ue: 
eakesait, rid eats it. thing; total, nothing. 
Ani heceugaied hin When Willie saw the 65 cents he wae 
je that a person eanpot. sink i it pleased, but when he read his mother 
note his eyes becaine dim and his lips 
quivered. ‘Then hetook the money 
his mother, threw his aris around ber 


minutes Johnny we fact, itis difficult for a swinon ches lefaoree i : 
to was nowbere Co te keep under the water, Thr See ates eT Ori 1t fat 1 eae Stik 
k und begged that she would let hi 
do lots of things for her! Mother's bill 


found, Ma « suggested that pos idioyant that itis not | tithes he voies upon ln Dit of dead 
silly he had deft it in the burn, ae he = head ap in its asin whole, nod thinks ita great tr 
Jis rarely presented, but it will pay exch 
child to think it over for himself and 


itis, They rads 
Sui his baer yd 
as hilich 


in a ides 
i Cotes be 


defending 


ceived the idea of innking outa of 
his own services. So the next morbing 
he laid his statement of account on hi 
mother’s brenktast plate: ** Mother 
owes Willie for carrying coul six tines, 


Hovtine 
“oye i 


panion, 


Johnny's Forgetter 


fie comes toa pla 


: “Maino, marie aehere is iny eat? 
“Whys Town kaw 
Nall rach wher 


is melted, 


tiie kite living Ching in itt Th 


erywhere and 1 oat fish. 


can't find it. 

| “Didn't 1x 

dows in the oi 

#0, yes, Lr 

tricks in the guldet 

ok ott my cont anc 
fa ny 


is the heaviest 
ati wes the round head 
} pounces upon it, 
He dregs the seal out of the water, 


tenure il to pi 


aud Tommy done 


Soetines be dives into the water 
after a fish, and is so quick that he 


rasy Li 


HO, Linow itis for ane why ienincedstomed tit. Up When be.cannot tind food on the 

ome the feet, and dows «the head | eoas Pp yroes Lo a } 

less the swinuner is extremely care Soest Ne: port Fonte SIME where che 

ul id feeds on berries 
ndeed, he is glad 

weed on the shore. 


Any 
Tf he 


s very hung 
at even the » 


The surface of Great Salt Lake is 
od, but mamma wa tet above the level of the se: 


Phe hat wast 


Chatham. My. brother 
mot hin aud We then walked through 
; ihe city to. meeb We 


sat on the 
with us about Belleville School and the 
; here 


re finished, we wentto thetruck a: 


foot-ball. Sh 
she was ready toserve the lu 


gussrisubilne So-veatito tbe river und 
wrence aud his 

but did not go in, When they had 
‘sturt- 


ed for home, and before we got 

there, it began to rain, We enjoyed 

the picnic very much.—Charlie. A. L. 
inson. 


Mai 
Street. We ry enjoyable time 
talking with each other. In a few 
days we wont to ‘visit Mr. and Mrs. 


Meloche, # deaf man und woman, at 
their home’at 50 Brock St., in San a 
wich. ‘Then we “tuiked with three 
other deaf boys, Keaser, and Walker 
of Sandwich and Ferry of Montreal. 
‘The next Saturday morning I went 
tovisitin Detroit and met niany deaf 
people who were in the D.A.D. Club. 
Last August Sam Beckett visited at 
my home at 190 Grand Ave. and 1 
showed him our large garden, near the 
Thames River, contuining pear and 
plum trees, but he did not see my 
father because he had yone to Tilbury. 
—Roy Antaya. 


—1 would like to tell you about my 
summer vacation, 

On July 27th my father, mother, 
my sister-in-law and my brother and 
Madeline and I diove in my brother's 
auto from London to Walkerton, The 
distance is about 90 miles. We went to 
see my aunt and uncle. I was sure ver 
glid to see them again, On Aug. 201 
Iwentalone on the train tosee wy sister 
who livesin Detroit.) Letayed with her 
fortwo weeks. I wasvery glad to see 
her again, ter and my brother 
iulaw invited me to go to Belle |: 
which is avery beautiful park in D 
troit rivet fe went with my sis! 
aban) Lot Stewart and Gerard 

C 
30) 


August 2nd to Oth. 
Day‘ at Gananoque. 
re from other cities and towns, 

were a merry-go-round, the whip, 
on the Park. Many AITIAREHIGONS 
the merry xo-round, Inthe afternoons 
nds nud I did not go there be- 
but we went 


pnnogue girl 


wore pretty 
rently pleased and clapp 
hands loudly, ‘Then all. the pe 5 
who had visited Gananoque on Link- 
later Day from other cities and towns, 
Went back home, ‘The people greatly 
eujoyed the celebration, —Ethel Bish- 
op. 


Last July my Uncle John and my 
aunt, my grandma and « friend of 
notored to Hillier from Renfrew 
anday afternoon. My  famil 
ery glad Co see them. On Sun- 
ling we motored to the Beach 
Ou Lake Or ‘There isa great deal 
of oth there. It looks fine. 
there to 


any peeple went 
On Monday afternoon my uncle a} nd 
wont invited my parents, y brother, 
Karl and my friend to motor to Picton. 
Tdid not go because the car was so full 
Teonld not ride in it. My parentetold 
at Picton looks fine. Ou Wed- 
feaday afternoon my uncle, iny three 
frivuds, my father, Bart and Tmotored 
to Wellington. It is five miles frou 
Hilt We all ited the canning 
fe It is very large. ‘Tomatoes, 
ned there, 


nning tomatoes. Many 
hauix great many Lomatoes to it. 
all enjoyed visiting it and seeing how 
the work isdone, On Thursday morn- 
Mk ny uncle and aunt and my friend 
motored back to Renfrew. 1 think 
they enjoyed their visit at my place. 
They “had not been to Prince 


--I could tell much good news about 
my vacation if i badtime. Iam going 
to tell you nbout Hon, William Lyon 
Mackenzie King, Premier of Canuda. 
who nude his first visit to the city of 
Peterboro Inst summer. Hon. Mr. 
Meighen was > defeated about three 
years azo und was succeeded by Mr. 

ing as Prime Minister. Mr. King 
was orn in Berlin, Ont, (Kitchener 
iow). He was educated in the Univer- 
dity of Toronto, the University of Chi- 
cage, the University of Harvard and 
universities in the United 


ust 25 Premier King arrived 
at Pe! 8 o'clock in the 
morning accompanied by Hon. George 
Graham. Minister of Railways and Ca- 
nals; Mr. clair, M. P. P. Leader ‘of 
the Liberal par Ontario,and Hon. 
D, Marshall, nister of Agriculture 
in Alberta, aud they met Mn, G. N. 
Gordon, M-P., and the members 
of the ouncil at the C. P. R. 
Gordon is Deputy- 

e ons and 


thousand people assen 
tion Park to see and hear Mr. King and 


i My friend, Percy 
nd | were there. We had « 
ood time sewing Mr, King and the 
ood sports at the Park,—Charles. E. 
Meyette. 


—1 would like to tell: you about my 
On Saturday night June 28, 
brother Albert 
to motor to 

rd. 


started 1 
Otuwa wi m; her, Le 
cousin Hei and me. We had wu 
sleep and arrived at Ottawa on Sun- 
morning, about 4.30, ‘The sup 
rose early then. Ourcar did; not give 
us any ble from broke to 
Ottawa, ‘The road wax very good and 
smooth. It ix about 105 miles. We 

ed tothe Post Office, near the 
} nt Buildings and left the car 
there xfew hours. We ted the 
©. PLR, and ©. 

d 


. R. Stations and 
eat pestle but we 
. Then wen 


fs sunmer cottage 
in Lakewood, Aylmer, 1 asked the 
Street carina where Lakewood wis 
and he told me ‘Just- two miles 
from Ayluer.” Then we motored 
there but we could not find it. | 
We were very uch disappointed uot | 
y Brigham an 


the evening after! 
eu very enjoyable time. [bad 
never seen those plac e 1 was a! 
sill boy. Were pleased to see Ottawa | 


liament Buildings. 
On August 17th, red 
Lanark, Perth aud Sinith’s 
inet some deaf people in > 
id we talked with them fora whi 
then we all went tothe church j 
A. Grey, of the Deaf Mission, >) 
About 4. pe 1, we left 


jand Carleton Place au 
sot hack to Pembroke abe 
We had a very good m 
reatly enjoyed ourselves, — 
Schneider. 


trip and 
Milton H« 


w York in a boat front 5 
‘The boat came across io 
‘Ocean. When he weut to:New York, 


Term. 

months. 
he was working there, 
Toronto and visited there for about 
twodays. Last Monday at about 230 
o'clock he went to Ottawa from Belle- 


Mofstreal 
When he left New York or Mon! , 
he Wenton a boat to England to see 
his parent 
the A 
It will take eight or nine days for him 


to X39 home. 
iow | would like to tell you sbout 
uiyself. 


brother was Ijyears old my father died. 
He used to work in @ carpenter shop. 


deaf sv wy mother sent me to school in 
my mother did not work in Brockville, 


She is working in an office at Ottawa, 
Sometimes she goes to Lansdowne, 


about 6 or 7 years a 
Jiving now. 


| lifeguard? 


ner places we saw the | 


visited it. Sometimcs he played 
When he left New York, he 


When elett the farm where 
he went to 


When he left Ottawa he went to 
or New York on a \ 


The boat will \o across 
Ocean back to England. 


@ 


1 was born in Brockville. 
hen] was three years old and m 


When | wasfive years old, I became 


Belleville. When I went back home. 


East Camden, Brockville, 
and Enterprise to see ber 
or_pareuts. Her father died 
Her mother is 
She lives in Brockville. 
My brother does not live*with amy 
inother because he lives in Brockville 
y grandmother and graudfather. 

school every day and does 
work iu theevening. Hedoes 
4 bicycle to sch: He wants 
ise it is « long walk 
He is in Sr. 4th 


pa 
friend» 


farm with my u 
J went fishing when my 
went to his work but I d 
nuy fish inthe Lake Varty 
My home ts wear it. tis not far to ge 
fishing. —Carman Quinn. 


it was hot 


weather 
aud | went swimming in the river. 
When it is hot weather | always go 
ny. So one day my broth 
wud Lthenght we could make a diving 
i So we got some old lumber, 
ashe Fe xe mud stones 
which weighed mo: So 
smade a diving board and when we 

«finished, we toc ur clothes: 
id puton 
ed ta getnn 
of the board 


iving 
aid it was alright t 
after three or four days we wet 
Swinming again and T yot on the 
diving board but [did net know how 
todive well and 1 broke the diving 
Hoard and it hurt my head. After that 
wedid not have a good time because 
diving board, “6 Oni 
Alex came tomy 
») swimming 
hut he did 


we were going 
cousin Alex thought 
When we got home we started 
k forsomelogsand we f 

in the woods. t 


lox 
into two logs and 
and we got some long nails and « 
hammer, 


aratt. It was too heavy and 
hardly ¢ it to the 


We m 


feet long ands 

tin the river and 
ourselves, We had x k 
and after two or three weeks my 
‘Niex went home, Maybe | will 
Leanatd Brown 


Twas born in Norway. When 
was two years old TP could tik and 
y like other people. When I was 
years old 1 had scarlet fe 
ame deaf. When Twas a sm 
yirl Leame from Norway to Canada. 
r fath 
They liked Norway. 


astoo far. 
je live 


went away when L 
My birthday is 


Was a hittle girl. 
1 was four or tive 


March Sist. When 


dog swam. It was smart. 


‘The dog gave them to m 


Januar 


me friends | 


of me. 
When my sisters Lilly, Olgu and I 


were sinall they went to the barn. 
My sister Ci, t 

floor. Shegavethe matchtome. Iset 
fire to the hay. 


found match on the 


It madeabig fire. Ol- 
and Lilly were afraid. They went 
i. Ihidbehind the barrel. My 


mother did nat look for me. My o- 
ther told me that [ was a bad girl. 1 
was awful, ey 

tothe boat. He wanted to get his gai 


Once my uncle and I went 


T saw some ducks in the water. 
if he could shoot some 
dog was deaf. The 
It carried 
the water. 
uncle. He 
to carry 
Tcarried 


the ducks in its mouth f 


patted the dog. [ wan 
thei. He gave them to m 
them home.—Alma A. Olson, 


—I was born in Goderich. I ama 
Canadian boy. My birthday was on 
18th. Tam twelve years old. 
My father’s name in Mr 
and iny mother’s name is Mrs. Bul 
Bell. thave two sisters. My sister 

jes are Myrtle aud Dorothy. M. 
ne is Hilton Elwood Bell. [have nu 
rothers, “1 to the Presbyterian 
Church. We have one horse. It’s name 
is Jack and he is 4 clever horse and we 
have « cow, pig, and hens, and we have 
abarn. 1 like to play baseball. My 
father works in the xrain boats. Tcan- 
notswim. Lean drive the car, Igoto 
school and { shall go back toschool for 
threemore years. [like tu live in Gode- 
cannot skate. When I was « 
all boy Thad a Buster Bear. 
came deaf when I was nv 
Twas sick. My parents i 
Goderich now. Goderich is « 
town. 

Last summer Grandfather told ue ty 
ig Pavilion. 1 told 
him that I would. My mother wis 
ause L worked in the dat 
We went to the 
p nt 2.30in the after 
Grandfather 
hundred people came to 
Four nen gave balloons to the 
and girls and tied them 
h strings, The bo 
T balloons broke. 
Je came to the p 


large 


t night 


a“ 
A 
i 


The man who c 
31.50 tome. 01 
father told i 
inthe car, W. 


i 
the car and 
50. wis 

In the morning my 1other suw 
Jon her plate. woke up. 
dime to be x gond bo: 


Dancing 
eto tell you about my 

1 stayed in 
July. 


my 
ALGD y uncle, nisin 
friend got ready to leave for Buffalo. 
but they could net go because it was 
raining very hard. [stayed home 
*Twanted to get ready to go 
te the picnic i” Wabasso Park on Sat- 
le, aunt, cousi and 
morning at? aan. 
ting Lwent with my 
id because 1 wanted 
{Thornton to go to Wa- 
jd not go there 

jine. veh 
In the aftern 
ter, my parents 
Alex, Billand I 
father’s 


hecause we wasted ¢ 
to stay at Vinelalid. 
s paretits, si 
hore ist baby 
went to Grimsby Beach 
Dverhondear. We had a good tin 
Like Watbaaso Park better 
Bench because many 
Wabasso Park. 
Ald have a good 
We went to Vit 
» home at night. Dau- 
1. 


time with 
and and 
can MacMill 


Ke 


mi h 
fore love is the fulfilling 
Bel ee a 
Who is there that has not often 
growled. about (he weather when it is. 
‘mad”. Ruskin had the right view: 


tn oli 
‘Ontario for th 


‘work {s all done by the 
aporeaes under the direct ya 
tor in Printing. 

‘The subscription 
payable liradvanoe. 


THE CANADIAN, 
BELLEVILLE, ONTAKIO. 


SATURDAY, Nov. 1, 1024 


To our Readers 


A few of our subscribers for The} poetry, etc. 


Canadian ave in arrears; aud we must 
requ 
due at once. Our terms are $1.00 8 
year in advance. Subscriptions to all 
papers and other periodicals must 
always be paid inadvance. Ax soonas 
any subscriber is more than a month 
in arrears, we intend to stop his paper, 
after due notice, which is the practice 
with all reputable journals. 


‘The parento of nearly all of our 
pupils bave subscribed for the paper. 
We hope that those who have not 
yet done this will do so at once, 
Every parent should have the paper, 
anit contains the monthly reports of 
the standing und conduct of every 
pupil in the School, as well as school 
locals and compositions written by the 
pupils, and much othe: interesting 
mutter. 


That every graduate of the School 
should subscribe for the Canad isso 
obvious that our readers may be 


surprised to know that some of them 
donot, Theyspend tenvrtwelvehappy 
years at this School, which most ot 
them afterwards say were the most 
enjoyable years of their lives. A for- 
mer pupil, ina letter received to-day, 
"Sometimes 1 get lonely and 
wish I were back in that dear old O.S, 
D. Ihave n 
will, all the g 
of other pupils have « 
similar sentiments, 
the education and training 
ables them to attain to happiness and 
prosperity, and to associate and com 
pete with hearing people on even terms, 
And all this without money and without 
price. One would think thatan ordinary 
sense of appreciation and gratity 
as well as of loyalty to their alina ima. 
ter, would make them desire to keep 
in the closest possible touch with the 
School, and this can best be 
effectively through the sel: papes, 
Yet some of them don’t take it. It iv 
hard to believe this, but there ieally 
ure sume that don’t, 


pressed to us 


they got 


done 


To us personally, o1 to 
account, it makes little 


ifference whe. 


ther they subscribe Gr not. It costs to your own business and 40 percent in | 


more to issue the paper than the sii 
scriptions amount to. But for their 
own sakes ull of our ex-pupile should 
tuke The Canadian, and read it. [t 
contains much useful information and 
other interesting matter. A greatinany 
hearing people read it regularl 


much more interesting to the deuf. 


We say this because we are anxious 
-pupila should keep on 
reading and improving themselves after 
One of two things 


that all the ¢ 


they leave echo 
willassuredly happen, Either, by read 


price fs one dollar a yoar 


Addreer ail communications and subsoription 


that en- | 


the Canadian | 


and 
speak highly of it, and it should be 


contains poorer language and more 
mistakes. 


reading. Each oneshouldreadatiexst 
four or tive good books every year. By 
good books we mean books of infor 
mation or inspiration, such as history 
travel, science, descriptive” books, 
Of course all will read 
some fiction, und to this there ix no 


t them to send us the amount | objection, but it should be the works 


of only the bestauthors. Nine-tenths 
of the new novels are trash and not 
worth looking at, We pity those 
people who read nothing but these, 
Getacquainted with Dickens aud Ssott, 
and more pleasure is got by reading 
one of those than from « dozen current 
novels, though some of those also are 
good and well worth reading. Every- 
one should take one or two good 
magazines, aud, of course, & good daily 
paper. And they should read the 
general news of the world as well us 
the sport-page and Jiggs. 


lu recent years large numbers of 
delightful books of travel, description. 
history and general information hive 
been published. Many of those ave 
even more int ting than Action, and 
vastly more worth while. After you 
have read a number of those you will 
prefer them to: jon, get wuch more 
pleasure fromreading them. Ifdesired, 
‘The Canadian will gladly give a list of 
a number of such books that we are. 
sure everyone will enjoy reading. 


It would be an excellent idea for the 
deaf to form literary circles in places 
where x number of them reside. Even 
two or three can do thix, though ¢gight 
or ten would be better. The members 
of the circle should decide on two or 
three good books to read, and meet aL 
exch other's homes every week or fort 
| night and talk over what they have 

the news of the day, 
uld spend the rest of, the 
evening in various kinds of amuse- 
ments if they wished. They would 
find such meetings most interesting 
aud helpful, and more enjoyable than 
aparty devoted entirely Loamusemnent, 
and/would yo away feeling that they 
d not only hud a reyal good tine but 
with added self-respect and satisfac- 
tion in the fact thavas intelligent be- 
nye With aimind and soul, they bad 
given nome attentio these and had 
| not devoted all the time to mere fun 
| und frivolity. 


Some wise man has said, “If you'll 
put in 6) percent of your time attend: 


letting other people's business alone, 
you'll get into mighty Jittle trouble.” 
And he might have xdded, “give 
anighty little trouble to other people.” 


Abrabam Lincoln, when at the 
height his of power, said to «friend one 
day: ‘After all, the one meaning of life 
is simply to be kind. I bave tried to 
t have not done much, but ‘thi 
much Ihave done, whenever | have 
found a thistle growing, [have tried to 
pull it up and in its place | have plant- 
ed a flow Iu di strating the 
- law of kindness, the thintles of ill-will 


We would strongly advise’every ex. 
pupil tocarry on a systematic course of 


ing and study, they willcontinueto add aud enmity will assuredly he plucked 
to their 4 knowledge, their up; the flowers of kindly alfection, 
mental capacity and their ability to patience, forgiveness, and brotherly 
understand and use good Janguage, or love will be planted instead; and the 


sto 


but alsp at our work and our troubles, 
and everything else in this spirit how 
wuch happier our lives would be aud 
how much happier we would make our 
associates, But speaking of weather, 
during the last two or-three weeks in 
Ontario we have had only one kind of 
ood weather-—glorious sunshiny au- 
tumn days, whi the tre always 
so beautiful in the fall, lave ‘heen 
simply resplendent in all the colors 
of the spectrum. r 


Nothing is Lost 


As we stood on the seashore and cast 
pebbles into the clear expanse of water 
we have seen the surface rippled by 
waves widening and ever widening un- 
til the eyes could no more follow then). 
So as we stand on the shore of the sea 
of life, we castin, it may bee sinile, « 
pleasant word, a kind deed, a vote on 
the side of a right cause, und thereby 
set in motion waves of influence that 
widen far beyond onr knowledge. 

Let us tlinginto the flowing stream 
of life for others the best we have, 
ita word, « tone within a word, 
with a word, a kind thought 
heartv’s sympathy, kind actions, as we 
have opport knowing that in the 
economy of Mil thing ix lost, no 
thought conceived by the brain, no 
word spoken or written, no, act per- 
formed has ever been lost or Coases to 
extrt its influence tipo imaukind. 

Let us try to tike a Tittle from the 
world's vast store of sadness and ndd 
to joy’s too scanty store n little more, 
— Personality. 


Some Nuggets from the California News 
Many aspire, 
allain, 


sume attempt, few 


re is no clissre 


nm exercise that 
n and auswer 


If we would do our work ax we play 
our games— earnestly and persistently. 
—what « marked effect it would have 
on the results of our effort 


Some fail because they do not know 
how to do their work; others because 
are tov indolent to do what they k 
thers again fail be 
of adverse nstances, Members of 
the first two classes named usually 
oluim to belong to the third class, 


Ww. 


A Boy’s Reading 
reporters, four of them, on a 
western daily were variously engaged 
inthe reporters’ big room. The Editor 
nppeared suddenly in their midat— 
| “Who can xive ae an article of two 
| hundred words on the wood buffalo, 
| in time for to-night’s press?”’ There was 
| sile un embarrassing half-min- 
ub” reporter spoke up 
“Pity tt,sir.” The paper had receiv- 
, ed a dispatch that day telling of the re- 
discovery of the wood bison in the far 
Hiiorth, and somebody with’ accurate 
! knowledge of the animal and its habits 
| was needed to fill out the niengre ines- 

into a worthwhile article, 
‘ax the “tcub's" first chance of its 
kind, and meant n good deal to his fu- 
nix, How did he happen 
to he ready for the chance? Simply 
because asa boy about home he had 


e lines 

aut 

peas: He titted t eninto the tiewdsey 
moment eo well that th 


the 
while houke and wasalwayerendy. In 
this case, he had taken the 
trouble to memorize some of the best 
pee he read, dnd it helped him in his 
uw le 
It goes without saying’in these days 
of many books that every fellow he 
lays claim t) the average amount of 
grey niatter, willread. Some willread 
agreut deal, in a bapbazard fashion and 
nea very much of value. Some will 
read less, and store up a great fund of 
interesting and useful mental equip. 
ment, Ona fireplace ina good home 
lately,1 caw this inecription ‘Have no- 
thing {0 your homes which you do not 
find to be useful or believe to be beauti- 
ful Tt would do wellasa motto in 
selecting good reading this winter. 
Waste no time on anything which you 
do not find to be either useful or believe 
to be beautiful, 
Plan your readies decide now what 
books you would like for thiy -wiuter. 
It willadd much to your id 


peinlaepelaace 
ze sume poetry. the 
public library for most of your reading, 
hut when you get @ real good book 
which you love, keep it. Start now to 
build. up «& dibrary.: Books) becom’ 
ifriends who coufort and encouinge. 
—Onward, 


Does Education Pay 


Does education pay? What @ ques” 
tion! 


Does it pay to prepare the ground In- 
(oreaowing tence? 


Does it pay to polish the precious 
stone before putting it on the market? 


Does it pay to plane und ¢andpaper the 
board before putting it into a piece of 
furniture? 


Does it pay to sharpen the touls be: 
fore working with them? 


Does it pay to know things rather 
than live in ignorance? 


Does it pay to have @ mind rather 
than be mere animal and be directed 
hy those who have minds? 


Does it pay wo think, with a trained 
mind, rather than with an untrained 
one? . 


Does it pay to make the most of the 
faculties God has endowed one with or 
to Jet them lie dormant? - 


Does it pay to be one of the capaiile 
of the human race or to be one of the 
ferior? 


Does it pay to prepare one’s self to do 
large things or to remain eatistied to do 
small things aud let others take the «d- 
vanced position? 


Does it pay to take advantage of op- 
portunity ntid make the most possible 
of one's self? 


Does it pay to get an education? 
01 he lazy und the ignorant an 


Pay? Surely 
‘There c 
hor one 


it pays—manifold. 
he no better investinent 
nywhere near as good, 


Let no youth be deceived. 
those who are educated. 


Ank the wise of any generation, Be 
| sensible. Get the education while you 
, have the chance. Prepare to live @ 
(happy and a prosperous life,—Our 

Boys, 


Ask 


a 


SCHOOL Motto: “The greatest happiness 
found in maklag others happy.” 


SATURDAY, Nov, 1, 1924 


Home News . 


‘A few days ago Dr. Coughlin receiv-' 
eda short letter from our old friend, 
“Mr, William Kay, who is enjoying 
his usual good health, His eyesight 

” has almost crn failed, though he 
can still distinguish between light and 
- darkness, He enclosed a recent photo 
of himself, for which we thank him, 


‘These are busy daye ou the farm. 
silo-tiNling, potas digging and 
harvesting in the varied crops of field 
and garden has been in full swin 
> through’ beautiful sunny days of 
| October. 


‘The boya from the sho 
turux at the enjo: job of apple- 
_ picking these dayy, glad to be out in 
> the sun and air fora change. 


Mott has also had som tra 
help on doing fencing. The fields are 
Veing Inid out from « central lane, 
making.the farm much more conven- 
fent allowing a better rotation of 
) crops and use of the land. 


A ditching machine arrived this week 
toput in »ome tile drains in the or- 
chard wherethe land has been very 
late in drying up. 


‘The grounds are well carpeted with 
leaves, to the great a a of the 
suall boys and girle, raking bee 
will be in’order one of these days. 


O. 8. D, dra. 2. — QV. 8. 1. 


During thesession the boys have en- 
| joyed many inter-shop games in. soft 
ball, and lately they have been practis. 
ing soccer, On iSaturday afternoon 
Mr, Yutidale, vice-prin 
vi trie ete 1 iy ah 
| quad of foot! players to our grounds 
for an exhibition game. ‘The Q.V.S. 
team are in the junior soccer league i 
Belleville and thus far huve not lost « 
Rauie. 

The teams were well matched in size 
aud weight, our boys having the great- 
erspeed and being better kickers, bu 
V.8. boys bad the better 

nd endurance. 
ing the firet half our boys carried 
the play, Pee one goal. In the se 
cond half thepublic school boys carried 
y to our backs but loat good 
several times by kicking wide. 
texm gota goal in the last half. 
cll and) Malinak: 
scored on pases from 

Wo hope to 
in exhibition 
tan develop a team well ro 
in speed, combination, kicking and 
usin, good judgment. 

0.5.D.—Bennett, Laform, Hirons, 
Hol. Murtell, Boileau, Henderson, 
Wayester, Malinsky, Jette, Hunter, 
| and Urdsson, 


are having 


q 


. brought bis 


BowLine 


A longue fixture between the Belle- 
vies nd the.O, 8, D. ladies took place 
atthe Y, Alleys Saturday afternoon 

the (rier winningout by acommand- 
| ing nargiu. Bellevues 
; ery even games, there being only 
thre points difference in the three 

totals. Also their aggregate was only 
nts lower than the alley record 

for | dies, 2350. 
| The Ontario School for the Deaf are 
‘apiily shaping into form and before 
| long should be atrong contenders for 

first divison honors, as in the case of 

t year's representatives. --Outario 

Believues— 

Miss Sayers... 
nfferty ... 


i 16 9 14 —100 
Miss Whalen ....° 163 114 14-421 
28. 

0.3. D. 
| Miss Blakley . 9 95 127-318 
iss Sinnott 132127 — 400 
iss Coffey .... - 3 2 
F Miss Aitcheson .. 154 170 158182 
iss Doe... 202. It 70 110-313 
1804 


cipal of Qaeliti' |!) 


bowled three | 


States on the 23rd, where 
to spend the winter. ; 


| Mrs. Fred 


a 


News of The Deaf. _ 


Toroxto 
The Brigden Club held the opening 
meeting of the season at Y.M.C.A. on. 
Oct, 4th. Messrs. J. Shilton, Walter 
Bell and Arthur Jaffray addressed us 
on several important current events. 
‘There was quite a crowd and everyo 
enjoyed the evening. = 


Mr. aud Mrs. Ellsworth Bowman 
have just returned from two weeks 
holidaye at the latter's parental home 
in Brantford. They alsv spent several 
aye in Hamilton and report « nice 
time. 


Ou Sept 4th Clara Balkwill of Exe- 
ter was GURY married to Charles 
Hart of Montreal. Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Fisher of London. Mr. and Mra. D. 
Sours of Clinton and Mr. and F, E. 
Doyle, of Toronto, beside her relatives 
attended the wedding. They were the 
recipients of lovely gifts including 
some cheques. They have many xood 
wishes from their friends. They are 
now residing inVerdun, near Montreal. 
Mr. Hart worksin Montreal Post office. | 


Mrs. Allen Nahrgang and children of 
Kite re visiting her sister. Mrs 
George Elliott. of Long Branch, 
present, i 


| 

A bunch of young deaf couples held a | 
coro roast party down at the Humber 
on Saturday, Sept. 27th. A very jolly 
time they all had. : 


‘A surprise party was raised by many 
friends in honor of Mrs. J. Byrne op 
the occasion of her natal day, being on 
Sept. 18th, She was pleasantly sur- 
prised aud presented with handsome 

Dainty refreshments and coffee 
served. 


A few of the deaf were out on # hike 
all over the north of the Humber on 
Saturday, Oct 8th and they found that 
the scenery was beautiful to Took at, 
with yellow and red leaves all over. 
After the lunch they found they had 
long way yet to return so they tried 
a shorter way to Lambton Mills where 

They urrived xt 
ne to play the first 
ing league. They 
are looking for another hike which will 
probably be taken next Saturday. 


and Mrs. H. W. Roberts report 
having a glorious time during their 
three weeke’ 1 weveral pla 
such as Detroit, P 

Minton, London and 


glad t 
the Chu 


to learn that she hi 

all summer; but being far fre 
she was ui ke any visits with 
her friends. has returned to her 
home in Saskatchewan. 


Mr. J.T. Shilton holds Bible Clas 
meetings every Wednesday night and 
ally a good crowd attend- 


Kathleen Barbara, one year old baby 
of Mr, and Mrs. Absalom Martin, of 
Waterloo, won the t prize in the 
baby show recently in Kitchener. It 
will be remembered that she was at 
the Belleville convention last June. 
Congratulations ave extended to” Mr. 
and Mrs, Martin. 

A quiet but pretty wed 
emnized on Aug. 26th 


her 
}D 


ben 
many relatives and fri 
since made their home 


Mr. and Mrs.F. E. Doyle 
j pleasant vacation at the latter's paren- 
| tal home fn Clinton for a month re- 
jeently. While there, they attended 
the Annual Picnic in London which 
was held on Labor Day. A large 
crowd was there and everyone report- 
ed « glorious time. 


ic war sol- | 
h f 


A’baby girl was born to Mr. and 
rows on October 6. 


are doing tine.—ToRONTONIAN. 


A pretty wedding was he! eer: 
day at the home of Samuel < fohns- 
ton, 12) Milton Street South, when his 

Martha Elizabeth Olive 


in marriage to 
Paul Stemplowsky of Detroit, the 
ceremony being performed bythe Rev. 
Dr. J. J. Patterson. The bride was 
given in marriage by her father, an 
was uttended by Miss Alice Leckie of 
Sarnia while Richard Stemplowsky of 
Staunton, Illinoie, brother of the 
groom was msman. The bride 
was charmingly attired in a dress of 
shell pink’ crepe de chene with white 
ostrich trimmings, and carrieda shower 
of pink ophelia roses. The bridesinuid 
wore peach colored crepe de chene and 
carried « boquet ofdablias. The house 
was prettily decorated with dahlias 
nnd autuinn leaves, The groom's gift 
to the Inide wasa rope of pearls and 
to the bridesmaid and groomsman 
fountain pens, Following the cere- 
y Mr. and Mrs. Stemplowsky left 
xoand Staunton, [linois, aud 
return willreside at Detroit. 
—Sarnia Canadian-Observer. 

All at the Ontario School for the 
Deaf who were associated with the 
bride during her school course here 
join in extending her our very best 


| wishes for happiness and prosperity, 
sand to Mr. 


Stemplowsky our hearty 
ns on securing so lovely 
tn wife, 


—I am going to write a local about 
ond Burke, who won the 
ze at Bisley in England lust 


July. 
Bwhke is only nineteen years old. 
He was born in Ottawa, He went to 
Englund with some of the best Can- 
adinn marksmen, He won the King's 
Prize, making 13 out of 15 bullseyes 
in the 1000 yard range. He also won 
the the British Empire Prize. There 
were about one thousand inarksuwen 
frou all parts of the British Empire 
and Burke was the leading marksman 
among ther all. King George V. and 
the Prince of Wales congratulated him. 
of Ottawa and also of Canada 
im. When he ar- 


y streets, 
loud cheers. 


but he does 
will study the 
has had two promot 
At tirst he was Private Burke aud 
af while he was made a Sergeant 
but ly [heard that he had become 
« Lieutenant. Maybe he will go to 
in next summer, [ was very 
il of him for he used te teach my 
er to shoot the rifle at the Ottawa 
jeginte Institute. 

— Murray Brighauw. 


Australian Cotton 
‘The efforts of the British Cotton 
1 to promote the 
in the Empire, 


in the bi 
from A 
pears te 
Australia far beyond what is 
It is even sug- 


Australian commer 
-onomic factor of d 
thaliat prowper ity 


substantially i 
clothing: 


estimate of vital 


has been 
‘They | Australi 


d néither too little 
‘The extent and des- 
and evidenty make an 


greatly encou! by the 
ian experjments. As one en- 
thusiast pot it, the new industry ‘will 
soon be talking about to Lanca- 
shire.’ 


Time was when such an outlook 
ould bave gravely concerned Ameri- 
's cotton-growing interests. Con- 
sidering the world’s necessities, to-day, 
too much cotton can hardly be grown. 
—Providence Sunday Journal. 


ae 


“I am not bound to win, bet 1 am 
bound to be true. Iam ‘hot boundto 


succeed, but Tam bound to Tie up to 
what light Ihave. Lm with 
stand with 
part. with 


anybod righ 
~ Abrahan 


him whilehe is right au: 
him when he goes wrong.’ 
Lincoln. 


A Big Man 


‘The head of alarge New York firm re- 
cently proved himself a really big man, 
according to a writer who describes in 
the New York Evening Sun how he 
publicly xpologized to his office boy for 
amistake. He had ordered somesheets 
of statistics [Hs and placed ou his 
desk, and when he needed thet he could 
not fiud them. He called for the boy 
whowe business it was to look after suc! 
things and gave him a cruel “tongue- 
taht ” before those in the outer office. 
Finally, he dismissed him publicly with 
the remurk that he was a stupid ‘blun- 
derer and returned to hia private office. 
Lhe boy walked quietly to the bench 
Where the office boys rest and waited. 
He had been Riven no opportunity to 
admit himself wrong or to declare hit- 
self faithful co the small but important 
duty that had been left to his care. 


had hardly resumed their work when 
the inner office door opened again aud 
Out came the big man. * Willall those 
within souud of my voice come this way 
wut? be began. Then he 
to the boy: "Come here, lad! 
A few minutes ugo | talked severely to 
boy,” he wenton, “Am [talking 
ud now as I did before?” he asked, 
ny round at the group. 

Some one had the temerity to mur- 
mur ** Yeo."" 
it to ucknowlege before you all 
i and that this lad w 

I ask your pardon. 
fax wrong. and Tam 


ly sorry 
Then he turned, while a score of faces 

im in xstonishment and 
and rejoined the group be- 


hind the president's door. 


See 


Which Way are You Heading? 


Its a sure thing that you're moving 
in one of two directions, forward or 
backward. 

In your case, which isit? Ask your- 
selt that question right now, Ifyou're 
studying, reading, thinking, improving 

spate Lime, you're movingahend. 

No question about it. 
If you're louting, 
y leisure hour 


ing away all 

frittering away 
wasting all your 
' jousense and trivelity, 
then you are backing up. That's dead 
sure. 

In: this world of ne man or woman 
stands still. 
or drifts the 
way are you heading?—Ex. 


Happitiess is « compound of so many 
pieces that there are always some of 
thei missing. — Bossuet, 


, 

I've made it 
worry down the bot 
heart, then set on the lid an 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. 


practice t 


truth is se 7 
ery simple folk re- 


great problems ahead of us 

but the really greatest 
© problems of making bet- 
yen of all of us, 


Those within hearing of the outburst ~ 


Madeleine de Vercheres was 4 young 
French girl about fourteen years old. 

She lived not many milesfrom Mont- 
eal on the side of the broad St. Law- 

rence River. Her home was right in 
© the path of the Iroquois us they tnade 
“their trips to Montreal, and so was 
often troubled by the Indians. For 
this reason the house had been given 
the name of the Castle Dangerous of 
© Canada. 
One bright fall morning more than 
' two hundred years ago, alittle girl 
might have been seen standing on a 
" gmall wharf by the river, looking up 

and down, i 3 
‘This was Madeleine. Her fatherand 
"mother were both away and ehe was 

in full charge of the house, Just now 
she was out looking for a friend who 
"was coming to help her pass some of 
the time she had to stay alone. 
Suddenly asshestood there, she heard 
» the soundofa gun, A man standing 
near her shouted, **Ran! run! the Iro- 
} quoix!"” aud Madeleine turned to see 
| some fifty of the hated Indians not far 
off. 

She did not need tu be told again to 
run, but ewift ae « deer sped to the 
, the Indians firing after her. 


safety in those days a fort was 


Madeleine was once inside of it she 
cried to the men ‘To arms! to arms!’ 

But the men were frightened to 
death, and could do nothing. Then, 
brave little girl as she was, Madeleine 
took charge. With her own bande 
‘she helped the men to mend broken 
places in the walls and make the fort 
| ttiong. For the Indians she knew 
were only waiting a chance to get in 
thefort. ‘They were afraid to try, for 
they did not know how many soldiers 
were in it, Madeleine's plan was to 
tty to make them believe that the fort 
| was full of soldiers. We will see, too, 
| how well she carried it out. 
‘A long covered passage led from the 
| fort t» the block-house, ay it was call- 
| ed ‘This was a strong wooden fort, 
where the guns and powder were kept. 
| There were only two soldiers here and 
too, were much afraid. When 
eine ran in ove of them stood 
| with a match in hand ready to put 
itto the powder and blow them all up. 
Thir wan to save them from the tor- 
ture of the Iroquois. 
* But Madeleine faced him, and in 
| anger knocked! the match out of his 
had, crying aw she did so,*You nre 
Amiserable coward.” She then sent 
| thetwo soldiers to the fort, took a 
| kun herself and then spoke to her two 
littl: brothers, Louis and Alexander, 
| both younger than herself. 
“We must fight,” she said gravely. 
| “Reinenber that ourfather bas taught 
“ust he brave, We are fighting for 
our king and our country.”” Then the 
threw soldiers took their place in the 
fort with the others. 

Iu that fort and house there were 
| but two soldiers, « servant, an old mau 


them all. 

But 
watched and waited, hoping ‘to get 
into the fort by some trick or plan. 


|slowly near, In this canoe was Mad- 
eleine's visitor, a young French lady | * 
with her busband and family. 
Madeleine was very much afraid that 
the Iroquois would see them, fall upon, 
thei, und kill them at once. None of 
the men would go to the river to warn 
them, so Madeleine by alittle trick 
fooled the watching Indians, ran to 
the river, and by hor courage soon got 
the whole family safely into the fort. 


‘ened, helpess ones to care for. 


Indians away. 
came near, they were fired at. 
Ieine e 
fort fired off, aud the wondering Ind- 
fans waited, thinking the fort was in- 
deed full of noldiers. 


“All's welll” ring out from the fort to 
the block-house. 


ly dared to stop watching to eat her 
meals, aud she slept like a soldier in- 
deed, with her head on ber arms and 
her gun beside her. 


they were afraid, and so they 


Very svon a canve wasseen coming 


Poor 


And now she had some more fright- 


For « whole week, they kept the 
When any of them 
Made- 
had the ouly cannon in the 


At night they could hear the cry. 


During all the week Madeleine bard- 


Her two brothers, brave little lads 
as they were, did all they could to help 
her, and the two soldiers, though 
frightened at first, soon became a great 
help to their young leader. 

The Indians did not quite see how it 
was done, but they found that if they 
went near, a gun’ went off close beside 
them. So they kept far enough away. 

But help was near. Some of the men 
who had been working in the flelds 
when the Indians came, had got away 
to Montreal. There they told of the 
Indians coming, and help was sent to 
Custle Dangerous. The two boys in 
the fort brought the great news to 
Madeleine. A French soldierand forty 
men were seen in cauves on the river. 

Madeleine was glad enough to give 
up her place of leader to the brave 
captain whose coming was no welcome. 

The Iroquois did wait long when 
they saw the French soldiers, butquick- 
ly made off. 

The Governor at Montreal was told 
the whole story of Madeleine's bravery, 
and we may be sure that her father 
and mother soon came home to rejoice 
over the safety of their brave children, 

And through the patter of the rain- 
drops, the Maple found time to whis- 
per, ‘There were girl-heroes then; 1 
think it is quite likely there are some 
yet.”” 


The Jack-o’-Lantern 


‘The children had been working busily 
all day helping their father and mother 
with the harvesting. It would soon be 
‘Thanksgiving Day, and the nuts had to 
be gathered and stored away, the 
pumpkins and corn putinto the barn, 
aud the apples cut, strung and hung 
up to dry. 

In the olden time, you see, the child- 
ren had to work during the spring 
planting and the fall harvesting, and 
they went to schoola little in the winter 
and sumuner. . 

‘After “supper the family gathered 
round the big fireplace in the kitchen 
—allbut the father, who had gone to 
help a neighbor. 

Let us string a few more apples,” 
said Endurance. “Father tilled the 
fternoon!” 

Let ux make 


ofrighty, two boys, come women and 
“thiliren, For the Iroquois had fallen 
| Upon the men at work in the flelds 
| Pod about. There was no one to lead 
| then but this little girl of fourteen. 
Ifthe fifty Indians waiting round 


I found a big yellow 
pumpkin and her gave it to me,” 
“Yes, yes.” cried all the children. 
“Let us make a jack-o-lantern!” and 
| they watched with eage 
“Obed cut off the top of the pump! 


bad only known this, they would have aud scooped out the seeds. 


of | 
durance, and Obed cut two rouili holes 
in therind. Then becuta long narrow 


dear,” enid one of the boys, ss Obed 
added 1 voee and two ears. 


candle? Our lantern is finished,” cried 


terest while 


Fee 


w muke two big eyes," said Ev- 


Ke 3 
“What a big mouth!” said Patience. 
“The better to eat you with, my 


“Mother, Mother, mny we have « 


the children at last. 

Mrs. Moore found a bit of candle. and 
they fastened it into the pumpkin and 
lighted it. How the big eyes glared, 
and the mouth grinned! Truly, it was 
an ugly face. 2 

Just then a man came riding by. 
“The Indians, the Indians!” he criéd, 
“They are coming up from the swamp. 
There is uot time fur you to go to 
the block-house.”” 

“Take the children, Mother,” said 
Obed, *‘und hide them in the loft. 
‘Amos and I will stay here’ and watch 
for the Indians, and perhaps Father 
will come soon to help us.” 

Ina moment the children were hid- 
den, the fire was covered, and the boys 
were peering out into the darkness. 

“Look, look!" whispered Amos ; 
“there is a shadow behind thut tren. 
LT think it is au India 

‘Then, as he saw the shadow move, he 
spoke again. ‘Let ustry to scare lim, 
Obed. The juck-o'-lantern, quick!” 

The j jantern was lighted and 
eet in the window. It moved its head 
from side to side. 11 glared and stared 
into the night. ‘It disappeared and ap- 
peared again 

‘The ludian saw its shining eyes, its 
grinning mouth, and be fled through 
* The fire-spicit. 
the fire-spirit!"” he called to bis com- 
rades, wud they burried with him back 
to the swamp. 

All night loug Obed kept the jack-o"- 
lantern in the window, but the Indians: 
never dared to returnto the abode of 
the great fire-spirit. 


PI 


o 


The Fox and the Crow 

‘A crow stole a piece of cheese one 
day, and flew with it up into « tree so 
as toeat it at her leisure. 

Asshesat there, holding it in her 
beak, & fox chanced to pass by, and 
looking up eaw her. “How 
cheese smells!” thought he; 
it, sure as I’m a fox.’” 

Coming close to the tree, he said, 
y dear madam, what a beautiful 
ure you are! | was uot aware till 
this moment what rare beauty your 
family possessey. What eyes! What 
glossy feathers! What grace of form! 
Is your voice as charming to hear, as 
your person is to upon? If it 
is, you well deserve to be called the 
Queen of birds, Will you not do me 
the favs p sing to me?” 

Now it is well known that the caw! 
caw! of the crow family isnot musical. 
Hie ought to have been on her guard. 
t so delighted was she with the 
flattery of the Fox that she forgot to be 
wary. She opened her mouth to 
the fox the sweetuess of her voice, 
when—down fell the bit of cheese, 
which was expected. 

The fox ate ii one mouthful, then 
stopped to say, “Thank you, maduu, 
Lanrquite satisiied. Y 
well enough, [have ne doubt. What 
a pity it is you are so sadly wanting in 


Crow learned that we do well to 
be on our guard when pecple flatter us. 
\ —— 

wrt scatter flowers along the 
path, or put touches of a rosy sunset 
into the life of any human being! If 1 
‘can sow in any human heart the seeds 
that awaken desire for heavenly nian- 
na- by word or deed, sentiment or 
! songe then I feel that I have walked 


{ with God.—Selected. 


daddy?” asked Evelyn. 


won't have to bother ghinking one up 


laugh, “but that sounds just a little as 
if you were getting tired of my stories.” 


ren in chorus; * never, never, uever!” 
And they jumped out of their cribs, 
climbed on ‘his lap, put their arme 
around his neck and hugged him till he 
had to beg for mercy. 


caugenny which iny daddy used to tell 
as if the penny was talking itself. 


phia in 1805 and sent to a bank in New 


<7 


yries, too, have told you, 


No 
ride in conches 
‘are drawn by butterflies; 
‘That. come into your chambers 
fare locked in dreams, 
to drive thelr tears; 
A heap your plows 
gifts of rings and. pear 
Butdo tales, 
ua nee heed auch ie 
There are 00 fairy f 
 vatape taped serie 


To uk right; 
ater 


You'll be ‘as if the best» 
Ofetory, books were true. Alice Cary. 
aes 


Exciting Adventure of an Old P, 
“Didjyour daddy ever tell youn 6 
“I guess he did, and good ones, tov.” 

nawered daddy. 

“Then tell us one of them tonight, 
lease."’ said practical Jack, “and you 


ut of your own hend,"’ 
“Thank you,” said daddy, with « 


“Ob-b-h, daddy,” screamed the child- 


aid daddy after he had 
ely tucked inagain, “I used'to 
e ubout the life ofan old Ameri- 


“1 was born in the mint at Philadel- 


York with 999 of my brothers, all as 
bright and shiny as if we were made of 
beautiful gold instead of just plain 
copper. Then aman came in to change 
x» bill and got me. .He took me to his 
cobbler to pay « bill, and I lay in the 
cobbler’s till until his little boy come 
hou from school and was +o taken by 
my qood looks that he teased his father 
unul he got me, 

“LT thought surely that he was going 
tokeep me in his pocket forever and 
ever, but he wasn’t that kind of # 
youngster, as I soon found out. 

“The boy ran with me to the bake- 
shop, where he bought fe ginger: 
bread. The baker put me in his pocket 
and went to knead some dough for 
bread. There was a hole in his pocket, 
and [slipped outinto thedough. Then 
I was poked in the . 1 couldn't 
see a thing, and TF got so hot [ thought 
L would melt. But after a while I xot 
cool and felt some one moving me. 

“Allat once something sharp went 


swishing by me. and I could see again. he 
Then a man pat some yellow stuff all ny 
over me and put me ina red cave with ge 
white rocksinit, Onerock came down We 


t and 


Ee 


along. He dropped me in the street 
one day, and « poor woman who was 
very hungry found me. She tried to 
buy some bread with me, but nobody 
would take the American penny, and 
she felt so lad she cried. She threw 
me away,“and I fell in a puddle. 
When the puddle dried a lady spied me- 
and said.y"Why, here's » penny from 
home!) | She pnt me in her purse 
and cook me back across Lhe ocean to 
Boston, where she kept me until she 
ve to your daddy 
hat’ 
nit nol ast 
Evelyn's 
« Thank yo 


“eS RAPES 


suid Evelyn 
your own, daddy.’ 
cht,” enid Jnck, 

again,” said daddy. 


os 


‘The noblest things are sweetuessand 
light.—Arnold. - 


semnnens Bursar 
ave Avarist and Ocutist 
JUGHBY 


Frieda at os with ‘ ms Teachers 
papecien ith pete ; learned th 0, it, Coumsan, MLA. Teacher Hmeritus, 
Sa 


Migs Fenton’s Ambition : 
(Concluded from first page.) ‘g tnurkiok iteaket, | Thi ndel fi ANT 188 A. ArToHiNos 
and more winsome, too. Sheseemed you ex: dozen | Tatar acca er 


to her friends a woman anticipating years. 
some great happiness, and often a- 


mong themselves they wondered what pasketand a 


secret hopes filled her eyes with joy. curiously, | ANTER. es VANDERW Ar 
‘Then, one afternoon, theteacher van- ‘Haven't t idea!” : y P BLANCHARD eee payee. 


ished from Wallaceburg and the next “You havn't! That's the queeres ‘MANUAL 
i thing I ever heard of. I supposed by , 
: morning they understood, forthe front the way you picked up  polutocs Baie in distigured with Ie aw | Mion Sruvia fats [Mina ADA Janes 


pages of the Boston papers told the talked to her, that it was somebody } hideous ns the soul of Judas was. | CE tated 


story of Miss Fenton's discovery. < Mang 8, Sixnorr, Teacher af Domestic Seicnce 
Andrea Diodato, and the sacrifices ha : How to Rise pias ic Os Wittiane® aka 
which she had made to secure his edu- iene | Misw IK. BAWDEN, Yenographer «Crk, 
cation. They spoke of Andrea's gen=‘ have to know people it By the pride deposed and ALPurb BURRELL, superrixor of Kayne 
jus, and described the ovation which them a goodturn. Just think i And: Miss ALL8oN, Trained Nurse 


JOUN SUANNEK, Inalructor of Printin, 


he had received at the end of a won- Gvod Samaritan had waited lo lw intro. | These lines wuxneat the true route oui Sean alread aa 


duced to the man he found on the Jer- ; that leads to real character and accom- 


derful concert, predicting a future rich igh road! Probabl poor fellow | plishinent. IL ix «hard lesson to learn, L. Hauvey, Master Carpenter. 

in the promise of a great career. would have died while he was waiti: | that achievement cu nes nx the result ot ‘J.N. Horn, Master Baker, 
Reading the unexpected tribute to Oh, Fried, don't be ridiculous,” Lizzie | ditt Eat eS IC etna lject of the Prorluce fy founding aut 
herself, Miss Fenton's eyes filled with *#id. but she too, laughed. ABET s TN maintaining this School is to afford educational 
h : Aas “Sometimes, when I'm shopping h 1iiiNifes Ty | wd eaaees to a Ee ee ear ees 
appy tears; but when Andrea came Frieda continued, ‘I see a clerk wi make # spur out of requires'| ho are, om account of deaf news either trtial 
_ to talk to her she checked his expres- looks tired and discouraged and I try ies salt es ican rin ta 
sion of gratitude. A recollection of to say something that will cheer her ton culty aren Jone | Alideat persona between tho ages of never: aud 
hee Torte birthday swept into her even it I never saw her before and | ove t Dek slcoeianienld ee precy, rit being deficient in tnteleot: anu tree 
: tmeastire the obstacle, he - , 
mind and her face grew very tender luck courage for the leap.” concente see peacariecs ‘Ontario, will be ad 
as she thought of Mrs. Gray. 8g iF tely forux, theobstacke doesnot | parents, guardians or friends who are ableto 

ibs 

‘You must not thank me,’’ she shen always disclose its biguems until weare | pay, wil the sum of 859 per year for 
said to Andrea ; ‘thank Mrs. Gray , it | it. or lalf way aroundit. | Sn fanished free nee 


It's lucky we don't have to wait t« ldo Trine asserts; “Each 


eevee cnmnge 6000 ace aa ale ee Sg a rising ath bv Ia ane tt 
wagVonderinely, he questioned her, : etn i" necessary ison to ge te peg rhe lenge te | gas be furnished by parents ct 
eee My Si see hee tanvarn G- Herod: | Wuivaitaorieat aimcaltis. ‘Striking | ee sem Sema nal” Bala 

Then Miss Fenton told Andrea the Kindness Counts apring, wl ch will xive aRAae GRATE panes pore ae sea thecrcted 


0 
the direction of success. Conquered | making, Sewing, Knitting, 
tet piations reward us by increased re- shings and stich 
sisting power. Weactunlly rise hy the 
gs that are under our feet. The 


whole tender little story of Mrs. Gray Therintevoe hundred aud two | 
and her lessons, of the little children persons iu the world to-day who are 
whom she loved, and of Freddie who sure that kindnes« counts. They are 
had brought them May flowers. the beneficiaries in the will of Jone} 


calniness ce | It in hoped thet, all having seat 
The ad finishes | Bleepno. ot Sah cRewnctsen, “seh Fett [ote nd power was ouice | Naren will avail, thommelvee of Gye iberal 
When she had finished the boy : 1 ferme offered by the Government for their 
a two hundred and fifty thousand dullars} 5) | raered, by the 
looked grave. “Some day I shall try (o be distributed among. one hundred fanaa education and Improvement, 
to write a symphony for Mrs. Gray," and'tyfe persons, who bad ple Sie Ae o- The Hegular Annual School Term be! 


on the Wednesday in September, an 
Where selfishness and. pride ruled nre | Gloves the third Wednesday inJune of each year 


how vacated. Robert Bridges gives us | Aoy information ss to the terms of admission 
i hat boys, act . cl wy " set i for pupils, etc., will be given upon application 
everything for which she cared. Ben Pe earieerind pe || REDO Ee] in bistin to nie by letter or otherwise. 

But all the same,’ he added as he wauy others Many of the persone | “atlg.and trave. eos tele fate: EITERS AND PAPERS RECEIVE sce 
stooped to kiss Miss Fenton's check, hom he remenbered in bis will he | Armies wou battles when te spots J didlseribated wished’ delay to ae Pate 
Silthe same it was you who paid for “SY, Only once. ‘That is an example | And ontof chaos sprang t 7 —Ouwant. | gay. if pub in 

S > Pars % ity post office 4 
my lessons, Aunt Katie; it is you who this Thi cach day (Sunday excepted). The messenger i+ 

M : ; e Wonderful Watch Abe 
gave up so much for me, and I shall sor allowed $2 Pe ees 


ple, through even ernie 
t and Wie  eonkita. wonderful: | A wateh ia the smallest, aost deli | tmit matter at post ofc for deter, for «3 
never stop loving you until 1 die.”” ved bax. 
With gentle fingers Andrea touched 


ifeand on the 
Miss Fenton's right wrist, the stiff 


he said, ‘‘a symphony with flowers in with little acts of kindness and 
iuaridi the’ lalighter<b¢ ‘children tfand) |tesy-e bey mete: books lackey seal lets 


of the same number of parts,” declares + 1 ¥ (parents or Eibeter| [oe letters 4 packaxes or 
kes to pupl [reas as follow~ :— 


- i Boston jeweller, w —— name o pupil) 

wrist which had stépped her playing finite heaven ix divided chanics—and SCHOOL FOR THE DEA 

forever. fiss Evelyn said you thoughtful and kind, Westminster different pieces of material enter BELLEVILL 

would have been a great musician if 4-B-C- pits con-truction, and | ea; icepay vontawe. exprom or frei elias 

a 3 on ! Hl ‘i 

it had not been for this,’’ he said. | ZAld Sepa rats BREA Eas | 

soles ee T'm playing 1 ane a The Tragedy of a Soul. “And what nmazing things it de , 

that, and then it seems to me’ play on the wall of an | considering its performun in tot 

for you.” lan, Italy, is the | A blacksmith atrikes several thousand _ stidea‘chudren mot attending sobool ws 5 
With a radiant face the teacher z mmardo de | Hows a day, and ix glad enough when | it 


joulara concern ‘this School, and 
‘them where and by what means their 
‘children can be instruc 


masterpiece, the ; Sunday comes. But the roller jewel 
fe | ¢. B, COUGHLIN, M. 


t ‘atch makes every day 432,000 
a hymn of thanksgiving. In all her : that labor, it | impacts ngainst the fork; every year 
life she had had so little love; now in is pe! Ge iniite ante neea olexprese: (18 fe) y we without sp or eet: es abet 
: “9 { = 4 ion and sublime in its story of love. “The marvel does vot stop here. | It! 
Sule mcaaace had come (cre Feed ee ory or sae | baa beeuestininted thatthe power tht School for the Blind 
never thought that | could stop an incident in its history that contri. | es the waich is equivalent to only BRANTFORD, ONT. 

regretting my accident,’? she said; butes nota little toward making it the ‘four times the force used in 4 flea's —— 

‘snow it doesn’t seem to matter since «teat teacher that it jump; consequently itmight be called "PME | PROVINCIAL SCHOOL bolt 


looked up at him, while her heart sang 


Superintendent 
He LEEVILLE, OST. 


+ . : Hind 
inthelendat brought me yous eit ts snid that the artist, in painting (4 four flea-power. Horsepower is the ‘eniidren, Fc a ar eo. Hot 
2 | the faces of his Apostles, studied the | usual standard of miwasurement of particularnaddress 
- j aroneenances wt good imen whom he | force, and one horsepower would auf W. BRACE, Princiiul: 
new. ea 


A When, however, he was ready ; fice to run 270,000,000 watches, ai 

No Introduction Necessary paint the fac ‘clue, | “But this four flea-power moves the FRANK SMITH 
f the old lady’s market jie could find 1 halance wheel of « watch one and for: TAXI SERVICE 

gb, and the id | ty-three one hundredth inch with each =: 

potatoes were falling out as Erieds il eilieation =e lit sO inites _ ‘The following prices will be charged 

happened along. Frieda had justbeen must be dignified in its simplicity, and j continuously in a between the Ontario Schvol for the 

to the market for her mother, aud she swajestic in its aweetness. Z “One-tenth of ad Lisall the Deaf and city points or railway st 


set down her own heavy basket, while After several years of careful search, | machine needs for itn on) run,” Hons. 


f Jesus in the 


almost 


she planned with the owner of the the painter happened to meet one | But it has great need of that one-tenth Asse! 15 
brokeniis «10 the hest way to remedy Pietra Bandinelt, a choir-boy of ex-|ofadrop. Ifyou would preserve the } bessenner: 1100 
je situal ite voice, bel i 7 - | ki i i 4d 
Naa ar eaannanetersrinits pelonging to the Cathed- | time-keeping qualities of your watch, 3 passengers 1.00 


1 Being struck by the beautiful | you should tuke it to a competent m 2 
Teena eae eee iL [uauies ned adc ater te cies watchmaker “once™ every Selattems occu necmueer veo eecls 


paper bag. I'll cinpty them into my spoke anangelicsoul, theartistinduced months.” ASK FOR SMITH'S TAXIS. 


to teach Printing to the 


SVILLE, NOVEMBER 15, 1924 


for the Deaf 


reo eee 


In the spring of 1917 the Dominion | until the appointment of the present 
Government was in need of, hospital | superintendent, Mr. Thomas Rod- 
accommodation for western soldiers | well, in 1923. 

ie year 1885, when | and the provincial goverment offered; ‘The new school consists of two 
rt. J. C. Watson | the buildings of theSchool for the Deaf. handsome -buildings, the exterior all 
founded a private | The school was then moved to the | being.of Manitoba stone. Above the 
nnipeg. _ Four years later new agricultural college at St. Vital | main entrance is a sixty-foot tower, on 


istment of many of the | offices. T : ic Kitchen, heating plant, «laundry and 
auditorium equipped wiih stage and | storerooms. The original plans for 
moving picture machine. “Through the school called for additional build- 
the main entrance one enters a wide ings, and it is hoped that these will be 
corridor, on the left of which are eight added from time to time. 

well-lighted classrooms. On the} The grounds are twenty-five acres 
second fooris a similar corridor and|in extent. Little work has so far 
classroom In the'rear of the build-] been done on them, but a large part 
pon became inadequate, and in 1¢00 McDermid, but owing to his tragic | ing is the vocational department, now being prepared for seeding and 
he government erected a handsome | death by drowning in the summer of : with splendid accommodation and | a landscape artist is drawing up plans 
bidition to the building, which was at| 1920, he did not see them fulfilled. equipment for the teaching of print-} to beautify the grounds. 

corner of Portage Avenue and! Mr. H. G. Lilley was appointed act- | ing and woodwork for boys and hous "The capacity of the school is one 
Dherbrooke St. Arrangements were | ing superintendent, a position he held hold science and household arts for hundred and sixty-five pupils, and 
de between the Government of every place is filled. About fifty per- 
Manito and the governments of cent of the pupils belong to the Pro- 
British Columbia and the North West ince of Manitoba and the remainder 
ferritories (afterward the Provinces are from Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Albe ta and Saskatchewan) to edu- The teaching staff consists of six- 
te th: r deaf children at a certain fix- teen teachers ia the literary depart- 
Hi cha ment and four on the vocational side. 


Mie). W, MeDermid died inthe | 
Bll of | 109 and was succeeded by his 
om, 1D H. J. McDermid. 
In th. year 1913, owing to the over- | 
fowd:.' state of the school, the gov- 
mime: decided to move the school 
Bthe luildings that the Agricultural 
folleg: had previously occupied at 
fixed, and a year later, after the 
aildin. . had been remodelled, the | 
thool .as moved, The same year, | 
acc: unt of the increase in charges 
orchiidren not resident in Manitoba, | 
Pro ince of Saskatchewan’ started 
Schoo! at Regina and Alberta sent 
Ott its children to the School for 
We Dest at Halifax. As a result, the 
ildines at Tuxedo were not occupied 
WP hall their capacity. Upon the | 
Bhange of government. in Manitoba, | 
Pe whole question of the care of the | 
Hicted children of Western Canada 
q viven earnest consideration. 
is tory arrangements were enter- | 
Minto by the governments of the} 
fut western provinces, and it fell to 
Faatttoba to care for the deaf of ra 
stern Canada. | MIR. THOMAS RODWELL, SUrEHINTENDEST 


girls. Dormitories for boys and for 
girls in separate parts of the building 
are on the third and fourth floors. 
‘This building contains also study rooms 
for boys and for girls, playrooms, 
library and hospital. 
_Inthe service building isa handsome 


HE history of the edu- 
cation of the Deaf in 
Manitoba dates from 


fence in the Ontario School, was ap- 
jointed principal, with his wife, 
Mrs. M. E. McDermid, as teacher. 
Atthis time the school had an enroll-|' 
iment of twenty pupils. | plans for the new school were ‘the 
|The accommodation of the school result of efforts on the part of Dr. 


Keep Moving 

It is'nt so much where you are, but 
where are you going? Which way 
are you. traveling — downward in 
thought and decd or upward in as- 
| piration and effort? Are you satisfied 
; with your present accomplishments or 
} are you ever responding to that inward 
tirge that makes a man discontented 
‘with what he i Oliver Wendell 
you know, said that he found 
the great thing in this world is not so 
much where werstand as in. what di- 
rection we are moving. ““To reach 
the port of \Heaven,we must sail 
sometimes with the wind and some- 
times against it; but we must sail and 

not drift nor lie at_anchor."” 
‘Are you drifting or are you anchor- 
ed?) Think it over.—Farmers’ and 
Merchants’ Messeng 


There are four things that come 
not back : the spoken word, the sped 
arrow, the past life, and the neglected 
opportu 


BS an SEINE 


5 blac as 


The Cay Yooth 
By Auicia Carveru — 
* * #- * 


dddly tots into thiny-four little beds, 
pemeon: thiny-four little curly 


wayward pets ; 
remedies. There is no music in 
Little Boy Blue’s horn, and Ding- 
Dong Bell is empty of meaning. 

Sad? No-—at least, only for the 
visitor. How can they miss the 
stories, these little ones, few of whom 
have ever heard or spoken? They 
are the children of the primary classes 

the School for the Deaf at Belle- 

Here, with the tools of modern 
scientific knowledge, Dr. Coughlin 
and his efficient staff are ving to 
mitigate the handicap of deafness. 
Caer iy Wee teak 


Founded in 1870 by John Barrett 
McGann, the pioncer of deaf-mute 
education in Canada, and established 
a provincial school, the institution 
is ideally situated on the outskirts of 
Belleville, overlooking the glittering 
waters of the Bay of Quinte. For 
years it was known as the School for 
the Deaf and Dumb, but with more 
modern methods of edu 
word ““dumb’’ 
obsolete, and the very idea of “‘mute,”” 
taboo. 

True—to be born deaf is to be born 
dumb; bur it is not now ne 
in so, for to te 
s his one of the 
Formerly it was the custom to teach 
deaf-mutes to communicate only by 
sign and finger language. his system 
was a makeshift at best, and only a 
s of talking where such language 
understood, particularly among 
others so afflicted. But to be putinto: 
touch with the outer world! That 
was a more difficult proposition’nd the 
solution lay in the ‘Oral!’ method of 
instruction. By this means, speech is 
taught mechanically. “Whe pupil learns 
by imitating movements of lips, tongue 
and teeth, and by the feel of sound 
vibration of the throat and cheeks. 
At best it is a Weary road to travel and 
requires the greatest amount of sym- 
athy and partience on the part of the 


ten children, seated in a_ semicircle 
about their teacher, learn their earliest 
lessons. — Pathet y watch every 
word and every movement and learn 
to identify the simplest toys, such as a 
ball or a boat and to rey the name 
by watching the her's mouth or 
by placing litle fingers first on her 
cheeks or throat then on their own. 

Poor little babies! learning by such 
prodigious effort that precious trifle 
which comes so naturally to the nor- 
mal child. But perhaps after all it is 
the visitor who works the hardest; 
teeth, tongue and throat ache in a 
subconscious attempt to help the diffi- 
cult process which seems so heroically 
pathetic. 

One pet theory that has gone tothe 
bow-wows is thar Nature makes up 
for the loss of certain senses by 1 
ing others stron: Nothing to i 


At least until those other parts become 
Realizing 
he and touch are 
Visitors 


more useful by practice. 
this, the senses of s 
emphasized in the training. 
may wonde! the t 
+ stamp their feet so often; then realize 
that it is the logical way to call a deaf 
F on of the 
floor, the child turns to ree ames- 
sage from the lips of the te 


Imagine tucking thirty-four little 


of time value in speal n 

ano lends peculiar 

children “‘feel’” 

hear it. rs 
On a platform built around a piano, 


five children stand, their fingers light- 
ly:resting on the piano top. The teach- 
~ Feeling the vib- 


er strikes chords. 
ration, five little hands rise and fall in 
time. 
sions indicate their enjoyment of the 
rhythm. Ong radiantly handsome boy 
is so accurate and artistic in his moye- 
ments, one could imagine hjm leading 
a symphony orchestra. ~~ 

The teacher “strikes one deep 


high chord sounds next. Feeling the 
change in vibration, the little heads 
turned upward, and with eyes to ce 
ing they continue their “‘ba-ba-ba—”’ 
but in a higher tone because the vocal 
chords are tightened by the pos 
of the throat and the pitch thus raised 
mechanically. 

What a work to gain a_ pittance! 
Ocean's labor wi 
seems small in comparison. 

Happily progress is much more ra- 
pid after the child has been taught to 
read and the success of the system is 
emplified by the school paper, 
The Canadian,” partly written and 
entirely typ printed by the 
‘The school comprises elemen- 
y education combined with tec 
training. A carpenter shop, print- 
vss, shoe factory and gardening 
point the way to a worth- 
while vocation for the boys, while for 
‘the girls, stress is laid on the domestic 
arts, with excellent result Thus de- 
spairis changed into achievement— 
there is comfort for distressed parents: 
in the success of grad 
schocl in these various line: 
majority of 
in manual labor 


= 


ails considerable disci 
own — safety 
te this ining 
borers well “*worthy of 


Employers 
and find th 


their hire 

ny of the deaf are employed in 
factories, and at the post offices in Vo- 
ront, and Ottawa. Several have made 


good with businesses of their own, no- 
tably printing and shoemaking. A 
very few have gone on to the Univer- 
sity and professions. 

Vo the onlooker the children appear 
the same as those in any well-cared for- 
normal group. Only at times is the 
lack of hearing apparent. Strangely 
this is noticeable when the pupils are 
walking. The peculiar shuffie-shuffle 
of the feet is significant, though in fact 
it is more humorous than pathetic and 
the visitor smiles to think that correct 
walking is a matter of the proficiency 
of aural as well as pedal extrem 
It may be difficult to think of children 
thus afflicted as being both healthy and 
contented, but nourishing food. much 
of itfram the school’s own farm— 
there are two hundred acres in con- 
nection—quantities of milk from their 
own herd of Holsteins; the sunshine 
and convenience of a modern, up-to- 
date building, regularity of existence, 
Kindness and consideration of supervi- 
sors and staff; all combine to make 
happiness... It is a lithe world all their 
own. “To themselves and among 
themselves the pupils are perfectly nor- 
mal. In fact it is the visitor who is 
strange. Nor is play neglected, for 
there is football, basket ball, the 
games of youth and childhood; and 
there isa rink for the winter months, 

Can you imagine Hockey without 


‘the pi- | proud -possessors 0 p aie 
deat [AN new main building was completed 
last year. It is a handsome structure 
and viewed form any angle presents a 


assistance, for deaf 
music if they cannot 


ften unduly prolong- | D. 
ed in the very effert to achieve suc- 
r curly cessful pronunciation 
heads; but with oak a become 
story, nor nursery rhyme, with no 
whispered promises of candy in the 
morning nor baby laughter smothered 
in fluffy quilts. Here is a nursery. 
where. Bo-Peep doesn't search for her 
nor does Jack fall 
down the hill and Jill apply first aid 


oe fas Lee At a 
cup, 


striking appearance. ‘The setting isin 
the midst of a wide vista of lawn, dét- 
| ted with a profusion of maples and 
other trees and leading down to the 
Provincial Highway. ‘The institution 


Music? No, but rapt expres- | contairis up-to-date appliances and ap- 


pointments conducive to the most ef- 
| fective work, including a moving pic- 
ture machine for entertainment as well 
as educative purposes. —. *} 
| There are three hundred pupils in 


' range from seven to twenty and whose 
homes are scattéred all over Ontario. 
The course is of ten years’ duration 
with three months holiday each sum- 
mer. While the school is government 
supported, a nominal fee of fifty dollars 
is the usual charge. 

For all its mechanical perfection, of 
which the province may be justly 
proud, the school would fall far short 
in its Herculean labors were it not the 
unswerving fidelity of the saff té their 
tas! At the O. S. D. one is 
impressed with the sincere and_pains- 
taking efforts put forth cheerfully in a 
labor, which to the inexperienced 
seems so hopeless. Incidentally it 


schools for the deaf in the States and 

ada, with an attendance of over 

100. ‘The training which teachers 

ive in Belleville institution is such 

ir Servi ready demand. 

Bur there is a saying that “it is only 

these who love their work, that can 
stick it out.”* 

It has been’ suggested that “day 
schools for deaf children should be 
opened in the different cities but it is 
generally believed that the best results 
are obtained where the pupil 
have the tage of expert 
equipment, ecialized staff 
constant: supervision, 


and 
i They need to 
Jearn*to live--to play and earn their 
living as well as to acquire the usual 
school eduation. 

Another difficulty in the way of the 
day school is the problem of the deaf 


child on crowded city streets, where 
dangers abound more fully, 
when they cannot be h Such 
children would need to be escorted to 
and from school and regular atten- 
dance would be difficult. 

the general health can be 


fat 
“watched carefully is another advantage 


of the large boarding school. How 
tragic if scarlet fever, for example, 
would endanger the little bit of hear- 
ing left to some of the children—or 


perhaps to threaten the 
doubly — precious on accou 
previous affliction. Belle 


ille School 
has a nurse and doctors in constant 
attendance. “This medical service 
free to the pupils, At the hospital 
in connection with the school, sus- 
pects can be quarantined. As a re- 
sult of this care, the school has the 
ble record of not having had an 
epidemic of scarlet fever in years. 
In view of the controversy raging 
as to the ri of parents versus pub- 
lic health officials, it is interesting to 
note that Dr. Coughlin emphasi: 
that, at the school, parental consent is 
necessary for even the most minor 
operations. 
Contagious 
cerebro-spina carlet fever 
and” diphthe: ible for 
about 50 percent. of deafness, explain- 
ed Dr. Coughlin, under whose regime 
of the past 17 years the school has 


cs 


principally 


| attendance, =e and girls, whose ages 


‘spite of every care 


Swhior ia 
ion, have much to miss, 5 


acquire. : F 
A child handicapped by deafness is 


commentary on religious 
that a child, deaf from birth, h: 


of God. Obvioysly therefore it is of 
the utmost importance that a child so 
afflicted placed 
environment at avery early age. 
most difficult cases to handle are those 
who have been born deaf. To -haye 
heard, even for a few years, makes the 
problem of education a lighter one, 
Even slight hearing is better than none, 
and recent experiments have proven 
that a little hearing may often be 
benefited by scientific stimulation of 
the auditory organs. 

The value of research work of this 
kind is stressed. Miss Catherine Ford, 
‘one of the supervising teachers of the 


very hopeful branch of the science. 


fully recognized as a most important 
factor. Religious training is carried 
on, the denominational: preference of 
the child's family being strictly obsery- 
ed 
A new pupil, arrived at the school 
had been taught to say just three 
phrases, “‘please,’’ “‘thank you,”’ a 
‘may I go out?”’ That night she g: 
with astonished curiosity at the other 
little girls kneeling by their beds to say 
prayers. ‘Whatever are they doing 
was the question mirrored in her 
puzzled face. 

However not to be outdone, she too 
got down on her knees and shouted 
aloud the only words she knew ‘Please 


thank you may I go out?’’ And who: 
would doubt that her crude prayer 
travelled just as readily to that com- 
ionate God of the Infinite, who 
delights in “‘little childre After 
all it was her best—can we all say the 
same? 


The Leaf That was Afraid 
One day a maple leaf was heard 10 
ometimes do when the 
wind is about. 


*‘What is the matter?”’ asked the 
branch on which the little leaf grew. 

“‘Oh,”* said leaf, “‘the wind his 
just told me that some day he will 
come and blow me away.’” 

‘Then the branch told the tree, and 
the tree laughed till it shook all ovet 

*“Tell that little leaf,’’ said Mother 
Tree, “‘not to be afraid; to hang on 
and it shall not go till it wants to. © 

When the maple leaf heard this, ‘t 
stopped crying and sang and danced 
in the sunshine. : 

And so it grew from day to day. 

By and by it saw that the other 
leaves were growing very beautiful 
Some were yellow and some were rei, 
and some were both yellow and red. 

“I wonder what is going to hap- 
pen,”” said the leaf. 

“I will tell you,"’ said the tree 

‘itis autumn now. The leaves are 

getting ready to fly away. 

““They wear their pretty dresses be 
cause their work is done,”” 
Then the little leaf wanted to go, 
too, and grew very beautiful in think- 
ing about it. Soona strong wind came 
and the leaflet go. The wind car- 
ried it and laid itto sleep beside a rose 
vine. And the leaf never waked up 


to tell what it dreamed about, 


greatly to suffer and must labor deeply. 
to grasp that le Wich ee q 


peculiarly subject to moral as well as 
physical dangers. It is a aan ble 4 
argument | 
idea of the abstract, and no imagi iG 4 


in the correct _ 
‘The 


school has made a specialty of this © 


The spiritual welfare of the children | 


| 
: 


i 


borne tome. h unc 
invite Lottie and me to visit Parry 
Sound next summer for a couple of 
ecks. L wish that I went there last: 
summer. is : 

On Aug. 31st my uncle Louis and 
“Aunt Sophia came to Toronto to see 
Sophia's cousin. After dinner my 
“family went to Sophia’s sister’ s house. 
| We were very glad to see her and 
| fous. They stayed there for two 


days. 

‘On Sept. 2nd they went back to 
Hamilton. We missed them, “We 
could not go to Hamilton because 
father's auto was not good. If he 
buys a new auto, we shall go to 
" Hamilton next summer. We had a 
* good time. —Nettie Wall: 
| [rode on my bicycle to the Humber 
» Bay last summer. F was very tired 

when I arrived there. I. was very 

happy to see many deaf people and | 
shook hands with them. Many of us 

went to swim, I taught a boy to swim 
| and he can swim a little now. 

About 5 o'clock I dressed. A boy 
invited) me to have — supper. 1 
rode on my bicycle to my house and I 
was very tired, Thad a good time. 

—Louis Malinsky 

lam going to tell you about my 

holidays, Tam writing a local the 
first time this term. 

On July 31st went to Port Dal- 
housie with my brother, mother and 
my niece May. Some kind priests in- 
Vited the Catholic people to a picnic 
at Port Dalhousie. We woke up at 
five o'clock in the morning and got 
ready forthe picnic, It was raining 
in the morning. We sailed onalarge 
steamer from 8 o'clock till 10.0’ clock, 
The water looked like the sea because 
itwas very rough. Some of the people 
were very sick in the boat. My 


{ 


brother, mother and my neice May 
were sick but I was not sick. 

Mter we arrived at Port Dalhousie 
some of the people raced. 
Se 


[ran but 
did not get any priz We had 
dinner there about 12 o'clock. 

\fter the picnic we left for Toronto 
about 7:30 o'clock and arrived there 
11 o'clock. When we arrived 
. mother talked with father about 


at 


the pien He did not go because he 
was working all day, We went 
to bed about 1 or 2. o'clock. 


We had a good time at the pic 
Perhaps I shall go 10 Port Dalhousie 
again. Hic A, Laughlin. 

{ast summer on July Ist. mother 
and Twent toa pienie withthe C. G. 
1 yw We swam in the water. 
Atter a while we had supper, ‘Then, 
We ran and played and had our picture 
taken, After a while it rained. We 
ran and got in a car and soon arrived 
home. 

Next morning the people went to 
the picnic again. “The sun shone. 
They hada good time and came home 
at § o'clock p.m. 

After a while the club girls came to 
my place and told mother that they 
Wanted us to go to. camp on Aug. Ist. 
Thad a good time there. Zona M. 
Simpson. , 

Last summer when 1 went home, 
Vasked my father if he would get 


me a job, Father told me that he 
would. J felt very glad to getit. 
On June 18th father went to the 


“lumber mill and he asked the boss if 
he would give me ajob. He gave me 
an casy job. 1 worked in the lumber 
mill for nearly two months, | earned 
twenty-one dollars every two we 
Lemay Jette. 


{had a good time here. 


My sister Drusilla had two 


Chicago. 
children and she could: not bring them 


both to the convention. She left Ray, 


in Toronto. where my mother kept 


him for a few days. Drusilla brought 
Dorothy with her to the convention 
here. Lucy, Drusilla, John and Alex 
~ Dnusilla and 
her husband Jack got twenty dollars 
for prizes at the races and also Lucy 
got some money for prizes.  Liicy 
enjoyed meeting the ex-pupils again 
very much. About four hundred deaf 
pupils went to the convention. 
sisters and brothers went back to 
Toronto on July Ist. Drusilla and 
her children stayed in Toronto for 
five weeks and then went back to 
Walkerville. We went to a picnic at 
Wabasso Park on July 19th I enjoyed 
meeting the O.S.D. girls and boys 
there. My brother Alex went back 
to Chicago in July. He works there. 
Last summer John went to visit 
Chicago to see brother Alex. Lucy 
did not go back to Detroit and she 
works in Toronto. I had a good 
time during my vacation. —Carrie 
Jane Buchan. 

[would like to tell you about the deaf, 
people's picnic at the Wabasso Park 
last summer, 

On July 19th, there was picnic for 
the deaf at 10.30 o'clock a.m. 

We met some deaf people when we 
were at the station. Some one told 
me that we were late because there 
were many deaf people from ‘Voronto 
who came by boat, in W; » Park 
then. While we were in the station, 
we had a good time watching the 
people. At last the bus came and we 
rode to Wabasso Park. We saw many 
deaf people there, “There were both 
young and old there. While there 
we played indoor baseball, ran ‘races 
and had other sports. Somé of the 
girls and boys went to swim but I did 
not go because I didn’t bring my bath- 
ing suit with me. I played ball with 
some young boys and had a good time 
—Cecil Murtell. 

[am going to tell you what I did in 
my holidays last summer. Last July 
my cousin wanted me to-go to Guelph. 
My cousin's name is Constance Luton. 
[ love her very much, 

On July 13th [ went to Toronto in 
the Spittle with Constance, Staff, 
Billy, Charlie and Robert dis- 
tance was about 80 miles. [left home 
between three and four o'clock and 
reached Toronto about 6 o'clock. 

Next morning | went with Con- 
stance, Staff and Billy on the train to 
elph. I felt very tired when I 
ched Guelph. 1s there for 
h Billy 
k and 
had a 


re 


took Billy in his carriage | 
good time in Guelph. 
On Aug, 2nd Tw. 

7 o'clock on a radi 
there at9 0’ cloc 
he took me inthis ¢ 
‘Toronto. _ | saw Uncle Ch: 
s glad to s fl 
in his car and we 
place. Robert told 
me that Georgina and Audrey would 
go down to the lake and Tw glad to 
go with them in Robert'scar. About 
12 o'clock Robert went to Georginals 
place and took Georgina in his’ car 
and then went to Audrey’s place and 
k Addrey in. We went to Chi 
lie’s pl Twas very 
thems In the afternoon at about 1 
o'clock we all went down tothe lake. 
When [reached home, Mother and 
all the family were very glad to see me. 
idrey stayed at the lake 

F good time 

with them. —Helen McNish. 


My, 


ae me 
s Carroiw’s CLAss 
‘ould like to tell about last Sep- 
r. 1 did not come to school 
«« my brothers Charlie and David 
‘scarlet fever at my home. ‘They 
stayed in bed for one or two weeks. 
!My mother stayed at home’ because 
she nursed my brothers. My father, 
brother and I did not stay at home. 
We went to Tom's garage to live. 
We had an electric heater, light and a 
bed. ! helped my father to cook. 
My brothers had scarlet fever but they 
are better now. 
Ve Last October 22nd my father and I 
jivent to Toronto. I left Toronto. at 
12.10 o'clock and reached Belleville 
at 3.00 o'clock. The boys met me 
and told me the news. I got a letter 
"from my father. He went back home 
,to Owen Sound. He was very tired 
athome. _ I was glad to come back.to 
school. —Harvey Henderson. 


Last summer my mother telephoned 
to Dorothy's mother. Dorothy's 
mother let Dorothy come to my home. 

She shook hands with my sister Kath- 
leen, my mother and me. I was glad to 
see ‘her again, 

Dorothy and I played with my rol- 
Jer-skates on the sidewalk. 1 sat_on 
the swing but aman was cross. We 
went home. In the evening my 
mother took Dorothy Baillie and me 
to the moving-pictures. We saw 
“Baby Peggy.’ It was very good 
and funny. We wenthome and were 
very tired. Dorothy Baillie and I 
played ball. “Then she went home. 
Kathleen and | went home with her. 
We had a grand time. 

—Bessie McGovern. 


Last summer my. grandmother and 
T went to Smith's Falls to see my cou- 
sin Mr. Stewart O'Hara. When we 
got there, my cousin motored us to 
Carleton Place to see my aunt and 
uncle that night. We stayed for a 
while and then went back. It was 
raining that night. My grandmother 
d ity Smith's Falls a few days and 
stayed there too. 
pupils went to the church in 


mith’ 


Falls. ‘Then we went to Rachel N 
aren’s home. We talked for a 
while. My friend and | left Smith's | 


Falls for Perth. “The train left at 12 
o'clock that night. We had a good 
time. —Doris Mabel Wenzel. 


we had a 


Last Saturday evening 
Hallowe'en I in the 
in the Girls’ Residence. 
began at 8 o'clock 
11.10 o'clock, We a jolly time. 
Some teachers wore funny costumes. 
Atfirst we did not know who the teach- 
ers Were but after awhile we knew 


The «party 


them We played a name relay 
game. George Hirons’ side won. 
We played an alphabet game. We 


had a good time. + 

At 11.10 o'clock Melville Rourke, 
Lemay Jette and Charles Robinson 
passed apples to the pupils. Miss 
Deannard told Sylvia Foster, Ethel 
Bishop, Dorothy Healey and) Maisie 
Ka irfulto ies to the pupils. 
We ate them and enjoyed them and felt 
very happy. 

After a while the boys shook hands 
with Miss Deannard, Miss Ford, 
via Foster, Dorothy Healey 
thanked them for their kindness. 

George Windsor. 


and 


Last Frid 


The 
the 


pumpkins on the 
them to the house. 
Janterns. “They cut holes i 
pumpkins for the eyes, noses and 
mouth, “Chen they took o1 
"They had ‘no candles. 
asked Miss Ford for some candle 
Miss Ford gave them to the boys. 
“Vhe boys thanked her. “Uhey 
Tighted candles in the Jack-o-Lanterns. 


Some of the deaf | 


sitting room | 


nd lasted until | 


afternoon Mr. Burrell | 


room. ‘They put them on the tables. 

We had a good time. The boys and 

“girls went to the dining-room. Wal- 
ter Corn a funny costume. 
He hid behind the table. He waited 
for the girls. “The girls came along. 
‘Walter jumped up and the girls were 
frighteried. ‘The girls ran because they 
were afraid of a false face. —Frank J. 
Radmore 


Last Summer on June 8 I went 
home and I met my mother. She 
and I went to the store in North Bay. 
I asked my mother where Grace was. 
She slept in the bed-rooms. My 
mother went to the bed. She carried 
the baby to me. [ was surprised. 
My father came to see me that eve- 
ning. 

. After a while 1 went to another 


store. My cousin was surprised that 
I was looking for him. Ten home 
and [ looked at the baby. She was 
happy. [asked when grace’s birth- 
day was. Itwas March5. ‘The baby 
likes to play. She laughed. The 
baby is growing fast now. 

After awhile George bought a 
Chevrolet car. He learned to drive it. 
He drove to Callander ten miles from 
North Bay. He improved fine in driv- 
ving it. After a while George gota 
| Mc Laughlin Buick. 
| In Jaly George told my family that 
the intended to drive it to Sudbury. 
| He and some friends went to Sturgeon 

Falls. They went to the candy store. 
| Then they went back to Sudbury. It 
Was Se i They went 
‘to visit in Sudbury. They wert to a 
picnic. —Abraham Hanna. 


Scar . 
\* We have autumn, Autumn is a 
; beautiful season. ‘Then the weather 
lis usually bright. The boys love to 
play in the leaves. Some times it 
rains for several days in the autumn. 

{In the autumn the boys pick apple 
potatoes and other vegetables, “The 
boys playin the leaves. After a while 
the leaves fall. The leaves are red, 
yellow, and brown. 

This afternoon the senior and in- 
| termediate boys raked the leaves. in- 
stead of playing football. “They put 
the leaves in piles. ‘They will burn 
them. ‘There are no more leaves on 
the trees. After a while the boys will” 
© to rake the leaves near Dr. Cough- 
lin’s house. Mr. Harvey told the 
boys to put the boards around the rink. 
Mr. Harvey told them not to. put, 
them on the Girls’ Rink because the 
girls will go to the Boys’ Rink in the 
winter. 

Aftera while it will get cold. “The 
ground will freeze.—Alonzo Wood. 


Last summer Ruby and [ went to 
Montreal. After awhile we went 
hometo Cornwall, Uncle, Ruby and 
'I worked in tne store last summer 
! Clarence and Liver to the show 
|Saturday sighs Tay boys © 
the city las Suurday. Bessie 
come to scaces iast week because yne 
was sick. She is better now. 
|} Last Saturday night the boys went 
{toa party in the G Residence. 
| The boys and girls went to church 
Jast Sunday. Yesterday afternoon 
the boys played football. “The score 
was one and on ‘They are playing 
| football very i, | hurt my feet 


| esterday. sterday afternoon 1 
‘went to the hospital. b 
My brother working in the 


Clarence, Hyacinthe 
to school every day. 
Seymour did not go to school last sum- 


mer. My mother very sick. 
She is better. 1 am glad. Gervais 
Boileau. 


Dare to be true; 
Nothing can ne 

The fault that needs one most 
Grows two thereby. 


for the mee 
1. ‘Then again we sometimes, pass by 
Heal aoe eer an error that bad one, ‘on the 


: that is not a 
sone dollar a year plea “‘O. that 


in different 
? alike or do things in 


"€ - or two teachers 
ofeach other or 
same way. 

Allow 
well as y 
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be multiplied by the 
in the class. 


of which it wholly 
knowledge of the main principles of 
grammar, which simply means the 
principles of correct language, is very! 
helpful, though not essential. Multi- 
tudes of people use accurate, even 
graceful and felicitous language, who 
could not analyze a simple sentence | 
nor parse a common noun. They 
got this habit, however, by associating 
with people who do possess a know- 
ledge of grammar, and utilize this 
knowledge in their speech; and by 
teading books in which the language 
conforms to the rules of grammar. 


' i 
| It may seem somewhat inconsistent 
to say this, but there are some expres- 
sions that are incorrect according to 
the rules of grammar, yet so habitually 
used by the best speakers and writers 
that, it seems to us, the teacher might . 
ignore them. One of these for 
stance, is the use of the superlative 
degree of adjectives when comparing 
two things. Thisis techinically wrong. 
But we have before us as we write a 
large number of examples of this use 
of the superlative, selected from the 
works of many of the best authors, 
such as Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Gibbon, Macaulay, Hazlitt, Irving, 
Addison, etc. And all of there are 
supposed to be models of correct and 
graceful English. Moreover the 
great majority of educated people yes 
and many teachers,too—often, perhaps 
habitually, use the same form. Wwe 
doubt if it is worth while for teachers 
to worry themselves and the pupils 
over this form of expression. And 
there are a few others in the same 
category. 


take warning. 


loaded him dows 


sat and stuffed 

He was not hungry 
arrived. Later in 
gorged on candy as 
when they have an 
He had no appetite 
was sick all night. 
he vomitted repeate 
no breakfast. Hel 
school, having to. st 


But grammar is simply a means to an 
‘end, notan end in itself as someteachers 
regard it. Some text books on gram- 
mar cover several hundred pages, and 
what should be merely a. statement 
and exemplification of simple and es- | 
sen principles, becomes a highly 
technical and inyolved science, a very 
large proportion of which m: 
teresting to specialists, but is not only: 
useless, but confusing to the ordinary 
student. 


The amount of grammar that 


parents 
him in great alarm. 

Repeatedly we cai 
torially, orally, and by 


but to bring them 


and leave with us 


On the first page of this issue there 
should be taught is the least possible cut of the new Manitoba School | 
amount that will enable the pupils to | for the Deaf, and also of the Superin- | 
use correct language and know why it|tendent, Mr. ‘Thomas Rodwell 
is correct; to note errors and kivowed J is also a brief histo skete 
why they are errors and how to cor; ind a description of the } Pry 
rect them. So taught, grammar is Mr. Rodwell, who | 

an interesting, enjoyable and helpful | was formerly a greatly respected and 
subject. Teaching more than this cessful teacher of the Ontario 
to the average child is an inexcusable | School, received his appointment last 
waste of time and effort, and becomes | fall, and we are pleased to learn from 
a distasteful burden hard to be borne. | various sources that he is making good 
Grammar is an excellent servant,’ but | in every respec 
a bad maste: 


outraged if they 


Last week was 


p! ind importan: 


these 


) On page wo is the greater part of 
an article descriptive of our School, 
the Toronto Saturday 
before vacation. The 
author, Miss Carveth, spent a few 
| days here, and succeeded in vetting a 
and has 
eful and 


be educated together 


It has been said that'a man who 
never makes mi never does 
anything worth whi This may be 
true, but with many reservations. If 
used as an. excuse for making avoid- 
able errors, itisbad philosophy. — It is 
true that when we are doing our very 
best, we make some mistakes. Tc 
erris human. But no mistake is ex- ; 
cusable if due to carlessness, or indif- 5 
ferance, ot wilful ignorance and there | Many of our school exchanges have 
is no excuse for making the same, or , recently appeared in magazine form, 
a similar mistal ond time. ‘and.in a new dress, of which we were 
| somewhat envious. But ourturn has 
come. ‘The form of The Canadian 

that a large proponion of the errors suits us all right and will remain un- 
made by pupils are due to carolessness, | changed, but we needed a new dress 
and notto ignorance. “They knowthe and have got it, and we feel quite 
correct forms of language and if they proud. We think we look pretty } 3: 
were doing their best, most of these well, even if we do say it ourelves as 
mistakes would not occur. “Vo avoid shouldn't. 
S or coneet such errors is the pupil's et 
job. But other mistakes are made Peedi 
RPO MIB aTS eee IE) 
forms of lan To correct Some folks k 
her's job. It is also ought to be dot 
his job to so teach the ‘correct forms how to do it, 
that the same mistakes will not occur It is easy to see the faults of others 
n. Which, of course, is beautitul but most Of us do not see our own. 
theory, but very dificult in actual It might be profitable to change ends 
practice. with the telescope. 


; ¢ Chronicle v 
Pure heart. T 
would read: “A sc 


given her impressions in 


felicitous language. Above all shines 


ment. Ithas alway 
of our government 
and humane lay 

the greatest amount 


We teachers a customed to say 


We have nothing o! 


ly complain. 
vbreaker. 
Is and 
wrongdoers and th 
do. 


ty of characte 
the certainty of hor 
den Rule should 
plac 


ny just how a thing 
but do not know 


these virtues, 
ing better 


esos 


‘ Parents, Have a Heart 


The following from the Western 
Pennsylvanian applies to all schools, 
and we hope parents will read it and 
Such things have of- 
ten happened to some of our pupils. 

‘Two Sundays ago the parents of 
‘one of our boys came to see him and 


Throughout the visitation the child 


high fever part of the time. 
notified, they came to see 


theirchildren candy, cake, apd, pies 


hese parents would feel greatly 


ge of visting their cl 


philosophy was. “‘A sound mind in a 


pure heart, in a strang body. 


to the laws, and a re: 


tent with good citizenship. 
therefore free people and are happy. 


Who fe 
Who fears the court, the 
the peniten Ic 


h ; We any more thancantwo supe! 
can be the counterparts. 
do things in exactly the | 
‘others a litle individuality as 
Teachers should remember that five 
minutes out of the school-room should 


number of pupils 


n with — sweets. 
self with candy. 
when dinner time 
the afternoon he 
children will do 
abundance of it. 
for supper. He 
The next morning 
dly and could eat 
Jost three days from 
ay in bed with a) 
When his 


ution parents edi- 
y letter, not to bring 


fruit. “Y 


parents heedlessly disregard oura 


the responsil 


the work and worry of caring for their 
children made sick by their parental fol- 


denied 


ren. 


were the 


Education Week"’ 
in the whole of 
Referring to the 
ce of education in 


the life of anation, the Ohio Chronicle 
h: ‘ise words to say: 
‘Vhe mind and heart and body should 


The old Greek 


Tr. 


would like to add a 
Then the slogan 
pund mind and a 


we need obedience 
pect for govern- 
been the intention 
to have wise, just 
to give the people 
t of freedom consis- 
We are 


f which we 


ears the law? 
iaries? “Th 
What 


¢ criminals. 


the pure in heart fear? Nothing. 
Wherein is he restr 
In our scheme ofeduc: 


ned? Nowhere. 
n the beau- 
rength of integrity 


have a prominent 


‘ould do no greater 
children than to instill 
Schools can teach noth- 
nd children can learn noth- 
ing more important. 


up ofthe sandstone, which gradually 
becomes sand, the strong winds aiding 
the process. 7 


tain ranges; seamed with valleys in | 
which water is found below the surface, 
‘The mountains of the central plateau, 
varying in height from 6,500 feet to | 
8,000 feet, are covered with snow dur- 9 
ing three months of the year. Bg 


desert are clearly marked, as in Mo- 
rocco and Algeria;‘at other places the | 
boundary is vague,as in the southeast, 
where the desert gradually.merges into 
the watered area of Sudan. 


practically no, vegetation, and asa rule 
it is scarce everywhere, 
oases where vegetation is luxuriant and 
the figtree and the date palm bear 
abundantly. 


timated at 800,000, which is almost 
equal to the united population of Nova 
Scotia and 
desert people are 
and ‘Tibbus. 


ithe people raise horses, cattle and 


‘persons ha 

‘Was part of 

‘Mediterranean Sea, but it is claimed 
that this has been disproved. ‘The | 
sand of the desert is not sea-sand but 
has been formed and is 

at the presenttime by the disintegration | 
of the sandstone. l 
hot, the nights cool and in pants: very | 
cold, and the is exceedingly dry, _ 


‘The days are very 


"These conditions lead to the breaking 


Inthe centre of the desert are moun- 


‘At some places the boundaries of the 


Over considerable areas there is 


except in the 


‘The population of the desert is es- 


New Brunswick. These 
Berbers, Arabs 
All are Mohammedans 


in faith. 
Several caravan routes cross the de- 
sert, the travellers using camels as their 
beasts of burden, “‘the ships of the 
desert ’” asthe camels havebeen poe 

ically called. In the valleys among 
the mountains of the central platcau, 


Captain Angus Buchanan, who has 
travelled recently in the Sahara, states, 
that the wind-swept and battered hills 
and rocks of the interior are crumb- 
ling into sand. Water-holes are dis- 
appearing and oases are sinking. 
Where a hundred camels sufficed © 
make some of the long crossings, 
several hundred camels are now 
ed. He is of the opinion that s- 
will be impossible to cross the Sahara 
other than by aeroplane. 


i 


Each year sees a great many more 
materials often hitherto wasted, being 
utilized in the making of paper. ‘T'0- 
day paper making material is found in 
cotton, flax, jute, sugar cane, bamboo, 
straw from various cereals, esparto, 
a grass from North Africa and used 
extensively for paper in England; 
spruce,the most useful forest tree for 
paper making; hemlock, balsam, yel- 
low pine, poplar, tamarack gum, — 
white fir, jack pine, cottonwood, bass- 
wood, white pine, beach, birch and 
maple. The important quality in the 
material is the fibre. Wood with 
longest and whitest fibres is usually the 
most: desirable for paper manufacture: 

~~ 


He that is afraid of solemn things 
has probably solemn reason to be afraid 
of them.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Saurpay, Nov. 15, 1924” 


‘The weatherman, who has treated 
us kindly this autumn, provided us 
with real holiday weather for Thanks- 
giving. fe ; 

Nicholas Gura one of our senior 
boys, was suddenly called home last 
week due to the illness of his mother. 
Nicholas has the sympathy of all the 
pupils and staff in the loss of his mo- 


— ther who died a few days ‘after he 


hed home. * ; 
Cylene Youngs was pleasantly sur. 
prised on ‘Tuesday when her. sister, 
Mrs. Shewan and her husband paid 
her avisit, Cylene’s sister was mar- 
ried on the previous Monday. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Foster paid usa 


re 


visit a week ago. Mr. Fosterisa\bro- - 


ther of Irene and Sylvia Foster of the 
school, 

Freddie Wilson's mother spent the 
holiday with him. 

Elsie Wright’s mother and father 
were with us over the holiday. 

A new pupil arrived during the 
week, Robert Pierce; is the baby of 
the boys’ residence. He is quite at 
home now. 


Tre Hato Party 
Hallowe'en passed quietly at the 
When the pupils came to 


were they disguised that no one was 
able to name them, 

On Saturday night Sylvia Foster and 
Dorothy Healey invited the resident 
members of the staff and the senior 
and intermediate boys to a party in the 
girls'residence. = 

Miss Ford and Miss Sinnott were 
kind enough to make ten* pounds of 
tasty homemade candy, whilst Miss 
Deannard got a box of snow apples 
from Mr. Mott. 5 

Messrs. Blanchard and Lally with 
Sylvia and Dorothy arragd a number of 
ames such as “A: Laughing Game’, 
“The Alphabet Game’’, The Name 
Obstacle Relay’? and ‘‘A Concertra- 
tion Game.’’ Everyone seemed to 
enjoy the games and the contests 
provided keen competition. Some of 
the resident staff proyided an added 
entertainment by coming in well di 
Some did not 


Way, 


teal good costumes. 
and apples had disappeared all. thanked 
their hostesses and were soon tucked 
into bed. 


‘Tue THANKSGIVING PARTY. 
Rierdon, Lally, Coffey, 
immons and Van Allen 
and Mr, Spanner arranged a party for 
all the children in the assembly hall at 
seven-thirty o'clock. ‘The — babies 
Were entertained’ with a few games 
and allowed to go home carly. 

Some very good games were intro- 
uced, Making words using the letters 


ig by 


apples 


evening. 


Armistice Day, Nov. lit 

Shortly before eleven o'clock, Mr. 
Campbell, supervising teacher of the 
senior department, addressed the as- 
sembled school on Armistice Day, Mr. 
Stewart interpreting. In a brief talk 
Mr. Campbell recalled the Great War 
and its termination on that memorable 
November the eleventh in nineteen 
eigen when everyone was cheering. 

fe then spoke of the observance of 
this day every year asa day of rever- 
ence in memory of our heroic dead. 
As cleven o'clock struck all bowed in 
silence for two minutes, after which 


the assembled school, led by Miss 
Deannard, recited “‘God Save the 
King.”” - 


O.5.D. vs. Excetstors 


On Monday, Nov 10, at the Y. al- 
leys the Excelsiors and O.S.D. metin 
a league fixture, the Excelsiors proving 
victors by 278 points. Mrs. Bottum 
of the Excelsiors equalled the League 
record for three games, rolling 631; 
she also was high in the single score 
of 226. 


Mrs. Lee 155 116 110—381 

Mrs. Whi 130 108 108—385 

Mrs. Strachan 144 104 172-420 

Mrs. Thomas 112 147 97-356 

Mrs. Bottum 222 226 183-631 
2173 

O. Ss. D. 
Miss Blakely 106 
Miss Sinnott 165 


Miss Churchill 123 


Miss Simmons 113 108 128-—349 

Miss Aitcheson 135 134 124393 

—Daily Ontario. 1895, 
News of The Deaf. 


‘Toronto 


A large number of friends of Mr. and d 


Mrs. A.W. Mason pleasantly surprised 
them at their home on Garden Aye. on 
‘Thursday, Nov. 6th, on the occasion 
of the 40th anniversary of their mar- 
riage. On behalf of the party, 
Messrs. J. Fraserand W. H. Roberts 
delivered addresses and Mr. Fred Ter- 
rell presented them with a handsome 
sum. Mr. Mason then told a hum- 
orous story about how he met his wife. 
Mrs. Mason is a Sunday Bible C! 
pioneer for the deaf, as she or- 
ganized the first Bible Class for the 
deaf 40 yearsago. May they be spared 
to live to sec their golden wedding. 

s Sylvia Caswell, of St. Cathar- 
s was in Toronto for a couple Of 
weeks. She intends to stay with her 


grandmother in St. “Thomas for the 
winter. 2 


yt 

ion Powell at her summer 
Jackson's Point for a_ week 
rece Mrs. Watt went in the’ 
lake for a plunge and said the water 
wasicy No one wondered to hear 
of this for it was nearly the end of 
October. Who can beather? 


“are sorry to hear that he is in_ 


hospital undergoing treatment an: 
hope for a speedy recovery. 

There were'a number of ‘Thanks- 
giving visitors in Toronto. Among 
them Messrs. Newton Black, Wm. | 
Hagen, and Absalom Martin of 
chener; Miss Frances Kenney of 
Acton; Mr. Tom Brigham of Ottawa 
and Messrs. Gervais and Steen of 
Montreal. y 

The Frats of Toronto Division 
No.98 met in their room on Saturday, 
the Sth and held their meeting, 
followed by light refreshments. There 
were new members sworn in. 
‘The division is increasing. 

The Frats will give an entertain- 
ment to the public in the, LO.F. 
rooms on College St. a few doors cast 
of Y.M.C.A. where the Brigden 
Club meetings are held. It be a 
‘Night of Frolics’’ and a real good 
time may be expected. Ladies are 
asked to bring decorated lunch boxes. 

Prizes will be given for the best de- 


corated box. Who will’ win the 
prize? 
Mr. J. F. Shilton was invited by the 


D. A. D. Club of Detroit to give a 
He also 


noon on Sunday. 
brief visit immensely, 
‘a royal time. 

A number of friends gathered at 
the home of Mrs. Riddell to celebrate 
her 72nd birthday on Nov. 7th. The 
evening was pleasantly spent in games, 
and prizes were given, after which 
dainty refreshments were se I 

The population of the de 
onto has increased as Mi: 
Golds, 
be ‘Toronto since July. She has 
a position at Northway and Sons, mak- 
ing dresses. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Batho have 
once more moved to their former resi- 
dental place from Montreal where 
they had been living fora couple of 

They have purchased a new 
on Poulton Ave. inthe Danforth 
‘They say’ that Toronto: is 
Sweet Home”’ to them. 

Miss lyn Hazlitt has been visite | 
ing her sister, Dorothy Huband, in 
Ottawa for three weeks. Mr. and 
Mrs. G. Huband have a pretty home. 

‘The Toronto Association of the 
Deaf gave a Hallowe'en party on Oct. 
31st and there was a large attendance. 
It seemed that e' one enjoyed the 
Some were lucky 


Margaret 
formerly of Kitchener, has 


‘A number of the young deaf had a 
hike to Scarboro Bluffs on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. “They went down the Bluffs 
on wooden steps and after a long walk | 
‘on the shore, they thought they could 
climb up. After climbing half way 
it was pretty difficult but they de- | 
cided to reach the top. When they ; 
ot on the top, they felt relieved and | 
jokingly claimed they could climb the | 
Alpine M’ts in Switzerlond. 

—Torontonian. 


Toronto Speech Club 


On Wednesday evening the 29th 
of/October the members of the above 
club held their Hallowe'en Party in 


Mrs. Alex. Buchan got word that her «the tastily decorated room of the Baraca 


litle granddaughter, Dorothy Crough 


Club. Mrs. in scarlet and 


Coon 


Jones as made every one at 
home and was a greatly appreciated 
help with his playful manner and 
genial disposition. 
Zane Gray sent one: 
known riders from the plai 
worn chaps and ever ready shooting 
iron, and proved him or herself, a 
great help indecd tothe ‘‘Heed Wit- 
ch’’ from first to last, and helped to 
make a success of a most successful 
party. Mrs. Mclean was a visitor 
fora short time, and every one is plea- 
sed to know that she has completely 
recovered from her long illness, and 
we all hope she will soon be able to take 
part in our regular meetings again. 
In white shoes, spotless flannels, 
and a white silk shirt our efficient 
secretary, Miss Burbidge, with her 
charming manner, made a ‘Beau Ideal’ 
‘of an English Summer Boy and was 
much admired by all. Every one took 
the full share in making it a” happy 
evening. 


Riders, Fairies, Goblins, 
Dragons and Boys kept the fun going 
until 11.45 when they bade each other 
a happy good night, and went their 
everal ways, with pleasant mem: 


Interestitg Information 

A Plymouth Rock hen was the 
means of unfolding the secret of mak- 
ing sugar perfectly white. Biddy, 
who had been investigating a Clay pud- 
dle, went with her muddy feet into a 
sugar-house and left her tracks on_a 
pile of sugar. It was observed that 
wherever the tracks were the sugar 
was whitened. Experiments were 
made, and it was discovered that wet 
clay could be used in refining sugar. 
“The sugar was put into earthen jars, 
of sugar-loaf form, and clay was put 
over the tops and kept wet. There 
were holes at the smaller end of the 
jar, and the moisture soaking through 
the sugar dripped trom the holes. By 
the sugar was made beauti- 
fully white. Sugar refining is now so. 
big an industry that wonderful machi- 
nery has been devised to cope with the 
huge demand; but the secret so acci- 
dentally disclosed laid the toundation 
of the proc in use today. 


Jasper National Park is situated 
right in the heart of the Canadian 
Rockies and abounds in spectacular 
sights. It has recently been thrown 
wide open for tourists, It is 4,400 
square miles in extent, more than half 
s big as Wales, and embraces within 
s area every vatiety of scenery— 
falls, canyons, mountains, gla- 
and lakes innumerable. One of 
the fatter is named Lake Cavell, after 
the heroic nur.e. Jasper Park is the 
biggest ‘‘playground’’ in the world. 
Next comes the Yellowstone National 
Park, in, the United States, 3,348 


/ square miles. 


+o — 


Were | so tall to reach the pole, 

Or grasp the ocean with my span, 
I must be measured by my soul: 

“The mind’s the standard of the man. 


So a a I OE RT Oe 


Miss Blakely's Class 
Journais, WRrrren Nov.6. 

We had a white frost yesterday 
morning. It was foggy this morning. 
‘The sun was red. Last mouth was 
warm. We had fine weather. The 
leaves were pretty. “They are on the 
ground now.—Helen Maw. 

I got two boxes. I got a black and 
some candies, a 
face and a 
and played 

‘They 


elter from cold. 
~ "The woods will look sober 
Without all their crimson, and gold. 


The loud winds are calling, 

The ripe nuts are falling, 

The squirre! now gathers his store. 
The bears, homeward creeping, 
Will soon all be sleeping 

So snugly, till winter is o'er. 


Jack Frost will soon cover: 

The little brooks over; 

and girls had a party z ‘The snow-clouds are up in the sky, 
We put a nose on a pumpkin. All ready for snowing; 

Blakely put some stringson someapples | —})ear Autumn is going! 

and some candies on it. We ate them. | We bid her a loving *‘good-bye.”” 

It was funny. We had a good time. Emilie Poulsson 
—Adele Lowson. 


- Saturday Oct. 20 my father and my: 
sister came to the School for the Deaf. 
They gave some chocolate bars to 
me, some new slippers and a book. 
came inacar. | was glad to 
see them. My mother will come at 
Christmas. —Stewart Kemper. 

Monday Nov. 10 will be Thanks- 
giving Day. We shall not_ come to 
school. W 
Willie Burlie. 

Oct. 2 in and a woman came 
to school. ‘Their names were Mr. 
and Mrs. Foster. M Blal 
showed our school to them. M C 

Foster sent many chocolate bars to” us ass Wearing Cat fac 
the next day. He was Churchill's wearing pump- 
Larocque. After the children were 

seated, there w; 
ly, the cupboard 


came with Miss Cas: 


Hatiowe'en Party. 


‘The three primary classes had a 
jolly time, on Friday afternoon, Oct 
ber thethirty-first. in the Kinde 
garten room, which was prettily de- 
corated with Jack-o'-lanterns, and 

mpkin faces. “The centre of attrac- 
tion was a huge pumpkin pic, in 
shall play games.— | which was hidden crackers. On each 
cracker was tied a long, orange stre: 
Dainty orange paper baskets, 
s Churchill's class, were 


At one-thiry, the guests arrived, 


vor opened, and 


Miss Blal out craw what locked like ten 
candy to sch but who really were 
games. We had a good tim 

tonia Trottier. ~ Just as thar down, 


This month is November. The 
Jeaves fell on the ground. I raked 
them. We played in the leaves. 
We have a good time. —Kurven Fos- 
ter, 


in came a wicked looking witch, rid- 
ing her broomstick, followed by a 
litle nigger man. _ For a few minutes 
the witch, Jessie Besserman, and the 
nigger, Bud Mal i 
Yesterday: Miss Nurse, Miss Bl children with original stunts. The 

“boys and girls went for a] foWn-ups, present, enjoyed the fun 

urvental a ‘onsidered th 
ed a ladder. Willie climbed 
tree. We shook the trees. $ 
apples fell on the ground. We ate 
them,-—Fred Dixon. 


i , after which they all 
athered around the pre 


I did not come to. school in. Sep- 
tember this § 1 came on Octo- } 
ber,twenty-fourth. [liye in Toron-] delight found th ad di n crackers. 
to. | have avo sisters and two bro-| ‘Then the real fun began, when the 
thers. Doris Breen. prizes were disclosed from inside the 

‘ed some | crackers. The caps and toys. were 
ly hada {most popular. Rothan and Buddy 
y Hawthorne, Billy Rule, — Clifford 
Haist, and Fred Wilson passed the 
b: of candy to the childre: 
Everyone felt repaid for the trouble 
they had en to give the children 
Se such a delightful surprise, when the 

Hallowe’en beaming countenances of the children 

Last Friday was Hallowe'en. We | Were seen, as they left 
cut out witches and Miss Panter past-| “The teachersand children are very 
ed them on the slate. Mr. Blan: | grateful to Freddie Wilson jor his 
chard’ sclass came to our room. ift, which helped to: make the pany 
wore paper hats. h a success. 

Mr. Blanchard made a ja 
tern. He cut two eyes, a nose 
mouth init. “Vhen he lighted a candle | November 
and put it into it j 

We blew up some balloons. “Mr. | yon. rere 

J tied them to the lights. | 04 he 
with them. Emma pass- 
ed some candies to us. Mr. Blan- 
chard brought some apples: We Good old November, 
dicat and mouse, blind man’s Now lifes worth livin: 
d pass the plate. Alma San- For you-bring us 

Our dear, old 


ners 
t for 


Or Ha owe'en we 
tur ys Miss Blak 
Dun Dk? ves and a mouth. 
W shut « +d put its nose on 
it. Somer ut its nose 
door. We laughed —V 
wood. 


Good old November, 


Our great Armistice Day. 


a hush, and sudden- | T 


entertained the | 


The children, then unmasked, and | “[ 


_ from plants. 


The Magic Vine. 
A fairy seed 1 planted r c 
So defandowbieand Old; houses. ‘They lived in wigwams. 
‘There sprang a vine enchanted ‘The Pilgrims were strong and braye 
With magic flowers of gold. They cut down trees and built houses, | 
‘ Many of them got sick and some of 
I watched it, I tended it, them died but none of them wanted — 
And truly—by and by 1 


to go back to England. a 

It bore a Jack-o-Lantern They had very little to-cat. But the | 
And a great Pumpkin Pie! Indians gave them corn and they plant 

‘ ed it, and worked hard in the ficld. — 

7 is They killed deer,and wild turkeys and 

Thanksgiving Day. other game an ealyteted When the 
Svery y ‘s ve a Thanksgivi Pilgrims gatheret ir corn they 

ban TAC aS ee DE thought that God was very mood’ q 

is. year Thanksging Day's o1 


n|them. They wanted to thank him, 
November 10th, We honored God | They hada big dinner and invited the” 
op that day. Indians to the dinner. They had 
He was good to us all the year: turkey and other things for dinne: 
He gave us good health, clothing | They went to church and thanked | 
and plenty to eat. God for being so good to them, 
He has provided us With plénty for ‘This was the first Thanksgiving. 
the winter. mes eee 
All the people are grateful. hey 
want to show God that they love and 
think of Him for His kindness to them. 
At 12.30 o'clock we went into the ny. A i { 
dining room to eat chicken, cranberry They walt for the winter jin barrel 
sauce, mashed potatoes, fruits, pump- and bin; ’ 


kin pies and other things. We had a} And nuts for the children, a plentiful 
good dinner. 2 store, 


had a party. All! 4 d_ out to dry on the broad 
of ikelboveland pirtellareinhanktullftal lige meaincert ss meet ST 
have a Thanksgiving Day every year. i 

vie The great golden pumpkins, that grew 


How to Show we are Thankful 
The ripe, rosy apples are all gathered 


7 we such size, 
4 Thistl d Are ready to make into Thanksgiving 
Thistl d, thistle-seed, ‘ pies; 
Fly away, fly; 


And all the good times that the child- 
dren hold dear 

Have come round again with the feast 
of the year, 


‘on your body 

you up high; 

Let the wind whirl you 
Around and around, 

You'll not hurt yourself 
When you fall to the ground. 


Now, what shall we do in our bright, 
happy homes s 
‘To welcome this time of good times 

as it comes? 


Food 


Wie must eat and drink to live, | And what do you say is the very best — 


| Our bodies need food. Food helps way 
wz very clever, 


us to grow and keep warm. We eat | To show we are thankful on Thanks- 
I neral foods. giving Day? : 


The best thing that hearts that are 
thankful can do 

Is this: Yo make thankful some 

and most animals | ___ et hearts, 100. 


whose meat we eat, get their food ) For li 


that are grateful, and sunny, 
and glad, 
me of our animal foods are beef, | To carry their sunshine to lives that 
pork, mutton, and fish. are sad; 
is the flesh of the cow and ox. 
Mutton 
. “The chick- 
and fish are other 


For children who have all they want 
and to spare, 

Their good things with poor litle ~ 

children to share. 


flesh foods. 


Salt is a mineral food. We also | For this will bring blessing, and. this 
get other mineral food in the water | is the way 


we drink. | To show we are thankful on Thank- 
We eat the seeds, stems, fruit, roots, giving Day. 

sap, and bark of plants. Some of the 

seed foods are the pea, bean, nut, | 

coffee, rice, wheat, and corn. Flour 

ismade from the seed grains of wheat, + 

and meal from the seed grains of corn. 1 
The apple; grape, melon, pump-! 

kin, and tomato are fruit foods. 

‘The beet and turnip are root foods. + 

> thubarb, and asparagus are | 


Normal Instructor. 


‘November 
November is here, 
i The weather is drear, 
; But gay seem all things thatare living: 
‘or every one knows 
} t, hard as he blows, 
; He's certain to bring us TVanksgivint: 
Normal Instructor. 


aS 
maple tree, the 
oft Mi 


eof cane, and | 
a food from the cow. | 


20d from chickens. 


a Be kind and be gentle 
Ch is made from milk. Butter To those who are old, 
is made from the cream of the milk.— For dea kindness 


Selected. And better than gold. 


‘ if loud, ugly laugh. « 
One more touch of my magi nue Bee ere poe 
‘ Rtoets A ich agic | should try. ‘The slipper er and the little 
again, and wand,’’she said, and inamoment Cin- | Then Cinderella drew the Winer tne oy were coitont 
‘0 daughters who ‘ derella looked like a lovely Princess. 0 glass slipper from her pocket. Tee how ala ‘over their heads. 
Title girl. | She worea dainty pink and white dress, «To her sisters that seemed like magic. sre egk 
| hard at work fed roses crowned her golden hair, and But they were to get a still greater 
the poor child used to sit alone in the ' slippers of sparkling glass were on her | surprise. The fairy godmother sud- ” Sir Waltor 
“chimney-corner among the cinders, little feet. 5 ‘denly appeared, She touched Cin- 3 Raleigh 
‘and that ishow she got the name of _ Good-bye, my dear,’’ said the derella with her wand, and in a m OF all the kings and queens who 
© Cinderella. : ‘fairy godmother; ‘‘but remember this ment the ragged girl was changed in- have ruled over England, none have 


The step-sisters made Cinderella ~-you must leave the palace before the to a beautiful Princess ‘ had so many brave men about them 
| work from morning «ill night, while the’clocks strikes twelve. | And.as the sisters gazed in wonder, a8 Queen Elizabeth. ‘ 
they amused themselves. She carri Ifyou do not, the coach will they saw that this beautiful Princess ‘Those were brave days in England. 
ihe coal, and she wasbed the dishes, become a pumpkin again, the horses was the same lovely lady that every New World had been found a 
and she scrubbed, and she swept, and will become mice, the coachman one had admired at the ball. _ short time before, and men’s minds 
she dusted, and she mended. a rat, the footmen will become They then fell on their knees Were full of the wonderful.tales that 
She waited, too, on her cross step- lizards, and you yourself will be once and begged Cinderella to forgive them. Were told of the wealth to be had in 
isters, When night came, poor more the ragged girl you were.’ And she did, and was kinder than those strange jands in the far West. 
lla went to a cold, lonelyattic, Then she kissed Cinderella, and they deserved. 4 ‘They knew that the Spaniards were 
fo sleep on a straw mattress. But her waved her wand as her godchild rolled Then Cinderella said good-bye to winning new lands for their king, and 
" sisters had a cosy bedroom. off in her carriage. them all, and went with the herald to Were sending home ships laden with 
Now the king of the city was going Cinderella drove in state to the ball, the palace. The Prince met her, gold and silver. 
to give two balls.” The  step-sisters and the Prince himself came to help and soon they were married, and Many bold sailors went sailing away 
| ere invited, and were so excited that her out of the carriage, and Jed her to lived happily ever after.” to the West to fight the Spaniards, 
they could talk of nothing butthe balls the ball room. He thought he had sili and to win wealth for themselves and 


from morning till night. never'seen so beautiful a. Princess, their queen. 
Of course Cinderella was not asked, and he and the wicked sisters and every - Another Adventure of Tom Thumb Of all these brave men, Sir Walter 
| for she was nieverseenexceptat work, one wondered who the lovely lady — Not long after this Tom's father Raleigh alone seems to have thought 


zon her step-sisters, and so could be. vethitn aiwhi zi the New World to be a land where 
s often taken for their maid, The Prince danced with her more ar pana me mate ieecieon 10 Englishmen might go to live, and 
When the night of the first ball often than with any one else, Ata tothe pasture with his litte whi * One. {ise crops that would not grow in this 
came, Cinderella helped her sisters to. quarter to. twelve Cinderella rem- day when he was driving he: cows country. 

put on their finery, and she dressed embered godmother’s warning, and home, he fell into a hole in. the In those days England had no lands 
their left the palace. ground. A bird saw the straw whip CY¢r the sea. Nowadays she owns 
Bplaves. Wseaw ihesclock” struck twelvelshe emlthbughe thar she wouldtuse (ic ta) Lancs mamas many cies, larmer, than 


How she would have liked to go reached home. ‘The fairy awaited, build her nest. So she pi herelf. And most of these lands, wi 
i fi ¢ picked up ‘ydchtel 
found and taken for her by her brave 


ir, and she fastened their 


100! her. Tom 7 F 
Peat 3 and his wh “w away = 
“What joy, ’’ she thought, ‘to wear In a momentshe was changed intoa wi php anid phew, away sailors and soldiers. 

Joy, hought, toy : 2 with them. a F 
apretty dress, and drive in a carriage, ragged girl, and sat down in the As the bird was flying over a river, Sir Walter Raleigh saw that, if he 
and see the inside of a palace, and chimney-corner. she dropped Tom into the water. could send out men and women to live 


in North America, they would in time 
be able to take all the country, and 
grow such things as sugar, cotton, 
rice, and tobacco. 


perhaps be spoken to by the Prince!”’ When  Cinderella’s sisters. came ig fis y the little 
‘And as Cinderella thought of these home, they found her among the alge a pute enit a 
things, tears ran down her checks. der’s rubbing her eyes, and pretending — Soon a man caught the fish. ‘Tewas 
“What are you crying for?”’ asked she had been asleep. She heard them such a big one that he sent itas ce 
the sisters erossly. Talbjailarche beau fallacy andl Wore: nersiingeAcHiire (ING Ceo ede oto moene our SUE aire iP uy 
“Oh, Twant to go to a ball,’” said der who she was, I RTIHGpRREN iro Menu elimi etcnanewoTiel sna Nea ee 
Cinderella ie ae mabe Re Be the per, De ate nie But these first settlers had a 
"You go toaball! Nobody would second ball, and Cinderella again clp- When the fish was opene: very hard time. Many of them were 
look at you,”” they answered. } Then cd her sisters to get ready. Then a- prea Hn eS opened, out \itled by the Indians. Many died for 
they drove off in their grand carriage, #a1n she sat down among the cinders. ‘The cook put the little boy into’a “ant of food, and it was not till after 
hes rove offi the er aera Soon her grandmother appeared, dish and gent him up to the Kin sy th deathyol the quecnithat areal sct- 
the cinders. She hid her face in her and the fairy wand worked the same How the King rae cecal ih ‘h eh tlement was made. - 
hands, and cried as if her heart would wonders as before. Then Cinderella, \-hen they saw what was in th ich! When Raleigh was an old maf, 
reals looking even more beautiful than on Ea ery eT RT AOD isn he made King James the First very 
“hat is the matter, my dear?’ the first night, rolled off in her gilded To set before the King?” angry with him and he was shut up 
matey carriage. King Arthur liked ‘Tom Thumb in the ‘Tower of London, where he 


said 
Cinderella jumped up quickly, and) “he Prince danced with her the very much. was kept for a long time. 
made a curtsey to the little old lady whole evening, and she was so happy — When he went fora ridehe often At last the king let him out to go in 
who had spoken so gently. She was that she did not remember how time took the little boy in his hand. search of a gold mine that Raleigh 
ji la’ s fairy godmother, and, like was Suddenly she glanced at If it began to rain Tom’ used to had heard of in South America. 
One minute to. twelve! creep into the King’s poe! here *But,’ said the king,” you must not 


s, could appear or disappear at the c r : . 3 
Cinderella, without saying good-bye he would sleep till the rain over, fight with the Spaniards, nor goto any 


but to the Prince, ran from the palace as __ ‘The clothes that the fairies gave of the lands that belong to the King of 
quickly as she could. But she had ‘Tom ‘Thumb were old and torn. Spain.” i 

“You want to go to the ball,”” said gone no farther than the hall-door King Arthur gave him some new So Raleigh set sail, but he never 

theydmother. Verywell, my dear, when the stroke of twelve sounded. clothes. found the gold mine, and tired and 

You hall go. Only do exactly as)  Atonce she was changed into a “his shirt was made of abutter- sad at heart he came back to Eng- 


y moment. 
— Oh, godmother, | want—" 
littl: Cinderella could say no more. 


Itell vou. First, run and find me ragged girl, and nothing was left of zs. Hisboots were made of a land. 
abie pumpkin. her grandeur but the glass slippers, "s skin. Now the King of Spain hated Ra- 
Cyiderella brought the pumpkin, | and, in her hurry, Cinderella dropped He had a sword and a horse, too, leigh, as well as all the brave English 


1 
it wil her wand, and it was at once 
shan ed into a gilded carriage. 

Now runand fetch me the mouse- 
‘om the pantry.”’ 
bi 


the fairy godmother touched one ofthem. She did not dare to which the good King gave him. sailors who had so often beaten his 

turn to look for it, but ran on and on, ‘The horse wasa little white mouse, men. 

until she reached home. and the sword was a needle. , Tom So he sent to say that Raleigh had 
‘The Prince did not know why the was very proud of his horse and sword. fought with and robbed his people, and 

beautiful lady had left him +o sud- | ‘Then King Arthur said to him, James, ing to please the King of 

ught the mouse-trap. denly so ran after her,and although he “\You shall be one of my knights. Spai id that Raleigh must die. 

did not find her, he found the litle 1 will call you Sir Tom Thumb. When Raleigh knelt down to lay 

ulass slipper she had dropped. — He You should have seen the knight his head on the block, someone told ~ 

picked it up and put it in his pocket. / riding on his horse. him that he ought to have laid’ his face 

‘The next day a herald went One day the King and his knights towards the cast. oe 

through the city,and cried out thatthe were riding in the country. “What does it matter, said he,“ how 

Prince wanted to find the lady that ‘As they passed a farm-house a big, the head lies, if the heart be right?” 


trap 
Coy 

‘There were six mice in it. With 
one ‘uch of the fairy-wand the door 
Of thy trapopened, Out ran the six 
mice one after another, And one after 
anotlivr they were touched with the 
Mavic wand and changed into beauti- 


horses, owned the glass slipper, as he meant bla jumped out. Bese 
\trunand fetch me the rat-trap."” to marry her. He ght ‘Tom and his horse, and 
All the ladies who had been at the ybegan to eat the poor, little mouse. The Months 


‘Tom took his sword and tried to January suowy, 
vebruats 


There aratinit. Again a touch ball were asked to try iton. So cach \ 
Sf the fairy wand opened the door, lady tried to squeeze her foot into the drive away the cat.» h blow: 
and asthe ra Pipher sd dainty little glass slipper, b - ‘The King’s men came up just the April showery. 
5 the rat ran out, it was changed dainty little glass slipper, but nor one he King’s men came up just then. May. tlowery, 
coachman in gay livery. of them could. ‘They saved Tom, but his horse was supe Jane bo 
ie more tun my dear. Bring When the herald came to thehome dead. ‘ Re 
“me the two lizards that are behind the of Cinderella's father, the cross After that King Arthur gave Sir ‘October breesy 
Cucumber frame. *” had their turn, but they did not om ‘Thumb a coach drawn by six November! wheeas 


rds. ‘The ceed, Just as the herald was leaving, small mice. : itichard B Sheridan, 


Cinderella brought the 


who came to a ministe 
ing for the poor. 


woman.» 

Is there anything in life which can 
compare with this joy of helping 
others? The surpreme happiness of 
life is found in serving others. J. M. 
Barrie writes: ose who bring sun- 
shine into the lives of others cannot 
keep it from themselves.’ The dull- 
est and most depressing moments of 
life are those in which we have no one 
but ourselves to work for and to please. 
‘As we look back upon our lives we 
find that the moments which really 
stand out; the moments in- which we 
have really lived, are those occasions 
when we have served others in the 
spirit of love. “The happiest people 
we meet are those who do most for 
others; the most miserable are those 
who do the least. 

**Half the world,” said Henry 
Drummond, “‘is on the wrong scent 
in the pursuit of happiness. They 
think it consists in having and getting 
and being served by others. This is 
altogether wrong. Happiness consists 
in giving and in serving others. He 
who would be happy must remember 
that there is but one way—it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

or those who wish to serve there 
are opportunities on every hand. The 
world is full of people who need just 
such kindness and sympathy as lovin 
heartscan give. One of Beethoven's 
most famous concertos was sugges 
to him as he heard repeated knoc 
thestillness of the night, ata neighbor’ s 
door. With a musical ear sensitive to 
an extradrdii degree, he detected at 
once the musical arrangement of the 
taps, and arose from his bed to put the 
suggestion on paper, Millions of 


people haye heard taps on a neigh- 
bor’s door but it suggested nothing to 
them. 


Beethoven recognized musical 
ies because he was ever on 
lookout for them. 

"The loving heart will never lack op- 
portunities for expression. ery day 
xperiences which 
All may share 


Sut roy 
of tine. 


‘Onward 


Efficiency 


Make good! Don’t explain! Do 
the thing you are expected to do! 
Don’t waste time in giving reasons 
why you didn’t or couldn't or wouldn't 
or shouldn't 

If [ hire you to cook for me I ex- 
pect my chops and baked potatoes on 
time, done to the turn and appetizing. 
I am not interested’in the defect, nor 
in the misery in your lett arm. I want 
food, not explanation. If 1 hire you 
to take care of my automobile, or fac- 
tory, or shirtwaist counter, | do not 
want to hear why things are half done, 
1 want results. 

So also if you come to me and hire 
me to do a job of writing by the 
fifteenth of the month, you do not 
want me to show up on that day with 
a moving picture story describing how 
1 couldn't do avhat | was paid for. 
You want the writing, and you want 
it first class, all wool and rd wide. 

Mr. Yust, the Rochester librarian, 
in his report some time ago, spoke of 
the Parable of the Talents, in which 
we are told of the “'three servants 
who had received talents, five, two 

nd one respectively. On the -mas- 
ter's return they all rendered an ac- 
count of their stewardship. 


The firs; | four. 


bed saying it in your sleep. = 

Of all the joys on this terrestrial 
sphere there is none quite so soul- 
satisfying and so one-hundred-per 
centish as making good. 


Do your work 2 little better than 
This is 


some one else could do it. 
the origin of success. ~ 
Making good needs no foot-notes. 
Failure requires forty-two words. 
—Dr. Frank Crane. 


Interesting Facts 


ture to-fall seventy-five degrees 
tween two o'clock in afternoon and 
two o'slock in the morning. 

A scientific publication says passen- 
gers travelling between America and 
Europe may very soon be able at_ any 
hour of the day or night, and from 
any point on the ocean, to call up and 
talk by telephones with any persons 
ashore on cither the eastern or western 
hemisphere. 


‘The most ornate bredge in the world 
is the tower bridge across the Thames. 
In fact it is perhaps the most beautiful 
bridge in exi: It is unique too, 
in that it is both a girder bridge and a 
suspension bridge, and is also like the 
ancient draw bridge of romance. _ Its 
cost was about $5,000,000 which is 
just about the amount the Forth bridge 
cost. 


The newspaper having the largest 
circulation is The News of the World, 
owned by Lord Riddell and printed in 
pondon. It has 4,000,000. circula- 
tion every Sunday, uses up 450 tons 
of paper a we 
presses, and its advertising rate is 
over $10,000 apage. 


The Pullman Company, operating 
the sleepers and their chair cars on 
the various railroads, is the equivalent 
of a hotel with 260,000 beds and 2, 
960 office desks at which 26,000,000 
guests register every year. It has 8, 
900 negro porters, owns linen worth 
$2,000,000 and uses $60,000 worth 
of soap a year. 


On August 30, 1924, Mars was 
only about 25 million miles from the 
earth. Sometimes the distance is as 
great as 248 million miles. Not until 
the year 1939 will Mars again be so 


Lear that word by heart, Go to| tar 


Ontari 
Lathars 
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jo Mixaion Committee Convener— Mic. F. 
Hanus, HE St Patrick St. Toronto. 
Mus. J. HL BYkx#. Deaconom, 6 Donland= 
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‘oronto. 
Torok WELCOME 


Meets every Sunday at 3.00 p.n, for Religeous 
Services 


At 387 Brunswick Ave 
Toronto, Ont. 


Kev. Father Hopper, €. 5. P. in charge. 
F. Redbone Pres. M. Murphy, See. - 


Allare Invised. 


SINGLE OR DOUBLE 


Alphabet Cards and 
riting Pads 
FOR SALE 
2 forde., postpaid Te. 
12 for 33c., postpaid 28e. > 
24 for 5Uc., poxtpai Bic. 
36 for Tée., postpaid 60e. 
48 for $1.00, Pes id $1.06 
(No Samples will be i) 


{ 
| Writing pads for sale at tho rate of Sc | 
or every thiee pads for 10c. | 


Job Printing Neatly end Prosety Dose 
The Imperial Press 


32 DALHOUSIE 8T., TORONTO 
4. T. Shilton, Manager \1 
H = i 


Portraits, Bromides and |, 
Solar Prints in Crayon, — 
Water Color and Sepia 


Ail orders receise careful and prompt 
Attention. Reasone ble charges. Satis. 
faction guaranteed. 

‘Aqents wanted or send order direct to 
the followingaddress. Ask for price list. 


A. W. MASO | 
ARTIST ! 
1 Garden Ave, Tormto, Ont. 


ses r9 should | 
near. ‘The year on Mars is nearly eared 
twice as long as ours, and the sea- recon | 
sons are therefore longer. 1 


The eagle, raven, swan and parrot 
are often centenariat Aneagle kept 
in Vienna died after a confinemer of 
one hundred and fourteen years and 
swansupon the Thames, near London, 
about whose age there can be but little 
chance of mistake, since théy are 
annually “nicked,”” have been known 
to survive one hundred and fifty \ears: 
or more. 


of its periodical { 


was 


as the best public timekeeper in the 
world. {t may also fairly claim to be 


the biggest, for although there are at) 


least three clocks in Amer 
di 
only: 


with 


The hour bell, to which the 


s slightly larger, cach of these has | 
ne face, whereas Big Ben tras 


nye Leach- | 

orm. | 
FAIRCLOTH SCHOOL 
Deatand Hard of Hearing Adults 
Private Tuition in Lip Reading | 

20 Charles St. E., ada. | 


Fees Mode ments 
‘Terms Arranged 


Toronto School of Lip Reading 


for the 
Adult Hard of Hearing 


Normal graduate of Miss Brulin's school in 
“Boston, 
Muller-Walle Method 


mani Practice Classen 
hers! Training Course 
‘TORONTO, 


1. TULLER 
diate of The 
of Lip Kéading 
ew York 

2QUKEN's PARK 
TORONTO. 
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‘Tum Carnotic Purnia receive, Anate) 
te ‘on Sur ira BAD Lo tt 
xnd_on ny. s from 1 to 
Teachers, Mint nard. Mise Kieron. 


Mim Carroll, Miss Coffey, Min Lally 
Mr. Tally. 


is Clergy mon of all denum 
our dally invited to visita: 


Audustrial Departnents 3 


noon. 

Dustestic SCIENCE CLasaxaas may bearranged 
trom Lime to tine: ; " 

The soveing class houreare from 8a. to Ut 


a.m. for juni ‘and from 2. 30 p.m, to 4 
p.m, for seniors. 


each hen work ceases in 
tity condition. B 


Puy 

Classes or Industrial its, except 
it OSs, 101 

Pig ot aaa 


"iii mates 
ae 


Visitors : 


Person» who are int , desirous of visit 
ing the School, mado 19 Ob 


Se, ere 
as oon after 9o'clock a.m. am: 


Satu 
Admission of Children : 


When puplle are admitted and parents, cowie 
‘with then: to the School, they are kindly ad 
Tied not tollnger and Teaveteking 
with thelr children. It a 
fort for ail congeried, particularly for, the 
parents he child wil be tender 
or and itleft in our change without delay 
will be quite happy with the otherg in afew 
days, in some cases in a few hours. 

Visitation: - 

Itis pot ficial rete sls for a 
ce me, however, Ley shade weloomie 
to the late room im general work, of the 
school, "We cannot furnish or migale 
or entertain guests atthe Hoheal. 3 
serpmodation may 0° fiat Gueene, City and 

inte, % 
Betsision Hotels at tates, 


Clothing and Management : 
Parents will be to give all dire 
Pe panerepateeeoente 


be 
Garena nod ofa A ta 
circumstances ieoas spa 


Sickness and Correspondence: 


CB COUGHLIN. M.D. 
Sunerintendent 


Pilbliahed to teach Printing 10 some Fupils ot 


SS ee 
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in 1857 by a few phi- 
hropic gentlemen 
Jin Halifax. For the 
es first few years its sup- 
port depended entirely upon charitable 
donations, and much hard work was 
done by the Principal in going through 
the province on “exhibition and beg- 
ging tours’’ with a class of pupils. © 
After a few years the go¥ernment re- 
lieved the Board of Management of a’ 
great deal of the financial worry by 
giving yearly grants which in later years 
took the form of a per capita grant. 
‘The school provides education for 
the Deaf of the three Maritime Pro- 
vinces and Newfoundland. The 
average attendance for the last four 
years has been about one hundred and 
seventeen. Since the founding seven 
hundred and forty three: pupils have 
passed through the school. “There have 
been three Principals during its sixty- 
nyears; Mr. J. Scott Hutton, from 
Mr James Fearon from 
1891 to 1918; and the present pri 
Mr. George Bateman, 
the School is managed by a Board 
of Directors who are self-elected. 
‘The present building, built 
_is the third since the founding, 


critics unite in confirming the impres- 


meme 
‘and was restored ata Phis-poem is not, of course, origi- 
cost of about seventy thousand dollars. nal in its entirety, being founded on a 
itis a beautiful brick building with a| legend that had long done service. 
magnificent location. ‘There are per-| But the story lost nothing in Lowell's 
haps many larger and finer school handling and received many lovely 
buildings but none with a finer location | touches it had not from other hands. 
and view. It stands on the hill run-|._ The Vision of Sir Launfal appeared 
hing from the harbour and commands | it 1848, more than ten years before 
afine view of five miles of harbour nnyson had sent out his. first 
and the open Atlantic in the distance. stallment of the Idylls of the King.’ 
‘The grounds cover about six’ acres. There is little room for comparison 
i Tees these two works, the one epic in its 
form and contents, the other a mere 
incident, but Arthurian, like the 
“‘Tdylls’’ in hero and reference. 

Sir Launfal was to go in search of 


legend ran,the cup used by the Saviour 
when He instituted the last supper. It 
conditional to the search that he 
ho would be successful must be pure 


into a poem of exquisite loveliness. 

In the prelude to the first part, the 
scene opens amidst the effulgence of 
the early summer, when man must, if 
ever, be struck with the beauty and 
j goodness of God, who thus loads the 
earth with, grandeur and warms men’s 
hearts to noble deeds, as does the sun 
the earth to make it productive. So, 
too, the season was typical of the one 


MR. GEORGE BATEMAN he must possess youth and beauty. 


Su-of the Halifax Schoo! for the Dest. [he strength of manhood must be 


The Vision of Sir Launfal 


|charmed by his presence and 
jhope of fruitful finding, from hi 


completed this work that he had done ; j;,,.: 
Something worthy of note, and so_ex- ; 
Pressed himself to a friend. ‘The * And what isso rareas a day in June.” 

4 as worthy of the mind Then, truly, the author draws a 


the Holy Grail, which was, so the | 


in mind and heart: vainly would others 
k. So Sir Launfal made a vow to! 
go in search of the Holy Grail, and j 
his going and return form the two | 
incidents which Lowell has woven | 


who would go onthe holy search—for 


The : r power and enthusiasm. And here the | pr the dnleaved bou 
lhe poet Lowell felt when he had | joer strikes the keynote in the famous 


eve! 
(his ne to mspire 

and a seasan wherein to plan for a stic- | 
cessful harvest: 

“Whether we loo 
We hear Ii 


or whether we listen, | 
ir, OF nee it glisten: 
atic of might 
iL that renehes unl towers. 
ly above it for light, 

ss anid flowers, 


xropiuc 
Clinibs to a soul 


Propitious time indeed when Sir 
Launfal rides forth proudly from his 
castle to go on his holy mission, for: 


“Tis em casy now for tl 
As for grux Lo be green ans 


But the feeling of superiority bred in 
Launfal by imperious ancestors, made 
| him overrate himself, and in turn made 
| him despise Christ's poor. His dreams 
| were limitless as his search which 
would bring him into all climes, for he 
knew not just where his quest would 
| end. 

As he came from the gate of his castle 
there met him a leper who sought an 
alms, to whom, in loathing, he cast 
some gold. But as no real charity 
went with the gift, it was spurned by 
the leper, who said: 


th. 
1 
WwW 


is vo trne alms whieh thy can hold; 


nothing but ‘orth! 


Sir Launfal meets here his first 
rebiike but passes proudly on to fil 
the object of his vow 

“The scene is chi . Chill Decem- 
ber takes the place of summer. 
if we not only enjoyed but really felt 
the pleasures of June in the description 
| of the first part, we no less feel the 
chill and desolation, that 


ried a <hiy 


pastures bare, 


‘These preludes are-the crystallizing 
of a mood and they impress the reader 
jas would the very scenes themselves. 
1 | Woltive nothing superior in Ameri- 


d the work and all trusty beautiful picture of the life and beauty | can poetry, to the beautiful, soulful, and 


‘Ontario Schoolfor the Deaf, Belleville. 


cember is the season of gloom and sad- 


zas of the two parts of 
If June be lifeful and hopeful, Di 


ness. It is symbolic of age—happy 


time if'life’s work be crowned with 


ever so little success. 

And now comes homeward Sir 
vaunfal, an aged, worn, and disap- 
pointed man. He has failed complet- 
d wandered the world over in 
fruitless search of the Holy Grail. 
Arrived at his castle gate, he again 
meets the leper who once more seeks 
an alms. Not now, as in days gone 
by, does Sir Launfal look with con- 
tempt on the leper. Suffering has 
softened his heart and true charity, not 
mere gold, he gives to the beggar. 
For said the now man of faith: 


An image ¢ 
Mild Mary's 
Behold throu 

But immediately the leper is. trans7 
formed appears as the jour, who 

having heard Sir Launfal’s story of a 

life’s failure, comforts that broken 

Knight thus, 


Who gives himself with his alms feeds 


three. z 
Himself, his huugry neighbor, and me, 


In the application of the parable the 
poet lacks what comes from a delicate 
and enlightened faith. His interpre- 
tation is a purely natural one, and as 
such fails to bring out the exalted gran- 
deur of the fine lesson he had begun. 
He inculcates charity, but ignores one 
ofthe most disine gifts of God to 
man, viz: ing of Himself to be 
our food and drink, in that he makes 
the doings of the real charity, even 
though it be of a high order, a partak- 
ing of the divine sacrament, as if it 
were not rather the real participation 

(Conelusied on last page) 
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he Ag tay cee ge 


‘ 


either side and 
winding and turning in an 
the place. Great mills were buil 


the banks of this river, that its power n m1 odag th k 
aaah turn the machinery ia oat Faberge sie Tight, Bob. You are gete 
‘There wercammay gt these me of S jnto a black stone; and how Gluck “I. don’t quite see,’’ ‘said Bob, 


d rolls " 
note RS eaeTTar sock otiall int made the: journey to. the head ‘‘how youknow that I called at Fry’ | 


: z p ished work ‘of the Golden River, and was crown- farm, and on the old gray pony,” 
ae! Ire A gels Sunni See No, dhe: river ade : have see meer an 

¢ vork- , but it tu our bul 0] ‘Sal ih i 
every child who was old enough wo! ¥ meh and ipo a tg onaae ting le, ; 


ed in the factories, and were proud of 
their old town, proud of the wonder- 
ful silks which were sent out to all 
parts of the world, and happy and 
contented in their work. 

Little Pippa worked in one of the 
great mills every day. She loved the 
bright colours of the s, loved to 
guide the shining threads truly and 
firmly on the shuttle or spool. She 
was-happy when she met a beautiful 
woman, clothed in wonderful silks, 
for she would whisper softly to herself; 
“‘How beautiful youare! I helped to 
make you look beautiful. 
* Every week day but one Pippa work- 
ed. in the factory. One day in the 
year she had for her very own, one 
bright, perfect, wonderful day. Pippa 
called it ‘‘my own day!’” She was 
glad when the Sabbath came, glad 
to go into the great, dim, wonderfully 
lighted church, and the abbath she 
called ‘‘ God's day’; but this one 
day was her own. From morning till 
night she could do what she pleased. 
Her day always came in the summer, 
the sun shone the longest, the 
vers were the brightest, and the 
birds sang their sweetest song: 


ould have been the neighbourhood isin Mr. lr’s 
ae but he was discouraged, and i ae know: that 
did. not feel brave enough, and good you have been ae ry’s farm. 
enough, and strong enough, When r Tsee quite a ge number of gray | 
he heard Pippa’s song, and saw her | Years old when he wrote this story, horse-hairs on your knickerbocke 
fit by, suddenly he knew that he was | ¥et we cal in it the kind of! They tell me that you rode the old 
Ee P¥s Sad brave and good’: (So. he | hougbis that e Ir DOE eee books j gray pony without a saddle. 
rose and went about his Master's much longer and harder to understand. ‘You see, my boy, there is nothing 
work He spent a great deal of of his time | wonderful in what I haye told you, | 
Pippa ran on, and she found her | "ying to make everyone see the beauty | after all. We all have eyes, but very 
woods, Never before did the birds of nature and love itas he did. He | few of us know how to use them well, 
Sing so merrily, the river shine and | Pent much effort and nearly all of the Look about you, wherever you | 
ripple and gurgle so cheerily, or more large fortune left him by his father, in ' go, and think of what you see. You 
perfect flowers grow for her pleasure. helping people to live beautiful, health- will find that you can learn much for 
‘All the wonders of the woods came ful, happy lives, full of love to one an- | yourself in this way."? 
out to add to her joy, and she went other; and he filled many of his book: 
home with her dress full of flow with explanations of the buildings and 
pictures by which the great” masters 


Perhaps she was tired, but she was \ ; x 
ATE ihe a : corel softly Be ane have expressed this beauty of life and 
of nature. 


toiligst Oe re ee repy and |. Ruskin was right in thinkinghat al and ashes, what a tale it gould ell 
2 i é : toget y Ae only 
Polenieheier Dee aie UE ee rer Every {2 black and broken lump now, fast | 
ee Mrs. E. O.PERRIAM by Dolores Ba- | burning away, and you do not think 
user ; 1 much of me. Buta long,*long time 


con is a book that will help us to know 
the lives of great artists and the  pic- | #0 | was part of a grand forest. Of 
course I was not black then. 


tures they painted. How shall we uy 
Know aboutthe people who have lived | «| have been made out of green 
beautifully? Florence Nightingale was | leaves thick branches, and pretty 
one of those; and her life has been In the forest where these 
well written by Lauua E. hards. strange animals lived. You 
“Lives of Famous Women,’’ by never seen any like them, for 
the went to sleep she looked out atthe | company and pl Gach K. Bolton, is another book. that {they,do not live on the earth now: 
great starry bh and whispered | at towns and cast s help in the making of 4 noble, The forest, too, has gone. long 
softly: ** Please make my day: visited famous rivers and mountains; | helpful life. ages have passed away since it was 
day. a burt the most wonderful journey of all — +2 growing. The bed of coal, from 

She slept soundly all 1 as t came when, at the age of fourteen, Eyes And No Eyes hich I was dug, is all that is left of 
children do, and when sheopened her John Ruskin trav jed with his parents} When Bob came back from the | it.~ For ages, too, if have been in 
in the morning her first thought | UP the Rhine to \vitzerland and caught | village, he found his uncle walking up | darkness, deep down in the ground. 
was: ‘Is it asunny day??? Jumping | his first view of th . Heremem- | and down in the garden, At last, men brought me up again 
out of bed, she ran to the window bered that moment bout it} ‘I have posted your letter, uncle,’’ | to the light of day, to be used for 
put her bright face out, and, oh, what when he was a very oldman her | said he. yourfire.’” Thistale is a strange"ne: 
a sunny worldshe looked on! The did he ever tire of seeing the Alps, “Thank you, Bob,” replied Mr. | but it is quite true. Ir tells how: coal 
Sunshine and the nodding flowers filled | Watching them in storm or sunshine, | Smith. ‘Then he looked hard at the | has been formed. 
her heart with joy, and she sang her ing sketches of their sides, and ‘a few seconds, and — Phe land on which the trees and 
: cribing their beauty in his books. | “*You went across the\fields to the es fell must have sunk below the 

Perhaps that is the Village, and you ran part of the way, | le 1 of the sea, Then the water 
Mr. Ruskin wrote did you not?”” washed over it, and brought sand and 
girl who $s uncle,”* said Bob; ‘‘did you | mud to cover it 
he began it b: 2 Little by little, the dead forests | 
No, my boy, but I can see now | were pressed down close and d. 
ittle by little, they were changed 
into coal. 

If we split a piece of coal, we may 
often see on it the marks of the old 
leaves. j 
Many years ago, people made their 
fires with wood. Then, there, were © 
more trees in the land than there are 
now. It is well for us’that the old 
forests have been saved up in the 
ground in the form of coal. 

It is not easy to get the coal. It 
must be dug up from deep mines oF 
pits. The men who digit are called 
miners or colliers. 

‘To get at the coal, deep shafts oF 
holes are dug in the earth, ‘The 
miners are let down in large caues. 


= 


Coal. 


If a lump of hard, black coal could ] 
speak, before being turned into smoke | 


King of the Golden River 
When John Ruskin was alittle boy, 
he used <6 travel on long, happy jour- 
One day, when. sh ne home | Heys with h father and mother, his 
from work, she said “To-morrow | father having business to attend to, his 
will be my own da! And before mother going along, just as he did, for 


story to please a 
ne to visit at his 
telling about a 
, such as he 
: | where you have been. I notice, too, 
that you had a game of marbles before 
of the Golden River, ¢ | you returned, and that you passed the 
upper end of Treasure V : | baker's boy on your way hom: 
a mountain stream that c 7 “Some one has been telling you, 
sunlight afte cise ¢ dark | uncle,”” said Bob. 
around it, glowing as if it. were really | “No. 1 have not seen or spoken to 
m of gold. any one while you have been away.” ,, 
A little boy named Gluck, who lived ob opened his eyes very wide. 
fale in the valley, often wished that the hen how do you know. what I 
che wem sping all the way, ['¥eF would turn’ to. golds he “waved | did? 
Sisnersten here a blind wo. | Upon it from the windows when he . Smith smiled. “ 1 see 
Se a ee aa ea Acuatial ead | Wats left alone byshis, cruel Ider *, “that you called at Fry's 
Gaing-oncher. porchs. sad and> still: brothers, Schwartz F y arm, and that you had a ride on the 
She thought the world a dreary place were known as the pony. You rode her bare 


Rivera Keni divcindloncly abur| eee 


SSA Var yer er Cates earda her| Tat aes ca when Gluck vw 
amas left alone in this way, he had strange 


She dressed quickly, ate her simple) 
akfast, and went out of doors, for 
Ways spent her own day, if pos- 
sible, in the woods. “The woods were 
a long way from her house, but she 
loved to walk, and she ran, singing all 
the way, her little bare 
Sunny marks in the sand. 

dre shoes only in the coldest wea- 


Yes, uncle; but how have you 
found out all these things? Please 


visitor, a queer little old man, about g From the bottom of the shafts, road- 
: as tall as himself. is no trick,’’ said _ his | ways are cut into the coal. 
It made her day bright, and she said: | He wore a pointed cap, and beg- “Ie is very simple. I use my| When coal was first used for fires, 
“Why, it's true: all's well with my | ged to be allowed to dry If at t is all.’” men did not like it much, because of 
world, God's in His heaven.” the fire. When the brothers return- was very much surprised. | the black smoke it made. 


But in time, as the woods were cut 
down, coal was more and more need- 
ed. Itis used now in most houses 
for warming the rooms, and for cook- 


were angry becauss Gluck 
she passed the hor iven shelter and food to the 
a man who painted such wonderful } stranger: but they were well paid for 
pictures that they seemed to theirselfishness that night, for the 
living. But this morning his paints | storm Wrecked their bh nd left 
did not work to please him, and he | the whole ley bare. When they 


Little Pippa ran, sir Pell me how you do it,”? he beg- 


your boots,”’ said his 
"hat yellow mud on them 
t you crossed the fields, | ing food. 
i i and the splashes high up on your| Coalis also used in other ways. We 
could not find a picture to paint, amd | woke in th orning they found stockings show me that you ran part | make gas from it, for lighting ovr 
he felt dissatisfied and unhappy: that read, “West Wind, f of the way."”  “*Yes,"” said. Bob, | houses and'streets. Very much co! 
Then suddenly he heard Pippa’s ‘ters; then they Knew who “that is all right; but how do you.|isused, too, for steam-engines, 
clear voice carolling ikea bird as she jd man had been know that | played marbles??? iron-works. 


our school. 
"thing in the eyes of the senior pupils is 


; and there seems to be no one al 


summer a Baper 
about how some children were at 
| a sand-beach in Florida. 


_ Every summer the people had their 
picnic at the sand-beach and they 
took their children along, too. The 


1€ | children loved to play on the sand * 


Jand some of,them made some houses 
|] out of mud. 

‘The people did not know that there 
was any danger in the sea, and they 
Tet their children swim in it. 

One day a shark came ahd got one 
of the children and ate itup. } 

When the people had their lunch’ 
ready, they called the children to} 
come and have their lunch. 

One of the parents looked for her 

child, but she could not find him. 
She thought that her child might be at 
home, but the child wasn'tthere. 
_ Another time there was a picnic at 
the sand-beach and back came the 
same shark, took one of the children 
and ate it up. The people were trouble 
ed again and wondered where the 
other child was. 

An Indian, who came there, then 
told them that it was a shark that had 
killed the child and had eaten it’ up. 
He told them that he would kill the 
shark with his spear if it came back to 
attack the children again. 

After that the children were not al- 
lowed to go to the sand- beach to play. 
‘The Indian came and stood behind a 
bush near the sea and watched for the 
shark tocome, 

Just then the same shark came for 
another child, but it did not get it, 
The shark started to go back into the 
sea, but the Indian killed ‘it with his 
spear. Then the Indian cutthe shark's 
body open and found the clothes of 
vo children that it had eaten. 
he parents of the children felt 
very sorry and they would never | 
ren go to the 
again because there might 
shark in the sea.—George 


was one hundred horse-power. He 
aecred it along the channel, It ran 
gs fast as a_ face We rode it 
across the ‘Toronto Bay. He drove 
itto the Hanlan’s Island to get another 
motor-boat. “Then he took another 
small motor-boat and towed it behind 
my friend’s motor-boat while I steered 
it, Wecame back across the Toronto 
Bay to the harbour, I ‘enjoyed steering 
the motor-boat. We had a jolly time. 
{hope that I will be with him again 
next summer.—Chas, A. Bennett. 

J am going to tell you some news 
about the school which I think would 
be valuablé to the pupils’ parents and 
also to people who are interested in 
‘The most important 


the separation of all the sick pupils 
who had the measles from the others. 
so that now they can enjoy going to 
town on Saturday afternoons since 
the quarantine period. The Honour- 
able Mr. Mc Crea, Minister of Mines 
for Ontario, was a welcome visitor to 
the school last week. He called on 
nearly all the classes and stayed for a 
few minutes to. see them work. I 
hope he hada good opinion of our 
work and that he was pleased with his 
visit. “Fhe boards have been put up. 
on the skating rink and all the pupils 
are looking forward to the frost. com- 
ing and are hoping they will have 
some hockey matches with the city 
boys soon. . It is too late in the season 
now to play football, but the hockey 
Will soon be taking it’s place and the 
bovs are. satisfied because they beat 
Victoria school a couple of weeks ago. 

Mr. Stewart's, Mr.Campbell's, and 
Miss Deannard’s classes are doing well 


Hirons. 


One day last week, | read in the 
‘Voronto Globe about Mr. Walters, a 
deaf mute who lives in Toronto, but 
who works in a printing office in Sault 
Ste. Mary. On Monday he went out 
north to hunt deer. He found atrack 
of a deer and followed it but soon lost 
its track and began to return to the 
place where he started from, but could 
not find his way back. Several times, 
he looked above to see if he could see 
any airplanes and several times he blew 
his police whistle but no help came to 
him, so he took his compass out of his 
pocket and began to go southwest. 
Night fell and it was raining and as he 
couldn't find any shelter, hes! in 
the hollow of a tree. Mr. Walters 
was not stone deaf because he could { 
hear wolves howling. He could also 
see them about two hundred yards 

He put his gun in a place, 
he could easily reach it to shoot 


Victor 

As nearly. allthe boys are writing 
about a picnic or telling about their 
holiday, T think L will write about a 
football match that our boys played 
againstthe ‘Queen Victoria School’” 
in Belleville. ‘The day before the 
match the O. S. D. boys were greatly 
excited as it was to be their first match 
ofthe season after they came back 
from their summer holidays. About two 
thiny o'clock the Q. V. S. boys ar- 
ried at she O. S. D. They started to 
play about two forty-five o'clock and 
con) nued until four o'clock. Most of 
our ‘cam Was made up of intermediate 


jat them in Embro. 


‘to see this school very much. 


any thing which he feared. He dared 
not fire at the wolves unless they came 
nearer. On ‘Tuesday morning he , 
was very cold and his hands and feet 
were swollen so he crawled on his 
hands and knees. He had two 
matches with him but they were wet 


\» so that they would be the same 
size ay the Q. V.S. boys, Right from 
the rar we could tell that it was going 
toh. a good game. There w no 
goal scored by either team in the 
first half, but the second half was much 
betr, Each team was out to win and 
it was not long until the O.S.D boys | from the rain, He was also very 
wer forcing the others’ goal, ‘Then | hungry as he had no food with him, 
ther. was some quick playing till | so,he ate dead wood and ferns. ‘The 
Georze Hirons got the ball and | ferns were very sour. He kept on 
took long shot at goal which went | going south-westward and in the after- 
alinyic wide, but C. Murtell managed | noon, he came to Island 1. He 
to pat it between the posts so the first | went south-westward so he could get 
goal was scored lor the O.$.D. {to a railroad track and follow it tg a 
tr was novlong after that until the station. While he was g around 
boys scored one so that made e, he saw e 
. but the O.S. 1D. boys were not 
conquered so. is they sco! 
again making the score 2 to 1 in 
favour of the After the 
fame the winning boys cheered very 
Much, but the D.V.S. boys were good 
sportsmen and went home happy. 
George Dolby. 


it 

times but nobody opened it, He 
opened the door and saw a man in the 
hur. ‘The manwas very kind, he fed 
him, warmed him up and gave a clean 
suit to wei 
across the lake to a railway. station 


Then he rowed him*thy as thes 


from which he was sent,to Sault Ste. 
Mary. ‘I think Mr, Walters used to 


“come to this school.—J. Crosson. 


Mr. Lauty’s Crass; 
Thanksgivitfg was on Novemberthe 
tenth. My sister Inez and Bill. were 
married that evening. Her sister's 
cake was very lovely and tasted very 


» Many people threw some confetti 
Now Bill is my 
brother-in-law. Their namesare Mr. 
and Mrs. Shewan. On November 
the eleventh they came to see me. 
was very glad that they came 1 was 
very much surprised to see them. 
‘They wanted to visit this school. [ 
showed them the school. “They like 
It is 
very beautiful. About 4.30 o'clock 
they left because they were, going to 
Toronto for a day. 

On November 12th they went 
home. They in Embro. Mr. 
Shewan.is a barb: They enjoyed 
seeing me. 1 miss them.—Cylene 
Barbara Youngs. 


er. 


1 am going to tell about my vacation 
in Tweed. Last summer my friend 
Joc Pownder rode ina Ford auto to 
‘Toronto from Niagara Falls and took 
my aunt Agnes. From ‘Toronto at 
$.30 a.m. Joe and Agnes dtove on a 
y to Tw ‘They reach- 
dafter midnight, while my 
family were asleep. When _ th 
reached my home, my brother Bru 
was very much frightened because he 


thought y thief was going to steal 
something in ourrooms. So he dress- 
ed and went downstairs. He had ay 


flashlight and he looked for the thief 
but there was none. » he opened 
the door and was very pleased to. see 
Agnes and Joe. “Then: he shook 
hands withthem. He had been fooled 
becat id of athief. 
next d Iked with me. 
She told me that | wasabig boy. 
hours Agnes © took my 
foran auto 
denhamto see my grandma 
gota pretty doll, new she 
ings, and anew white silk 
my aunt Mildred 
gnes and Helena came home to 
homasburg. After three weeks 
Agnesand Joe went upto “Toronto. 
We hada good enjoyable time with 
Joe and Agnes. Albert G. Schwager. 


Helena 


dress from 


Christmas will bet in another 
month. The pupils’ parents will 
come to them at Christmas. A 
few men will bring Christmas trees to 
the carpenter shop. “The boys will 
bring Christmas trees to the boys’ and 
irls’ residences. “The supervisors 
ill help Miss Ford decorate the trees. 
‘There will be many boxes received 
before Christmas. “They will bring 
them to the chapel. Everyone will 
‘go to the chapel. Dr. Coughlin w ill 
address the pupils and teachers in the 
chapel. —Alcide Audet. 


Hallowe'en was on October the 
thirty-first. [twas my .birthday and 
I was fourteen, rs olde 1 had a 
lovely time on Hallow’een night with 
the deaf pupils and teachers at the sup- 
per table, Some of the deaf pupils 
were dressed up funny with false faces. 
On November the first, Saturday, 
we had a party in the girls’ residence 
We invited the boys and_ teachers. 
We had a grand time there. Mr 
Lally and) Mr. Blanchard arranged 
the games. Some of the teachers 
were dressed up. Mr. Spanner dressed 
uplike a lady and no one knew him 
fora long ‘The party closed 
at eleven 0 


Wewere all tired but we enjoyed 
The boys shook hands with 
Sylvia, and Doro- 


ourselves, 
Miss Deannard. 
went out of the door. 


—Pearl Mallory. 


| Thanksgiving. 
(Were going to have a Thanksgiving 


The 


ride to, Sy- 
hat, stock- 


After three days 


Last year the school closed on June 
17th. The pupils who live in Toron- 
to, went home with Miss Ford. My 
mother and my brother Eddie met me. 
My friends were glad to see me 
when I wenthome again. I helped my 
mother work during the summer. 1 
used to get the dinner for my mother. 
1. visited Edna and Gwendoline 
Egginton and Frieda Ducker and other 
friends, In July my father had “two 
weeks holidays. We went to 
Scarboro beach, Sunnyside and the 
show. Before my father went to work, 
he bought adog for me. My _pet’s 
name was Shep. | taught him some 
tricks. He could do them well. He 
was four months old. We hadanice 
time on my father’s holidays. —Lucy 
Wright. 


Mr. Blanchard, Mr.-Van Allen and 
Mr. Lally went to ‘Torontoon No- 
vember the eighth. “They came back 
to school on Monday night. 

Thanksgiving Day was on Noven- 
ber the tenth. We did not go to 
school because we had a holiday on 
On Mon 


party. ‘There were seven teachers 
arranging the party. Their names 
were Mr. Spanner, Misses Lally, Van 
Allen, Rierdon, Coffey, Churchill, 
and Simmons. ‘They began to play 
some games with the children in the 
assembly-room, Some games wert 
“Spin - the - pla “Ball - Re 
“Wink,” 


and Miss Sinnott gave us a bag of nuts, 
apples and candy before we went back 
to the dormitori ‘The party broke 
up at 10.30 o'clock and everyone had 
an enjoyable time. —Mildred Volk. 


November eleventh was Armistice 
Day. Mr, Campbell addressed the 
pupils and the teachers in the chapel. 
The Great War ended on Nove 
ember the eleventh, nineteen hundred 
and eighteen. Armistice Day means 


a peace day, People cheered and 
cheered. Many people were. very 
happy because the war ended but also 


Were sad for our brave soldiers who 
died in the war. “They 
home to see their fathers and mothers. 
Many soldiers were killed then and 
wounded and crippled. Some of 
them were saved. 


On every November the eleventh | 


who died inthe war for Car 
eleven o'clock we bow our he 
two minutes in memory of these brave 
men. On Armistice Day, many 
people wear poppies. Mary Harris. 


On August the third Mr. Lee took 
my. family in his car. “Uhey went to 
see Aunt Nellie in. Baltimore, My 
deaf brother Clifford slept in the car. 
We drove from Voronte to Baltimore. 
Mr. Lee stopped at Baltimore and sa 
aunt Nellie. | saw two men cut- 
ting long curly hair off some dogs, 1 
was very glad to see Aunt Nellie, She 
invited us to dinner. We had some 
delicious food. Gordon and 1 went 
fora walk. He and [met Mary 
Parker and Gordon Ball riding on 
horses. 1 cannot ride on a horse. 
Tanvafraid of ahorse, Several people 
heard a man playa piano in the 
hobse. [met Grandpa. He is a 
veryoldman. He is 89 years old. 
He cannot walk very well. Clifford 
played with four dogs. He liked to 
play with them. My birthday was on 
August the fourth, Mr. Lee took 
my ily in his car. We returned 
to Toronto, On the, way home | 
saw aman driving a His car up- 
set. Many people helped hi 
was raining. “The road was 
We felt very tired, when we 
‘Toronto. Dorothy Viola 


~ and we hope they willsucceed in their 


Heeeae aaa e a ee casemate 
The afew years ago. 
"Tho Canaan fe pabliabed ale nave "| missit too, and nothing would give 


work is all donely the rutit | greater pleasure than to carry on an- | 
a oe ae achiCs but that is impos- we! 
nctiption peiee Is one dollar» year | sible, as it took too much time and Presently there 

strength, which should all be devoted overhead, and 


other such course, 


‘The sul 
payable in advance. 
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read, and help in various other way 


Ina recentissue of The Canadian we 
advised our ex-pupils to carry on a 
systematic course of reading, and if 
possible to form reading circles | or 
literary’clubs for mutual help and_en- 
joyment. We are pleased to have 
since received a letter from a former 
pupil, stating that she has been asked 
by several deaf persons to start a liter- 
ary club, which all of them would be 
glad to join. ‘This is very gratifying, 


“The best part of every man’s educ 
tion i 


well educated person, and he will tel 
you that nearly all of his 
Knowledge was obtained after he lef 


pupil's mind i: 
how to study 


purpose, and that other clubs of the 


se bcherhen and to assimilate hi 
same kind will be formed. 


foundation of his education. | 
Our correspondent says, “I would | the mere foundation of an education 
he glad and grateful if you would send | like that of a hou while necessai 
us some suggestions as to how to start by itself of little.us 
aclub, and what to do.’ We are 
very glad to help in any way we can, 
and will make our suggestions in The 
Canadian, in the hope that they may 
be helpful to others also. And really 
there are not many suggestions to 
make. ‘The organigation of a c cle 
or club is very simple. All. chat is f 
necessary is for all who intend joining, culture of the mind, 
to meet together some evening, clect cultivation of cha ‘ 
a presiderg, vice-president, and secre moral and spiritual faculti 
tary. choose a name for the club 3 d | sure that you 
decide on the times and places of meet- 
ing. 


useful part of both a 
education. T! 


tion with intelligent people, by you 


in the training of the. 


‘The matter of chief importance is 
the choice of books to be read, ‘The 
success of the circle largely depends 


The prince, 
in. this ‘great 


r. In fa 
road to anything of real 
hes this lesson. I 


both intere: is no roya 


difficulty is th 

that one person may lik 
disl The best wat 
three or four books on different sul 
jects and read a porition of each dui 
the period between me Sea 
good variety would be a book of his- 
tory, a book of light science or general 
information, a book about great-men 
and women, and’a book on literature, | 
‘There are many very interesting and 
easily understood books on all these 
subjects, which we are sure all would 
enjoy. 


ies blo 
[ night, and, as Jonah found out to hi 
sorrow, it withe 
noontide sun; bur it ta 
or milleniums forthe stately 
or douglas firs to attain to the 
tic proportions. And it is just 
that a strong and beautiful ch; 
and a richly-stored mind, 
work of a day nor aye 
be obtained in no other w 


centuries 
ed wood: 


We advise meeting at | 
two weeks. It is hard to keep up the 
interest if the meetings are held only 
once a month, When they meet the 
members should discuss the parts of 
the books that they have read since the 
previous meeting. It is a good plan 
to select cach evening, one or more 
members to ask a few questions and 
lead the discussion on each book at 
the next meeting. It is alWays very 
interesting to spend a short time each 
evening in discussing the news of the 
day. It would also add greatly to the 
interest if occasionally some person 
who is not a member would come and 
give a short address on some subject. 
Andthereare various gther things that 
can be done to make the evenings en- 
ble, such as cuessing games, liter- 
s, coming dressed to 
present the name of a book, or cele~ 
brated person, etc. But the careful 
reading and discussion of the books | mind to become an orator. He tool 


every 


line, precept upon pre: 
here and there a litt 
ceasing effort. 


things. You may have h 
dow, who a few yea 


and sickly ¢ 
but he began taking regular’ exer 
to develop his body, and he soon be 
came welland strong. He be 
and kept at it until he was the 


should be always the chief part of the | all kinds of exercise to increase his 
program. [nour next issue we will strength and develop his lungs and to: 


some one in Toronto to direct the | boy has crawled out the yardarm, | 
ae prepare questions on the books | he lets go, he'll drown!’? ‘““Yes"* sai 


_ Itwas Sir Walter Scott who said: 


sthat which he gets himself.” 
This is absolutely true, as we have be- and by “‘keepingat it,’” he became one 
fore pointed out. Ask any intelligent, | of the gieatest authors of our time. 


most useful | 


school, and that the acquisition of this | do aga 
knowledge was on of the greatest 
pleasures of his life. In school, the ; ! 


sciplined, he finds out | 


knowledge, and there he lays the | you begin now and justkeepatit. To, 


On this must be | © 
erected the superstructure, which is the | 


building and an } yreat truth is that the road to wisdom 
what you are do- 


ing when you read good books, by 
‘our study of nature, by your conver 


own thought and observation. — So} 
intellect and the 
s wellas in the 


and of all your 
make 


‘there is no roy- 


lent, carnest 
and lasting | chan 


rs to build up the 
rth, but the ever- 


id dies in’ the 


: not the 
‘These can 

than by 
slow, steady, continuous growth and 
As the Bible puts it, |us addressed to “The Canadian 
in our knowledge “‘line upon | Mute.’* This is not a mute school, 
pt. here alittle | nearly 
*? by never-| our paper mute. It speaks words of 


Keep at it—that is the great secret 
of successin this, as well as in all other 
ard of San- ae 
Oo Was said to ; 
in the world. 


‘ 


‘Address all eaimualgaslons nied <utmeeintten | tg the pupils here. .Perhapsthe circle, | ran down and banged at Mr. 
or ales ifothens Gre formed, could ‘door, “Mr. Kipling, hecried, 


| Mr. Kipling, glad to know that nothing , 
serious was wrong, ‘but he won't let ; 

go.’’ The boy is father of the man | 
and Kipling has shown this same char- 
| acteristic all his life. He wouldn’t let | 
\ go of any ambition or aim he had, | 
{ 


j 


Well, what man has done man can | 
You remember the motto, 

‘He who thinks he can, can.”’ Make 
‘up your minds that you will become 


| intelligent, well-educated men and wo- ° 
men, and you surely will succeed, if 


'him that knocketh at the door of 
| knowledge it shall surely be opened, 
and he that seeketh wisdom, findeth 


And one delightful feature of this 


is the sure road to truest happiness. 
Since the world began no man or wo- 
man has ever found happiness by seek- « 
ing for it. It cannot be so obtained. 
Happi comes unasked, unsought, 
when we are inthe path of duty and 
in no other way; and the highest duty | 
Vand the strongest obligation that can | 
rest upon any man is to develop to the | 
utmost possible extent, and to mal 
the very hest possible use of, every 
ralent and every faculty that God hisy 
bestowed upon him. 


r 


* These are inspired words of the 
tt! Wise Man: “Happy is the man 
that findeth wisdom and the man that 
getteth understanding. For the mer- | 
ise of itis better than the mer- 
chandise of silver and the gain thereof 
than fine gold. She is more precious 
than rubies and all the things thou 
re are not to be compared 
unto her. Length of days are in her 
right hand, and in her left hand are 
riches and honor. Her ways are ways 
of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
| peace. She is atree of life to them 
Is | that lay hold upon her, and happy is 
every one that retaineth her.’’ And 
now and ever and always, we should 
remember that"* the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom.” 


1 


t 


Some of our exchanges still come to 


all of our pupils speak Nor is 


wisdom and truth. [tis 
for many years called ““The Cana- 
dian,’ which isa very good name and 
needs no tag at the end. 2 


nd has been 


most important fifteen words 
according to 
Ere am, eminent 

rinceton psychologist, are in, and, 
that, a, the; to, with, be, of, as, all, 


right | at, not, for and on, “These fifteen 


n I cham- | words, he says, comprise more that 
pion of the world in feats of strength. | 25 per cent. of 


Demosthenes had a weak voice and | in an average modern book.” 


all the words used 


a Many modern books would be more 


But he made up his| useful, at least less harmful, and in 


k | some 


cases quite “as interesting, if the 
other 75 per cent of the words were 
eliminated. 


‘regretted. For the girl who learns to 


i cial life of the school itself, and the 


nstantly watche 4 
eee aa them, 
calls “ey 
—they work only when ther 4 
employers’ eyes are upon them. 


“1 never could see the use of hay- | 
books around,”” said a young 
woman who had recently become the 
mistress of a home.“ They catch 
so much dust. | 

She was actually awoman, too, of 
sufficient education to haye been a 
trained nurse before her marriage, 
She lived in a city that ranks among 
the first ten in the country, in point of | 
size, and considerably higher in point | 
of culture. She would have been 
highly uffronted if it had been hinted 
that she was not intelligent, and yet 
she had never found! out what books 
were for. To her they were nothing 
but dust catchers. 

It is to be hoped that none of you 
girls are going to grow up into that 
kind of woman. We sometimes hear 
that people are not reading as much as 
they used to, and if true, this is to be 


love books has found a pleasure that 
can be enjoyed under almost any: cir- 
cumstances—a pleasure that she will 
not, outgrow as she grows older, thatis 
comparatively cheap—indeed, most 
neople in this country can read the 
best books without any expense what- 
‘ever—and is healthful, provided the 
books are wisely chosen, 

The schoolgirl of to-day has more 
to distract her mind from books than 
her mother or her grandmother had. 
Social life, even tor young? folks, 1s 
increasingly complex. Indeed the so- 


school parties. and the school excur- 
sions and school entertainments of 
various sorts, make the uninitiated 
wonder what time is left for stud! 
The moving- picture parlors with five 
and ten cent admission are a constant 
temptation to see a story unfolded 
before our eyes, instead of reading 
it. 


Now this state of affairs is especiully 
serious for the reason, that the love of 
books has to be learned early if at ill. 
It is very rarely that a person who has 
grown to maturity without learniny (© 
love reading, becomes a reader. It 
does not matter so much if you row 
up having read very little, provided 
you find pleasure in reading. If the 
taste is there, the chance to exercis: It 
will come later. But if the taste 
not formed before you have reached 
the twenties, you run the risk of being 
like the woman who thought of book 
only as useless objects that catch dust. 

It is true that you are busy. It i 
true that you have a great many. things 
to occupy your time and claim }0u! 
attention. Butsomehow find leiur 
to do some reading that is not require’ 
in your study of English, reading dom 
just for the fun of it. Fortogrow 
without learning to love reading ‘> ¢ 
cheat yourselves out of a great soure 
of pleastre.—Laura G- Wynn. 


: It is important to think right, mo! 
important to feel right, still more in 
portant to do right, but to be right 
most important of all. —Abbott. 


> school 


| how 


| school plant and equipment. 


Mr. Elliot, 2 
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won 
After a few words of greeting from 
the president of the Toronto Division, 


Home News 
Crown Attorney Ballard of Hamil- 
ton paid a visit to his daughter Betty 
during the past week. — 
» John Boyle’s mother spent « few 
days here recently. His sister Lizzie 
has been in the hospital but is able to 
be up now, 


Marfa and Sasha Masulki ‘enjoyeda 
sisit over the week end from their sis- 
ter in Whit They are both new- 


“comers this term and of course a. visit 


from some one from home was a 
great event to them. 


‘Tennis has ended for the season. 
‘The end was not provided by the 
weather man, but as part of the court 
equipment had a too great strain on it 
no one felt equal to the task of putting 
in new posts for the few fine days 
remaining. 


When the boys first began to crect 
the sides and ends forthe hockey rink 
everyone thought they were a bit opti- 
mistic. Atleast, seeing cold weather 
within a week orless is optimism, for 
they know that the football season is 
almost over. However by the time 
the rink was ready, the ground was 
freezing up. ‘There are some of us, 
ver, who are trusting that winter 
will not come for another two weeks 
at least: pets alt x i 


In October the maples on our 
lawns were glorious in scarlet and crim- 
son. ‘Then, when they had_ finally 
fallen, or, as some of the little boys 
say, “‘only gone to sleep,’ the scene 
was a dreary one foratime. Butsoon 
ips of busy workers had everything 

cleaned up again, with the leaves 
at piles here and there. And 
then there was joy fora few, who were 


| able to drive the old grey team, and 


can away the great piles. “That. was 
not work. Tt was fun. 


On Thursday, November the thir- 
teenth, Hon. Chas. McCrea, Minister 
of Mines in the Ontario Cabinet, paid 
us « brief visit. Although Mr. Mc- 
Crea's chief interest lies in the de- 
vel pment of Ontario's mining resour- 
ces he is also keenly interested in agri- 
culture and education. Dr. Coughlin 
showed him the? various parts of our 
In his 
brit’ stay he found time to observe the 


© actual school work of some of the 


junior and senior grades. In the after- 
noon Mr. McCrea was the principal 


| spe ker at the fifteenth annual banquet 
tendered by Mr. John Elliott, Mana- 


ger of the Belleville Branch of the 
Studard Bank of Canada, to the Belle- 
Vill’ Cheese Board and prominent men 


) of the district. While in’ the city 


Hon. Mr. McCrea was the guest of 
News of The Deaf. 
_ ‘Toronto 
Saturday evening, November 22nd, 


| Will surely linger long in the memory 
| of the Toronto deaf people who had 


the yood fortune to be present at the 
Night of Frolics’’ under the auspices 
ision No.98 of the 


the three mystery men appeared on 
thestage. The wits of the people were 
much exercised in order to discover 
who they really were. Late reports 
state that nobody made a correct guess. 
This was followed by a splendid show 
of boxing in barrels which provoked 
laughter among the spectators. The 
lucky winner was Mr. Harry Grooms. 

‘Then two interesting dances were 
given by three pretty little girls dressed 
in Scotch garb, accompanied by a 
piper, amid general appreciati 
The next feature was the box social, 
which was certainly a real s‘iccess. 
Mr. Arthur Jaffray, as usual, made a 
great hit as auctioneer dressed in the 
style of 1854. His efforts were respon- 
sible for a record of receipts that will 
take very many years to beat, which 
were $121.45 from the sale >f about 
forty beautifully decorated boxes. Pri- 
zes for the best decorated boxes went 
to Lucy Buchan and Mrs. A. H. 
Jaffray, thanks to the three judges 
chosen from the Buffalo crowd. The 
consumption of the ingredients of 
those boxes, flavored with free ice 
cream, was merrily carried out in the 
supper room of the hall. It was so 
late that those in charge of the pro- 
gramme were obliged to cut it down by 
leaving out Pierrot and Pierrette. A 
bean guessing and numbered balloon 
catching contest wound up the even- 
ing. ‘The net result of this whole 
evening was the growing pains felt by 
the treasury bag of the Toronto divi- 
sion of the N. F. S. D. 

At the Y.W. C. A. on Saturday 
evening, Nov. 15th, from seven 
o'clock till eight, bowling was heartily 
indulged in, after which some fifty deaf 
people went up into the room of the 
Brigden Club. ‘The programme was 
story telling and three prizes were of- 
feredto the best narrators. Mr. F. 
Terrell and Misses M. Powell 
and M. Golds were considered wor- 
thy of those prizes. The programme 
for the next literary evening will be in 
form of a ”’ Literary Circle."” 

A very enjoyable surprise party. was 
held on Nov. 6 at the home of Mr. 
‘and Mrs. A. W. Mason, on the occa- 
sion of the forieth anniversary of their 
marriage, in which forty guests took 
part. A very enjoyable time was spent 
and a well-filled purse of gold was pre- 
sented to Mr. and Mrs. Mason as a 
token of the esteem in which they are 
held. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. R. Riddell, also 
were ‘‘surprised’” on Nov. 7th by a 
large number of their friends, this be- 
ing Mr. Riddell’s birthday. 

Mrs. Katherine Ogilvie passed away 
on Nov. 17th aftera long illness. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas of Qakville 
left on November 24th for the winter 
months. Many of us wish we were 
in their boats and could see some of 
the south. 

Mr. Fraser has come to stay in To- 
ronto once more after four months’ 
absence at Mr.and Mrs. Averall’s farm. 
We are pleased to find that he has re- 
gained his robust health 

Mrs. E. Bowman was in Hamilton, 
visiting her sister, Mrs. Brooks,over 
"Thanksgiving weekend. Mr. and Mrs: 
J. Lloyd and Mr. and Mrs. Howard 


Lloyd also spent the Thanksgiving Day cap. 


at Mrs. Brooks’. 


free instruction in lip-reading. is given, 
and none need consider themselves too 


_old or too young to-make an effort to 


tory. much surprise to every one, as 


many other deaf failed to get work 


“+ Miss Rosie Malinsky has just return- 


ed after two weeks in Montreal and 
had a very pleasant visit. 
; —Torontonian. 


Orrawa 

Tbelieve itis now several years since 
T last wrote to you and several of the 
deaf community here have reminded 
me that, as the doctor has retired me 
from active work and Tam now a 
resident of the city, I should again 
start in as your Ottawa correspondent. 
They also remind me that scores of the 
deaf who scarcely ever read, cagerly 
read news of their old school mates 
and that in a small way I might second 
the School's strenuous efforts to create 
a habit of reading among the deaf who 
deplore the lack of outside news in the 
Canadian which I informed them was 
due to the lack of correspondents and 
not to the management of the paper. 

‘There has been a good deal of unem- 
ployment among the deaf of Ottawa 
this summer but hasbeen lessened some 
by lumbering operations, several of the 
deaf having gone to the bush. 

Our genial friend, Gerald Huband, 
paid a visitto Toronto this summer 
and returned with one of Toronto's 
fairest deaf daughters and after an 
enjoyable honeymoon spent in the 
Lake of 1000 isles, are now settled 
down in Ottawa, where the newly 
made is deservedly popular. , 

Mis Hazlitt of Toronto! is at 
presen’ ing her sister and brother- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. G. Huband, 
and has won golden opinions from our 
deaf friends. 


On the 


ing of the 15th inst, 
about twenty-five members and friends 
of the Bible class for the deaf in 
Otawa met at the residence of Mr. 
Brigham and gave our newly marrieds, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Huband, a pleasant 
surprise, presenting them with a 
beautiful silver electrical heating coffee 
pot. Mr. Bayne, our senior deaf 
resident, was called upon to make the 
presentation address, which he did to 
the satisfaction of all. Mr. and Mrs. 
Huband made suitable replies, after 
which the Misses Brigham served a 
most delicious supper... After an 
evening spent in social chat and games 
all started home declaring they had a 
most enjoyable time. Our out of 
town guests were Peter and Miss Mc- 
Dougal. Miss Ford and Mr. Hall. 
Mrs. and Mr. Wil The Misses 
Brigham, who had charge of the affair 
deserve great-credit for their efforts in 
making such a success of the en- 
tertainment and presentation. 

Mr Peter MacDougall has gone 
to Toronto, where he will remain for 
the winter if successful in getting a job. 
Miss Last’s’ father died a couple of 
weeks ago and she rec he sincere 
sympathy of her many frien Mr. 
Crozier has recovered from his recent 
illness and is again back on his old job. 
* Mr. Haldane and his chum Mr. 
Staniforth were down to Montreal on 
Thanksgiving Day visiting the Mac- 
Kay school for the deaf and report a 
good time.-—D. B. 


Toronto Lip Reading Club. 

We have received from Miss Roe- 
buck the annual bulletin of the Toronto 
Lip-Reading Club, the purpose and 
operations of which are thus stated: 

“Our object is to become a lip- 
reading centre for the hard of hearing. 

“Our aim to demonstrate that lip- 
reading is of service to the deafened, 
and will materially lessen their handi- 


*“Voachieve this, our main purpose, 


Jearn. All instruction and practice is 
planned to meet the requirements of 
those just beginning as well as of those 
who have acquired skill to a greater or 
less degree. Practise material used is in- 
structive and educational in character, 
including travel talks, biography, cur- 
rent topics, etc., together with miscel- 
laneous matter full of humor and fun. 
‘Qualified tedchers of lip-readiug are in 
charge of this work, assisted by willing 
and capable members of the. club, all 
of whom suffer impaired hearing, 
more or less. 
“Social activities are numerous, 
promoting friendly. intercourse. Ex- 
perience has shown that hard of hear- 
ing people are benefited by associating 
with those who fave a sympathetic - 
understanding, and to lip-read over the 
cheering influence of a scoial cup of 
tea, is a popular method of practice. 
Through the courtesy of the Young 
Christian Association, 


Women’s 
members of the club have the privilege 
of using the beautifully fitted rooms in 
their new buildings,2! McGill Street. 


Each Monday evening a general social 
meeting is held in one of the spacio 
sitting rooms which has been set aside 


regularly organized social se 
partment, but effort is made 
work and give friendly assistance. 
Names of any willing to employ hard 
of hearing people will be gladly receive- 
52 College St, 
who is department, or 
by the secretary, Miss A. Hethering- 
ton, 113 Hilton Avenue. 
An attractive Bible 


gh, 


noon at 3.30 in the 
McGill Street. Like all other branch- 
es of the work, this class is directed 
by deafened peoble. 


A Gentleman 

In Edinburgh one bitterly cold win- 
ters afternoon, When a_ bitin 
swept along the dark street in a 
ner that made the warmest of 
seem useless for keeping one warm, 
a crowd of young children poured out 
of a mission hall, where they had been 
having the unusual luxury of a good 
meal, ‘The children were the poorest 
of the poor, and their clothing of the 
thinnest and scan’ Most of them 
had no shoes or stockings, there was 
not a glove between them and as they 
stepped out on to the wet pavement 
and met the cruel wind they huddled 
together and tucked their hands under 
their arms ina vain attempt to get 
some warmth into them. 

One little bare-foored maiden had 
to wait about in the street for a com- 
panion and as the wind cut her she 
danced about on her poor little feet, for 
to stand still seemed to be courting 
death. For a moment or so a poor 
boy of about her own age watched her 
dancing so cheerfully and patiently, 
then as a sudden. happy, idea struck 
him he snatched the cap from hisown 
ead and threw it at her feet 
fe maun staun” on that, 


* he said 


ly. 
“Phat was all, but the true heart of a 
gentleman shone through the brief re- 
nimark. 
eee 

Life is made up of litle things. 
He who travels over a continent: must 
go Step by step. He who writes a 
book must do it word by werd. He 
who learns a séience must master it 
fact by fact and principle after princi- 
ple. 

Happiness of life is made up of litle 
courte: litle dnesses, pleasant 
works, loving smiles and good deeds, 


-some nuts to the boys. 


sro akg a aE 


Three 
Three good : 
ember! é : 2 
Month of Christmas trees and toys: 
Hanging up a million stockings 
For a-million girls and boys. 


Mr. BiancHarp's CLass 

I want to tell you about next Christ- 
mas Day. Next Christmas Day the 
girls’ and boys’ parents will come to 
see them. ~We shall go to the pany 
‘on Christmas night. 3 
and Sylvia Foster will give some big 
letters and post-cards to the girls. 
The girls will receive letters and post- 
cards from their homes. Santa Claus 
will come to see the girls at the girls’ 
residence. He will put toys into thei 
stockings, the night before Christmas. 
—Anna Pembleton. 


lam going to tell you about next! 


Christmas. Perhaps we shall have a 
party.. My brother will come to-see 
me then. The girls and boys will be 
glad. Santa Claus will come on 
Christmas. Perhaps my brother will 
not go home on December the twen- 
ty-ffth, | think Santa Claus will give 
us boxes at Christmas and we shall 
have bags of candy, nuts and apples. 
Then the girls and boys will have a 
party in the assembly-room or the 
qirls’ residence and we shall play 
games. ‘The girls and boys like to play 
games. 1 shall play cards with the 
girls at Christmas. Perhaps the small 
girls and boys will go to bed at 9 o- 
clock but the big girls and boys will 
not. [hope we shall have a pleasant 
time. —Mary Parker 


] would like to tell you about To- 
ronto. Exhibition. On Aug. 26th, 
my sister, brother mother 
to go to the exhib She gave 
three dollars to Ida, Leslie and me. 
We rode on a small train. My sister 
and 1 rode in an aeroplane. Ida 
bought some candies, s pen and 
some other things. She putthem into 
abag. | bought an orange stick and 
Leslie bought a horn. J 
Herman and his brother. Wilke met 
Jack Angus, too. We were glad to 
see him.—Gordon Richardson. 


I am going to tell you about 
‘Thanksgiving. 

Thanksgiving was November the 
tenth. We did not come to school. 
We went to the party and played cat 


gave some 
candies, apples and nuts to us. We 
thanked her. We ate them, Miss 
VanAllen played the piano at the 
party. The big boys and girls went 
to the moving-pictures in Belleville. 
They liked to see them. Some boys 
and girls received boxes from their 
parents. They were glad. —Susie 
Sherritt. 

Twantto tell you about Hallowe'en. 
Mr. Blanchard, Willie, Robert and 
lan made jack-o-lanterns. We had 
a Hallowe'en party on Friday after- 
noon, Wemade paper caps. We 
went to Miss Panter’s room and she 
gave some candy tous. Four women. 
«to Miss Panter’s room. “They 
visited us. We had a good time. 
We were happy. Edith Bellamy 
x last Hallowe’ en. - May 


want to tell you about an Oak Tree. 
We went for a walk Jast month. Mr. 
Blanchard climbed an tree and 
tore his trousers. We found many 
acorns. — [ate one of them and it w 
bitter. We suv a hawthorne tres 
oak tre nd hickory nuttree. | gave 
Twas not 
dpicked up 
ors, oak leaves and 
hickory nuts and gave them to me. 
Robert found some acarns and gave 
them to Mr. Blanchard, “Then we 
went back to school —lan Simpson. 


selfish. Mr. Blanch: 


me haws, 


Darothy Healey | ¢ 


will be . Christmas. My father will 
come to see me. Perhaps we shall 


“| go to the assembly-roonr ‘to See some 


movies. I shall receive many boxes. 
The boys will ‘skate in the afternoon. 
We shall have a party at night. Per- 
haps Miss Willoughby will give some 
candy tous. The snow willbe decp 
then.—Jack Harrison. 

J want to tell about our trip to the 
We went to the city last Thur- 
day. Mr. Blanchard drew a small 
map of the city. We saw three 
bridges. Their names were ‘Lower 
Bridge, Railroad Bridge and Foot 
Bridge. We saw Mr. Van Allen's 
mother. We saw Mr. Coleman's 
house. He waved his hand to us. 


| We went into the Post Office and 


looked at the pictures there. We 
sav a man writing aletter. “Then we 
saw the pictures at Griffin's Theatre. 
Mr. Blanchard bought a cocoanut. 
Willie gave some hickory nuts to 
Mr. Blanchard. Afterawhile we 
came back to school. —Donat Maitre. 
firs. The boys and girls came 

Iam going to tell you about 
lowe'en. It was October the thirty- 
toschool. ‘The teachers, boys and girls 
wore many funny false faces at supper- 
time. Miss Ford gave some funny false 
facesto the small boys. She was kind. 
Mr. Blanchard, J Robert. Ian and 
Willie made some jack-o-lanterns for 
Miss Ford. “The boys and girls went 
to Miss Panter's room.) We pb. 
gam We played with bale 
M inter gave some apples 
some candies to us. We thanked 
her. Mr. Blanchard made a jac 
lantern and puta candle into it. 
women came to Miss Panter’s room 
and they visited the girls and boys. 
We made some paper caps. I received 
a big box from my mother. —Helena 
Agopsowicz. 


P. 


1 want to tell you about Santa Claus. 
Santa Claus will carry a bay of toys 
for the little girls and boy He will 
put them on a Christmas tree. After 
a while the litte girls and boys will 
come and be surprised. We shall 
have i nd moving pictures on 
Christmas Day. We shall many 
boxes from our parents. V like to 
get them. Santa Claus will come to 
the girls’ residence. He will put 
candy and nuts into our stockings. 


friday, turday and Sunday. 
Claus’ dress is white, red and 
lack. We shall be happy on Christ- 
mas Day. We like to see the Christ- 
mas trees. Florence Garside 


{ want to tell you about cocoanuts. 
Cocoanuts do not grow in Ontario. 
‘They grow in the south where it is 
warm. ‘They grow on trees called 
cocoanut palms. “They are covered 
with a hard rough shell. Mr. Blan- 
chard boughtacocoanut. He brought 
it to school. He cut a small hole i 
and poured out the coc 
he boys tasted it. They 
vod to drink, Mr. Blanchard 
It is good to eat. Some- 
times we buy c utin packaves and 

= —Robert Thompson. 


1o tell you about my visit 
ord told m: could 
at 
2. went to the station. 
After awhile the 1 came and | got 
on the train and sat down. I opened 
my club-l and took some comic 
papers out of itand read them. My 
mother was surprised tosee me. | went 
with Sam Abrams to sce the moving 
pictures last Friday night because my 
mother gave me thiny-two cents. 1 
thanked her for her kindness, It snow- 
nd was cold-and stormy 
back to Belle- 
ville at 5.30 on Tuesday 


Willic Abrams. 


‘The stars all softly shine. 


We think of that one radiant star, 
Which led the wise men from afar : 
‘To where, one happy Christmas morn, 
The little Christ was born. 


A Trip to theMoon ! 


Little Tommy was lying in bed one 
night. The moon was shining 
through the window and he was watch- 
ing it. It was round and full. 

Pretty soon he could see a man's 
face in the moon. ‘The Man-in-the- 
Moon winked athim. ‘Tommy laugh- 
ed and thought he would like to visit the 
Man-in-the-Moén, but he did not 
know how to get there. Then he 
remembered about his little red balloon. 

So he jumped out of bed, ran softly 
downstairs. and got his balloon. He 
climbed. upon the window-sill, an 
jumped off. What do you suppose 
happened then? Tommy and_ the 
red balloon went sailing up, up into 
the sky, Oh, it was such fun. All 
the little stars winked at him and said, 
“Littke boy, where are you going?” 
‘Yommy answered, “I am_ going to 
visit the Man-in-the-Moon.”” 

By and by he was right in front of 
the moon, _ It was so bigand the Man- 
in-the-Moon was not smiling. He 
looked cross. Poor “Tommy was 
afraid, and he wished that he was back 
home. 

Just then an awful thing happened. 
The Man-in-the-Moon opened 
mouth and bit through the little red bal- 
loon. ‘Tommy began to fall. Down, 
down, down he went, so very fast. 
Bump, bump, bump! 

Andthen he woke up. “Uhere he 
was safe in hisbed. It was alla dream. 
He got up and ran downstairs to soc: if% 
his balloon was all right. It was lying 
on the floor in the corner where he had 
left it. 


The Moon Baby. 


Oh look at th on, 
She is shining up there, 
Mother she looks 
Like alamp in the air. 


Last week she was small, 
And shaped like a bow, 

But now she’s grown big 
And round as an O. 


And there is a star 


“That small ewinkling 
Is her little baby! Primary Educa- 
tion. 


‘They were fond of 
each other. “They often played to- 
gether. One day they were in the kit- 
chen. Wag smelled some meat. He 
looked for it, and found it ona shelf. 
The shelf was high. Wag could not 
reach it. He barked and Tippet un- 
derstood. ¢ jumped on the table, and 
then sprang on the shelf. She took a 
piece of meat, and dropped it on the 
floor for Wag. he dropped several 
pieces, 3 : ate them and barked. 
The dhim, and came to the 
he caught him and boxed 
pet stated on the she! 


Phe cook could not punish her. She 
was afraid to come down. 


One by one spre 
Making ita fleecy whi 


ground, 
Selected, 


ay 
Makin; 


els house, 3 d 
At the edge of the hemlock. clump; 
And here is the track of a bold, brown 


_ mouse, . 

On his way toa neighboring stump; 
Only the prints of their feetto show 
‘They passed this way onthe midnight 

snow- 3 4 
Here are the marks on the snow-cover- 
ed rocks < 

Of rabbit feet, light and swift; 
And there is the trail ofa sly, red tox, 

Where a partridge hid in the drift; 
Many atragedy comes, I know, 
When the red fox prowls on the mid- 

night snow. 


‘Time and again, in the morning liyht, 
‘When the air is frosty and chill, 
I see where a traveller's been at night, 
A-journeying over the hill; 
And I wonder why he happened to go 
Out climbing the hill on the midnight 
snow.—Farm Journal. 


The Cheerful Bird. 


A little bird sat on a branch of tree. 
He felt rather discouraged. He could 
find no breakfast. “The sky was dark 
and the ground was covered with snow. 
Suddenly the little bird sang “*Chick 
a-dee-dee!’? “‘Chick-a-dee-dee 

A lite girl heard the bird's cheerful 
note. She opened the window and 
threw our some bread — and 


crumbs. Soon the little bird was hav- 
ing a fine breakfast. 
System 


~ 
Every night my prayers I 
And get my dinner every da 
And every day that I’ve been ood, 
I get an orange after food. & 
The child that is not clean and neat, 
With lots of toys, and things to cat, 
He is a naughty child, I’m sure- 
Or else his dear papa is poor. 

SR. L, Stevenson. 


About Swans 


Swan are the most beautiful of all 
birds that swim in water. They have 
smooth round bodies. They hve 
long slender necks. “They can swim 
faster than a man can walk. 
are not fond of the land. “They st 
the water nearly all the time. hey 
build their nests in the coarse grass by 
the edge of the water. They Jay seven 
orcight eggs. Sometimes they will 
take the little swans on their backs 
carry them out of danger. » Swan: 
to be very old. Sometimes they have 
been known to live almost a hundred 
—Selected. 


Margaret and the Mouse 

There was some cheese onthe pail 
try shelf. A mouse smelled it and 
ran under the door and came into 
the pantry. _ It climbed up on the shelf 
and began to catthe cheese. Just then 
some one opened the pantry door. 

It was Margaret. “The mouse was 
frightened and jumped into a cup. 

Margaret saw the mouse jump itt! 
the cup and she looked into the cup, 
but the mouse did not stay there. 

It jumped out and almost touched 
Margaret's face. Margaret was 
much frightened, but the mouse ¢ot 
aw —Deaf Hawkeye. 


churches. re: 
As the law of the land would not 
let them worship God in their own 


they made up their minds to 
leave their homes and go to a land 
where they would be free to do as they 
pleased,” 

"They found it very hard to get away, 
for when they were just ready to start, 
some of them were taken and cast into 


way, 


* prison. 


‘They tried again early in the next 
spring, and this time, the boats had 
already taken the men on. board the 
ships, when all at once a number of 
soldiers came riding up. 

But there were only weeping wo- 
men and children left on shore. The 
soldiers could not send them back 
to their homes, for they had no homes 
togo to. So at last the soldiers let 
them go, and they were rowed off to 
the ships. 

‘They sailed away and landed in 


they were called, soon found work, 
for they were hard working and godly 
men. 

But they had heard of the new land 
that had been found far over the 
western seas. They thought that’ if 
they could only go there, they would 
have plenty of-land’to till, and that 
they might be able to live in peace. 

So they made up their minds 
to go, and in the year 1620 all was 
y for the start. 

They had not enough money to 
buy ships to take them all. So the 
youngest and strongest were, picked 
out to go first. 

What a sad parting that was! All 
wentto see the pilgrims sail away. 
They prayed and wept together, and 
so, with every kind wish for thei 
safety, they started on their long voy- 
aye. 

After a stormy voyage, lasting for 
sixty three days, the Mayflower reach- 


» the coast of North America just as 


Winter was coming on. 

There were no kind faces to wel- 
come them, but, plucking up s 
they sailed along, and at last found a 
pice where they were able to land. 

Soon all were busy putting up huts, 
s» that they might have shelter during 
the cold weather. 

lhe winter was very long and cold, 
and many died of sickness. “Those 
Who were left were so weak that they 
could hardly bury the dead. 

But at length spring came. A warm 
wind blew, the birds began to sing in 
the woods, and with the fine weather 
the pilgrims grew stronger and the 
sick yot well again. 

lor sometime food was very scarce. 
Bur they had brought seeds with them, 
and by the end of summer the crops 
Were ripe. 
hen other pilgrims came, but they 


~ had brought no food with them, and 


so fora time they Were again nearly 
Starved, 

Men became so weak that they 
could hardly crawl about. But in all 
their troubles they nev er lost their trust 
in God, 

Atlast things became better, for 
they had a good harvest, and from that 
Hs they did not suffer from want of 
loud. : 

‘The land was divided up into plots, 


Holland, and here the Puritans, as - 


res : eae ae A 35 z 


ing. 

From the first they had done their 
best to become friends with the Indian. 
One day an Indian chief walked into 
one of the English villages, and rais- 
ing his hand he said: “Welcome, Eng- 
lishmen!’ 

‘The pilgrims were very glad to see 
that he was so friendly, and gave him 
presents. 

From that time the Indians were 
friends with them, and came and-sold 
them fish and furs and skins. 

Some of the pilgrims went to visit 
the homes of their Indian friends, and 
so they learnt to know more of the 


After a time many other bands of 
pilgrims came over. Many of these 
were learned men, and nearly all came 
because they wanted to live in'a land 
where they could be free to serve God 
in their own way. 

In the course of many years the 
English spread all over North America. 
And the land that a few English pil- 
grims helped to settle, now holds one 
of the greatest and mightiest nations 
on the face of the earth. 


The Bad, Funny Giant 

Daddy,”’ asked Jack, ““how could 
he be a bad giant and a funny giant at 
the same time?” 

“© That is what makes the story in- 
teresting,’” said daddy, beginning _ his 
story. You sce, this giant lived in 
acastle at the side of a road over 
which people had to pass on their 
way to market. If he did not like 
the looks of any one he would catch 
him and lock him up in the tower of 
his castle. ‘That is why he was a bad 
giant. He was a funny giant because 
he always asked riddles of people, 
and if they could answer the questions 
he would let them go. If they could 
not answer they were locked up. 

“© One of the giant's favorite riddles 


“Many people were locked up in 
the giant’s tower before some bright 


person guessed the answer — It _ was 
‘a candle.” 

‘He had another one, but it was 
not quite as hard. It said: 


«round ax an 
And all the king 


**T was not long before some one 
quessed the answer, ‘a well.’ Then, 
of course, the giant had to think of a 
new riddle to puzzle the folks. “This 
is the one he chose 


“<The giant gave this one away 
himself, for one day as he asked it he 
moved his mouth, so that the person 
who had to guess said, “I know— 
“teeth and gums.”’ And, of course, 
the giant had to let him go free. 1 
forgot to tell you that when any 
one guessed one of the giant's riddles 
the big fellow, who was not so very 
bad after all, let out all the prisoners 
he had in histower. So, you see, some 
of the prisoners had to stay ina long 
time and some only a few days. 

“Now, this isthe way the people 
got rid of the giant and his queer way/ 
One day he caught a bold man who 
guessed his riddle right away and then 


dared the giant to guess a riddle him=_ 


self. When the giant tried it and 
that he couldn’t do ithe died of 
grief.”’ 

“What was the riddle, daddy?” 
asked Jack. 


And the answe 
Arthur Chronicle. 


ic 
and jam which he took when he was 


sic, Daddy's Cat * 
‘When I was a boy.”’ said daddy 
‘one evening, beginning his -bedtime 
story for Jack and Evelyn, ‘‘I was 
very fond of all animals, but I was 
especially fond of a cat which my 
mother owned. He was really my 
mother’s pet, but he belonged to me 
almost as much as he did to mother. 

“‘Wecalledhim Tommy. He was 
born out in the stable, but he did not 
care to remain there. Perhaps. he 
was afraid some one might take him 
fora horse. Atany rate, when_ hi 
‘Was quite young he came tothe house 
to live, and he stayed there uptil he 
died. When he was quite a wee little 
kitten he used to follow us about the 
garden, and when he became bigger 
and stronger he would run quite along 
way after us. When we went for a 
walk through the fields on summer 
evenings he used to follow us until he 
was tired, and then he would sit down 
and say,‘Mew, mew!” which meant: 
Here, you big people, can’t you see 
thar a little kitten can’t walk as far as 
you can? Pick me up, some one, 
and carry me!” He was a funny, 
wise little kitten, was Tommy, and 
we all liked him. He grew up to be 
a handsome cat with fine gray fur 
striped with black and a white spot 
right in the middle of hisback. “He 
was asly fellow sometimes. My aunt 
lived with us for a time when we had 
Tommy. and he seemed to like her 
just a little bit more than he did the 
rest of us. Cats, you know, never 
show that they care very much for any 
one. But Tommy seemed to be really 
fond of auntie. He liked to sit in her 
Jap and rub his head against her chin, 
and then he would sing his song, 
“Purr. purr!’ That meant that he 
was quite comfortable and contented. 
At meal times he sat close to auntie’s 
side—he was a well behaved cat—and 
watched her. When he thought she 
had been cating long enough he would 
look up into her face and say, “Mew, 
mew!’ “That me ‘Don't you 
think you have been cating long 
enough? Don't be greedy. It’s my 
turn now.” 

“One time Tommy became a thief. 
to his fondness for 
good things to eat. Cook was pre- 

ing some pigeons for dinner, and 

‘alled away for a minute. 

she got back to her table one 
of the pigeons was gone. She guess- 
ed at once where to find the thief, for 
she went straight to the barn, and 
there, sure enough, she found “Tom- 
my just fi ing the last of the pigeon. 
Cook had a rather hasty temper an 
way'’—and here daddy smiled 
though he was thinking of cc 


alittle boy—“‘and | am afraid that 
“Tommy got a sound whipping. He 
seemed to remembe! for he 
was never caught stealing again. | 
won't say that he never stole again, 
for he may have been too wise to be 
wht, but Ido know that he was 
never afterward caught stealing any- 
thing.” 


A Kind Deed 

When Florence Nighingale was 4 
fittle girl, living in a village Derby- 
shire, England, everybody noticed how 
kind she was to people and animals. 
he was loved by all; she made friends 
with even the shy squirrels. 

‘There lived near the village an old 
shepherd named Roger, who hada 
favorite sheep-dog called Cap. One 
day while Florence was out riding with 
aafriend, she saw Roger tending his 
sheep. . But Cap was not with hir 
and / the sheep were — nunning 
about in all directions. Florence and 
her friend, noticing the absence of 


~ the dog, stopped to ask the shepherd 
what had become of him. 


“Oh,” he replied, “*Cap will 


never be of anymore use tome. I 


fear that he must be killed.”” 

“Killed!” said Florence. ‘‘Oh, 
Roger, how wicked you are to say so! 
What has poor old Cap done?’’ 

“He has done nothin replied 
Roger; ‘““‘but a crucl boy threw a 
stone at him yesterday, and broke one 
of his legs.”’. And the old shepherd 
wiped away the tears which filled ‘his 
eyes. “‘Poor Cap!’’ he said, * 
was as knowing as a human being.”’ 

“Florence and her friend rode on to 
the shepherd’s cottage, and went into 
see the poor dog. When the litle 
girl called him ‘‘Cap, good old Cap,”’ 
he began to wag his tail. Then he 
crawled from under the table, and lay 
down at her feet. She patted his 
rough head, and talked to him while 
her friend examined the “injured leg. 

It was badly swollen, andJit hurt 
him very much to have it touched; 
but, though he moaned with pain, he 
licked the hands that were hurting 
him, for he knew that the girls were 
trying to help him. 

“It’s only a bad bruise; no bones 
are broken,"’ said Florence's friend. 
“Rest is all Cap needs; he will soon 
be well agai 

“Tam so glad,’’ said Florence. 
“But can we do nothing’ for him? 
He seems to be suffering great pain.”’ 


Florence kind! 
some water, and 
poor dog’s leg. It was not lofig be- 
fore he seemed to suffer less, and he 
‘ried to show his thanks by his looks 
and by wagging his tail. 

On their way back they met the 
old shepherd coming slowly home- 
ward. 

“Oh, Roger?’ cried Flore 
‘you are not to lose’ poor old 
We have discovered that his leg is not 
brok er all.” 

“Well, [am very glad to hear it,” 
said the old man. **Many thanks to 
you for going to see him.”” 

‘The next morning Florence was up 
carly to bathe Cap’s leg, and she 
found it much better. The following 
day she bathed it once more, and in- 
two or three days the old dog was 
able to look after the flock again. 

This event happened many years 
ayo, and that good-hearted little girl 
yrew up to be the kindest and noblest 
of women. She spent her youth in 
learning how to nurse the sick, and 
how to manage hospitals. 

During the Crimean war she 
went out at the head of a band of train- 
ed nurses to take care of the wounded 
English soldiers, who were suffering 
much for want of proper care. She 
soon had ten thousand sick m to 
look after, and she could scarcely find 
time tor rest and sleep. 

Since thar time she has done much 
to improve the hospitals of England. 
Indeed, her wh life has been spent 
nobly, in helping the sick, and especial~ 
ly the sick poor. 


\ 

In Winter we have cold weather. 
The north wind blows and we h: 
and snow. — It is the sleeping time 
rthe plants. ‘They do nor grow. 
“There are no leaves on the trees 
and small plants in the winter, but 
there are many small buds with warm 
brown covers. “The bears and some 
of the other animals sleep all winter. 
“The squirrels sleep in their holes in 
the trees and the frogs and turtles 
crawl down into the. mud and_ stay 
there all winter. 


Ereipe meneame ertrcree Senne | 


w ike sprites 
Ste 


beam to cheer. 
‘8 bolt would shiver, 
and feat 
‘Gives piace to Joy forever. 
‘Tho drop the flake, the beam, 


‘Teach usa ever. 
oa 
q 

molding of 
God has intrusted to my care. 


to them the first impressions, 
the | impressions that shall determine the 1 


the room was dark, save 
immediate vicinity of the table 
which was illuminated by a gooseneck 
lamp bent over books and notes. The 


calls for physical endurance, fortitude, 


sy d at w hers _ |love. I need to be prepared for this English Dictio! 
Si puree Sa words. After that many new editions 


of both Webster and Worcester vied 
with each other for supremacy. In 
1865 Worcester published his great 
quarto ~**Dictionary of the English 
Language,” which became a standard 
authority wherever the English langu- 
age is spoken. Webster's Dictionary 
was also continually enlarged and 
improved ( following the death of the 
founder in 1843), and become stand- 
ard throughout America. 


great, God-given mission,”” 
Gladys awoke. The visions of 
nurse, teacher, missionary, and 
mother had come to the girl, and 
through them she was able to sce a 
truth which assured herthat she had 
made the right decision. She was 
glad that she had resisted the tempta- 
tion to leave her books, and that she 
had remained at the task of making an 
adequate preparation for life. 
She caught a glimpse of a truth 
which a friend of youth covets for all 
young men and young women. Such 
a vision is, insurance against 
failure when life's crises and_ testing | 
‘The temptation to. go was almost | times come. 
too much for her. It was so_much “To see life steadily and ‘to see it 
easier to go out and have dtime, | Whole’’ is better insurance than that 
than to review forthe test. 
I can pass anyway,’’ she thought, | dents in a Western university has de- 
Bur something told her that she wa: This clever scheme of insur- 
lying with temptation, “‘] can’t bold attempt to discount pos- 
a as the tragic ending of a 
school career. ‘They have drafted a 
policy of self-insurance against finan- 
cial loss and mental anguish caused 
when a student falls short in the course 
of his study of law. 


Suddenly a rollicking, boisterous 
group of boys and girls broke into the 
room. 

“© Gladys, come with us for a 
good time tonight!” they exclaimed. 

Gladys jumped up from her work 
and faced the intruders. 

“I'm afraid I can she protested 
with hesitation, She wanted to go, 
but there was one objection. “‘Don’t 
you know that we have atestin ‘math’ 
tomorrow, and it will be difficult?” 

“Oh yes, we know that, id one 
of the boys. ““But we are out for a 
ood time. We don't care whether 
school keeps or not.” 


tl 
{ 


da 
go tonight, she said resolutely 
can’t afford to be unprepared.” 
Phere were outbursts of prot 
ridicule, until they saw that they were 
only losing time by their argument and 
pleading. ‘‘Good night,”” they cho- 
rused, and went out the door. 

When the room had become quict 
once more, dys resumed Her re- 
viewin, But she could not conce! 
trate. She kept thinking about her r 
fusal to go with her chums. Becom- 
ing sleepy she put her head on the table. 

Out of a dark comer of the room 
there came the figure of a white-clad 
nurse supporting on her arma crippled 
boy. The figure spok 


them: to 
benefit, in case a failure obliges them 
to withdraw at the end of the sem- 


It is said that a similar practice has 
iled am: 
ts, at such 
as Oxford and Cambridge, that when 
“Yam atrained nurse. It is my |a cruel fate denies them the reward of 
mission to take care of the sick and in either the entrance or degree 
wounded and help them to become still manage to hold ! 
strong and healthy ay: All that I returning to their 
have learned is usefulto. me in’ my ve country with such significant 
work. [can use all the training that rs as F. M. meaning © i 
I have received.”” examination for matriculatian’” or F. 
Gladys saw how necessary it was to | B. A. meaning failed in examination 
be prepared if she wished to become chelor’s degree.”” 
a nurse. No clear-sighted, fair-minded young 
When the vision passed another | Man or young woman Cares to ake any } 
app. “This time there came out | stock in such sophistry. ““Lifeis real, | 
of the gloom a school teacher leading | life is earnest, * and it calls for men 
a group of children, and in their hands and women who are more anxious to | 
were small American fi Her lips | be prepared for the tasks awaiting them 
began to move, than they are to save their faces. 
anaes aschool-teacher in the | [f young people wish to take out 
great American public schools. Upon | seme real insurance 3 st failure let 
me rests the responsibility of teaching | them look squarely at the demands 
these children of many rac which life makes upon them. Let 
ques to read and write the English lang- 
uage and to learn to love the flag of 
the Republic. [need all the educa- 
tion and training that I can get for my 
task. 1 must be pre 
No sooner’ had this 
another appeared. 
ure Was that of a missionary, seated | Kansas Star. 
inthe midst of a group of native 
Africans. “The missionary said: 
“Tama foreign missionary. My 
mission is to tell the story of Jesus and 
his love to those who have never 
heard it. ‘The people to whom Tg 
are ignorant, surerstitious, and fearful. 
Tmustteach them and quiet their 
fears. T must translate the Scriptures 


and that behind ability 
must be a solid. preparati 
Every day counts, and cach assignment 
is vital. 
Be prepared, and so be insured 
against failure. —Paul R. Kirts in The 


More Words In Dictionary. 

Have you added 5,000 words to 
your vocabulary in the last 12 months? 
No? Then you have failed to keep up 
with the processi cording to 


Noah Webster, an American lexico- 
grapher, who in 1828 published a 
dictionary in two volumes containing 


nineteenth century the dictionaries of 


an English dictionary cont 


The latest di 
“Perhaps | Which an ingenious group of Jaw stu- | 500,000 words, and at the present twenty, not being deficient Iu tutellort 
of growth of the English language f2ltenteot lie Province of Uniti. 


will be passed within a few years. 


** Smile and speak,”* has become the 
watchword of a group of business men 
By paying into a kind of mutual} in ‘Western Canada. “Qthers have 
sinking fund a monthly installment, so taken hold of the idea. A smile, 
long as they are students, they entitle however, is more deeply set in life 
holastic | than the slogan indicates. A vigorous. 
hopeful I 


ester. height of summer, should be a smile 
in itself. 


teristic of human traits. According to 


nd that no success comes | 


remarkably complete. Its predecessors 
ae left = far behind that they drop- 
‘out of existence. a PCHANT. 
Johnson's Dictionary remained the | sss i. A. WILLOUGHBY 
supreme authority for nearly. three a 


uarters of a century. Then came 


60,000 words. _ A little later Joseph 


course their lives shall take. My task | Emerson Worcester, a native of New 
Hampshire, produced his ““Compre- 
intelligence, sympathy, patience and hensive Pronouncing and Explanatory 


swith — 105,000 


‘Toward the close of the English 


he English language passed the 200, 
100 word marl 


ig more 
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The object of the 


yeu In founding amt | 
ifort educn inal | 
of the 1 


an 300,000 words was published. | or total, wnuble to r 


naries contain nearl 


it is likely that the 500,000 mark 


Smile and Live 


is almost always radiant. 
Good health, like good nature at_ the 


Th 


¢ smile is one of the most cra 


the Greeks man is the ‘‘animal that | 


laugh: It is the first indication of 
conscious personality. How eagerly | 
parents look for the bal smile. | 


The last gleam of personality is often 
seen in the smile that lights the face 
of the dead. 


Live for something! Do good | 
and leave behind youa monument of | 


year by year, and you will never be 
forgotten. Your name, your deeds, 
will be as legible on the hearts you 
leave behind as the stars on the brow of 
evening. Good deeds will shine as 
_the stars of heaven. Chalmers. 


The Vision of Sir Launfal 
ued from first pages 
in that heavenly banquet that gave 
men the fire of true charity and show- 
ed the-world how small are the works 
‘of man, how little he can do, when 
' guided by purely natural light and mo- 


(ont 


Still this ision of Sir Launfal™” is 
a superb creation—“‘a thing of beau- 
ty.” Iwill repay earnest reading, 
and one appreciating its beauties will 
surely say that uthor was no less a 
poet in conceiving it than a prophetin 
predicting that it would live. —Ex. 


common rchools, 


Alldeat persons between the nger of 08 cu ay 


rie, will a at 
Htted ax pupils, 
Parents, guardiann or tri 
3. Will be charged the sui 
Aid. Tuition, books nil 
will be furnished free. 


Deaf persons whose parenus, xuatiians ot 
¥ 


ees 
‘and. Fancy 


nitting, the a 
‘Manual Training | 
yx, and Domestic Science 
introduced 


that ving of deat 
avail thonivelves of the liberah 
worms offered by the Government for their | 
‘education and improvement. 
pe- The Annual School Term br 
oo the second Wedueutay th ‘Septomber, and 
Gloses the third Wednesday in June of each year, 
‘Any information 44 to the terme of adn 
yuplls, etc., will be given 
ep Es 
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Ube Education and In of Hind 
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rth Peace”’ 


“On Ea 


ors 
“peace: 

. SINCLAIR rore, 
d the room, and 
irew' together the 
heavy cr m:on portier= 
Fes which sep. raed the 
library {rom tke back 
‘frown furrowed her brow 


‘How foolish fam 

edtoherself. “‘L always enjoy Nora’ 
music, but somehow the words 0? that 
Christmas carol irtitate me.” 
She went back tothe hearth-rug and 
and stocd looking thoughtfu ly into the 
mass of glowing coa! 

When Margaret Sirclair had mar- 
ried twenty-two years before, and had 
come to this beautiful home, she 
brought with her, ber enly near re'a- 
ive, @ sister ten ald, Mr, Sin- 
grew very fond of Bertha; and 
was only eighteen when Harold 


hand in marriage, The Sinclairs re- 
fused his suit because he was poor. 
However, the young girl lov. 
and finally married him. 
time the doors of her s 
had been closed agaifist he 


and Bertha had | written 


alone with her two daughters. 
rly autumn she had le: 


was ‘living. 


Harold ha 


Was at work. 


Here Mrs. Sinclair's reverie was 


interrupted by the entrance of Mac, 
her youngest daughter. 


“Oh, mamma,” the girl cried, her 
prety blonde face aglow with ear- 
“ill you buy a basket of 


hestness, 
flowers for the Children’s Hospita 
ristmas? 
new you would. 


” Mrs. Sinclai 


promised willingly. «It might: 4256 gee: Sometimes, 38 the: voice of speech, for the name of the Norths 
A at et er neat eae She | BSca which bide memory come to us, | was never mentioned. Mrs. Sinclair | stockings. ud 
BSP ET eT alow had and although we may refuse to heed replied coldly, We will not d One glance showed Mrs. Sinclair 

the lesson it would fain tea that matter ! the home-made toys, the picture cards, 


the latter’stood ten ys 


and toil? Ah, was there any such al enjoy jt, mamma?” Nora asked forthe night Nora whispered as she | hext moment she was kneeling by 
Bae peaks Ser wistfully as the girls joined their kissed her mother: the children. Where did you come 
As the week before Chistimas| mother. ‘You look tired. 1 wish “Forgive me, mamma, if 1 hurt fromd the eldest boy asked, a look of 
ned ‘by, Mrs. Sinclair bestowed | mot ordered the carriage to come sou, Christmas always makes “me wonder in hisblueeyes. You cant t= 
wed more than her usual) fo; us”? ““Yes, 1 enjoyed the think of those I love, and since papa he Santa Claus nor ‘the Christ-child, 
} But the stiadow was not | chijdren’s happiness. “The walk will is gone we are few in number Se aularca ee 
ited from her brow "On. earth, [Grete peed” Mae drew her Mrs. Sinclarrheld her daughter na; “*Nig, 1 am your Aunt Margaret I 


words 


On Chri: 


ny ther s g alone before the lib- Now we are going to have our dear girls. 5 
tury fire, herchands clasped listlessly | gifts and 4 cosy little lunch. This — Alone in her reom Mrs. Sinclair i. hands gleefully. “TI know you. 
in her lap. will be the only. bit of Christmas we, paced restlessly and tro. Why did yfamma loves you and talks about 


“Come with us to church mamma, ” 


she coaxed. “‘It is the festival of th 
mission Sabbath-school, and you wi 


hear the music and see the happy faces 


of the children.’” 
Mrs. Sinclair consented wearil 


The walk through the thranged street | silver toilet a 
recalled 


memories of other day: 


rth, a young mechanic, asked hes 


Harold 
From that 
ter’s home 


‘Vhe Norths had removed to a_dis- 


ned, by a 
wspaper paragraph, that the Norths 
had returned to the city where she 
The paper stated that 


falling from a building upon which he 


I told the matron I 


ss of poverty 


were always 


tmas Eve Nora found her 
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§ } Tiny Tim’s Toast 


*” Dear Tim, 


Joyous Christmas Greeting 


“God bless us ev'ry on 
we 


cr 
To hope:eas 
At Christmas 


°Ged blew ms 


‘The message. M 
The vital thought 
Onuvers heist 


tine 


i 
1 
| 
| 


. 
of love and joy 
A LEO. SR, 


\ 


was of the Christ who so loved sinful, 
erring humanity that he gave his life to 
redeem the werld from sin. One of 
gfshadlteen peace. Could she 
in any way tly observe the rate] dey 
of the diy ue Saviour of the world 
while refusirg to accept the heayen 
proclaimed n cssige that heralded His 
coming? Ah, there was the solut‘on 
of the preb'em that hid so vexed her 
—Chrst, the very incarnation of love 
and peace. 

Fina! y Mrs. Sinclair rose and began, 
\ ith trembling fingers, to dress: She 
put cna plhin street suit a doa long 
NSeal-skin cape. Quitting her room, 
she reached the lower hall just as a 
servant was carrying fresh bouquets of 
roses into the dining-room. He stared 
in surprise at secing his mistress arrs 
ed for the street 
“Vell the cook to prepare breakfast 
for several more than the _ family 


Mrs. Sinclair sid aug ly. We will 
wets = Laer 


| 
' 


She opened the~massive hall door 

and descended the steps. The city 

wily awaking to life. “The sun 
5 2 was rising, and through the closely-ser 

to their mother were of their own | houses she caughta glimpse of the east- 

handiwork; Nora’sa violet embroider- eri aglow with radiance. ‘Th 

ed lunch-cloth, and Mae's a picture | crisp air, the comparative quiet of the 

painted by herself. Mrs. Sinclair] streets, and the chiming of the distant Fy 

recognized the bend of the pl pells—all these gave an added impe- 

id the group of long limbed elms as { tus to her new-born resolve. 

forming a part of her favorite view] half-hour after leaving her home 

from the veranda of their summer] she climbing the stairs of a crowded 

home, She entered so fully into the | tenement house. 

pleasure of her children that her face} At the door of the room to which 

resumed its usual placid look she had been directed she paused and 

They enjo! ple lunch, | rapped. No reply came. Margaret 

and as they lingered over the fragrant] \aited a moment, then entered the 

coffee and grapes Nora said suddenly: | room, [twas apparently a sitting- 

“Pye been thinking of Aunt Bertha | room and poorly furnished, although é 

to-day, mamma, [wish you would | yearand clean. Two boys of five and 

Jet me write to her.” [twas a daring | seven were sitting on the floor, their 

heads bent over the contents of their 


home for whom she was to-night shop- sk 


ping Or did poverty debar the 
mother from that joy? 
‘They soon arrived at the church 
and Mrs. Sinclair took her place in the 
family pe When the curtain rose 
before the tree, Mrs. Since’ almost 
forgot her vexation in the delight of 
the children, but in a few moments it 
was recalled to her mind as Nora step- 
ped forward and sang in her sweet, 
well-trained voice the quaint old carol, 
“On earth, peace!’” Margaret Sin- 
clair closed her lips firmly and said to 
herself, “I will forget.” 

Itis not always in our power to for- 


been seriously injured by 


| 


ir 


\ few moments later they separated | and the tiny packages of candy. The 


not bar out the guest. 


come to tell you that Santa Claus has ie 

My beautiful gifts for you at my 
Vill you go with me?” 

nd he sprang up, clapping 


close embrace for a few moments. 
she said: “‘Good- 
ad is good to give 


mother’s hand in her arm, and they 
went home. When they ascended 
the steps Nora said: 


ls. 


me such de: 


go settled, persistent vou, She cries sometimes, but she i 
cries lots since papa got hurt.” 


Margaret drew both boys in her 


ths matter, le 
4 haunt he 


“‘Tomorraw 
n= 


can have all to ourselves. 
there's the dinne ry to all the 


c: 


| clairs, so to-night we will be happy After a little while she retired, but 
togethe: only to lie for hours staring: into the arms. s 
Mrs. Sinclair had selected a set of darkness. At last she fell into a rest- “Tell me your names,”” she said. b 


“Why, don’t you know? I'm 
Alfred, and little “brother is Max.” 
‘Concluded on last page) 


lesssleep. She awoke just as the first 
int light cpt in at the window. 
‘The first thought that came to her 


pearls for Nora, while the quint 
les for Mae had been 
‘The wirls’ gilts 


ordered from Paris. 


sie serheeeeeet sire it eae 


nnioee 


greens, and Aunt Harriet and Ju: 
‘Trevor to welcome the grown people, 
while the Twins and ahalf-dozen cou- 
sins carried the little folks off to the 
big play-rooms. a 
* When everybody felt quite at home, 
a bell rang. Then away they all 
trooped, big and little, to the dining 
room for supper. At one end of the 
long tables sat Theodore, the blue-eyed 
twin, and at the other end sat : 
rick, the brown-eyed one. — But unless 
you were near enough to ‘see the co- 
lor of their eyes, you couldn’t tell one 
from the other. 
When everybody had eaten twice 
as much-as he could have done any 
other night in the year, and couldn't 
ibly cat another thing, back th 
all went toward the parlors. 

Suddenly, the piano struck upa 
rousing Christmas Carol. The Twin 
and the half-dozen cousins and every- 
body else all began to carol for all th 
were worth until the big house itself 


“One stocking i a little girl's, 
‘Sweet ax the summer =kiex, 
Who-e i cu 


make my heart to crieve. 
For re heard ‘Lis better far 
To xive than to receive. 


swung. and there—what do you thin) 
m hung. Looking as if it had just stepped out 
from the big woods, themselves, there 
stood the big Christmas tree. It wi 
h real cones, acorns, and 
and loaded with candles all on 
tiptoe to be lighted, 
dene lone years ai : When they were lighted, everyone 
i ight ue th ourselves ens, held his breath. Then somebody 
And neer forget the i happened to look down beside the 
UCbuinan brother tree. And all at once everybody else 
ed too. For there, bowing and 
Smiling and shouldering his big pack, 
was Santa Claus himself. 
Where had he come from? Down 


“Suffused his loving 
“The little darlin 
Tl give them both a pri 


“111 mil both 
ee 


ce loo! 


The Twin Santa Clauses 


Did you ever a village so small 
that one big Christmas tree would be } the chimni Out of the firep 
large enough for all its boys and girls} While everybody was wondering, 
and babies, too? j somebody discov ered that some Of the 

Did you ever see a house so small | boys and girls were looking at the left 
and poor that even Santa Claus passed | side of the tree and some at the right, 
it by and that there was a Sanfa Claus on 
There was just such a village once, | both side: 
with just such houses in it. “The vil- | “Twin Santa Clauses ~ exactly alik 
lage stood onga hillside. It had only | save that one wore a red velvet 
one street... The houses on this street | and the other a green velvet o 
crawled up side of the hill and | both were bowing and smiling and 
straggled down on the other. shouldcring packs of the same enor 

In the village, on the very top of mous size. And both were saying in 
the hill, stood one large house. It voices exactly alike, ““Wish you a 
belonged to Judge Trevor. Summers, | Merry Christmas, everybody!" 
the Judge lived there with his mother- As soon as they could for the upro: 
less twin boys. Winters, he took the Twin S: C s opened their 
them away and left the big house dark packs. nd in these packs there was 
and still and lonesome. at least one gift for everybody in the 

One year, all at once, things began. vill Or, if the gift was too big 
to happen’ in the’ _villagelovely forthe pack, as often’ happened, it was 
Christmasy things that made the village found standing near by in the shade of 
like new for ever and ever so long af- the Christmas tree. Such wonderful 
terward. > gifts, a for Grannic 

First of all, one night, the big house Brown wing 
on top of the hill was seen to be light- Grant, who had al- 
ed. All its blank front windows flash- ways needed one; a check biz enou 
ed across the dark, like big, bright to take a litle blind Laura Newton to 
twinkling eyes. Somewhere a door a greatspecialist; a letter for somebody 
slammed. mebody laughed. which cancelled a mortgage; another 

Of course all the villagers wonder- which gave somebody clse a lor 
ed. Next morning, everybody asked it position in the city — all sorts of 
vbody else what the light and the most beautiful, most Christmasy 
Jaugh in the big house meant. Final- things that you could im. 
ly, it came out that Judge Vrevorand OF course there were tc 
his little twin sons, their nurses, gov- and fruits and candies ex 
ermesses, Aunt Harriet, and a half around—and some left over. It did 
dozen or so jolly little cousins had seem as if the Twin Santa Clauses 
come ‘way up from the city just tosee must have brought all the gifts from 
what Christmas was like in the little Santa Claus Land straight to the litle 
hillside village. villi 

The next wonderfulthing tohappen That night, after everybody had 
was an invitation to everybody in the gone to bed to dream of things less 
village—men, women, boys, girls and wonderful than those that had really 
babies—to come to the big house on happened, the little homes on either 
Christma eto a Christmas pany. side of the hill talked it all over among 

You may be sure everybody hunted themselves. “If we sfould never, 
up his most Christmasy clothes and never, never have an such Christ- 
was inside them and all ready w they said, “Ww Lalsays have 
the big sleighs from the Trevor stables if this one left. We shall al- 
came out of the yard—one going down ways be the better for it. God bless 
hillon one side and the other down the big house up there—and its “Twin 
hill on the other side. 3 Santa Clauses s 


it 
But 


rus 
sand nuts 
h to go 


plains watching their sheep. The 
fittle lambs were all asleep, and the 
large sheep were sleeping tod. “The 
stars shone bright and clear above, 
and all was very still below. 
shepherds sat beside each other without 
a word, leaning on their crooks and 


The Rea! Christmas Story 
‘€ Little ones,"* a mother said. 
“* Shall Itell you the real _Christmas 

* “The children said, “‘yes,” 


story. 
so the mother began 


“Many, many years ago this very 
night some shepherds were out on the 


The 


an angel, white and beautiful, came.to 
them from out of the light, and told 
them not to fear; for great joy and 


A little baby had just been born 
which was to become their king, and 
save them from all wrong and suffer- 
ing, and do great good forthem and all 
mankind. The angel then showed the 
shepherds where to find the baby, say- 
ing that it would be wrapped 
dling clothes and lying in a manger. 
And suddenly there were with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host, 
praising God and saying, “Glory to 
God in the highest and on earth peace, 
ill toward men. 
nd.a wonderful light was all about 
them, and whenthe angel had gone 
away from’ them into heav: the 
shepherds said one to another, let us 
go and see this child of which the ang 
told us. So they left their lambs sleep- 
nd took.thwir croo! 
nd started out. 
y, but a shining 
star was before them, and they follow- 
ed it even up to the place where the 


a 


angel had told them. 
nd they found the babe |; 
a manger, and when they had s 
they told all the people that came to: 
see the child of what they had seen 
at night on the plains, and how the 
angel had told them to come to the 
child, and of the wonderful light 
which had made them afraid, and 
how the multitude had . All they 
that heard it wondered at the 
things which were told them by the 
shepherds. “The mother of the babe 
was very glad and remembered. all 
these things. 
The kind shepherds departed and 
went back to their flock, telling every 
‘one they met of the young child. 
“They called the child Jesus, and 
the child grew, and was strong and 
beautiful, and Jesus taught the whole 
world how they should love one an- 
other aud be good, even as our Father 
in heaven is good and loves.” '"—Bright 
Jewels. 


ing in 


Keeping Christmas 

Four travellers who were snow- 
bound in a Western passenger-train on 
Christmas Eve speedily became ac- 
inted with cach other, and sat about 
the stoy the end of the car to “talk 
it Oneof them was a 
drummer, another a cowboy, the third 
cattleman, and the last the min- 
whotells the story. “They finally 
fell into conversation with a poor 
woman and her wo children, the only 
remaining passenger: nd found th 
the mother, who had tried to. maintain 
herself by sewing since her husband's 
death, iving up the unequal 


At every sintle door one~ of the And on the top of the hill, the big 
sleighs stopped. By and by everybody house said to itself, ©’ Never be 
in the village was gathered up and set did 1 understand what Chrisi 


ng home to live with 


‘The little threadbare children haP faney.—-S. 


by; AM 
gladness had come to the whole world. seattleman. “He won't bring me 


: they cried, 


farther, for 
bitterly until sleep quieted them, 


before they di the drummer) 


hristmas, ] 
“That's what!"’ said the cowboy. 
“I'm agreed,” added the 3 
The children were told to hang up} 
their stockings. 
““Weai'nt got none,” quavered the 
little girl, “** ceptin’ those we've vor on, | 
and ma says it's too cold to take them 


on. f uy 

“I've got two pairs of new woollen 
socks, '? said the cattleman, cazerly, 
“| ain't wore “em, and you're wel 
come to "em."’ | 

The children clapped their hands, | 
but their faces fell when the elder re. | 
marked: z 

““Bur Santa Claus will know they're | 
not our stockings. He'll put in all 
the things for you.”” ql 
“Lord love you!”* roared the burly 


nothin’. One of us’Il sit up, anyhow, 
and tell him it’s for you. 
‘Then the children knelt down on | 
the floor of the car beside their 
improvised beds. Instinctively the” 
hands of the men went to their heads, 
and at the first words of “‘Now | lay | 
me,”” hats were off, 

‘The cowboy stood twirling his hat, 

img at the little kneeling fig- 
The cattleman’s vision seemed 

while in the eyes of the] 
travelling man shone a nt look—a | 
look across snow-filled prairies to a 
warmly lighted hom: The children 
were soon asleep. “Then arose the 
que p 
“It don’t seem 
thing to gi 
mournfully, 
might like my spurs. I'd give my 
gun to the little girl, though on yeneral 
principles I don’t like to give up a] 
gun.”’ 

“Never mind, boy 
drummer, “you come 
to the baggage-caf."” 

So off they trooped. He opened 
his trunks, and spread before them |] 
such an array of trash and trinkets as 
took away their breath. 
* said he,” just pick out 
and [ll donate the 


said the 
long with me 


the bes 


lor!"” 


o, you don’t,’” said the cowboy. 
I'm goin’ to buy what [want and pay 
for it, too, or else there ain't goig 10 
be no Christmas round here.”” 
“That's my judgment, (0 | 
said the cattleman, and the my) ster | 
reed, R 
So they sat down to their task of 
selection. “They spent hours oy <1 it 
in breathless interest, and when ‘hei 
gifts wer ready there arose the ques 
tion of a Christmas tree. It had sap- 
ped snowing, and tramping out iyo 
the moonlit night, they cut down 4 
great piece of sage-brush. The 0- 
ther adorned it with tinsel paper, and 
the gifts were prettily disposed. Clits 
mas dawned for two of the happiest 
children under the sun, and a happy 
mother, too, for inside the big plush 
album selected for her, the cattleman 
had slipped a hundred-dollar bill. 


sno wrong. 
sith of mori, 


ix born 
James Russell Loy 


| 


The sacred story does not linet 
upon the manger and the babe, but 
hastens on to tell the nce of 
this divine event. Salvation, revela- 
[tion, peace among men, a new order, 
“a kingdom of heaven on earth, this 
‘the keynote of the gospel of the it- 


; far from Cal 
huge structul 


bul 
© They built th 
blocks of stone of 


high. If you, wish to climb up a pyra- 
mid, you can’ find Arabs to help you. 
| No doubt when you are on the top of 
the pyramid, you would be very hot 
and tired'and wish to sitdown and rest. 
You think 
mids are. Agreat king once told his 
| workmen to pull one of them down. 
E The slaves worked as hard as 
could but could 
day. When the king asked 

5 to put back one of the stones, 

they im that they could not do it. 
Perhaps the children. of Israel helped 
to build) some of the pyramids. 
Near the Great Pyramid is a very 
lage figure of a lion with aman's head. 
It is carved out of a great rock. 
The most of it is buried in the sand. 
None of the people of Egypt know 
what the figure stands for. The 
Arabs call it ‘“The father of terror. "” 
We call it the Sphinx. 
—W. C. Wagester. 

‘The people who catch the most 
salmon in British Columbia are Chin- 
eseand Japanese. “They go in motor- 
boats and fish with long nets. Three 
persons go in each boat, they put the 
| salmon in the boat and take them to 

the salmon canning factory. 
frst the people put the salmon 
| intoa machine that cuts off the heads 
> and tails and cleans the fish with sharp 
knives. 

‘Then they travel on a_ moving belt 
to another machine that cuts them 
into slices with five knives. 

Indian women take the slices and 
pack them into the tins into the bottom 
of which they have put some salt. 
‘The cans are put on a moving belt 
| which takes them to another machine 

that puts a curve-on the tins ready for 
| the lid. The tins, go to another ma- 
chine which puts on a lid. After that 
the tins are heated to drive out the air 
and the last machine fa8tens down the 
| lid, ‘The salmon is ready to be cook- 
ed sow. Many boxes of tins are put 
inv a wagon and run into a big steam 
| ove: The tins stay in the oven for 
| one {iour and ahalf. They are then 
take. out and allowed to cool for a 
| da Another machine puts a label 


ey 


| got. astore or to be exported to other 
F pars of the world.—Charlie A. L. 
Rolinson. 


{am enjoying reading a story about 
“The Wall of Snow."” + 
% \ widow and her daughter lived in 

alinte house, ‘They were very poor 
but they were good and honest. 
| ‘Their Jittle-house was up alone near a 
Cruel soldiers came to the 
y. ‘They burned many villages 
led many people. One night 
the widow and her daughter heard 
= thar the cruel soldiers were coming, to 


' people. ‘The widow and _ her 
daushter were ‘much _ frightened. 
| They thought that the Bible would 
| help them to safety so they read the 
| Bible and then they prayed to God to 
take care of them. “Vhen they went 
to sleep. In the morning they woke, 


from the cruel 


how well built these pyra- | and 


| Peal 
buil 
throw down only two | 
to be cut through and the ground had 


aro.nd the can and the tin is all ready to | 


burn the villages and kill and rob thee 


windows could 
‘Twenty or thirty men looked fc 


weew's of South America. He had with him 


by He put one of his red woollen caps 


soldiers. 
—Clifford W. Hunter. 
I would like to tell you about one 


of the most wonderful railway lines 
in all the world. It runs through the 


East of Africa which belongs to the 
British Empire. 
The railway was begun in 1896 
was finished five years later. The 
ple who lived there, could not 
d the railway lines so thousands of 
men came from India to dothe work. 
There were thick forests which had 


to be cleared of bushes. The men 
built bridges across deserts in which 
there was not a drop of water and 
deep cuttings had to be made and the 
railway lines had to be carried up the 
steep hills and all the time some wild 
beasts prowled about seeking for their 
prey. 

‘There were many lions in that part 
of Africa and a lion would creep along 
and snap up a man working on the 
line. At one time two __ lions 
killed about thirty workmen. The 
trains run through a country full of 
wild animals. There were many 
great herds of Zebras along the railway 
line and sometimes the train crashed 
right into them. From the trains the 
the passengers can see elephants, giraf- 
fes, ostriches and other wild animals. 

Milton. H. Schneider. 

In the western part of North 
America there is a great park as large 
as Yorkshire. It is called Yellow- 
stone. _ It has wild rugged mountains, 
forests, deep _river-beds and huge 
fountains of boiling water. 

The biggest of the fountains is call- 
ed Giant Geyser because it is the 
largest and grandest geyser in the 
world, Its funnel or spout is 8 or 9 
feet across. The steam in the water 
causes a great mass of boiling water to 
be hurled up about twenty or thirty 
feet. Sometimes it rises up two 
hundred feet. ‘The steam rises for 
thousands of feet into the air. “There 
are many other fountains of hot water. 
One of the fountains is called “Old 
Faithful’” because it can always be de- 
pended upon to spout. There are 
more than sixty of these fountains of 
boiling water in this wonderful park. 
—aAda Lousie Goodison. 

[ would like to teil you about the 
great cave of Kentucky. It_is the 
largest cave in the world. It is call- 


‘ed ‘“The Mgmmoth Cave of Ken- 


tucky.”” [fa person wants to visit the 
cave,he must carry a‘lamp and follow 
a guide. He walks along a_ pathway 
and at the end of the pathway he goes 
into the cave through the rock. « He 
finds mummies there. He en 
many wonderful places. There are 
the Bottomless Pit,.Mamnioth Dome, 
Starry Chamber, Rocky Mountains 
and Fairy Growto. They are wonder- 
ful things.* If” the ‘person walked 
through all of the Mammoth: Cave, he 
would walk three hundred miles. In 
one place the cave is more than four 
hundred feet high. There are two 
hundred and twenty=six _ passages, 
fifty-seven domes, eleven lakes, seven’ 
rivers, cight cataracts. and thirty-two 
huge pits or gulfs. 


lost there. —Irene Foster. 


not be found for two days. 
everywhere. I would like to visit the 
cave but I would be afraid of being” 
| 
I would like to write my local about 
a story in abook which I read. © 

A sailor went ashore on the coast 


anumber of red woollen caps for sale. 
One hot day he-layCdown under a 
tree and fell asleep, as he was tired. | 
on his head and the rest on the 
ground. While he was asleep some 
monkeys took them from the ground 
and climbed up atree and put them 
on their heads. 

When the sailor awoke, he was 
very much surprised thathis caps were 
gone. He looked for them and saw 
the monkeys wearing the caps. He 
told them to give them back to him 
but the monkeys only chattered at him 
and climbed up higher in the trees. 

At last he took the cap off his head 
and threw it on the ground and told 
them to take that one too. At once 
every monkey took the cap off its 
head and threw it down on the ground. 
So the sailor got back all his caps. 

—Maisie Fairful. 


Egypt has the most wonderful river 
in the whole world. Many people go 
there to see the wonderful sights and 
they like to sail on the Nile. When 
there is no wind the boat is rowed by 
oars or dragged by tqw-ropes. It is 
very pleasant to drink, and is of a 
beautiful green colour. Some times 
the Nile is not an easy river to sail up- 
on. ‘There are six different places 
at which there are a great many rocks 
which form rapids or cataracts. Some 
times it is very hard to drag a boat 
against the rushing river and keep it 
off the rocks at the same time. 

The crew of a Nile boatsing and 
dance to show their joy when their 
boatis safely past a cataract. 

I would like to sail upon the Nile 
river though sometimes there is danger. 

M.E. Bishop. 


Mr. Camepett's Crass 


I would like to tell you about my 
vacation but I think my local will not 
be very interesting. On August 3rd 
my sister Vera and brother Orrin and 
I went to Kingsville to see my Aunt 
Jennieand 1 stayed there for three 
weeks. Aunt Jennie asked me if if 
would go for a ride. ter Vera and 
Orrin went home, | was very glad to 
stay there. On Monday my cousin 
Hugh went to a park to play tennis 
and we went there later. We had 
good refreshments and enjoyed them. 
‘After lunch Hugh and I went for a 
walk and as it began to rain, my uncle 
Robert and Aunt Jennie and other 
friends searched for us. We had an 
enjoyable time. After I had stayed 
two weeks with Aunt Jennie, lintend 
ed to go home, but my father did not 
come forme. We then visited my 
‘Aunt Millie who was sick. She died 
in October and was buried in Leam- 
ington Cemetery. We sometimes 
visited her last summer. | had a lot of 
rides in Kingsville last summer. On 
"Thursday my friend Maty 5 
and | went to a picnic at 
Park. 1 went to see the people having 
races but I did not go in any race. 
intended to go bathing but | did not 
bring my bathing suit from home. 
‘After lunch my  Aunt- Jennie asked 
me if L would like to goto Wheatly 
but | didn’t want to go. I stayed 
with Mary until they came home. 
On Monday Aunt Jennie and | went 
to Kingsville Chautauqua for four d: 
We had an enjoyable time on Tues 
day night. “That Wednesday night’ I 


did not go there because 1 could not 


My Aunt Myrtle coaxed me to go to 
her place so I went there for supper. 
After supper my cousin Esther and 

went toa movie show. We went 
for a little walk and Hugh took us for 
aride with himself and his friend. 
One time we went to the park to see 
some deaf people but I did not know 
them. I had a more enjoyable time 
last summer than the summer before. 
— Dorothy A. Healey. 


—J read an interesting story about 
Alexander and Bucephalus. 1 would 
like to tell you about them. Alex- 
ander was one of the greatest generals. 
He conquered many countries. When 
he was ayoung man King Philip 
bought a finehore called Bucepalus. 
He was a noble animal and the king 
paid a very high price for him but he 
was wild and savage, and no man 
could touch him. ‘The King whipped 
him, but that only made him worse. 
At last the king decided to sell him, 
but Alexander, the king's son wanted 
to keep him and said that he could 
tame him by petting him. While 
everybody was laughing, Alexander 
ran up to Bucephalus and turned him 
toward the sun. He knew that the 
horse was afraid of his own shadow 
and when he was facing the sun he 
could not see it. He then spoke 
gently to the horse, and patted him 
with his hand. 24 dy expected 
to see the boy'killed outright. When 
Bucepalus had become tired, Alex- 
ander reined him in and rode back to 
the place where his father and the 
others were standing All the men 
who were there shouted when they 
saw that the boy had proved himself 
to be the master of the horse. After 
that, Alexander and Bucepalus wert 
the best of friends. —Melville Rourke 


On September 10th 1924, 1 came 
with the girls and boys which Miss 
James was taking care’of in the train. 
coming back to school. Irene, 
Kurven and | went to Caledonia 
with my sister Dorothy and my niece 
Reaha. We met my aunt Nellie and 
uncle Henry there and we were very 
much surprised when they came to see 
us. 

"They gave candies to Kurven, Irene 
and me for which we thanked them. 
We met afew other girls and b 
in the train. Dorothy and Reaha 
stayed at Caledonia with their aunt, 
and uncle for a while. When we 
left there, a man who came from 
Cay! new the deaf girls and boys 
going to Belleville. He liked us very 
much and gave $1.20 to Miss James, 
and told her to buy twelve ice-cream 
cones in Hamilton for the twelve deaf 
girls and boys who: were with her. 
We thanked him very heartily. 
His name is Rev E. Hirst Ross 
and heis an Anglican minister. He 
knew about the deaf girls and, boys 
well from his friend Rev. Beamish, 
the Anglican minister here, who used 
to be with Rey. Mr. Ross in college 
in ‘Toronto. “They. are friends. 
When | arrived here, | was glad 
to see my old friends. 1 think Rev. 
N Ross is in Cayuga 
—Sylvia R. Foster. 


now. 


Patience is power. With time and 
patience the mulberry leaf becomes 
satin. Eastern Proverb. 


Kindness has converted more sin- 
ners than either zeal, eloquence, oF 
learning. —F. W. Faber. 


‘This world is not so bad a world 
‘Xs some would choose to make it, 
But whether good or kad we know 
Depends on how we take it. 
—Selected. 
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All boxes must be here on 
or before Saturday, December 
20. We ask the parents to 
kindly remember that we have 
nearly 300 pupils in attendance 
and that the officers must have 
time to arrange the-boxes and 
to perform other riecessary 
work in connection therewith. 
Every year some children 
are disappointed on Christmas 
morning _ because ents 
WILL NOT send their box: 
in time. 


A Word to Parents 


Christmas is appoaching and no doubt 
many of the parents of our pupils are 
busy planning what to send to their 
boys and girls. We maybe able to 
give them some useful hints along this 
line, as well as some information 
which, if acted upon, will help us 
considerably in making our arrange- 
ments for promoting the children’s 
happiness at this season. 


Among uscful presents for girls 
are handkerchiefs, —kimon bed- 
room slippers, rubbers, over-stockings, 
mittens, scarfs, aprons, toques and 
collars or lace. Both boys and_ girls 
are always anxious to have skates, so 
don’t overlook the: your child has 
not already got a pair. 


Of course most parents, besides 
these useful and necessary things, will 
want to include toys and sweetmeats, 
especially for the younger children, 
A doll is always a delight to a little 
girl, as isa mechanical toy to a boy 
Don't go to extremes, however, in the 
way of candies and nuts. Most child- 
ren eat almost continuously at such 
things until they are all gone, often to 
the serious detriment of their health. 


Don’t send jam, fruit, catsup, etc. , 


in glass bottles. Every year we get 


one box or more in which such things 
have been sent, but which got broken 
onthe way. often to the ruin or injury 
of other things. The 


them. 


Send) your presents exriv Every, Hers will haves 


thing should be in our hands not 


part. 


hildren get as 
much of such things here as is good for 


Jater than the 20th, and as much sooner 
possible. For a week before All this means a big lot of extra 
Christmas the post and express offices work for our 
are so loaded up with presents that a than anyone 
of days sometimes occurs in de- seen ortaken part in it. 
o do not put this matter off till 
last. possible moment. Never a 
year passes without some pupils being listed, 
disappointed because their presents ar- thar will not be injured thereby must 
rived too late for distribution on Christ- 
mas morning. If you could be here 
and sce how great that disappointment are the rooms to dec 
is you would make sure that it would 
never so happen with your child thing 
through any neglect or delay on your hold 


to carry. qi 

world, Theairis filled with discords. 

iety is torn by dissensions. Every 

‘city isa sete an strife.” Every village 

it i cs has its turmoil of squabbling and wrang- ‘cul 

Showman mereae: ling. ‘The fountain of bitterness is the greatest, 

z . _. Talways fowing. The temple of the 

Address all boxes and parcels plainly | god of ill-will is crowded evermore. 

as perthe followingexample: “John | “fr js just the kind of world that has 
Smith, School for the Deaf, Belle-| heed of Christmas; for Christmas 
ville, Ont.’ This will-practically en- | brings to mind the song of the angels, ig 
sure delive Then be sure to prepay | and makes ti the figure of One Several of our pupils who have vone 


allexpresscharges. Thisisimportant. | who sa <M: ce 1 give unto into hearing schools have told us that 
We never pay such charges at this end hee * Man atu pay every day, the greatest difficulty they encountered 
—if not prepaid your parcel willbe re- | “Thy Kingdom come,’” and Christ- at the outset was from the fact that’ 
turned to you by the express company. | mas nudges us with the query, “What they were thrown so much on their + 
sae are you doing to bring it?’” own resources. ‘There was no explan- q 
Christmas comes, then, with a ation, no questions prepared in | 
clear and penetrating message. It advance, no effort to make the subject 
has an urgent word for all quarrel- simple. ‘This struck them as the _ 
some girls and fighting boys. Itspeaks greatest difference between the schools 
admonishingly to husbands and wives for the deaf and for the hearing, 
There is a good reason for this rule. | who have allowed a quick temper to They were finally able to overcome | 
It possible fora majority of the | spoil the year, and who find themselves their handicap, but itshould not have 
pupils to go home for Christmas—the | slowly drifting a part, It lays itshand been necessary for them to do so, 
distances are too great and the cost t00 | on masters and servants, and endeavors However much of language, mathe 
much. If some went, the others would | tq draw them closer togethér It re-_ matics, history, or other subject they 
be rende: i minds employers and employees that may know, our pupils are not prepared 
and, moreover, the work in the c they are brethren. It chides Labor toenter higher schools, or to graduate, 
roonis would be greatly interfered with. | and Capital for fighting. It whispers until they have acquired the intellectual 
Then ifall, ora large number, went | sweet remonstrance into theears of independence necessary fér further 
home some would be almost sure to} il who carry in their hearts resent- growth in knowledge where they can 
bring back contagious diseases with | ments and grudges. Itreproves those no longer have the constant prompt- 
them, as frequently did happen in years | who think disdainfully of fellow mor- ing and assistance of an instructor. 
gone by before this rule was made. | tals who belong to another class or It should be our aim in the latter years 
This does not lessen the length of time | circle. It begs all who have become years of the course to approximate 
the child has to spend at home, forthe | estranged to wipe out the old scores, more and more closely to the methods 
summer vacation is madea month lon- | to ged rid of the old misunderstand- followed in hearing schools, until their 
ger than for other schools to make up s, to begin life over. It proclaims and ours are identical. Then our gra- 
for the loss of the Christmas and moreto all races and peoples that duates will be able to hold their own 
holidays. C has made of one blood all the with hearing men and women whether 
Ofcourse itis epri nations of men. as students or as workers.—Mt. Airy 
you not have your child with you at} Christmas comes with a personal World. + Lyi Stk Sans {be 
Christm is one of the sacri- } message for rulers and statesmen, for * Toronto Speech Club 
fices love must make. diplomats and the makers of laws. It “The above Club is now  mecting 
repeats to them the old message of every Wednesday night in their new 
| God's love, and reminds them” of a and comfortable room in the Copper 
But do not fear that your child will | kingdom of whése increase there shall Kemle-T'ea Roomt. 

be moping around all daylamet be no end. Christmas is agood time | [During the past month we have had 
because itis not allowed to go home. |¢o think of international dutics'andire= 4 test “examination Onl ithe! season's 
OF course every child would like to | sponsibilities, and of what it is possi- © work, in which Miss Everett and Miss 
spend Christmas at home, but the pu-| ble for Americato do in creating a! Carter carried of all the honours, 
pils will have no time, and probably not | world-wide and enduring peace. | which, were well earned. As Miss. 
| much inclination, for lamentations, for | Surely a Christian nation. ought every | "Tuy Yur instructor, has repeatedly 
; We are planning to give them the year to take a new step along the road | said, “Proficiency in Lip reading is 
| oftheirlives. “Che Christmas trees and | of conciliation. | only gained by attention to instructions 
| well fill ings in the residences | A Merry Christmas! Thus we speak | and study.’” ‘The writer received a 
jvilliusier ithe in a delightful) to one another every Christmas | well deserved scolding for inattention 
during class hour, which it is hoped 


Pupils will not be allowed to go home 
for Christmas. If any children are 
taken away at that time they will not 
be allowed to return till next fall. 


o 


sway for the smaller boys and jmorning. “The words have m in 
is followed by the distribution of | them only when they come from a | iwill be of benefit to all in future, On 
sents by Santa Claus and his helpers , heart touched by the spirit of brother-| November the 20th Miss C 
avery pleasant event | Jiness and good-will. “This spiritwas ! gave an interesting talk on By. 
to all concerned. “The opening of the | incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth, and it | Fashions and Frills, which was enj:\- 
boxes and the enjoyment of the first- | in through him that God makes peace. | ed very much. Noy. 27th, was our 
fruits of the contents will occupy two | Each succeeding celebration of the | regular Card Party night, the members 
or three happy hours. In the evening | anniversary of His birth ought to | meeting punctually at 30, Miss Tuller 
there will be a very enjoyable enter- | spread His gentle and gracious sove- | had ashort reveiw of the work, «id 
tainment, provided chielly by the pu-  reignty over wider areas of life, until | Miss Hazel Wrightman gave a most 
- Then during the week the whole round earth shall sing at last | able and interesting talk on the M.n- 
joving pictures, evening the song of the ai host: ners, Modes, and Customs of the 
a ous oth ec AIMS HED He | Mennonites of Western Canada. It 
so we do © children at home aca i ini Platt 
\will” have as good!a time’as the pupils ier SE ee 
‘own homes, any of the Mennonite 
id or costumes. 
thing possible to After Miss Wrightman had con- 
they do not do cluded her lecture, the tables’ were 
ay doubtless find in ‘ laid and the members had an enjoyable 
the methods by wich they were taught | hour anda half of bridge, with coffce 
an explanation of the fact that so many | atthe end of play. 


has nor 
y one of 
three hundred or more boxes and 
parcels must be o: dd, the contents 
all clothir d other articles. 


progress ceases and retrogression } month's work. ‘The members are _«t! 
cls must begins the day they graduate. It Iéoking forward to agood season's 
en there ngcessary at the beginning of the course | work during the rest of the winter, and 
the Christ- that everything should be made as easy | itis hoped We will continue to have 4 
sof other as possible and there can hardly be too | full attendance of all our members, 
to attend to. For the house- much help given, butasthe work pro- | Mrs. Coon, Miss Tuller, and Miss 
id residential staff it is by far ceeds itshould grow more complex and | Burbridge, have some enjoyable events 
the busiest time of the year. the pupil should be required to rely planned out for future dates. : 


ed, then the p: 
© up 3 


as trees to dress and sc 


teacher, journalist, critic, essay- 
st ‘reformer and diplomatist. He loved a 
in- pature and all beautiful things. He} it into horseshoes to the value, for in- 
: broad-minded and truthful. At} stance, of fifteen dollars; take the same 
. The sympathy of the staff and pupils all times he was quiet, courteous and | bar of iron and have it made into table 
oP ¥ ADIAN of the O.S.D. goes out to Mr. G. F. dignified as becomes a scholar and a} knives, and it becomes worth two 
i Js, Jute ‘Stewart and family on the death of his gentleman. hundred dollars; jf you should wish 
So eee ree eee son-in-law, ‘Thomas Aman, whodied — Lowell was born on Washington's needles made from it, a fair value 
GAUL ae ‘te © inthe Belleville general hospital on birthday, February 22, 1819. The would be fourhundred and fifty dollars; 
, last. : sf house in which he was born is called} go a step futher, and desire some’ 
Wousk nav, Dic. 15, 1924 Among the visitors to the school Elmwood. It takes its name from the | blades for penknives, and you would 
Mo! 6 5 during the past two weeks were Ruth magnificent elms growing near. It is find this bar of iron worth thirty-nine 
ee _ Morton's father, Bessie McGovern's justone mile from the gate of Harvard. hundred dollars; lastly, if watch springs 
CHRISTMAS mother and Messrs, Jenkins and G, Lowell lived at Elmwood almost all his | were to be made, thirty thousand dollars 


A vi «. Jenkins of Belleville. + life. He died there in 1891. Jis not a high price. —Youth’s World. 
Once, more the Christmas season is At fifteen Lowell entered Harvard. peer 


—— 


jaching, and we ask the hearty Maris Roberti is the most recent ar- Y 
der atdn ofthe parents and friends val to ne Peel She vet brought Her eae SHEER foe News of the Deaf 
ict ry i Gli ion he opened a law offce in ‘ 
of the pupils in our efforts to make sit. ere Oe yc Gieones cy Boston but he did not became a suc- ‘Toronto » 


‘4s happy and enjoyable an occasion as Toronto. oR 
posible. As usual, none ofthe pu- The Grand Jury of the county t Many Canadians who know Rev. 
pi berallowed to go home, but visited the school on Wednesday after- ¢ rane one ys|Mr. E. J. Dantzer of Philadelphia 
{his will not prevent them having a noon. ‘They were given an oppor- orem See suihe chalcat will be surprised to hear of his death 
‘ery good time here if all who are tunity to see all parts of the schoo! Se cieenas tlawande ccteiheld recently after a Jong illness. He was 
interested in them’ w cordially assist. plant and equipment as well as the ai OK peices bate In 1879 the quest of Toronto a few years ago 
“The children are all looking forward work of the various classes. ae “ane leap ae i and his good sermon is remembered 
“eagerly to this festive day. but. their ‘The month of December is usually under pede Hayee Revecien anys a eh to extend our 
pleasure’ will largely depend on the a busy one at the School, ‘There. is he was Fee coun ofase lanes | Daren sympathies, to, Migs) 
“extent to which they are remembered much work to be done in preparation where he became very naplaribel saat 
“by their home, folks. We hope that for Christmas in all departments. For “A Legend of Brittany’”/and he! Mr. James O'Neil of Detroit 
very child will receive a present Of two or more weeks previous to Christ- Vision of Sir Launfal’’ are two of his passed away about the middle of 
“wome kind from. home. Even the mas the Christmas boxes begin to ar- best poems. Poe thought the former November. While visiting his old 
“poorest. cant afford some inexpensive rive. It is necessary to listall contents the noblest peom written by an Ameri- home in Hamilton, he began to feel 
“present and the children’s pleasure and make provision for the saving of can, ‘he latter shows Lowell’s love weak and sick so he cut his holidays 
"does not depend so much on the value all food and the thorough fumigation o¢ apiritu (idlitre Irtells of rLaun- short and went back to Detroit, 
Gf the gift as on the fact that itisfrom of all clothing. Then there is the fal’ search for the Holy Grail, the cup! hree weeks later he died. 
"their own loved ones. Christmas entertaiment and party. In of which Jesus drank atthe last supper.’ We are sorry to hear that Mr. Sy- 
Ai paroels and boxes should arrive previous years thee have always been Sir Launial left his caste when hewag_rian Pettit of Hamilton lost his beloved 
here not later than December 20th. a success and every effort isbeing made young and rich and strong to find At vile on Noy, 23rd after about Font 
Please send your parcels and boxes to present an entertainment which cup, He wandered in foreigan Jands months’ ill " She was Ada Giles 
sscarly as possible, before the Christ- ywill make for the most happiness a- ill he was old. and poor and_ weak, and attended the Winnipeg School for 
“ina congestion begins at the post and mong the pupils and their parents. “Then he came back home to firtd i naiDeat aiheie ahelwar one ottthe 
express offices. Every yearsomepre- And then of course the Christmas js castle gate. bright pupils. We want to extend 
ents arrive too latevfor distribution on dinner involves much planning because Caeeetnim— ree a so mathics toltNirin Bertit 
Christmas Day, to the very keen dis- to the youngsters that and Santa Claus A Plant aa Hee etalclnen eNeity 
appointment.of the children, mean a big part of Christmas. i aa : , ar, i 
here are. always a few children ye A. plant has life, and it needs food, Mr. Clothier has come back to 
tself from place to. Toronto after an absence of twenty- 


whose Lo ie dead, or are too The Visit of the Governor-General i He He had been i i 
poor to-sent them any presnts, or who = Aion z ‘an animal can. two s. He ha en in severa 
neglect to do so. We hope those aoe ee es Take some plant up out of the American cities before he stayed a 

‘ , ground and look at its parts. few years in Quebec. He said he 


who are better able will enclose some +O are) } i E i 
gifts in their own children's boxes for a Vv Pic CAB eG ‘That part which was hidden in the “would in Toronto if he could get 
these less-favored pupils. Or any Canada Han ne el genera’ OF oround is the root, and is Bee like the work. We wish him best luck. , 
money sent direct to the Superinten- jaid his spices sear rest of the plant. It has neither leaves 

dent for this purpose will be expended ate ofnelat visit to the city of jor buds, and it ends in very fine 
as judicially as possible for the benefit — Mayor Mikel of Belleville 


sites Se 


Two more newcomers to “Toronto 
2s from far away places, are Mr. Roach 
, Jeomed: eH: ce kept the plane fixed in its of Halifax and Mr. Parson of |New: 
F of these little ones. : eupal queite theeity. Alter cco negra she’s ittdrew foundland: (They: have oe: good 
| It vou enclose gifts for other child- reviewing the guard of honor of high place. And, from the soil, it drew eel i ercanaeanechee Gavinere 

en, kindly notify the Superintendent ade mH . up food for the plant. (ee MT A UTS a SaaS ds 

fen, kindly: 4 iP school cadets the Governor and his "yyy look at the ste hich for good. 

te aiat atch gifts can be taken'ou Of suite’ accompanied by Mayor Mikel. 0" up fram the 10 CAH reas 
F the box before Christmas morning. and Warden Rolling honored the O.5. gs up from the rootas if it likedto. Op Nov. 28th a large gathering 
‘Address all boxes and parcels to the 1) by a brief visit reach towards the light. Tt is green, jyarched into the house of Mr. and 

care of the School forthe Deaf, “The visit of Lord Byng to the O. and has le buds, and flowers \frs, Smith and they had a very 
ville, Ontario, Allexpress char- ¢ J), had been looked forward to for growing on it. pleasant surprise. After indulging in 
ges must be prepaid, or the parcel \eyeral days and for the etigswas When the Hower dies offthe fruitis several good games, refreshments 
will be refused. several aie aor ee ee a eae eens ine meee gra Ong Meee lee Ne of money 

a wonderful event. His visit Wwas 1 You see, then, thata plant is made was given to Mr. and Mrs. Smith who 
ees teresting to pupil and settee: In up of many parts. | There are root, were deeply touched, We are sorry 
Home: News te bre(aime He wagers Ne (ee oy aici bude leaves, lowers, ae Tut thay Mt Smith had been out of work 
luring the first week of December Work ol the “eed anid; Was ae se plan atONs irom A Feeds ae for almost four years, 
q 3] visit UN Pe rs x4 Y time it gives other seeds, just Nke the 
ot HAS ae anne imipresees a the Sh ROE tie ea hich sprang, ‘Thisseems — We are very glad to find that Miss 
Fe a eek isi Cette See ear ie <Coughh Beulah’ Wilson is on the way to 
Ha: ings and this visit was part of his ute eee adel be f athe ie recovery from serious. illness. Ie will 
ant: al inspection of the literary depart- muaue ahi bs She ki Welcome” seed, but they bloom, and form other be some, time before she is able to 
ei ob Rate Hoo! him as the King's repre= coeds, all in the z Then work. She is staying with Mrs- Byrne, 

a : in Canada and as anhonored their fe is over. Other plants spring where she could be well looked after. 

{he teachers of the oral department commander in the great_war. Lord .< aid, incthe ne 
asc ubled in the library on Monday  Byng replied briefly. “Together with up one year, and, in the next Year, J, come ro be so very quiet around 
afte noon. Dr, Coughlin laid before him the pupils gave a hearty clap bloom and give seeds. Vhen they. -poronto. that it ishardto get much 
“the ssembled staff aiplan of training {Ge His Majesty the King. His SOO. ey fants li ¢ news for the paper. But f will say 
"nev teachers. He and a committee [Excellency intimated that as it seemed But ee ara Me A Alerry Christmas and A Happy 
"con posed of supervising teachers of to be one duty of the governor geni giving Cac th and h ne New Year is extended to every reader. 
the enior and junior oral department to give a holiday, he would forthwith hy) SS eT *—Torontonian. 
Ke ee tae cen lisa eye nara sl’ hw aicamesnl ace 
| bus: for some time planning for a entire holiday. He also asked | the Beas Sette rOOt 
E tiroughitrainings indeat work, ofthe aah sh lidays dee anes Nolay of sap or water, hich the litle roots Toronto Evangelical Church of the Deaf 

he. teachers who have come to us. came from the king as he wasthe king?s foo horn Game iiev rare 1 Paina ge aince teed an ee 
= teccntly or who may come in future. representative in C nada, ‘The pupils fal beets Bee can a Ane 
he course as planned will be abene- then recited the} onal Anthem ai) parts af the plant. “In this way. the 


fit the school and to the individual standing at attention as the King’s int is fed De 
teacher as well. | picture and the words of the National 2" : bas Bille Ca ov er, salu iiay exe 
On Monday the eighth a few in- Anthem were flashed on the screen. | “ supietitendent Stic Red Heres, A Donkands.” 
Call no man happy till you know the ve. To 


| teresting moving pictures were shown _ Dr. Coughlin called for three cheers h 
) tothe pupils. “These pictures were for Lord Byng, three cheers being it most, he 
supplied to us by the Provincial Mo- given with such heartiness that even 


tion Picture Bureau. "Winter deafest must have heard. 


. ; 
f 
§ 
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end of his life, Till the 
can only be counted: fortunate. Her- 


Mrs. J. Ht. BY 
‘Ave., Toronto. e Ef ae 
odotus. ALL WELCOME 


_ The Christmas Tree 
Christmas tree, tall and green, 


- Allaglow with silver sheen: 


Boughs alight, branches bright, 
Presents large and small. 


Magic tree bearing joys, 
Books and dolls and drums and toys, 
Fair to see, the Christmas tree, 

Is best of all. 


Christmas Bells 


All the bells on earth shall ring, 

On Christmas D: 

On Christmas Day 
All the bells on earth shall ring, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 
All the angels in heaven shall sing, 
t2MOn Christmas Day, 

On Christmas 1): 
All the angels in heaven shall sing, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


And everyone on earth shall sing 
On Christmas Day, 
On Christmas 1: 
And everyone on eart! sing, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


eee 


Letters to Santa Claus 
School for the Deaf, 
Belleville, Dec. 4. 
Dear Santa Claus, 
1 want a gun and caps for it. | want 
a watch and chain. 1 want an aero- 
plane and flash light 
some candies, some cor 
bar. I want a bridge, a candy 
bow and arrow and ndtoy. I have 
four stars. I shall be a good boy 
Merry Christmas. 
Good-bye, 
Willie Burlie. 


Belleville, Dec. 4. 
Dear Santa Claus, 

Tam well andhappy. 1 wanta doll 
with curly hair, some candies, bars, 
skates and boots, a book, a pencil, a 
sewing-basket, a dog in a house 
of letter paper, stamps, a candy 
walking cane, and please send my 
baby sister a teddy bear. I want a 
handkerchief for my mother. 1 have 
many? stars.) shall be'alpood jir!: 

Good-bye; 
Adele Lowson 


Miss VAN Atten’s Crass 


ne white people were 
ngland. “They wanted 
to leave England. They got a s 
boat and went across the Atlantic 
ean to America. “Vhe boat was 
called the Mayflower and the people 
Pilgrims. It took them 
goto America. They 
hed America 
The In- 


were glad when. the spring came. 
They bought some corn from the In- 
dians and planted it. They planted 
other things too... They grew all sum- 
mer. They had plenty of food and: 
warm houses to live in. They were 
very happy. They thanked God be- 
cause He was so goodto-them. ‘They 
had a Thanksgiving dinner. ‘The 
men went.to the woods. They shot 
some wild turkeys and brought them 
home. The women cooked them, 
‘They made some cakes, some pump- 
kin pies and other things. The Pil- 
grims invited the Indians to the 
Thanksgi party. ‘They had games, 
danced and told stories. They all 
thanked God, because they had a 
great deal of food for winter and be- 
cause God was good to them. ‘That 
was the first Thanksgiving Day. 

This year November the tenth was 
‘Thanksgiving Day. We — should 
thank God because He is good to us. 
Clara Marie Smith. 


Iam going to tell you about a_ visit 
to Toronto On September 15th my 
woke up early in the morning. 
ent to Toronto to see Lorena. 

ly went to Lorena’s place and 
stayed for dinner. Lorena has a nice 
litle dog and some yellow birds. 
When I went to the house the dog 
woke up. It saw me. It ran and 
jumped on my lap. 
Ik 


She was glad 
and surprised to see us. ¢ telephon- 
ed her husband and told him that N 
lie was the: 1 did not see Lorena’s 
and fath: Her fathe 
was working. Hersisterand brother 
were at school so Lorena and I visited 
about Toronto. We saw lions, mon- 
a chimpanzee, 


a boatandacanoe. } 

round a tree, 

Atterwards | went to the 
Bennett came to see 


Perhaps I shall go to see 
cedie again. 

home the car broke. My father tele 
phoned to a man to come because the 
car was broken. The men from 
Canesville came and worked at the car 
until dark. My mother telephoned to 
Aunt Carrie. She wanted to go down 
to stay all night with her. It was rain- 
ing very hard. We had a good time. 
Nellie Black. 
1 would like to tell you about our 
jicni At 9 o'clock on the morning 
ig. 10th my family came to Mr. 


in Toronto. 


they 
the picnic in Kin 
therein an automobile, We were glad 
when we arrived the: We had our 
dinner. When we finished, we rode 
inthe car because Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrews, Irene and Kenneth want- 
ed to meet their friends in the camp. 
Their friends stayed at camp for tvo 
orthree months, We found them 
The lake was Lake 
ed to swim there ve 
much. y sister Loretta took pictures 
of some people there. -1 swam there. 
Mr. Andrews and some men_ pulled 
me down into the water and teased 


We went 


that we should have our supper 


tme. Irene and Mrs. Andrews told us 
e. 


is 
©} Jack gat 


Tlike to go to visit! 


On the way | 


thanked Mr. and Mrs. Andrews very 
much for their kindness to us. 1 
would like to go there with them again. 
—Lillian Maitre. : : 
It was Thanksgiving Day on No- 
vember the tenth. The boys and girls 
did.not go to school because it was a 
holiday. They played games. The 
small boys went to the city with Miss 
Ford in the afternoon. At night all 
the pupils wertt to the Assembly Hall 
to havea party. They, around 
the hall. We saw Miss Van Allen 
playing the piano. Some of the pupils 
played Freni , Spin-the-plate and 
Cat-and-mouse. The teachers, boys 
and girls danced. Mr. Spariner put 
apples on the window-sills and the 
platform. ‘The boys and girls picked 
apples off the window-sills and ate 
them. The small boysand girls went to 
bed early. ‘Three teachers gave two 
apples, candies and nuts to each of us. 
We ate them. After awhile we went 
to bed. We enjoyed the Thanks- 
giving party very much.—Gordon 
Meyer. : 

I am going to tell about last sum- 
mer. | hada new bicycle. Delore, 
Jack, and Ivan told me that they wan- 


ted me to go toGrandValley with them. | 


We visited the town — They wanted 
to swim in the river. Then we rode 
back home. They told me that they 
wanted to havea party at my home 
the next afternoon because I should 
go to Belleville soon. We played 
Wink, French tag and other games. 
My mother made pies, cakes and 
my sister made syrup for them. 
¢ a belt. Delore gave mea 
handkerchief. Ivan gave mea tic. 
Harry gave me two handkerchiefs. 
The ls gave some presents to my 
sister. We thanked them. 

My mother received a letter from 
my friend Mr. Towsand and he told 
her that he would come to Walde- 
mar to see my family. On Saturday 
afternoon they came to our home. | 
stood in astore and J saw them drive 
past the stores. 1 rode my bicycle 


* | home very fast. Mr. Towsand gave me 


three small wrenches for my bicycle. 
He told me that my family would ride 
in his auto to Hamilton next July. 
We shall stay a week there, Mrs. 
“Vowsand took a picture of my family 
with her camera. Lillian asked me 
to let her ride my bicycle. I said 
“Yes.” I shall try to bring my bicycle 
j to Hamilton on the train.— John. R. 
| Boyle. 
1 am going to tell you about Sunny- 
'side. About August 29 my aunt and 
I wanted to go to the Exhibition. | 
enjoy going tothe Exhibiton. Just 
j after breakfast it rai Tasked my 
aunt to go but she said, “*No."” I was 
disappointed. In the afternoon I took 
my bathing-suit and asked my friend 
if he wanted to go to Sunnyside. He 
and I wentto Sunnyside. We paid 
fifteen cents to a man in uniform who 
let us have a bathing-house. We 
put on our bathing-suits in the bathing- 
house. After awhile he gave me two 
tickets and a key on a steel ring. I 
wed it, because | had put my clothes 


i 


alocker. I closed it. Then we 
jumped into the wate My friend 
big stone int e Water. H. 


‘ou find it hove 
[jumped into the water. I stayed 
* under the water for a litle while but | 
could not find it. Then he jumped into. 

could not find it. 
wanted to dive into the water again so 
Idid. After awhile 1 found it but 1 
did not breathe in the water. The 
lifeguard laughed at me and my friend. 
—Lawrence Roach. 


So be sure and hang your stockings 


“Two merry blue eyes, 
A queer little nose, 

A long, snowy beard 
And cheeks like a rose; 

A round, chubby form, 
A big, bulging pack. 

Hurrah for old Santa! 
We're glad he’s come back."’ 


How He Does it. 


He comes right down the chimney 
When the Christmas bells are rung, 


When little folks are fast asleep 


And stockings all are hung; 
All loaded down with pretty things, 
With guns and dolls and drum 


Where he'll see 
comes. 


"em when he 


You might hear him swiftly coming, 
Riding on the wintry blast; 
His reindeer team a-jingling? 
And their hoof beats falling fast. 
His furs are black with chimney soot, 
His beard is white as snow, 
His sleigh is full of pretty toys, 
You ought to hear ‘him go ! 
He lights upon the sleeting roof 
And doesn’t stop a minute ; 
He jumps upon the chimney top, 
And down he plumps within it ; 
He pauses on the hearthstone, 
And he takes a little peep 
‘Vo sce if all the curly heads 
Are safe in bed asleep. 


He goes about on tiptoe, 
Nor makes a bit of noise, 

He fills up all the stockings | 
With sugar plums and toys ; 

And then he gives a little laugh, 
Pops up the chimney quick, 

And off he jingles on the ¥ 
The jolly old St. Nick. 


I Wonder 

I wonder if old Santa Claus. 
When he was just a boy 

Was very good at Christmas timc, 
His parents’ pride and joy! 

I wonder if his stocking hung 
Beside the chimney tall! 

1 wonder if dear Santa Claus 
Had any toys at all. 


ag ES 


fons 
When Santa Claus Comes. 
Merrily, merrily, merrily, oh! 
The reindeer prance across the st 
We hear their tinkling silver bells, 
Whose merry music softly tells. 
Old Santa Claus is coming. 


Merrily, merrily, merrily, oh! 

The evergreen in the woodland grow; 

They rustle gently in the ‘breve! 

Oh, don't you think the Christmas 
trees 

Know Santa claus is coming? 


Merrily, merrily, merrily, oh! 
We've hung our stockings in a row’ 
Into our beds we softly creep, 

Just shut our eyes and goto sleep— 
And wait— for Santa Claus is comin: 
elected. 


bird 

not fly with t r 
alone in the cold world of 
frost and snow. F 

‘The forest was not far away and it 
looked warm, so the bird made its 
way to the trees as well as it could, to 
ask for help. 7 
First it came to a birch tree, 
“Beautiful birch tree,’’ it said, 
“one of my wings is broken and my 
friends have flown away. May I live 
here among.your leaves and branches 
“tell they come back to me ? ”’ 

“No, indeed, '” answered the birch 
tree, ‘drawing her fair green leaves 
an ‘We trees of the great forest 
have too many birds to help. 1 can 
do nothing for you.’’ % 

““The birch tree is not very strong, ”” 
thought the little bird, “‘and it may be 
that she could nag hold me. I will ask 
the oak.’* 

So the bird said, “* Great oak tree, 
you are large and strong; will you let 

_me live on some of your boughstill my 
friends come back in the springtime?”” 

““Inthe springtime!”’ cried the oak. 

That is a long way off. 
“How do I know at you might 
do in all that time? sare always 
looking for something to eat, and you 
might even eat ip some of my pretty 
acorns.” , 

“It may be that the willow will be 
kind to me,”? sighed the tired bird, 
and itsaid, “‘Dear willow, my wing is 
broken, and I could not fly south with 
the other birds. May [live on your 
branches until the merry springtime?”’ 

But the willow field her head very 
high and answered, “Indeed, Ido not 
know you, aud we willows never speak 
to people we donot know. Leave 
me atonce, Then the poor litle 
bird did not know: whattodo. It was 
hot yet strong, but it tried to fly as well 
as it could. 

Kefore the bird had gone very far a 
sweet voice was heard. “Where are 
you going?’? said the voi 

“Indeed, [ donot know,”” sighed 
the bird, “‘and [am very, v old.” 

“Come right here the: said a 
fricadly spnuce tree, for it was her 
voce that had called. 

‘You shall live on my warmest 
branch all winter if you like.” 

“Oh, will you really let me?”” 
akedthe bird. ‘‘Indeed 1 will, 
answered the kind-hearted spruce tree. 
vour friends have flown away, it is 
tine for the trees to help you. 

Here isa bough where my leaves 


ar thickest and warmest.’ 

\ pine tree that stood near now 
jvoed inthe talk, ““My branches are 
no: very thick,” he said, “but” Lam 


bu and strong, and J will do my — best 
to cep the north wind from you and 
the ae? 


wi er long, and every bird knows 
tho juniper berries are good.”” 

+» the spruce tree gave the lonely 
bir a home, the pine kept the cold 
noch wind away, and the juniper 
gue it berries to cat, 

‘he other trees in the forest looked 
on ind talked together. 

| would not have strange birds on 
my houghsy”” said the birch. 

“LE will not away my acorns,” 
saul the: oak. never have ai 
thiay to doowith birds [do not know,” 
sud the willow. 

The next morning all the leaves of 
the birch, the oak, and the willow lay 
on the ground. 

\ cold north wind had come in the 
nisht, and every leaf thar it touched 
fell to the ground. 3 


others. 


blow away all the leaves 
rest?” asked the wind in it 


“No,” said the forest king. * 


And that is the reason the leaves of 
the spruce, the pine, and the juniper 
are always green. 

—F. Hélbrook in Nature Lights. 


The First Christmas 

One night hundreds of years ago, in 
a country far across the sea, some 
shepherds were watching their sheep 
in the fields. “The stars were shining 
brightly in the deep blue sky, the wool- 
ly sheep and lambs were sleeping near 
by, and it was very still The shep- 
herds did not dare to go to sleep for 
fear that a bear or awolf might steal 
out of the woods, und springing upon 
one of their flock, carry it away. 
they watched, and while they watched 
they talked together. . They were 
great strong men, these shepherds, 
dressed in coarse clothes with crooks 
in their hands and with kind faces; and 
they talked about the coming of a King. 
For they knew that some day a King 
would come, and they wondered how 
He would look and what He would do. 

“When He comes,’’ they said, 
**Hewillbe seen here, in Bethlehem,” 
for that was written in the Bible. 


ful angel; “‘for behold I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall 
betoall people. Forunto you is born 
this day in the city of David a Sayiour, 
which is Christ the Lord. And this 
shall be a sign unto you; shall find 
the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a mange! 

Then suddenly there were with the 
angel many, many other angels, their 
shining wings outspread, the whole sky 
filled with their light and their music, 
for they were singing the sweetest 
hymn the world has ever heard. 
** Glory to God in the Highest, and 
on earth pea good will towards 
men,”” they sang, until the hills around 
-choed the music, and even the stars 
ky seemed to be dancing for 


‘oftly the music and the light faded 
y into heaven, and the night was 
“quiet again around the shepherds. But 
their hearts were filled with gladness; 
the King had come, the King for 
whom they had watched and waite d, 
and up the steep path to the town of 
Bethlehem they hurried, their sheep 
following them. They came to 4 
stable, 3 dof cave, and there, with 
the donl , and cows and sheep 
around Him, lay a wonderful litle 
baby. He was lying in one of the 
boxes the animals eat out of, a manger, 
and He was wrapped round and round 
in soft pieces of muslin, swaddling 
clothes they are called. So the shep- 
herds knew He was the King, for had 
not the angels said they would find 
Him “‘wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger’ 

By His side was His mother, ten- 
derly caring for Him, as your 
mothers cared for you when you were 
iny bal just come fro 
here in the stable the sheplierds 
knelt and worhipped thar wonderful 
Baby, the Child Jesus, the for 
whom they had so long watche¢ and 
waited. 


The Story of Piccola. 


A litle girl named Piccola lived 
a land far away from here 
Her father and mother were very 


; “The the 
- trees that have been kind to the bird fields. 
with the broken wing may keep their 


~ The birds sang sweet songs to her, 
and the flowers made her glad with 
their gay colors and their sweet scent. 
In winter she helped her mother in 
1 house. When the days were 
cold the little birds flew to her window 
to be fed. When Christmas came, 
she put her shoe near the chimney 
for Santa Claus to see. 

In that land the children do. fot 
hang up their stocking for Santa Claus. 
He puts presents into their shoes. 
One year Piccola’s mother was very 
poor indeed. ““There will be no 
present for you from Santa Claus this 
Christmas,”” she said. ‘ 

‘Oh yes, mother; Santa Claus will 
not forget me,”* said Piccola with a 
laugh. So she put her shoe by the 
chimney on Christmas Eve. 
mother was very sad. “‘Poor, 
* she said to herself, “I wish 1 
had something to put into her shoe. 
She will be so sorry to have no 
present from Santa Claus.”* 

Next morning when Piccola awoke 
she ran to the chimney. What do 
you thirik she found in her Shoe? 

Tt was a little bird that had come 
down the chimney in the cold night. 
How she danced and laughed when 
she saw it! “*Mother, mother,” she 
cried, ‘‘look what Santa Claus has 
sent me. How did he know that I 
am fond of little birds? 1 will feed it 
and take care of it all winter, and it 
will sing sweet songs. . 

You can think how glad her mother 
was that Piccola had her Christmas 
present after all. 

So the little girl was happy with her 
bird all winter. When spring came 
she opened the window and let it fly 
It Hew to the woods near the 
house and made its nest the And 
every day it came to sing at Piccola’s 
window. 


The Story of the Wise Men 


Have you scen the stars shining in 
athe night? Some are litle twinkling 
ones, and others are quite big and 
bright. 

In the same country I last told you 
of and at that very time, there were 
some wise men, Who spent. most of 
the night watching the stars. “They 
named allthe big stars, and counted 
all the little ones they coukl see 

One night three of these wise men 
stood in a garden, watching the sky. 
“They were dressed in white woollen 
cloaks and white pointed ¥, and 
had golden wings across the ~ 
“They were not counting the stars that 
night, nor naming them, they were 
watching fora new star. They had 
read that a new star would arise in the 
East to show the world that Christ 
was born. 

So every night for months they had 
stood in. the dark garden watching 
and waiting. ‘They began to wonder 
if they ever would see it, when sud- 
denly they grasped each other's hands 
in joy. For there in the sky anew 
star had suddenly appeared, small, but 
of so wonderful a brightness. Larger 
and larger it grew, sparkling and flash- 
ing through the night, until the light 
from the one golden star filled the 
whole garde: 

“Iris the cried the wise men, 
“ine Saviour’s star, that shines with 
light of gold, proclaiming Christ the 
Lord has come, the King so long 
forctold.”* 

‘The star moved; it stopped a 
shomentas if waiting forthem to follow 
and then very slowly it moved again 
towards the w where over many 
miles of sandy desert lay the little town 
of Bethlehem. 


s. 


they hurried, in the path made light 


to ble the earth that day 
Long ngo on Christmas, 


Esunix Poutsson, 


Outside the gate of the garden stood 


three camels, laden with many bags 
as if ready for a journe 


The wise 


men mounted them,and over the desert 


by the new star. All “hight they tra- 
yelled, and many days and hights, over 
the hot sands, hardly stopping to eat 


| orto sleep. And always as_ they tra- 
velled they talked about the King they 


were going to find, the Christ, who 
was coming to teach all people how 
to be good. 

At last the desert was crossed and 
they reached a country where there 
were many green fields. Over the 
white roads they hurried, the star lead- 
ing them, upasteep hillto alittle town, 
the town of Bethlehem. “The camels 
walked one by one through the dark, 
narrow streets, the star moved more 
slowly, and the wise men wondered 
if it would lead them to one of the great 
palaces. But no, it moved over those, 
then suddenly it stopped—over a very 
humble little house. “The camels knelt 
before the door and the wise men step- 
ped off to the ground — The door op- 
ened and what did they see inside? 
What did the shepherds see in the: sta- 
ble? The lovely woman, with the 
beautiful baby, the litle Lord Jesus, 
beside her. 

y fell on their knees before 


Th 
Him and worshipped Him. Then 


they opened the leather bags their 
camels had carried; they were full of 
gold and sweet perfume 
laid them at His fer 
brought the Lord Jesus their most pre- 
cious treasures, 

Then quietly, and filled with happi- 
ness and peace, they rode away. But 
all their lives they never forgot what 
they had seen, the little child Jesus 
Christ, who came into the world to 
make them and us, and everybody, 
happy and good. 


Picture Books In Winter. 


ant sk UPON: 
“the flowing brooks 
y book=. 


It. L. Stevenson. 


Be not simply good, be good for, 
something. 


Wohiatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
6 it with thy might. 

Tf one life shine, the life next to it 
will catch the light. 


The Snow-Bird 


mi ww is white, 


ith» 
i 


» cel 
ke or read t 
cx upon his fect, 
his head! 


1 know. 
if 


FRANK Demrsten SumeMan. 


{ 


‘He took from a shelf 
ing sketches of the. 
French and German ai 


people have to bear on th 
to try to understand what those who 
ive in the same house with you really friends for the new year. When you 
per will to man. want, without waiting for them to tell spend an hour with them, you will 
You say tothonad: “Lack upt ‘ou; to trim your lamp so that it will haye-noble company.”’ 


ones: “Now yo n 0 8 
Shristinax Day, I id oke, and. The surprise of the gift and the 
diayethe be : Cee er had unexpected kindness from the man he 


ese to carry it in front so that your shadow 
will fail behind you; to make a grave regarded with awe had a powerful 

for your ugly thoughts and a garden effect upon the lad. He spent all his 
for your kindly feelings, with the gate leisure time in poring over the book. 
open—are you willing to do these It ki dled his latent scholarly tastes. 
things even for a day? Then you He sayed his money to buy complete 
can keep Christmas. * works, first. of this author, and 

Are you willing to believe that_love then of that; he worked harder to eh 
is the strongest thing in the world,— earn more money to buy them. After Patera iG 
stronger that hate, stronger than the a few years he began to gather together ‘rchdeacon Bena 
evil, stronger than death—and thatthe and to study rare and ‘curious books, AES Sa 
blessed life which began in Bethlehem and write short papers jupon obscure ‘echnie, 
nineteen hundred years azo is the ima- 


iterary subjects. 
ge and brightness of the Eternal love? 


. “On Earth Peace” 

(Continued from first page.) 
Alfred! That was her beloyed hus- 
band’s name. 

A dooropened. “There wasa start- 
ling cry. Mrs. Sinclair looked up to 
see hersister-standing near. Bertha 
was worn and faded, and upon her 
shoulder rested one hand of her hus- 


Men of ‘similar tastes sought him is 
Then you can keep Christmas. out; he numbered some of the fore- Feachers—Mr, | Campbell 
And if you keep if for a day, why most scholars and thinkers of the coun- meet tbr ea 
not always? 


band. Harold leaned upon a crut try among. his friends, but he never ‘Lanter, Vanderssater, © 

with his other arm. Mrs. Sinclair] But you can never keep it alone. formy the denely friendless ae autis 2 ee MI Mare xnd Brown. 

adv: jedly, ‘Bertha, Harold, —Youth’s Companion. had been sinking into a gambler and Ti Canton 'UPILS recelye religious inetrug | 
Ce a tes drunkard until a kind hand drew him aud* on. Friday rapen ee rom to 93¢) 


dear sister and brother, will you for- 
give me? I ask you in the name of 
Christ.” 

When they became composed 
enough to listen to mutual explanation, 


A Prayer for Christmas 


Lord God of the solitary, look upon 
me in my loneliness. Since | may not 
keep this Christmas in the home, send 


ny 
back, and he in turn sought out other esetere Mis ‘Dennard, Ml edo 
lonely, friendless boys in the great city, Mr. Lally, 
and gave them a helpful hand out of fall de 
the gulf. 
So, year by year, his life widened 


Industrial Department 


Mrs. Sinclair learned that the long | Ke*! H f $3 1a med iant trong. current 
illness of her sister had kept the family | it into. my heart, Let not my sins and deepened into a strong a ark pri atlea een ents aaa 
cloud me in, but shine through them from which many drew comfort and "yours, a.m, to iS aan, for 0 


in straitened circumstances, and that i 
tened them | With forgiveness in the face of the child 


Jesus. Put me in loving remembrance 


and from 2.30, 
one pupilx who atte 
» The sale hol, from 8,00 a.m, Lo 12 noon and from 230) 


help. 
He died a few years 


Harold's accident had thr 


> with actual want. She learned, too, Ort suet tH. to. pale x 
that poverty and trouble had not dime | of the lowly: lodging in the stable of of his library gathered all’ the collec- _Ratirday when tbe dice and shop wil 
Bethlehem, the sorrows of the blessed tors of rare books in the -board closed at noon. ( 


the love of husband and wife 

hat evening they were all gathered 
the library of the Sinclair home 
Nora was sitting on the hearth-rug, 


med Domestic SO1ENOE CLAseEs.as may be arranged | 


Mary, the poverty and exile of the cities. During his illness the news- trom time to 

Prince of Peace. For His sake, give papers spoke of him with asudden ap- The sewing class hours are from 8 .1 
sti Hi ; for juniors and 

me a cheerful courage to endure my  preciation of the worth which had so pian; ice so nites kane corals a0 


in 


the children nestling close against here, | lot, and an nward joy to sw: long been hid in obscurity. to-The Printing oftice, Bewin 
\vhile Alfred tried to tell which of the |. Purge my heart from hard ‘A profound scholar with the heart S24, Yomestiosolence Derr a clean 


thoughts. Let no shadow of forget- of a child;’’ “‘A joprnalist who neve! 
ting come between me and friends far wrote a word to subserve a base end,”” 
aw bless them in their Christn they sai read those culogics 
mirth: and hedge me in with faithful- with a quiet smil 
ness, that 1 may not grow unworthy to One day -he putintothe hands of a 
meet them again. friend an old dingy volume. ““When 
Give me good work to do that 1 [am gone,”” he said, “take this to Mr. 
If and find peace in , and tell him that whatever of 
doing it for Thee. Though I am good or usefulness there has been in 
poor, send meto carry some gift to my life 1 ¢ to him and this Christ- 
those who-are poorer, some che ft thirty years ago. 

those who are lonelier, since th his little story is absolutely true. 
nor known the friendship of Jesu We venture to'tell it because there is 


y gifts he received was the best. 
“| think my best Christmas present 
was my dear little cousin,” Nora cried 
gaily 
Her mother|s eyes» rested lovingly 


mi 


Visitors : 
orsons who are in! 
regi 
‘as noon after 0: 
Admission of Children : 


Ws ready to give.” 
American Messenger. 


roe 


Keeping Christmas 


It is a good thing to observe Christ- | Grant me the chance to do a kindness no one living whom it can hurt while When pupils are admitted and paren's cont 
mas The mere marking of times | to one of His little ones, there are many whom it may help to with them tothe Sohool, they are kinily at | 
onl Renaneniherer Chr = y ihe fish ‘ined, not to linger and prolong leas 
and seasons when men agree to. stop | my Christmas candle at the giadness of hold out ndly hands to their bro- with their ohildren. It makes discour 


: stumbled into darker fort for all particularly for io | 


work and make merry together is a} an innocent and grateful heart. thers who ha’ 
wise and wholesome custor Ithelps} Strange is the path where Vhou paths of lif 
one to feel the suprem: of the | leadest me, but let me not doubt ‘Thy 
common life over the individual if % 
It reminds a man to set his own_ little 
watch now and then, by the great clock 
of humanity. 

But there is a better thing than the 
observance of Christmas day, and that 
is Keeping Christmas. 

Are you willing to forget what you 
have done for other people and to 
remember what other people have done 


for, and if 
will be quite 
days, in some 
‘The mountain vulture has been en- Visitation : 


countered by aviators placidly winging “it Miele teu, PB Soran an 
its flight at an altitude of 27,000 feet. Come, however, they will be made ‘welcome | 
The condor of the Andes has bee unity of, seeing the 

seen soaring at tremendous heights S280 amg maumot fas 

above p themselves exceeding may be had in 

20,000, 


I pray in His Name Sc prent naturales Hume, Susi inigg Comal Gunes 


which art in heaven.” boldt declares that the condor can fly Goth: Mar 
: at five miles above sea-level, ‘To: go | Clothing and Management : 


sternal Love is for- 
ever unveiled in Jesus ‘Thy dear Son, 
to Save us from sin and solitude and 
death. “T t 1am notalone, 
but many h 
join with me throu 


for you; to ignore whatthe world owes e t 5 Bextra ay Parents will be to give all direc 
vourand:co chink swhatayaucowerthe What Saved Him othe other extreme, itis known that | "ie Raeag eee 
) n at_ you owe the i life exists in the greatest depths of the) of thelr: vo x 
world; to put your rights in the} One Christmas morning many yeats ocean. We have'to thank the Prince Sarvutnand omors oc on under aay 


nd and your duties in the | ago a 


young reporter on a daily paper of Monaco for proof thatthe blackest, _ Sgutmatanoes srithogs Petras 
¢ distance and your chances to | had occasion to call with a message at coldest, and Tetotest abysses are ten, Wfetbe Superintendent wil be ‘Pr 
do a litle more than your duty in the | the office of one of the foremost edi- anted by fish of the strangest shapes| 
foreground; to see that your fellow | tors and publishers of the country and by colossal cephalopods. We | Sickness and Correspondeiice 
men are justasreal as you are, and ‘The young man was a sickly country have, therefore, the certainty that life In case of the ‘ness Ile, letzors of 
try to look behind their faces to’ their 'lad. of keen sensibiliy, and nervous surrounds our plinet for a: thickness | coseyeine Ml be cont dai bo paren 
hearts, hungry for joy; to own that; temperament, who finding himself of almost 7 Fntnwos ov Puriia MaY BE QUITE 
probably the only good reason for idles in a 
your existence is not what you are go- ielded to temptat 
ing to get out of life, but what you are | the habit of 
going to vive to life; to close your 
book of complaints against the man- 
agement of the universe and look 
sund you for a place where you can | pres 
-a few seeds of happiness—are you ed with luminous appendage 
willing to do these things even for a! No man touched his hand in passing they may be visible to one another, 
day? ‘Then you can keep Ch {who did not gain from him new cour- ° : 
‘Are you willing to stoop down and | age and hope in life 
consid nd the desires of | He answered the messaze which 
fittle children; to remember the weak-— the reporte t, and, holding out 


4 


: 1 
actly ten miles. Ocean, | _ 7RIRNDSLOF SUrTA/MAT. BH QUITx 40%) 
earth, and the lower portion of the at- | All pupils who are 
mosphere form layers or strata of life. Sey eee 
Of the lowest layer we have learned 
least, yet enough to know that the 

ures which dwell in the depths 


ly made to withstand the | 


jeat are warned 
children ort pede 
a tae curso Deals 
| sate ial cn 
| Wieters (ensues st advnlitiogs aloe 
| 


Obris tittous 
and be guided by their oounsel and sivice 


svorth living 
Juchy (han you. Susie M. Best 
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reddy’s New Year’s 
Choice 
Srir.inc 
’ Year's Day had 
ne. Teddy opened 


is cyes as 
th rolled slowly into 


heard but the crunching steps of 
grangers passing by. y 
> It was much too early to rise so he 
settled himself down for a little morn 
“cthink.’? Teddy was fond of 
* these quiet’ ‘thinks, as he called them. 
Inthe twilight and stillness he often 
"thought over many things, and decid- 
‘ed to his own satisfaction many ques- 
‘tions which still puzzled older and 
wiser heads. This morning Teddy 
had something to think about. Last 
he and his mamma had talked 
‘ear which had roll- 


‘en to him very gently and seriously 
about the new year. ‘The old year had 
Tgone back to God with its story of all 
“his thoughts and words and actions. 
Some were good, many were bad, but 
“they could not now be changgd. But 
the new year was like new scribbler, 
beach day 


ust Af 
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Another Year 


the old fF 


Another year of mercies, of faithful- 
ness and Grace, 
Another year of gladness in the shining 


of thy face, 


Another year of progress, another year 


of praise, 


Another year of proving thy presence 
‘all the days.”” 
Another year of service, of witness for 


thy love, 


Another year of training for holier 


work above. 


Another year is dawning; dear Master, 


let it be 


On earth or else in heaven, another 
year for thee! 
—Frances Ridley Havergal. 


jon which he | 


ii iy bl 3 
ing, orshould it be kept thus clean and sct 


P white? He would try very hard to keep 
"this year free from blots. But his mam~ 
nf had said last night that it all depend- 
“edon the choice he made, What did 
she mean? : 
P The light was growing clearer, and 
‘Teddy-was wondering what time it 


Teddy. 

4 on which sat a pointed 
abou: with little bells. His e: 
/ very small, and peered curiously 
 throush a pair of very large glasses 
which lay on the top of his big, red 
nose. Inhis right hand he held a brass 
F trumpet, in his left a golden ball. 
his waist wasa belt with deep 
His feet only were very 
nd his clothes were a-glitter 
h gilt. He seated himself on 
| Teddy's pillow and looked at him 
P sharply twisting and turning his great 
“head about, setting all the bells a-jing- 
ling He bobbed up and down, pok- 
his little feet under the clothes, 
quite heedless of Teddy's discomfort. 
‘Teddy was s0 much surprised that 
for. time he lay quite still, then sat 
Pup and watched the queer ‘little 
) fellow’s antics, At last, however, as 
She bobbed ‘his pointed cap right into 
Teddy's face, the boy found his voice, 

and said: ; 
Who are you, and what do you 


‘Ve wee man straightened himself, 
shook his head, and putting his trum- 
Pet to his mouth, shouted: 

“Oh! I'm the one to make you 
happ I can please you, I can please 

"you! please you! please you! I'm 
P the nian to make you happy!’’ and he 


¢ blankets. 


“What do you want?” said Teddy 
again. 

“1 want to stay with you, to stay 
with you! to stay with you!’’ he said, 
diving under the bed clothes so far 
that nothing but the tip of his pointed 
cap could be seen. 

“To stay with me?’’ said Teddy. 

Bur the little man answered ‘not a 
word; he lay very quiet under the 
Teddy also sat quite still, 
and was wondering what to do next, 


: when up bobbed the strange little 


visitor, shook his head and shouted- 
“Yes.to live with you; to live with 
you; to live with you!” 
*21°6 live with me?’” said Teddy. 
“Oh! yes, yes, yes; 1am the man 
to make you happy. Please yourself, 
I'll always say. You shall . always 
please yourself while Tam here,”’ he 
shouted through his brass trumpet, as 
he perched himself on the foot of the 
bed and looked at Teddy through his 
great glasses. ‘Teddy was now begin- 
ning to feel cold, so he crept down 
among the blankets and watched his 
companion at the foot of the bed, 
"The breakfast bell just then rang; 
the little man hopped to the door, and 
peeped out, then shouted, “Oh! it's 
cold, it's so co-o-ld!” popped into 
the bed and was under the blankets 
beside Teddy in a trice. “It’s too 
cold to get up,”” he whispered. 
Teddy was about to 
heard the softest, sweetest whisper: 
‘“Peddy, Teddy, do as mother 
wishes, please others!"’ And looki 
round he saw by his side the swe 
little maiden, dressed in pure whi 
He had only time to notice her beau 
ful golden hair, lovely large blue ey 
and a basket of Howers and fruit 


k when he | 


held in her hand, when 
in. pepped-up and. shouted 


“Im the one to make you happy, 
happy, happy, please yourself, please 
yourself,” and again he set all the 
bells a-jingling. 
so co-o-ol-d!"" Teddy cuddled 
further under the blank 

in the soft, sweet whisper, 


ep quict will you,”’ said Teddy 
as he turned to the little man, Now 


¢, but true, that the time | 


ked at the little man and 
edto him, he (the little man) 
grew bigger, the bells jingled more 


i in 
loudly, and the trumpet each time was 


shriller. 
"Teddy was fate for breakfast. His 
father very soberly wished him a happy 
New Year, but added, *‘you have not 

Brother Bob laughed 


Teddy has slept too : 
been up ever so long,”” but his mother 
put her arm about him a he said, 
“Happy New ¥ a 
sorry you are late. Teddy ga 
mother a very cold kiss, for he could 
think of nothing but the queer little 
man whghad come to live with him. 
Oh, what fun he would have with him 
in his reom. 

He took his seat sulkily and put out 
his hand for the cream jug. Just 
then he caught a glimpse of white and 
gold, felt a soft touch on his hand and 
a whispee made him think of his mo- 

He looked toward her, but was 
attracted by-a hand on his arm and a 
loud voice in his ear— 

“Oh, no,/ no; please yourself; 
please you ; I'm the man to make 
you happy! happy! happy! ‘Vake it 
ali—all—all, Please yourself; please 


Toid 


ill! it's cold, | 


No sound came through the xilence ; 
Phat waiting there, f thought 
Of all the gifts and: ins 
6 yoar to me had brought : 
Aut sometilg ang wiki te 
Romembae all who norrow, 
‘And wipe thelr tears awa: 


So, in that solemn morning 
Whon first thy foot shall id 
Where dawn tu light unshadowed 
band: 


st G ight 


yourself, 
close to him, was the little man, bobbing 
his head and winking h 

All day long he kept close to Teddy. 
At times the boy would catch the 
perfume of sweet flowers and fruit, 
and feel the clinging clasp of a soft 
hand, but he shook himself free, and 
the soft whisper, gentle touch, the 
gleams of gold and the perfume of ~ 
flowers grew bigger and louder. 
‘The usual grand game of hockey was 
a failure, the boys all declaring they 
would yot play with such‘a mean, sel- 
sh to play, and left them. 
‘As he was slowly and unhappily going 
upstairs, the little man close beside him, 
his mother said: 

“Teddy, dear, | am so glad you 
jhave come in. I have been wishing 
| for some one to take this basket down 

to the Smeaton’s. I am afraid they 
| will not have a very good New Y 
‘dinner, as Mrs. Smeaton has been too 
k. 


Please yourself, please yourself; 

lam the man to make you happy 
urself,”* shouted the little man 

n dy’s ear. 
“Oh, mother,’ 
, “Lam sotired, and bes 
to do something else. 
some one els 

‘No, dear,’’ said Mrs. Troop, who 
was the only one in the house who had 
seen Teddy’ s companion, *‘I am afraid 
not, but | will not ask you to go if 
you are tired. 

“Teddy passed on to the sitting-room. 
As he passed his mother he again 
caught a glimpse of the lovely maiden 
gazing at him with eyes full of tears, 


‘Teddy, sharply, 
les | was going 
Can't you get 


is and holding towards him the basket of 


flowers and fruit, but the litte man’s 
bells were a jingling as he hurried Ted- 
dy away. 

“Teddy took some books out of the 
book-case and gtretched himself on the 
sofa. H s Very unhappy and restless 
and sd at the wall with his heels, 
making a great noise. Between the 
kicks he heard the front door open and 
then quickly close, and he was just 
jumping up to run ‘after his mother 
when the little man hopped up on the 
sofa, and squatted himself on Téddy. 

He was now almost as big as the boy 
himself, and ‘Teddy could scarcely 


move for the weight on his chest. 
(Continued on last page) 


> 


To in all the 
10 noble. In short, to 
To 


generous, and 

show yourself in all things a true be- 
liever-of the Master.” re : 
“That gets it all in,” said the boy in 

low voice. : 

w Yes. You need not be afraid to 
send bef a so filled. 
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Ten Good Resolutions 5 
We are not an enthusiast on New i 
Year's Day, no Ge [eo ies : Just keept ng, keep pushing, Reed 
int of view it may regarded. thinking —think hard -all along the 
: 3 Men for convenience have selected x | who has defeats forever: here line of your ambition, and do your 
i What Will You Do with It? certain point in the ‘carth’s journcy has been a year o! spp runet fag | level best to atiain your ‘desire, and 
a * Hurrah! New Year's coming! around the sun and have concluded to. ee saree ban ‘d aie ites te. | YOU will be surprised to find how the 
soon. The old year's almost done | cal] that point the beginning of a aa days is whick to ads se ee “rilden way will open of itself as you advance, 
Me ‘year. Much unnecessary fussismade | cord. Flo z —Exchange. 
aes pleasant-faced man looked ve this hypothetical start on a_new | opportunities? bes tie reese iol Sean 
up as George burst into the room with | whirl around the dips pur- then spat 1, Bl cialigent eee The Bell of Atri* 
i “ - . lips s tl vay, nae oo 5 i a 
cree Be asked. see cone having either our be cc, ead Have we ved a ae King cf one tte a tall iis 
. “Why, it’sj ©. Idon't know innit d.) O f the | useful, helpful life or have we been} and hung a big in it. long 
aioe Where doves anaes when pepnE ee ae of ‘he an indolent and selfish? _ Have we bright- rope hung from the bell tothe ground, 
it goes out? Just so with’a year that | that of ‘‘ making resolutions’’ for the | ened the path for some ea one Aes If any ‘one does you a wrong, ring 
is gon It's gone, andthat’sallthere | coming year. Asa result when the | light ned some burdened soul Raw this bell,’’ said the king, ‘‘then | 
is to | resolutions are broken, as they almost | blessings have we rejected ? » What | shall knovethat some one needs help, 
‘Not all,’ said his uncle. ‘It has , inevitably are, human nature notbeing | hours have we wasted ee ee Many people rang tte bell—rich 
gone into eternity to carry its record } as yet entirely under the control of Of course, the past, with its mi : people and poor people, big people 
with it.” such things, the resolver is prone to | and errors, is beyond recall; but may | and fittle people. But at length the 
Allthe thoughtlessness suddenly fad- | salve his conscience by looking for- | We notlearn dom from the ela yess rope was worn off till a man could 
ed out of the boy's face as he turned it! \ward to next “* New Year's Day” | failure: If we are honest enough to| hardly reach it. Some person, pass- 
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The New Year 

We begin now a new year. The 
clock strikes, the door opens, and a 
new-comer is announced. But while 
we advance with a smile to greet the 
stranger, we cannot but give a part- 
ing look of regret after the old friend 


There is magnetic power in focus. 
ing the mind onthe thing we long for, 
Ways we never dreamed of before 
will open up in a marvellous manner, 


try by, truo endeavor here 
And try o 
To make of it a happy year. Falgar A. Guest. 


{ toward the older man. \ with the ‘firm determination to once | look our faults plainly in the face and ing by, saw th id_ mended it with 
4 “But. half-questioningly— | more make resolutions; and in the | confess them to oursely andt len {FY | a long grapevine. Not far from the 
4 ‘Thave done with it~” {mean time he lets things slide in the | to getthem out of our life, we are more | town lived a faithful old horse. He 
“No; it will meet you one day." | easiest way possible. Now, to a man likely to gain some profit by our new | had worked for his master many years, 

fs George took a few steps up and} who recognizes that it makes no parti- | Year resolutions. and now he was too old to work any 


down the room, and then said, with | cular difference where you start on a| We oughtnever to be vlna to live more. ‘This unkind man would not 

: ‘ a poor attempt at a smil circle, this waiting for the beginning | #oy year just as we lived ne aeons, feed him, bur turned him out on the 

‘Uncle, you have such a fearful] of a New Year is absurd. So if our | Noone isjstriving after the bestit ines street to starve. The poor horse 

way of putting things. reader happens to be such a man_ and | Who is not intent on an onward ar he wandered about until he saw the 

tis notmy ‘way,’ my dearboy; | is desirous of making some very good forward movement continually. | grane-vine. | He was hungry and 

it is the way things are put for us. | resolutions right now, here is a set | circular movement is essential too, the | tried to cat it. This made the bell 

When you take the trouble to. think | which we found in the West Virginia | going around and around in the old g, and the king came to see who | 
i seriously, you must realize that I have credited to Dr. Louis A. | groves, routine work daily tasks, is needed help. When he saw the 

; 5 only given expression to wh petition; yet, even in this treadmil 


starving horse, nt for his master. 
: ie already know.’ First—I will not permit myself, if round there should ber cor tani foe “This poor horse ‘has served you | 
a: “But I don’t Jike to think 9} 1) possible, to speak while angry, If 1] gress in true I cou P| well many: years,” said the king. “He 
don’t like the record I’ve sent must speak before | can control my | the same things better and better cach lis old now aud cannot work. You — 

of me with the year.’ anger, I will force myself to speak in | day. Then in the midst of the outward | must take him back to his stable, and. 

“Not such a bad one, I hope,” said | a Jow tone of voice and [| will nor | routine our inne! ought to be grow- | feed and care for him for the rest of 


the other, kindly. . make a bitter retort to any person who | !ng in intensity, in earnestness, his life.’* 
*Oh, nothing so dreadfully bad. | speaks to me in anger. force, in depth. 


‘Then was the man ashamed, but 


: eta “Speak ashade more kindly than the year G . i 
Only the small bads all the way along.” | Second—I will neither gossip about Mhefores he led home the horse and did as the 
‘Tt has given you a fair new page to | the failings of another, nor will I per- hers love; _ | king had ordered. 
write on,” said his uncle thoughtfully. | mit any other persons to speak such 1 c be! r row to the bless: Semen 
Cece) . “ Sean ~ s ed life above 
Yes, and I've blotted and marred | gossip to me Gossip dies, with all horace -The Bat, The Birds, And The Beasts 


There are sacred things in the old 
year which you want to carry over in- 
to the new, sweet memories, friend- 
ships begun, recollections of blessed | wished to be on the stronger side, ut 
things, lessons learned. But you want} did not know which army to join. \t 
to carry into thiy ne: nothing that | frst the beasts appeared to. have the 


not beautiful, You want to leave | pect of it. ‘Then the hat few to them 
outuide Herdoordamid/thelrubbishioniiee bers i Epic you area 


an outgrown past, evil habits, sinful 
ways, hurtful companions! 

worthy dispositions and tempe 
want all things new and c! 


and scarred it. 1 wish I could blot the | its hateful, d y train of 
whole of it out.” broken hearts and blighted lives, when 
“You cannot dothat. Itisa solemn } jt cannot find a listener. 
thing to reflect on, that all the days of 
all the-years of our lives are-waiting to | defer to it on the strect 
testify against us: that they Keep with | elevated trains, in store and in home, 
cruel exactness the account of our use | whether it be in man or woman. 
of the gift of time—our precious Fourth—I always express grat- 
time—with its blessed opportunities | itude for any - rendered 
for our own improvement orzhe doing | to me on the spot at once. _ If prevent- 
for others.” ed from doing it then, I will seek an 
“But another year is coming,’ began »pportunity to give utterance to 
George. it in the most gracious way within my 
Yes, let us be thankful for that; | power. 
for the reasonable hope that its days of Fifth—I will not fail to express sym- 
privilege may be granted us. What] pathy with another's sorrow or give 
are you going to do with the new y. hearty utterance to my appreciation of 
“You tell, uncle. You can say it] good work b 
better than ITcan. All that a boy who. 
wants to—for I truly do—can do and 
be in a year.” 


There was once a great battle betw een 
the birds and the beasts. The bat 


said the heasts. 
a bird hair on its boby and 
tecth in its mouth?’ replied the bat 
Then the battle began to be in ‘a- 
our of the birds, and the bat soon flew 
SS SSS over to that side. 
Take the Next Step “What beast is this?”’ said the bir's 
Do not be too anxious to see all the ‘pe am Dots hea said thea Dh 
way ahead of you, It may notbe best | | Has a beast wings? i 5 
another, whether the |foryou. ‘The man who cares. a{ But the birds bad seen him ow 
party be friendly to me or not. One | lantern on adark night can see perfect | 0Ver from the beasts, and would a 
button-hole bouquet offered amid life's |ly to take the next step. He need | allow him to join them. He wt 
stress of trial, is worth a thousand | not see all the steps, for he can take | back to the beasts, but they knew" 
His uncle gazed at the eager face | wreaths or roses laid on a man’s coffin | only one at a time, and when he takes | Had deserted them, and they woul 
with an affectionate smile. who died discouraged and broken-| that step the light moves forward for | bave killed him had he not flown aw:s- 
“The practice of all that goes to the | he: the next one. It is said that, ever since, the 5 
p of a noble character— The trouble with most of us is that | has been ashamed to show himself i 
indefinite. A bo: We Wantto see too far ahead. We | daylight, and that he comes out only in 
know wants to get down to th want to be sure that we are going to] the dark when the birds and beasts are 
things.” do some great thing. Then we will | asleep. ad R 
not be afraid to make a great’ effort. He who is neither the one thin 
But-keep** pegging away,”? as Lin- | the other has no friends. —Aesop. 
coln did. Keep your trust in the as 
Great Unseen Power which somehow 
brings things out infinitely better than 
you expected. 
How many times in your past life 


h—I will not talk about my per- 
you} sonal ailments. If my shoulder 
al | rheumatic or if I have th ut in m: 
big toc, or my knee joint is Stiff, 
Well, then, more | will be one of the subjects.on which I 
Kindness, gentleness, and helpfulness | am silent and*not open to intervie 
toward all whom you love and who} Seventh—-I will look on the bri 
you, or any with whom you come | side of the circumstances of my daily 

; life and will seek to carry a cheerful 
“Good,” said George, jotting down | face and speak cheerfully and hopefully 
the points with his*finger. “More } to all | meet. 


‘Thus, to r 


aes industry in study and all other work. Eighth—{ will neither eat or drink | the way has seemed so dark that we | we have devi 
a4 s More attention to all the smvall_ cares | what 1 know will detract’ from my could not see a gleam of light? How all its appearances. —De Levi 


Pitre Fur ‘Traders did not build 
houses and stay in because 
they were only: thinking of making 


‘played games 


Viola Johnston. Fey 


es because Lord Byng was coming to, 
visit our school, He is the Governor- | 
General of Canada. All the boys and 
girls were looking forward to secing 
Lord Byng. He and some men came 
to visit our school at 2 o'clock. We 
were very happy because he visited | 
‘our school. 


We went to the assem- 


money. Champlain wanted the lbly hall Siwens 
slate and recited “‘God save th 
ffrenchment tone oeee caees King.” Wecheeredhim veryloudly. | 


‘settle there, The first trading posts 
in Canada were at Quebec an 
Montreal. During the winter the 
ns would hunt, and in the spring 
P they would: bring their skins to the 
trading posts in canoes. They had 
“‘rouble"coming down the 
F the ice was breaking up. 

Champlain coaxed the 
ance to give him and some other 
men a monopoly of the Fur Trade in} 
Canada. Champlain was brave anda! 
F noble man. ; 


h fur traders gave more for fur 


Frade with the English. —Louis 
) Malinsky 


On 


pon a time there was very 

| pretty little (girl named Cinderella. 
| Her mother was dead and her father 
| married another wife. Her step- 
mother was a very hardwoman. She 
had two daughters. Her daughters 
Pwere not as pretty as Ci derella. 
| ‘The step-mother was jealous of Cin- 
I derella so she gave her hard work. 
She took many pretty dresses from Cin- 
derella and gave her a poor ragged 
dress. She gave her daughters Cin- 
detella’s pretty dresses. Cinderella 
| worked very hard in the kitchen all 
‘day along. 
One day a prince invited many 
| youny unmarried ladies toa ball. “The 
| prince’ s, parents wanted him to marry a 
hdy. Cinderella’ s -step-sisters went 
tw the ball but Cinderella could not go 
he sat by the fire-place and 
“cried bitterly. After a while her god- 
mothr came towards her and asked 
her what was the matter. She told 
her vodmother that she wanted to go 
) to the ball, 
anda pair of glass shoes to 
She was pleased with them and 
Ppurthemon, “Then her godmother 
fave lier four lovely horses and a big 
coach and some men; She told her 
toconc home attwelve o'clock. She 
ached the ball, The handsome 
princ: went out and saw her. “They 
Pvent ato the ball, He danced with 
Pher oven, Attwelve o'clock she ran 
Phome ind her beautiful clothes turned 
nto rags. She lost one of her 
nthe step. She arrived home 
fore her two step Sisters came. 
they came into the kitchen 
tlked about the pretty girl. They 
now who she was. t 
¥ the prince found one fof the 
“< and gave it toa man to find the 
iom it would fit. He wished to 
her. “The two sisters tried to 
J put it on but it would not fit them. 
At lis Cinderella put the glass shoes 
Ooand it fitted her all right. “The 
heat ay she married the prince and 
| they tiv ed happy together all thei 
—Nellie Laughlin. 

~—On Dee 5th Lord Byng came to 
iit our school. He said, “You will 
fot come to school next Monday.” 
We were glad because we did not 
| Have to come to school. Wethanked 
Phim tor his kindness in. giving us a 
holiday On Monday we had our 


q | Hetold us that we should have a hol 
day last Monday. 


iPPY- 
Lord Byng went home. 1 think} 
he cares visiting our school very 


river when | ™UC 


We were glad to sce Lord Byng. 


visit our school. 
Grand Jury from Belleville came to 


nthe Indians found that Sig cee ste eee 
stions. 


| than the French did, so they began to | va 


We ‘were very 


Nearly every day visitors come to 


Deannard asked 
I hope that the 
jtors enjoyed secing our work very 
much. —H. McNish. 


—A long time ago there lived a king 

in Scotland whose name was Robert 

Robert Bruce fought with the 

in many battles but he did not 

win. He was very sad and discourag- 
ed because he did not win. 

One day he went to a cave and he 
flung himself down. He stayed there 
nearly all day thinking how he could 
drive the English away. He was a 
monarch and he wore a crown but his 
heart was beginning to sink because he 


was trying very hard to do a great’ 


deed 9 make his people happy. 
He tried many times but he could not 
succeed so he became verysad. He 
sat down in the cave in despairand he 
Was very sorry. 

Aftera while he said to himself that he 
would never fight again. While he 
was sitting there thinking a spider fell 
down from the ceiling. Robert Bruce 
saw it and he watched it because he 
wanted to see what the spider would 
do. It fell a long way from its home. 
It did not fall onthefloor. It was hang- 
ing by a very fine rope. Robert 
Bruce thought that it could not reach 
itshomeagain. Aftera while it began 
to climb and crawl straight up with 
strong endeavour but it fell down. It 
nearly touched the ground again. 
It climbed up againbut it fell lower 
and there it lay. It was a litle dizzy 
and faint but it climbed up ‘the rope 
again and fell. “The spider climbed 
the rope many times and fell but it 
tried to climb it once more so. up it 
went. It went up higher and higher 
until it came close to the ceiling. 
When it was near the ceiling itran up 
very fast and it reached its home. The 
spider climbed the rope six times and 
at last it won. ‘The spider worked 
very hard butit did not despair. Robert 
Bruce thought that he cduld win if he 
fought another battle against the Eng- 
lish so he put on his armour and he 
got all his soldiers together and he 
marched to meet his enemies. When 
he met them he and his Soldiers fought 
a terrible battle. ‘The battle lasted 
fora long time and at fast Robert 
Bruce won the victory. Robert Bruce 
aly thought about the spider. 
Whenever your heart despairs of doing 
something you should not stop. You 
should try again and again and you 
will succeed in doing it. You should 
always remember about. the spider 
and Robert Bruce. Lemay Jette. 


some moving pictures. come to school. His son-in-la 
re"'Winter sports’"and three yey sick in Belleville Hospital. The 
t 1. doctor thought that Mr. Aman would 
shall have movies again not get better. 


—I am going to tell you about Lord teache! 


for 


Stewart. The boys watched the funer- 
al. There w C 


“hope that he will soo 


| got ready and wentto Uxbridge. My 
* father telephoned to ataxi man to come 
‘and motor us to the Union Station. 


‘Two weeks ago the | 


| Then Goldenhair saw three bowls 
of porridge. She tasted the porridge 
w was |in the Great Big bowl. It was too 
hot. She tasted the porridge in the 
Middle-sized bowl. It was too cold. 
Then she tasted the porridge in the 
Little Wee bowl. It was just right 
and she ate it allup. Then she satin 


‘On Dec. 2. Mr. Stewart did not 


Two weeks ago last Sunday the 
rs told the pupils that Mr.Stew- 


now. “art's son-in-law died about 11 |the Great Bear’s chair. It was too 
“Two weeks ago Miss Deannard told 0" clock that morning. ‘The teachers |hard. She sat in the Middle-sized 
us that we must put on ourclean dress- and the pupils felt very sorry Bear’s chair. It wastoo soft. Then she 


sat in the lc Wee Bear’s chair. 
It was just right but she broke it. 
Goldenhair wanted to sleep. So - 
she went up stairs. She lay on the 
It was too | 


Mss. Aman ,and their four 
ttle children and for Mr, and Mrs. 


ere many Cars. 
Mr. Stewart is sick this week. We 
n be better. 


Great Big Bear's bed. 
hard. She lay on the Middle-sized 


—Nathan Holt. | Bear’sbed. It was too’ soft. Then 
1 would like to tell you about my she lay on the Little Wee Bear's bed. 
holiday in Uxbridge. My mother and It was just right. Soshe wenttosleep. 


‘ es Etta Tos bears came 
ack. They saw\Goldenhair lying on 
Little Wee Bear's bed. She was 
afraid and jnmped out. She ran home. 


I visisted Uxbridge on July 26th. We 


eeained My tatietand Ihirode sini] Oe Uever left Rome; axain:=Alonze 
the train. We arrived in Uxbridge | V0Ot- 
and Mrs. Bailey met us. We went Jam going te tell you about Mr. 


Clarke. He is the School Inspector. 
Last week Mr. Clarke visted our 
school. He came here from Belle- 
ville. We like him very much. Last 
Monday morning he visited our class- 
room. He came about 9 o'clock and 
stayed until 10 o'clock. We said, 


to Mrs. Bailey’s home and had supper. 
After supper Mrs. Bailey invited 
mother and me to go to the moving 
pictures. We went to the show. 
We saw ,* Buster Keaton and Doug- 
las’ Fairbanks.” Then we went to 
the store. We saw many people in 


Uxbridge. My mother bought some ac od morning Mr. Clarke."” We 
funny papers and a box of chocolates. | 736 i essons fon We had 
| | was tired and wenttobed. Early in Journal work and Language. We 

think he enjoyed our lessons. We 


the morning mother and 1 went to 
church. After church Mr. O'Brien 
drove mother and me to his home. 
We ed at their farm. [ sawa cat 
and kitten. We drove around the 
country. My mother and I went back 
home on August 2nd. My father 
met us at the station, We went home 
on the street car. My mother and 1 
enjoyed our visit very much. We 
had a grand time.—Bessie E. Mc- 
Govern. 

Jack and Ernest were two little boys 
who lived in Fort William. Last 
Monday afternoon they came home 
after school. ‘They ate some apples. 
‘They wanted to get some Christm: 
trees to put up in theirhomes “T 
went to the woods tofindthem. “The 
snow drifted. Jack's and Ernest's | four yearsago. ‘The first Christmas was 
parents wanted to see them but they | about two thousand yea 5 
could not find them in Fort William. |” Geare H. Windsor. 
It was snowing very hard. The boys | Next Saturday morning ‘the farmer 
los: their way. Jack went one Way} will go to the woods to get some 
and Ernest went another wa he | Christmas trees. They will chop 
people in Fort William looked forthe | gown trees and draw them on a big 
little boys but they did not find | Jeigh to the carpenter shop. ‘Then 
them then, Jack and Ernest were | rhe boys will carry them to the boy's 
very tired. ‘They were afraid of the | yesidence and the girl's residence. 
dark and the night was very cold | Qn Christmas Eve. Miss Ford, 

©! Miss Deannard, Miss Lally, Mr. 


enjoyed haying him in our class-room. 
—Audrey Pittaway. 


y were watching their 
saw a very bright light 
They looked up and saw 
an angel. The angel told them Jesus 
was born in Bethlehem, Then they 
heard many angels singing. 

At first the shepherds were very 
much frightened but the angel told 
them not to be afraid and to go to 
Bethlehem and see Jesus. The 
shepherds followed a very bright star. 
After a while they found Jesus. 
They adored Jesus. 

Jesus Christ was born about one 
thousand nine hundred_and twenty- 


sheep. 
in the sky. 


After a while Jack saw a cotta 
rapped at the door. The people told | Burrell and the bie boss will decorate 
him to come i They took ack !the Christmas trees. ‘The big boys 
home. ‘The neighbors searched for | ill help the small boys to go to bed. 
littke poor Ernest. ‘Thepeople thought | ny Christmas morning Santa Claus 
that Ernest was frozen to death. | ijl come. He will shake hands with 
Ernest's father and mother did not find | jhe childre He will give many 
him. They werevery sad. We fee EO ara 
ver sorry for his father and mother. !the children. “The children_will be 
We were very happy that Jack got | curp d/and very happy. ‘The boys 


e. 7 e tha e people | . r 
home safe. We hope thatthe people | and girls will go to the assembly hall 
will find Ernest in the woods. —Abra- | ghout 10 o’ clock and Santa Cl: will 
ham J. Hanna. ‘ome to the assembly halk He will 


be happy. He will open the curtain. 
|The boys and girls will see many boxes 
on the Hoor. Miss Ford, Miss Dean- 
‘hard, Mr. Lally, the other teachers 
land Mr. Burrell will give them to 
hem. ‘The children will be glad to 
them. “They will carry them to 


Once upon.a time there were three 
bears. One was a Great Big Bear. 
He had a great big voice. 
a Middle-sized F She had @ mid- 
dle-sized vo One was a \Little 
Wee Bear. He had alittle wee v 
One morning the Middle-sized Bear 


made Some porridge. “The Great Bi residences. ‘Uhey will feel very 
Bear told the other bears that his por- kful to the Ac 12 
ride was too hot. ‘The Middle-sized| o'clock the-parents {and children, will 
Bear told the other bears that her por- go to their Christmas dinner. They 


ridge was too cold he Littl Wee 
Bear told the other bears that his por- 
ridge was too hot. So the three bears 3 
went fora walk. A litle girl came 
long. Hername was Goldenhair. She ~ 
saw’ the bear's house. She rapped at 
the door and opened it. She went in 


\vill enjoy eating the good things. 
That night at 7. 300° clock the parents 
¢ Assembly-Hall. 


too. ‘They will have a party. —Frank 
Radmore. 
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Let us Live U 


A Presbyterian minister was once 
visiting an old lady, and for her special 
edification he expounded to her the 
At the close 


doctrine of original sin. 


‘of the exposition the old lady said: 


ip to It 


| “Which akernative shall we choose for 


**Aye, mon, that is a fine doctrine if 


we could only live up til't.”” 


Most of 


us do manage tolive up to it fairly well. 
We live up toit quiet as well as we do 
to the doctrine we lay down, at least 


by implication, at theb 
year, when we say 


Year’ to every friend we meet. 


ning of each 
Happy New 


It is veriest hypocrisy, often it is 
bitterest irony, for any one to wish 


another a happy new 


y 


r, and then 


never do anything, if occasion offers, 


to make it happy. 


But this sin of neg- 


lect is the negative side of the matter 


only, What shall be 


of those who 


not only do nothing to make their good 
wishes effective, but actually do and 


say things, 


generally, we 


hope, 


thoughtlessly only, but often deliberate- 


ly and maliciously 
ther than happiness 


selves. 


‘The Apostle James 


that cause pain ra- 


We all have 
seen and heard such things, perhaps 
even have had this sad experience our- 


> 
tells “us about 


-this kind of people for they have 
been, and are ever with us—and he 
has nothing for them but bitterest 


scorn. 


If a cold or hungry man asked 


for food or clothing, these smirking 
humbugs rolled their false eyes hea- 
venward and said in unctuous tones, 


SB 
one 
garment: 
ays the Apostle. 
bread is worth more 


tical wishes. . 


to 


ve clothed and fed,’"but gave not 
rumb of bread nor one 
What good does this do? 
One dry crust of 


cast-off 


the hungry 
man, yes, and to the donor also, than 
athousand such pious and hypocri- 


What a transformation would take 
place in any community if, durin 
the coming year, every man, wot 


and child in it would utter no unkind 


word, dono unkind act, harbor no 
unkind thought! And what a veritable 
paradise it would be if, not content, 


with this, eac 
yes, and mak 
tunity for extend 
and the word of ch 
overlooking the f 

tow 


individual would 
y possible oppor- 
he helping hand 


use, 


forgetting or 


ilties and mistakes 
ich we all are prone, and ma 


nifying the virtues and lovable quali- 
ties of mind and heart, which even 
the worst of men possess to some 


degree. 


Man has been defined as “* the so- 


cial animal.”* 


some animals in the world 


like men, but a 
ly they are not soc 
eral 


that 


But as a 


If this is true there re 


look 


tmen, forcertain- 


gen- 


ement the definition is correct 


We live in communities, and we do 
have, and we always’ must have con- 


stant intercourse an 
each other, 
wo 


And. pra 
all the sorrow, all the bitterness } 


sociation 


ly all 


with 
the 


tragic, a thin, 


a day, is the greates 


fon us rests the whole responsibili 


1925. The choice we must make, for 
there isno neutral ground; We must, 


| and we will—we cannot do otherwise 


if we would—help or ‘hinder every 


| person with whom we come into con- 
itact, and for them make life easier or 


make it harder. We absolutely can- 
not divest ourselves of the influence 
upon others for good or evil, of every 
word we utter, of every act we perform, 
of even the unconscious, but very real 
effect of our very presence and person- 
ality and the atmosphere we carry with 
us. What asad and’ pitiable, even 
it is that so many, who 
might so easily lighten the burdens of 
life, and bring helpfulness and comfort 
“4 hearts that break and eyes that 
ache with wakefulness and tears,”” not 


only do not do so, but actually, and 
deliberately, add to the bitterness and 
the heartache, and strew life's path 
with thorns and brambles instead of 


roses. 


And it would be well for us to re- 
member that itis not only by overt 


deed and spoken word that we trans- 
gress, but more often, and scarcely 
less culpably, by simply neglecting to 
do the kindly act, to give the kindly 
touch, to speak 


the helpful word. 
Perhaps this sin of neglect, of which 
most of us are guilty a hundred times 
and most deadly 
sin of all. So the Master seems to 
teach in his description of the last 
judgment. W 
ter very often with great profit to our- 
selves. ‘The Judge said not one word 
about lying, theft or other heinous sins, 
as we call them. He hasa different 
and truer standard of judgment. “He 
says in effect: “‘there were people al 
about you—the sick, the needy, the 
lonely,the sorrowing, the depressed, 
the sinning—who needed your sympa- 
thy and aid, and you did nothing wlhiat- 
everto help them. Depart from me, 
ye cursed.”’ Over and over again. this 
same truth is taught in the New Tes- 
tament that people are judged and 
condemmed not so much for the 
wrong things they said or di 
the good things they might and should 
have done, but would not. ~The 
whole life of the Master is summed up 
in one big but comprehensive se 
tence— ‘He wentabout doing good 
And the things that he did, we must 
» if we would be worthy to be 
his disciples. 


Shall we merit the beatitude or 
condemnation? — Itis forus to choose, 


It is not hard things that we are asked to 
do—just the common, simple acts of 
kindness that v ¢ opportunities 
to perform e' f our lives, the 
doing of which brings so much of 
piness and cheer and uplift into the 
es of others, and at the same time 
enriches our own lives with a joy 
ny other joy of earth. 


The Kansas 
success of the football team of the 
school and claims “the chanrpionship 


Star boasts of the 


of the 2 


can schoals for the deaf 
If by“‘American schools “it means 
those in the United States, we 
nothing to say. 
schools in America, we 


have 
Bur if it. means all 


will have 


some further remarks to make 


might read thischap- 


but for ~ 


ible, for once 
habit formed while 


steadily forward. 

recently advised former pup! 
Belleville School tocarry ona systema~ 
tic course of reading, the formation of 
a reading circle or some literary club | ‘Teactrer, are you 

for their mutual benefit, advancement] “The Iowa School 

and enjoyment. This is a most} and the State of Towa 

commendable step and one of thefor-|to the Convention. Quiet, steady 
mer pupils has already written’ asking | work is already under way, plans and 
for suggestions for the formation of a] arrangements being made for the 
reading club which some of her deaf | reception and comfortof the anticipated 
friends wish-to join—The North] hundreds at this School. We have 
Dakota Banne! determined to offer a veritable Spotless 
Town to our guests. Across the © 
river at the Nebraska School they are” 
planning too, in the hope that such 
hordes of teachers will come to “take 
in’? the 1925 Convention that some of 
the overflow may be turned over to 
them. In any event, rest assured of a 
hearty welcome, and of the assiduous 
devotion of the Towa School house- 
hold to all the details making for 
comfor. In due time the Official 
Program will be given out.—lowa 
‘Hawkeye. 


The Western New York School 
for the Deaf at Rochester recently 
received a gift of fifty dollars from the 
mother of one of the school’s little 
pupils, Mrs. Hayes Elsworth as an 
expression of her appreciation_of what 
the school is doing for him, The 
money has been added to the “‘recrea- 
tion fund,’’ and the Advocate says 
that good use will be made of it. No 
doubt. Another friend, Mr. Carl 
Phillips, gave money so that all the 
primary boys could attend a movie 
show in the city of Rochester presen- 
ting “The Covered Wagon 

‘There are a few people we k 
of who do not manifest ha kindly 
spirit of appreciation but who seldom 
fail to re rer a kick on the slightest 
provocatii sometimes without pro- 
vocation. —The Deaf Oklahoman. 
On wo or three occasions many | U, 
irsago, the Ontario School rebecived 

rous bequests, but none recently, 
‘This is not a hint, but just a statement 
of fact. We leave the reader to deaw 
ithe inference. ' 


, 


Education. 

“Education !’’ exclaimed Dr. Sam- 
unl Cox, an eminent Presbyterian 
minister, “‘education ! Whatan idea! 
Generalized, it covers all time, effects 
all eternity Education ! it is the 
transforming influence of the world. 
It is the difference between the 
ited States and Mexico, between 
England and Turkey. » It is the basis 
of our Christian culture, it takes the 
Indian from the plains and puts him 
intdjthe; shop sof) the “mechanic: 
takes the negro from, the esbin, a 
makes him the owner of a’ planta 
It carries the Bible to the cannibal, 
anew dress. 2'he change from 6 point | and_makes him a child of the kingdbm, 
type to 8 point has improved the lpoks Education works wonders! Itspa 
and the legibility of the paj Editor- | the continent with bands of stec! 
ially-the paper has not improved so { drives floating palaces across the 
much. But that would be a much ; it circles the earth with the message of |) 
harderiob than changing the style of | lighting; it analyzes the sunbeam 
type used, © Canadian is one of | Weighs the stars; it reads the testimony 
the best a8 as of the rocks; it throws bridges across 
paper fa ‘i yawning chasm ; it brings to_ light 
We thank you. the buried cities of the past; it lifts the 


‘The Canadian has lately appeared in 


cathedral spire to the dome of heave 
: = . Education grasps the pen, and gives 
‘A school exchange says: “‘Please | us the poem, the essay, the novel, the 
don’t throw away your illustrated , drama, the oration, the historical record 
n nes. Send them to us. Our|—Longfellow and Lamb, Dickens : nd 
vay's idan, Webster and Macaulay. 
i ‘ducation seizes the pencil, and she 
| world stands in admiration’ before ‘he 
Last Supper and the Sistine Madon, 
De Vinci and Raphael. 
Education takes the chisel, and from 
‘\ the marble block appears the glor. us 
These are our No | Jupiter of Phidias and the majestic 
doubt many are | Moses of Michael Angelo. 
destroyed, or allowed to litter the | Education lifts the lyre and heavily. 
house, which would be ¥ inte! harmony fillsthe soul of the M 
ing and helpful to our pupi Some | of Handel, in the sonata of Beethosen. 
hing to their children | Education of the hand and heart, of 
pt those colored supplements, | the mind and soul! Unceasing, endless 
which may amuse but certainly neither | infinite, eternal! No subject too ))"0- 
instruct nor improv | found for its grasp, no thought to ex:ilt- 
— 1 ed for its touch. 
Meu Sones Shia itl : i Moses and St. Paul, Plato and [De- 
Superintendent Jones, of the Ohio | Newton and Shakespeare, 
school, in hisaddress at our dedication | Mendelessohn, Edwardsand Emer 
ceremony, said that the best thing he: | : 


ad done during his thirty-five years’ 

ministration was to establish read. 

asa part of the curriculum of th 

school. We think Mr. Jones will 
with us that if he should remain ! Fe j 

re of the school for thirr: ~ All that’s great and good is done 

ars more he could not doa better Just by patient trying. —Phoebe Cary: 


tures. 
no use fo us 
good m: 
tainment 
ren.” 


woul; 
the man, 
Nebraska Journal. 


a in 
incl € 


“tots in the school, were the first to 


‘Tuurspay, Jan. 1, 1925 ° 
SF da ea 


shy “ 2 
le the week previous to Christmas 1.01 the stage curtains were drawn 


Rei ni ton. 
San Diego, where they sal spend back he showed a huge pile of boxes Mrs. Eames and son George} St. 
Thomas. 
Mrs. Buckle and Miss Buckle, Au- 
Tora. 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Guy, Belleville. 


Mrs, Scott and Mr. Scott Peterboro. 
Master Sam Abrams, Toronto. 


‘4 le two months. that his brownies had piled up for 
Mr. J. W. ‘Pearce, formerly him. Poor Santa was so tired now 
“Bursar at the school, hasbeen appoint- that he had to get the staff to help him 
ed acting ‘superintendent during Dr. give out the gifts and the dear old fel- 
Coughlin's absence. ron meter forncks Eoiiat girl in all 
meee etc) et a ie school. uring the rest. of the 
The i ar ey fake nokday day the pupils visited with ther fiends 
season. Due to the seasonable wea- and parents, many of whom came 
ther the pupils had an enjoyable down for the holiday. 
"Christmas afternoon on the rink. The Christmas dinner was served 
During the first partof the afternoon at twelve-thirty. The pupils and visitors 


he <theeliplaged a) team’ composed enjoyed their dinner, which was of 


Dfrom Peterboro, the Peterboro boys 4, asedn ‘par 
ie yy the matron, Miss Willoughby, who 
winning the game. After the game shared no efforts to provide all the 
the hockey sticks were put away dainties of the season. There was 


cdlock. sauce, mashed potatoes, giblet gravy, 
jelly, doughnuts, apples, bread and 


The Christmas Entertainment 
December 25, 1924 
Programme 


Opening Address, Mr. Pearce 
"Tableaux, The Real Christmas Story, 
The Shepherds, The Crib, The 
Ir. Scott of the Amusements Branch. Ane ACarolspautig by MS 
PToronto, made arrangements with the Wand Drill, Senior Boys. 
Regal Filmy Co, forra*motionspicttte "Brownie Drill, “Looking for Santa,”” 
for the School during the holiday. Juniors. 
The feature: film ‘‘Nanook of the- pyramids, Scnior Boys. 
North’ portrays the every day life Pantomime, “The Snow Man,” Inter- 
a hunt gexpesions of Nance; ‘mediate Gir 
Chief of the Itivimits, a tribe number- 5 5 fara = 
Ping | Meee ee hundred  soulk Shadowgraph: intermediate Boys. 
F occupying a territory about the size of 
q England, and the life of his family. Those responsible for the Christ- 
It shows the frozen beauty of the mas entertaiment and on duty Chi 
land and the Eskimo’s land mas night were the Misses F 
q ‘Through our columns Deannard, Nurse, Panter, and Sin- 
| we extend thanks for the courtesy of nott and Messrs. Van Allen, Burrell, 
Mr. scottand the Regal Film Co. for and Lally. They were assisted in 
the use of this very suitable film. the preparation of the various parts by 


= water, Bradley, and Messrs. Spanner, 
Christmas at the O. S. D. and Blanchard. 

sinmas is a day of happiness; In_ addition to the above, special 

, as the sei eee a will mention must be made of Mr. Harvey, 

a So ae ee apit they ay the instructor in carpentry. who gave 

‘ others happy. This seemed the committee great assistance In vai 

: trikingly true of the School sta Chosen in making the day a merry 

thy spirit also reigned supreme ~ ‘As well Mrs. Williams with the girls 


‘ives. rendered the committee valuable assist- 
 :ough Christmas Eve was bitter- ance in the making of the costumes. 
it wide Nee fall, Santa fr, Pearce extended a cordial wel- 
aged to reach our school iN come to our yistiors. He trusted that 
ill hours of the morning, When 3) had on enjoyable day and would 
ian the Boys’ R enjoy the entertainment, which ‘the 
ks ned thellitde gots, Staff had so. carefully prepared. He 
ag fromthe Christmas tree. He recalled how a few weeks previous 
ums ae litle girls @ wehad honored the Gov. Gen. of 
Christmas and then had to. g0 Canada who represented His Majesty 
she had other children to visit, “the King. He touched upon the reli- 
ng however tocome back after gigus significance of Christmas when 
st witha huge load of Christmas \\. honor the King of Kings. 
4 He ; é i 4 Gee ane pret 
After breakfast the Catholic and ed in three tableaux, ““The Shepherds, 
Anglican pupils went to church and on The Crib and the Angels,”’ was very 
aa return, all assembled in the oe beautifully pareve and drew admir2- 
‘pel. All the little boys and girls had tion from t e audience. 
[been very careful of eae duties that The Wand Drilland Pyramids wer® 
porn and were surely expectant of a big success and the boys may justly 
ita Claus remembering them. feel proud of their performance, having 


‘fancy. ; 
~ ‘The Shadowgraphs, adding a touch 
of mystery arid comedy,concluded the 
entertainment. 


\ get a Christmas box from Santa, and’ Mr. and Mrs. Meyette, Peterboro. 
- He he was eS lovely gifts ae: ae Mere; ae e 
r. a A many unti was empty. ir. Leon: neider, Pembroke. 

Dr. and Mrs. Coughlin left Belle- Biehe had a surprise in store, for Mrs. T. Murtell and nephew, Hamil- 


Mrs. Proctor, Windsor. 
Dr. and Mrs. McMillen and two sons, 


Mrs. Bradshaw, London. 


x s ed the best quality and they greatly appre- Mrs. Latour, Cornwall, 
“mainly of pupils and former pupils ¢j 4 #4 fe Mr. and Mrs. W_ E. Scott, Toronto. 
ciated the Christmas dinner_pr Mrs. Maw afd Miss Harris, Cale- 


Mr. Wilson, Princeton. 


and skating was enjoyed till five o'- roast chicken, dressing, cranberry Me OE a Bee 
Mrs. Miss S 7 


Misses Churchill, McTear, Vander- 


our visitors and the pupils 4¢ the sewing room and Miss Pearce 


Cupisrmas Visrrors 


Miss Emmitt, ably assisted by Miss 
Wadleigh, was seen in her very pop- 
ular Dickens sketch, which was en- 
joyed very much by all. Coffee and 


Mr. Downey and Mr. Helliwell. 


During the past season the Club has 


been addressed, apart from the Presid- 


nt and teachers in charge, by several 


members of the club on various sub- 
jects of interest. 


Mrs. M. Henry spoke on the work 


of the Humane Society and gave 
many incidents of their work on 

half of our dumb ahimals, ‘and made ~ 
an elequont appeal to the members to 
assist the work of the Society. 


Mrs. Sutcliffe gave an interesting 


n -talk on the beautiful Isle of Bermuda, 
Mr. Harrison and Miss Thelma describing in an interesting way its 


Harrison, Grimsby. A many charming and exotic flowers 


and plantlife. Miss Downey, B. A., 
was heard with much pleasure on one 


Sarnia. of her delightful talks on Sunny 


France. 


As Miss Downey is a very brilliant 


speaker and easily read on account of 
her very clear enunciation, it is hoped 


donia. she will be able to address the Club 


again in the near future. 


The President is much gratified at 
the good attendance that has been 


Toronto. maintained during the past sedson and 


Mr. and Mrs. Whalls, St. Thomas. 


butter and tea. = 
Mrs. Breeze and daughter, ‘loronto.* 


Mr. and Mrs. Haist, Ridgeville. 

Mrs. Lethbridge, Toronto. 

Mrs. Major, Oshawa. 

Dr. Wilson, Richmond Hill. 

Mr. and Mrs. Silsby, Ottawa. 

Mrs. Brooks, Toronto. 

Mrs. Marr, Toronto. 

Mrs. Cust, Milton. 

Mrs. Landau and daughter, Toronto. 

Mrs. Campbell, 

Mrs. Kemper, Sarnia. 

Mr. Raymond Hunter. 

Mr. George Hunter, Hillier. 

Miss Muriel Glenn, Bancroft. 

Mrs. Hawthorne and children, Mid- 
land. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerow, Peterboro. 


Mr. Sherman, Breton. NW cTroxoxro Sreecu Reapers CLup 


Mr. Angotti, Toronto. 


Carriere, Ottawa. 
and Mrs. Chester and Miss Enid 
Chester, Grimsby. 
Mr. Alexander, London. 
‘Toronto. 
. Gale, Toronto. 
Mrs. Garvin, Ottawa. 
Mrs. Goddard, Ottawa. 
Mrs. Graham and Majory, Toronto. 
Mr. Langdon, Embro. 
Mr. and Mrs. Liddle, Bert and 
cousin, Shannonvillle. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lowson and Grace, 
‘Toronto. 
Mrs. and Miss Moon, Mimico. 
Mrs. and Miss Allen, Mimico. 
Miss McGovern, Toronto. 
Mr. and Mrs. MacNab, Allenford. 
Mr. C. «Parker, Cobourg. 
Miss Cora Sanders, Windsor. 
Miss Sherritt, Corbetton. 


Thomas 
sronto. 
Mrs. Thomps :, Belleville. 
Mrs. Wall and Lottie, “Voronto. 
Miss Wright, Midland. 

Mrs. Mazzali, Windsor. 


V Toronto Lip Reading Club. Y 


“Lhe fall season of the Toronto Lip- 
Reading Club was brought to a close 
on Thursday, the 18th Dec., by a well 
jitended social. Miss Faircloth, the 


is looking forward to even better 
things during the coming winter and 
earnestly requests all the members to 
be up and doing and to remember that 
what is benefit to one is a benefit to all. 
Under the guidance of Mrs. Mc- 
Henry, Mrs. Ingram, Miss Rylie and 
Miss Emmitt and Miss Wadleigh, the 
Social Club meeting every Monday in 
the club room at the Y. W. C. A. 
has had a good start during the season, 
and has every prospect of being one 
‘of the most popular ‘features of the? 
Club work during the coming year. 
The ‘Toronto. Lip Reading, Club 
wishes the Canadian and all its readers 
a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 


VA 


“The above club brought their years 
work for 1924 to a close by a small 
social for Christmas, which took the 
form of a White Elephant Party. 
Some amusing and appropriate cle- 
phants were exchanged by the members 
much to the dismay and astoni 
mentas well as pleasure. An en 
able evening’s fun was had 
charades and games, supplied by Miss 
‘Tuller and Miss Hazel Wrightman. 

The Toronto Speech Readers Club 
wishes the Canadian and all its readers 
a very Happy and Prosperous New 
Year.—W. A. H. 


Leisure and. solitude are the best 
effect of riches, because the mother of 
thought. Both are avoided by most 
rich men, who se 
business, which are 
Weary of themselves. Sir W. ‘Temple. 


ature gives to every time and sea- 
i» some beauties of its own; and from 
mofning to night, as from the cradle 
he grave, is but a succession of 
es SO le and easy that we can 
ly mark their progress. -Dickens. 


se 

Aman that knows how “to mix 
pleasures with business, is never 
entirely possessed by them: he either 
quits or resumes them at his will; 
and in the use he makes of them he 
rather finds a relaxation of mind thana 
dangerous chasm that might corrupt 
him.—St. Evremond. 


“and Mrs. Wilson and her little boy 


Lam going to tell you about a visit 
tolGolden City. One morning Mr. 
Wilson and his big dog came to my 
house and he told. my mother and 
father that he would like me to goto 
Golden City. In the morning the 
big-dog came to my bed and 1 was 
surprised. 1 petted him because _ 
liked him very much. After a while 
my father told me that I must get 
ready to go to Golden City with Mr. 


Terry. My mother told me to put 
some lunch, a towel and shoes in m: 

bag. At9 o'clock Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilson, Terry and I wentto the station. 
My mother and father did not go there 
because they were busy. We walked 
on the road. They carried their 
basket and I carried’ my bag. We 
went in the train and looked out of the 


the 

gary. We met Aunt 

T saw them last summer. 1 was sa‘ 
because I had not scen them for along 
time. We went to their home in.Cal- 
gary. I shall tell.you more about last 
summerthe nexttime.—Irene Stoner. 
A longtime ago there were no 
white people in North ‘America. 
The Indians _ lived there then. 
They loved to fish and hunt. They 
ate fish, the meat of buffalo, bears, 
wild birds, cabbits and deer. The 
Indians loved to go to war. They 
had no churches, no schools, no 
houses or no trains. They did not 
know how to read and ayrite. They 
vore very little clothing. “The Indiar 
lived in wigwams. Long ago wig- 
wams were made of the skins of an- 


imals and long poles. 


window of the train. Mrs. Wilson gave 
some oranges etc. tous. We thanked 


The sidewalk was rough and 


Mrs. Wilson fell. My bag flew open 
and my clothes went on the street. . he 
and I picked them up and put them 
back in my bag." We walked up a 
little hill and saw some ducks. Th: 
said that I was afraid of them because 
» would bite my legs. After a while 
ve sat down and ate. Th were 
tea, salmon sandwiches and 
other things. After dinner Mrs. Wil- 
son told us that we could go in swim~ 
min, 1 was very happy but | could 
not swim. | wanted to learn to swi 
We put on our bathing-suits and went 
tothe lake. Mrs. Wilson taught’ me 
how to swim. We went home in the 
train. We hada very good time in 
Golden City. Mrs. Wilson told my 
father and mother about it and_ they 
laughed at me. an yon swim? 
Margaret M. Brent 


1am going to tell you about last 
summer. On June 25th my mother 
and I worked very hard because my 
mother, Lloyd and I were going away 
from home the next day. My mother 
put some dresses and other clothes in 
my trunk and two club-bags.™ She put 
some food in a big box to on the 
train. We were tired at night. We 
went to sleep. “The next day after 
dinner Lloyd, my mother and I rode 
inacar. [Lloyd and | were very glad 
but I felt very sorry for Grandp i 
thought he would be lonesome. “The 
train was coming. We went in the 
parlor car on the train. We arrived 
at Woodstock and went to the station 
there. We were waiting for a train 
tocome. After awhile it, came and 
at night w rived in Voronto. My 
mother, Lloyd and went to the sta- 
tion and my mother telephoned to 
Mrs. Couse. My mother said to 
her, “Do you want to come to sce 
6 ja Couse said, “Alright 
hther little girl to the sta 
tion, ‘Then a train came and we 
went to sleep on the train. It took 
us two days fo go to Brandon. — Early 
in the morning we got up and dressed. 
Lloyd and | carried in a table. My 
mother put some dishes on the table, 
1 cooked some eggs in a pan on a 
stove. We had breakfast. After 
breakfast the train made Lloyd and 1 
sick 1 do not like riding on 
the train. My mother gave some 
medicine to Lloyd and me but we 
were not better, 1 i, my mother 
and | wrote a letter to my friends and 
family. Afterwards | made a doll’s 
dress. My mother told me that 1 was 
funny because | made a dolls dress, 
Twas lonesome on the train. ~ W 
arrived at Brandon, | was very glad 
bec did not like to ride on the 
train. We looked for Aunt. We met 


They did not like to. work around 
the home. They liked to shoot with 
bow and arrows. They could run 
and walk very fast. They could sce 
very far. The Indians were savage 
people but usually true to their friends. 
The squaws did all the work. An 
Indian baby was ‘called a” papoose. 
‘The squaw carried the papoose on 
her back. The Indians lived to- 
gether in tri The head of the 
tribes was called the chief. “The 
Indians v all and straight. “They 
had black e striaght black hair and 
reddish bi ‘They used atom- 
ohawk in war. A_tomohawk i 
Indian battle ax' 


They wore moc 
sins. ‘They are made of the skins of 


deer and other animals — Sometimes 
they timmed the moccasins with 
beads. The squaws like to make many 
things of beads. The Indians made 
needles from the horns of deer. They 
made thread by cutting the skins of 
animals into long thin pieces. “Th 
used a knife to cut with.—Nellic 
Toy 


Little Dan’s Christmas 

Little Dan was the smallest news- 
boy on the street. Such a little fellow 
to be peddling papers! But he. had 
the grit to do it. 

Poor little Dan! My heart goes 
out to him. His mother was dead 
and his ne’ er-do-well father had for- 
saken him. 

One stormy November day, just 
after he had sold his last paper and had 
Started for Old Ma’am Rose's shop 
for a ‘bit of lunch,” something hap- 
pened. 

A nurse, pushing a baby carriage 
across the street, became confused in 
the noise and left her charge, a beauti- 
ful smiling baby girl, to the mercy of 
the approaching trolley. Dan saw 
the whole thing, the trolley on one 
side, the prani horses on the other, 
the baby in her perilous position, and 
then—and then—I do not know how 
it was done, but there he was right in 
it. He was just in ti Something 
surpassingly sweet and clear rang in 
his soul, making him glad, for he had 
pushed the smilin in her carriage 
out of danger. hen, suddenly, fol- 
lowing the gladness, cami pain, 
ending in darkne: When he arous- 


ed from that darkness he was in a, 


white bed, and there wa 
ed, white capped nurse nea 
“How'd 1 get hei 
am 1?" he asked wonderingly. 
“You're in the hospital. “They 
brought you here in an ambulance. 
ve t hurt saving Mrs. Swift's 
baby 
A light came into Dan's eyes > 
“Oh,” he cried, “Um glad T saved 
the baby. 1 was afraid mebbe 1 


sweet-fac- 
. 
An’ where 


her. We were very glad to see Aunt | couldn't. She's got a mother, hasn't 


in Brandon, We stayed for one week. 
We would hav< stayed only afew days 
bur aunt said, “No, “She said to my 
mother, ou Want to stay for one 


“the nurse said, “a lovely 


one”? “The light deepened in Dan's 


Feves. 


care. : 
The nurse did not answer, she 
could not just then. 

“What's the matter with my legs?”’ 
the boy asked, “I can’t move *em."’ 

“They're broken, but they'll be all 
right-after a few weeks. You'll have 
to just stay here and be as patient as 
you can until you get well.”” 

“The light came into his eyes again. 

“I's nice here,"” he said, “I'd like 
to stay if I'm not too much trouble. 
I've never been in such a white, white 
place before, an’ it's so clean !”’ 

“Don't talk any more just now,’ 
the nurse said, gently. . 

When he awoke again a beautiful 
young woman was sitting beside him. 
A great bouquet of red carnations on 
all stand near his bedside breathed 
their fragrance over him. Dan look- 
ed at the visitor questioningly, and she 
-—in answer—stooped and kissed his 
forehead. 

“I'm the baby’s mother little Dan," 
she said, gently stroking the thin hand 
that rested on the white spread. 

“Oh,” he cried out, ““Oh!’" his 
face becoming radiant. 

“How glad she must be!’” was 
his thought. ‘“‘She kissed me, oh, 
oh, she kissed m: 

It was the first kiss in his remem- 
brance—the first 

“You dear boy! (It® Was: the 
s mother talking). You litle 

It makes my heart ache to 
know thar you got hurt saving my 
bab 

“It’s all right,ma’am, don't you 
fret. You see | ain't got any folks to 
feel bad. I'm just Dan.’” 

He was trying his best to comfort 
her, but her only answer were the 
tears that rained down her face. 

Christmas, glad Christmas, ha 
come. Dan had not walked yet, but 
the doctor at the hospital had assured 
him that ** he would soon be running 
around as well as ever.”” He sat ona 
cushioned chair — with his legs 
padded stool — in Mrs. Swift's 
parlor. ‘The lovely baby that he had 
saved was toddling about the room, 
approaching him now and then with a 
smiling gurgle of delight, holding up 
her new Christ dolly for his 
admiration. Sometimes she would 
shyly reach up one of her tiny dimpled 
hands and stroke his thin ones gently. 
He had never loved anyone else as he 
loved this beautiful baby, and had say- 
edher. And there never had been 
s she was— 
unless it was her mother. 
‘she had said, that- 
ike me for 


any one else as beauti 
he thouglit 


as gift?”” 


she said, with her loving 
smile, “‘if it had not been for you 1, 
would have been childless this Christ- 
mas day, and-so | think you ought not 
to be motherless. 1 will be a mother 
to you if you will have me, little Dan.”’ 
She put her arms around him and 
drew him close to he All thar he 
could say at that wonderful moment 
was “Oh! Oh! but the glow that 
had come mito his soul had come to 
stay. Ah, what a gulf lay between to- 
day and the old =d: in the attic. 
Rest and love had transformed the 
little face, which was fair and cl 
now. — His gifts were many and lay all 


silently, his face aglow. : 
“You are so good, dear God,” hie 


saidto himself, “‘an’ I’m so awtul 
happy.’’—Christian Intelligencer. 


Grace and her brother John went to 
the woods after nuts. They filled a 
sack and carried it home. They put 
the nuts on the roof todry. Ina few 
days John climbed up onthe shed to 
get some of the nuts, About half of 
them were gone. He wondered who 
tookthem. ‘In the afternoon John 
went to the woodpile to get some chips. 
He saw four squirrels on the shed. 
‘They were the thieves. 

John and Grace wentto the woods 
They putthem on 


When the Little New Yeay Came in 

They were all going to Grandfa- 
ther’s on New Year's eve—to let the 
Old Year out and the New ¢Year in, 
all except Tommy Tucker and_ his 
sister Jane, who had toothache. Poor 
Jane had cried herself to sleep, but 
Tommy lay thinking. “‘I must let 
the Little New-Year in,’’ he said to 
himself, and then he dropped tosleep. 
It was just five minutes of twelve by 
the little clock on the mantel, when 
he awoke. 

There was a light in the room, so 
‘Tommy could see it. He put on his 
little pink wrapper and_ slippers and 
hurried down stairs. “Then the. big 
clock struck; One-two-three-four- 
five-six-seven-eight- nine - ten - eleven- 
twelve! 

As Tommy threw open the — front 
door, saying, “Good by, Old Year! ” 
Happy New Year!”” he could see an 
old man hurry out, as the snow blew 
in, and somebody came in with the 
snow. 
ut the door, Tommy; itis col 
a voice. ‘Tommy turned in the 
direction of the voice, and there 
little boy in the big rocker by the fire 
He had curls. “It must be the Little 
New Year,”’ thought Tommy. The 
little boy was looking into a large book: 
Tommy looked over his shoulder. It 
was a calendar. ‘“This is your cal- 
endar, Fommy, for last year,’” said 
the Littl New Year. “Old Year 
left ithere."” A great many of the 
numbers were bright goldj but some 
were dull. “‘What do they mean?” 
asked Tommy. The bright gold 
numbers stand for your good days, the 
dull for the bad,” answered the littl: 
New Year, sadly. 

“Why, what did I do on July 4th?” 
said Tommy. 

“You tied a firecracker to Soby’s 
tail,” answered she Little New Year, 
with a sigh. 

Tommy ‘hung his head. “*Can't 
you brighten up the dull number?”” 

“No Tommy, but I,hope my year 
will have more bright numbers.” 

* said “Tommy. 
t morning Tommy. told 
ucker all about the Litle 
sit. “It was a_dream, 
Tom,” said Daddy. But Tommy 
didn’t think so. —Adapted. 


Have you “Happy New 
Year’ to anybody? You have? 
Then why not live up to it? 


Brother 


if we work together, we can 


“Excellent,” said the Elephant; : 
“chat just suits me: we'll do ie 
The Rabbit smiled. 
pot rule me,”” he. said. 
and soon came back with along, strong 
da big drum. He hid the 
" drum some distance away inthe bushes, 
‘Then he ran along the shore till he 
F met the le. 
“Brother Whale,” said he, 
you do me a favour? My cow is stuck 
| jn the mud away back in the bushes, 
and | am not strong enough to pull 
her out. May Task youto help me?”’ 
| “Certainly,”” Said the Whale, * 
glad to assist you.”’ 
Then,’’ said the Rabbit, “let me 
tie this end of my rope round you, and 
| {will run back into the bushes and tic 
the othersend round my cow, and 
when | have done that, I will beat on 
‘my drum. You -will have to pull 
hard, for the cow is down deep in the 


mud, 

“Dchaw!?? said the Whale, “I will 
pull her out, even if she is covered to 
the tips of her horns.”” 

- Rabbit tied the rope to the 
Whale and ran off as fast as he could 
to the place where the Elephant was 


Dear Mr. Elephant,”’ said he, 
“will you do me a kindness?”’ 

‘What do youwant?"’ asked the 

Elephant. if 
“\1y cow is stuck inthe mud some 

distance down on'the shore, and [am 

not strong enough to pull her out. 

May | ask you to help me?” 

4 y, of course,’’ said the Ele- 


phant 

““Then,’? said the Rabbit, “‘let me 
tic the end of this rope to your trunk 
and the other to my cow, and when I 
have done this, I will beat on my big 
drum. When you hear that, pull 
with wll your might, for the cow is a | 
fare or 
onsense,’? said the 
“could pull a dozen cow 

“| feel sure of that,’” said the Rab- 
bit, “only do not pull too hard at 
first. 

Wien he had tied the rope about 
the | iephant’s trunk, ‘he ran back to 
alitlc hillin the bushes, where he 

ft what was about to happen, 


Slephant. 


Whale and Elephant b 
to ps “A remarkably heavy cow,” 
said ‘ie Elephant, as he braced him- 
self, but out she must come, ”” 
«Well, well!" said: the Whale, 
th? cow must be far down in the 
mud 
Hind as the Whale pulled, the 


black hair and bright, black eyes. 


tha’s home was in a wigwam. 


“vill front of the wigwam and behind it was 
the forest. There were many tall 
treesin the forest. Many birds, bears, 


‘you to play cow, 
it. Sea by 
ow you how to trick 


,’” said the Whale. 
Lach ‘put forth all his strength, but 
rope broke and heels over head 


mi 
lees th 
ro pa ce n them. 
., “and I am the biggest one 18) A,.4 that little Rabbit in the bushes 


| ne animale ab jue ‘ad we | Uecated Sut Ee lind never had such 


Hiawatha % 
Hiawatha was a little Indian boy. 
His skin was brown and he had 


The bright, beautiful ocean was in 


reindeer, squirrels, and other animals 
lived there. s 
Nokomis was old. She loved litle 
Hiawatha and took care ofhim. She 
made a cradle for him of the branches 
ofa tree, 

At night Nokomis rocked Hiawatha 
inhis cradle, Sometimes he cried. 
Then she saidto him, “Hush! the 
bears will hear you and come.’’ “Then 
Hiawatha stopped crying and went to 
sleep. Little Hiawatha grew. He 
loved his grandmother. 

On summer evenings, they sat in 
front of the wigwam and Nokomis 
taught Hiawatha many things. He 
liked to look at the bright stars and the 
moon and to sce the waves on the sea- 
shore. 

The wigwam was dark at night. 

nd Hiawatha had no lamps 

"he moon and the stars 
little light. 

Sometimes at night Hiawatha heard 
the owls in the for He was afraid 
and said to Nokomis, ““What is that? 
She said, ‘The big owls and the 
owls are talking to each othe: 

One day Hiawatha saw a rainbow. 
{t was very beautiful : it 
“What is that, Nokomi 
“A rainbow, and all the bea 
lors of the flowers are 
Hiawatha loved the beat 
ers. In summer he found many of 
them in the woods. He saw the birds 
fly and heard them sing He watched 
them make their nes He saw the 
father and mother birds teach thei 
They were many 


colors. “The ia knew all 
their names. He was kind to them 
and they were not afraid of him, 
flew around him and s1 

Th 


awatha’s chickens.’ 
Hiawatha loved the animals and 
they loved him, too. He watched 
them work and play in the forest. 

They showed him where they lived. 
Hiawatha watched the — squirrels: 
They ran up and down the trees and 


Elepi ant pulled harder, for he had a 
mor solid footing. Presently the 
Whale found himself sliding towards 
«. As he neared the land, he 


ow, that he plunged violently 


jerked the Elephant off his feet,and 
before he could recover himself he 
led right down to the edge of 
the iter. He was furious. 

Just then the Whale ceased pulling 
for in instant, and the Elephant leaped 
back with a jerk that brought the 
Whale to the surface of the water. 
Vhat do you suppose you are 
[Pulling on?’ shouted the Whale. 

‘What are you doing with that 
Tope?’” roared the Elephant. : 


¢ so indignant at the thought of : 


i toremost to the bottom. ‘This | 


played with him. He helped _the 
squirrels. . He found acorns and other 
nuts for them and they carried the 
| nuts to their homes in the trees. Hia- 
\Avatha watched the reindeer. ‘Whey 
fast, too. 

Atfirst the rabbits were afraid of 
Hiawatha, but he loved them and was 
kind to them, and after awhile) th 
. All the animals were 
friends. He called 

’s brothers”? 
* One day Hi tha took bis baw 
and arrow to the. forest. “The birds 
sang to him and said, ““Do not shoot 
us, Hiawatha!’? A_ litle squirrel 
looked down from a_ tr and said, 
“Do not shoot me, Hiawatha!” A 
little rabbit hopped to. meet_him and 
said, “Do not shoot me, Hiawatha! 


girl was walking in the streets alone. 
She had no hat on her head and pee Sena raners 
feet were bare. When she lefe home | child would never be cold or hungry 
she had a pair of slippers. “They were | again. She was with God. 
her mother’s, and they weré too big 
i b for her little feet. She lostthem when 
He lived with his grandmother. she ran quickly across the street to get 
Her name was Nokomis. Hiawa- out of the way of two carriages. 
her apron were some matchesy and 


of her all day and no one had given 


your little friend. ©1 am 
f your bow and arrows."” Hiawatha 
his little animal friends. He did 


not want to hurt them. —From Henry 


Longfellow’ s ‘‘Hiawatha."’ 


The Little Match Girl Leak into the warden. 


St was very, very cold, The snow | Covered the snowfinkor, 
“ pain fast, and it ‘was almost ‘Nove blade luseen. 
it was the last night of the | Now the bare black bushes 
year. On this cold night a poor little caine ue. 
What a pretty sight!—Selected. 


—--_—_ 


What is a Prince? 
There was once a great King of 
England who had three sons, Robert, 
William, and Henry. 

One day this king calle, the wise 
men who helped him to rule the land, 


her a penny. She did not dare to go and said to them, — i 
Tam old, and must soon die. J _ 


home without a penny. The poor| . # 
little girl was cold and hungry. ‘The wish to choose a king to rule over you 
snowflakes fell on her long curls, but when Iam gone. Tell me, I pray you, 
thodidiver think of that, She saw, Which of my sons ought to be king 
thelbright lights'in' the ‘Houses, and|| When bamidead”” : 

“This. i: night of nights,” she | .. O King,” said the wise men, 
thought. “This is New Year's Ev we cannot tell you, until we find 


The child satdownina corner made out what kind of men your sons are. 
by two houses, Let us speak with them. We 


Ipgrew colderand colder, but she did | shall then| be ableito say which of them 
not dare to go home. No one had will be the best to take your place.” 
bought a match, and no one had given The king thought that ‘this was a 

good plan, and the young princes were 
brought in one by one. 

The first who came into the room 
was Robert. ** Young pritice,’” said 
one of the wise men, * if instead of 
being a boy you could be a bird, what 
bird would you wish to be?” 

“A hawk,” said Robert; “* for a 
(hawk is swift and fearless, and he can 
stove: a and seal almost any ote Bin 

She put o «r feet to wa “m, en William was asked whi 

She put out her feet to warm them, ied he wouldyoialits be. se Aneaglet?s 

he said 


one bundle of them in her 
hand, o one had bought a match 


Besides, it was as cold at home, for 
the wind and snow came in through 
the roof. 

Her little hands we: 
she took a match and lig! 
warm them. 

“The match burned brightly. The child 
thought she was sitting before a warm 


ry cold, so 
hted it fo 


too, Just then out went the light, and 
the stove was gone. j 

“Then the litte git! lighted another | birds, and they 
match. It burned with a_ beautiful, Then the wise men asked Henry 
bright light. The light fell oh the what bird he would wish to be. He 
wall of the house and she could see id: “would rather bea starling than 
through it into a room. In the room | #8 other bird. ‘The starling is kind 
SO reared wiih awhite’clorhs (and xentles he, is a joy t0,alh and he 
with pretty dishes. A roa never tries to rob or hurt any one. 
stuffed with apples and plums, } When the princes had left the room, 
Faecal lofiihe tables AB/ahe | tne sviseimen said totes Ke Ro- 
One arose jumped’ down and, bert is bold, but cruel; W n thinks 
walked up to her. “Then the match {only of making people do as he wis 
Peer sd Out, anid she saw’ only the wall | but Henry is good and kind. 

h hted |. He will be and gentle and 


of the house be She 
{ » make his people good and 


rc 
another mate! sitting | i bs 
under a beautiful Christmas tree. Choose him to rule after you, 


Many bright lights burned on the green 


CH 


richer iprevroyelooked dawnio «Now Hennnsiay 3 real prince; for 
{the word * pri meant at first: not 


avher. The child put out her hands 1 
for them. Out went the match! ‘the son or the grandson of a king, but 
“Lhe bright lights on the Christmas ‘one who is the first or best." 
tree burned higher and higher. Now Being a prince does not mean living 
she saw that they Were stars in the s ina grand house, dressing in fine 
One of the long Clothes having rich food to eat, and no 
line of fire. me one is dying,” ark to do. i , 
thought the child. Her grandmother, It means being the first or best in 
had told her that when a star falls a soul doing that which is good and true, 
goes to God. kind and_ helpful, le and right. 
She thought of her grandmother who 
had been so kind to her. Dear grand- 
mother, she was dead now. aipeople cor ) 
She fighted another match, In the Pe! ie eeverned bla ch ibe 
bright light she saw her kind grand- 90" ies SS ROGE por Ces a 
mother standing before her. soever form it be of government; te 
She looked gentle and loving, and liberty of aiprivate malt is being master 
happier than ever before of-his own ume and actions, as far as 
Mh, Grandmother, take me with May_consist with the Jaws of God, and 
1,’ cried the little girl,” Do not Of his country. —Cowley. 
leave me in the cold, Do not golike Anvmy investigation of natural 
the warm fire inthe stove, like the sciences I have always found that, 
New Year's goose, like the beau- henever 1 can meet w h anything in 
titul, Christmas tre: She lighted the Bible on my subjects, it always 
all the matches in the bundle, for she affords-me a firm platform ‘on which 
Wished to keep her grandmother with stand. Lieutenant Maury. 
her. ‘Phe matches burned with a How gloomy would be the mansions 
Aighras bright as day. Herdeargrand- of the dead to him who did not know 
mother had never looked so beautiful that he should never die; that what 
and kind She took the little girl in now acts, shall continue its agency, 
herarmsand they flew together, higher and what now thinks, shall think on 
and higher into the light. “The dear forever. — Johnson. 


“The liberty of a people consists in 


aes 


_ with ite ebb and ita flow, 
ethetinadow and sheen! 
‘isle up the river of Time, 
fairs are: 


Besta ns See Taine camer ott 
nobody «i en '§ mamma crept softly 

WSteweareyartsocan infant ayer upstairs she found a sad, but loving 
sige eee litde boy waiting tor her. As she sat 
Broken vowsnid Dieccstsiear. | beside him, her hand clasping his, he 
‘Theroare hands that are waved whea the fairy | told her the story of his morning visit- 
By een ified Gai ors, and was somewhat surprised when 
‘And we sometimes hear through the turbulent ihe told him ars te had seen ghee 
vol days gon | and that quite often they came to her, 
SRfih the wind down thesiver wae fans and that the'little man with his trum- 


‘There aro 
. And the 


Oh remembered foraye be that blesed isle, | pet, bells and gifts, gave her.a great deal 
salaigetrelae peer a beautiful | of trouble, He came so often, and 
smile, 


shouted so loudly that sometimes she 
could scarcely catch the whispers of 
the beautiful maiden. 

“Will the little man ever come 
"| back to me,’” asked Teddy. 

“Yes, my dear,” said*Mrs. Troop. 
‘Giant Self comes very often to every 
one. If he finds that Love is Ii 
with us, he turns away. Only when 
we turn Love away can he enter our 
homes or our hearts. He cannot live 
where Love is. 


And our are closing in slumber awhile, 
Sing the reer wood of mou! be sight. 


Teddy’s New Year’s Choice 
{Continued from first page) 
ie still, lie still,’ he shouted; 
“‘please yourself, please yourself. I'm 
the man to make you happy, happy, 
happy, please yourself, always please 
yourself, I say,”’and he turned a somer- 
sault on to the floor in his glee. 
As the dinner bell rang Mrs. Troop Will the maiden stay with me?”” 
came in, and putting away the empty | said Teddy. 
basket, hurried up to lay off her wraps. ‘As long as we listen to her slight 
When she took her seat at the table | est whisper and gaze into her loving 
Teddy thought he had never before | face, she will never leave us, but if 
seen her look so tired, and again he | we turn from her, and look to Giant 
en. | Self, she cannotstay. Where you hear 
the tingling bells turn quickly to Love, 
and ask her to sing to you that you 
may not hear the trumpet or the bells. 
Gaze at her, at the roses and crown 
ich she holds in her hands, and the 
iter of the man will look very poor. 
Keep Love in your heart, and selfish- 
ness cannot enter. “The first day of 
ae the New Year has come..and gone, 
but Teddy could | and with it has gone the Gaint Self. 
The reign of Love begins. You have 
crowned the little maiden your Queen, 


But the jingle of the bells was sti 
his ears, and the glitter of the 
his eyes. 

After dinner came the games, but 
‘Teddy was not happy unless he was 
the “‘blind-man,” or the one to hide 
the thimble; the one to guess, or the 
one to be guessed—At last his father 
called hint quietly to his sideand said 
so quietly that no o: 


“Tam sorry my little boy is un- 
happy, but he must not be unpleasant. | and she now holds a crown for you. 
You had better go to your room for to- ‘eddy folded his hands, and with 
night; you are spoiling the pleasure of | his mother’s hand on his fair young 
every-one—Good night. ; brow, together they repeated. 
Teddy quietly left the room, the little | The Lont bles thee. and 

man shouting in his ear ** please your- | The 1 
self, please yourself.’ He was so} The La 
busy with his own thoughts that he did | 
not notice the maiden close by him, | 
following him along the hal! 
his little room. He threw 
the bed, and although he was quite a /p 
big and brave boy too, he did not drive 
away the tears or sobs. As he lay 
there he thoughtg’"<no one loves me, 
they all hate-me and I don’tcare. It’s 
all their fault.”” 

“Yes, yes, y 
man, who had_ perc on The New Year's Choice 
‘Teddy's head, and was making ugly Once long ago, the Lord appeared 
grimaces at the little maiden who was in a vision of the nightto a young man 
standing close by. “*l am the manto_ with the offer, “Ask what I shall give 
make you happy, happy, please youself thee."" And a decisive moment was 
—please—"" that in which the young king weighed 

“Go away,” cried Teddy, “it'sall against all others the thing which he 
your fault—go aw yant my moth- most desired. 
er, 1] want my mothe: Centuries lic between us and the 

Now if Teddy had not had his head young king, Solomén, but still—and 
buried in the pillow he would have seen especially on (each recurring 
a very strange sight. he little man 
suddenly grew smaller, and the little 
maiden large and more beautiful. She 
stepped quite close to Teddy and 
whispered softly —— 

“Oh, Teddy, | love you so, won't 
you let me stay with you? the 
beautiful flowers and fruit 1 give to 
you for those you love;"* and “Teddy 
looking up was startled by the beauti- 
ful face he saw bending over him. 
On her head was a crown set with the 
Most precious stones, diamonds and 


ance 


iced on her brow a crown, and as he 


jod is love, 


* whispered Teddy 
as he fell asleep. 


ow 
nt us: 
Ask 
And, as 
every young 

of the gift. 
dible one, 


with Solomon, so w 
heart, there lies the che 

Were the question an a 
Id your answer be 


in his 
s Knight's 
An armorclad youth sleeps 
eld at the foot of a laurel 
beside him stand two female 
es. One, gentle and serious, 


| his long good-night kiss, Teddy no-' 


hoi : ; 


So each recurring New Year's, in 


effect, says, ‘* Ask what I shall give 
thee.” And the choice for the 
coming year may be your choice for 
all the years of life. It is by choice 
that men seek money and learning and 
influence. And remember it is not a 
question of this and that, but of this or 
that. Tochoose is to decide 5 
to leave as well as to take. There- 
fore, what will you choose for the year 
before you? God himself asks the 
question, makes the offer. 

Some may sa} cannot choose. 
I am so hedged and hampered by 
circumstance that I have no choice.”’ 
Ah, -yes, you have a choice! Will 
you be brave and unselfish and lov- 
ing, or impatient and fretful and sourly 
‘ontented? The choice of the 
spirit with which you will face circum- 
stances may be, often is a choice of 
life’s success or failure 

You may say, “Ihave chosen my 
desire, but it has not come.”’ Very 
possibly it is not coming in the way 
you have expected. ‘The story is told 

of a girl who went to a celebrated 
musicteacher. She felt she was ready 
for brilliant composition; but, when he 
had heard her play, he sent her home 
to practice the scales fora year. At 
the end of the year she came again, 
and again he sent her back to practice 
the scales. Andso for three. years, 
At the end of thattime he listened. to 
: ‘Now you are ready 
for anythin So it often is with us. 
We must learn the scales, we must 
touch and master the keys, the minors 
as well as the majors, before we are 
ready for the melodies. “The young 
men who are to be the officers in the 
army and.navy undergo years of the 
most rigid drill and discipline to fit them 
to command. 

Be sure of this: the question is be- 
ing put to every young and cager soul. 
** What shall I give thee?’’ And the 
Giver of all good is waiting your 
choice. The young king, Solomon, 

' chose one of earth's best gifts, but not 
the best; and, lacking that, he sadly 
failed to touch his highest possibility ; 
for then, as now, it was he who seeks 
| first the kingdom of heaven to_whom 
| “all these things’” that make for the 
| purest happiness shall be added. 
| Are you ready for the offer as i 
comes to you, “* Ask what I shall give 
| thee?’’-—Adele E. Thompson. 


i a 
| 
j A Creed For The New Year. 

1 believe in boys and girls, the men 
Vand women of a great tomorrow; that 
| whatsoever the boy soweth the man 

shall reap. I believ 
‘ignorance, in the efficacy of schools, 
‘in the dignity of teaching, and in the 
joy of serving others, I believe in 
‘ wisdom as reyealed in human lives as 
! well as in the pages of a written book; 
| in lessons taught, not so much by pre- 
{cept as by example; in ability to work 
| with the hands as'well as to think with 
ithe head—in every thing that makes 
life large and lovely. 1 believe in 
beauty in the schoolroom, in the home, 
in daily life, and in out-of-doors. 1 
pbelicy in laughter, in faith, in all ideals, 
and ant hopes that lure us on. 
[believe that every hour of every day 
“we receive a just reward for all we are 
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ON’T be gone long, Tip- 
ton,” urged Mrs. Allison. 
We shall need every 


minute from now until we we 


By Eauue 
can't do in this part of the coun- 


“Lip's eyes were glowing with ex- 
citement. ‘‘I must go back now and 
pack my things,’ he continued. “f 
thought I'd come and tell you the news 
first. I'll see you all again.”” 

He hurried back home to make ready 
for his trip, and the boys turned in 
a half-hearted manner to their game, 
from which much of the usual spirit, 
seemed to have gone. “Tip really was 


li 
“Vip! Oh, Tip! 
ice from across the street. 

, Tippie,”” laughed the boy thus 
addressed. ‘I surely have names 
enough for one boy.” He turned a 
merry «lace toward his mother and 
et tals ects soon,”? then hur- 
ried out of the house, to join. a uroup H Trova 

of boys across the: street... Had Tips, Gb cel Cendant i ot 
vin been sharp enone, el MENG WudetahGbe ‘shining nw “test 
have heard'a fourth name applied to “Tip had that day declared inferior in 
Wee neared his friends. Wade make tw his own old one, admitted that 
ilis was examining some marks that he would be missed Tip, however 
ie Dees auton ase tr: Vhat’s had no regrets, for wonderful new ex- 

iptop’s mark, he said pointing (0 periences were opening before him: 

the highest one. I'm nearly as tall ~The journey to the West ani ome 
long delight, and the boy's cauer, 
observant eyes allowed little to escape 
them. 

‘And then came the ranch, with its 
wide sweep of hundreds of acres, the 
great herds of cattle, the river, the 
ponies, and best of all, the sins, 
Jack, Willard, Hollie and thei sister 


Viptup?"? laughed Weston Barr 
questioningly. 

“Y¥es,'" answered Wade. ““Vhe 
name suitshim, Healwaysthinks he 
is atthe very tiptop of things. Svery- 
thing he has and everything he does is 
the very best.”” 

Weell, it usually is, 
slowly admitted. 
“Bur he. needn't always say 50. 
You kaiow he does brag,” frowned 
Wade. 

Just then “Vip arrived. He was a 
handsome boy, bright-faced, slender 
and strong. 1 i}! was a clever, fellow, 
too, though he ws ulways too well 
aware of his cleverness: 

Dick Warren, with spirits quicken- 
ed by the spring air ed out, 
can beat you wrestling Vip. 

“t can throw you with one hand 
tied behind me," answered Tip jottily. 
He made no attempt to prove the 
assertion, however, for his mind was 
ye important News he was to 
Ito the boys. ““Where’s Ved?"". 
I call him,’? answered Wade. 
nd he rounded his lips for 4 


1 yuess, Wes- 


fail to enjoy such surroundings? ‘Tip 
already regretted that he could not 
spend a year on the ra ch. 

“The first fall of ‘T'ip’s high spirits 
was caused by a very trifling matter: 
the sight of his cousin Jack shinning 
rapidly up a tree, followed by his wo 
brothers. ‘Tip thought he could climb, 
but he knew he couldn't climb like 
that, He was a boy, not a squirrel. 
His cousins seemed to have lived out- 
doors until they had acquit 
its of other outduor creatures, Some- 


house. 

“The following afternoon, the 
ins went together to the river, W ith its 
big dam. It proved to be quite as try- 
ing us the trees. ‘They fished awhile, 
but in this ‘Tip had no luck, Late in 
the afternoon they had a ride in the 
trim little boat, the “*Margaret,’” 
which Jack explained was named for 
Peguy. ‘lhe boys seemed very proud 
af Peguys who was 4 gypsylike Jule 
creature, brown and active and won- 
dertully capable, for on 

“Do you want to row?” 


Wait! Lcaii WHistle louder than 
you can,” Vip reminded him. ‘Tip 
yave a loud, musical whistle; Mhich 
brought Ved seuttying from a neigh- 


bor's house 


His audience was now all present 
and he made his news public, “We're 
going out West, to visit Uncle Will 
*Vipton’s ranch. He has nearly a 
thousand acres of land, a herd of five fad asked ‘Tip, when they started out 
cattle, and nearly a hundred jn the boat. Z 

“How “Tip did revel inthe "Yip thought he would like to man- 
PU aye one oar, He had learned to row 
iM, year before when he-had spent a 
at the lake.“ He was, how- 

too much out of practice to 
'h Willard’ s strony, steady strokes. 

You'd better” let Peggy take your 
oar, Willard at last bluntly propos- 
ed, when the boat made a dangerous 
day, It was very 


You'll miss school,’” sugges 
Ie , 
: 

“Van make up the work,” an- 
awered Vip. 11 ve got the highest 
class now, and the teach- 
van easily catch up when | 
Grandmother “Vipton 
J Hants to see Us, 
iz in a 


ever, 


come " 
isn't very well, 
so mother planned every 
hurry. Wot ithe area 
It certainly would be great, icy 
ayreed and the face of every boy in the 
group expressed envy of the fortunate 
companion. °“Vhere's a river running 
across the ranch,” “Pip went on”? 
cousins go fui on it 1 
hhoneback, tenn, ditt 


Muy, 
decide whell 
very well. He wasn't quite sure. 
“Vhe next day 
less than he had the before, 
though he would have been ashamed 
to admit this fact. At his own: pro- 
posal, there had beeir a foot race, and 


ride 
sen things 


When Tip Gained a NameS 


Peggy. Could any sane, normal boy | 


d the hab- 


HENDERSON ’ 


he had been the last at the goal. It 
was bad enough to have the boys out- 
run him; but to be beaten by a girl 
was almost unbearable. Too be sure, 
Peggy, who was as feet as a deer, 
had beaten the other boys as well, but 
they didn’t seem to care. ‘Tip, how- 
ever, felt his first touch of homesick- 
ness, until other novelties of ranch 
life proved great enough to offset the 
unpleasant novelty of daily humilia- 


“tom-boy, ” othe: 
© She mets B 


little girl, and a’ great help to her 
mother,”” answered Mrs. Allison. 

She plays ball just like a boy,” 
Tip persisted critically. 

That is because she always has play- 
ed with the boys. ‘There are no girl 
near here,”” his mother reminded him. 
“Anyway, Peygy is a little lady at 
cheart. 

“Vip wished he had said, nothing to 
his mother about Peggy. 

‘As the days went on, there were 

, more defeats, but Tip, witha great ef- 
| fort kept quiet, never dreaming that he 
was daily gaining a greater victory than, 
any he had lost. He was beginning, 
too, to share the point of view of the 
| boys athome, and to understand how 
i 


hard it must be never to be allowed to 
t be first in anything. _ 
| He was brooding one day over the 
| memory of one of his defeats, when 
| he heard Peggy's voice. ‘O Tip,” 
she called, “come on; we're going to 
ride the fence, and we want you to go 


{ 
‘Vip glanced 
caine fale 


je the fence!” 
| scorntully at Peuuy ass) 
{ning up te the porch 

| Come on! | slic ened. 

“You'd better ask me to nde a 
hobby-horse,” answered ‘Tip scorn- 
| fully. 

} “Why, don’t you want 
cried Peggy insurprise. —~ 
we might ride the ponies. 
have Merrylegs. 

“Vip sprang up cagerly. PT thought 
you said we were going to ride the 
fence,” he exclaimed. 

“Why, 1 did,’ answered the 
| purzled Peggy. “Vhe abe lubbled 
| over ina merry hugh. “Don't you 


know what riding the fence means, 
an 


102 
her said 


to 


inquired Tip. 
“Why, some 
know, and) you're just fooling 
Peguy’s face show ed that she couldn't 
believe such ignorance possible; but 
after woube at Pinte freverting: 
countenance, she went on, 47 Some 
one must ride along the fenge around 
the corral: he explained, yt see 
that none of themare down. 5 “Ehat's 
what I by riding the fene 
And ag y laughed merrily. 
re laughter and fun 
| when she related the story ue vt 
jaugh, te 


Pe 


h 
anger. ‘To be laughed at by a girl! 
qe had had little practice in respond- 
y youd-naturedly to such expericn- 
bur thus far, he had received them 


1. 
hi 
Fe 
§ gracefully. 


Youare to | 


Christus Consolato 


Heaide the dead 1 koelt for prayer, 
‘And felt « presence a~ 1 prayed. 


Lo tit Jesus i here. 
ee the wok afraid! 


“Lord, thou hast conquered death, we kuow + 
texture i 


4% life,” T~aid, 
“This one who died an hour wo 


Horsuiled: “sho te not deal 


“Asleep, thence Thyself didst ~ay : 
‘Yet thou cep 


el ‘cationt [fg the lids that k; 
Her prisoned eyes f 


‘He stuiled : 


Nay. then, t 
‘i Look por 


Wor ope win our joy To wou 
Until the stream of death w 
He snitled : There t+ no much 


pt our beloved nertit so far, 
+ while wa yeatt to foel U 
Albeit with Thee we trust th 

OO He eure 1 tAnd Fain here 


“Tov well we know our lor 
1 


OUR Away 
“she doth not sleep !* 


“haply she do wabi 
mow fairer daw 
eh 


how -hall we know that they’ 
with un and Thee, 


Y 
miter W, Hayinond 


———— 


‘The ride on 


Merrylegs was so 


cayerly desired, however, that he kept 
and tried to 


his anger safely bottled up, 
enjoy the tip. 


‘It was a splendid 


chance to see the great herds within 


the corral. 
among them?” 
rrp 

No, indeed! 


Would you dare go i) 
he inquired of Jack. 
answered Jack quickly, 


“Tf we did, we might cause a stampede 
And there are cross animals in eac h of 
the corrals and itisn’t safe to go inside 
[ook at that! ‘Phere’sa broken wife ei 
He rode up to examine an opening 


in the fence. 
make any difference yet, 
have something to report 
declared with boyish 


this morning, 
Hance at Vip. 
1 suppose 


of that,”” thought Vip resentfully.. 


im, 


“Te isn't big enough to 
but we shall 
for repair,” 


pertance. 


tsa good thing we rodé the fence 
he added with a mock- 


Pll never hear the last 


Bur 


fe dul hear the last of it that very 


evening 


Peggy, who had told the 


instaice to her mother, and had re- 
cxived reproof, and some advice on 


the subject, came st 
the matter right with 


Tip. 


htway to make 


“Em sorry that 1 laughed at you 


that was all right, 


“Oh 
ti “LT can take a joke 


Tip 


Mother said it wit? 
* Of course, you're not 
Vand can't be 
much about it 


this morning, Tip,” she bi 


ted to 
as the rest of us know. 


cyan. 
answered 


No, in wasn't all ight, either 
Fy rude of me. « 
used toa ranch, 


know as 


[suppose I'd be just as green in the 


city. 


| Tip Allison, 

Peguy, howe: 

a porch cushion,. smiled at 

‘a merry. kindly wat. that 
Sed pride. 


jo do. 


only thi 
fast forming the 


his pride. He 
‘he never could really like 


{ the porch with 
‘out to say, “Twist! 
here with) Roth, Pipten 
frees sastaiey tur a whee 

All night,” 
Was reading. 
{Pretty soon, 
Beth asleep in the 
some distance from the he 
ins were playing : 
ris 


hi 
It 


“Green! He, 
What would 


Oh a j that horrid Title Peggy say next? 
h, you do 


was the 
Besides, hee was 
habit of swallowing 
felt sure, though, that 


Peiry 
1A few days later, when Tip was on 


Beth, his meter came 
va would stay 


will be 


answered “Tip, who 


he looked up and saw 
hammock. 


At 


his enus- 


- 

cs fell down in from Malacca. We preserve our 
showers, and so strange was the sight cherries, our peaches and our plums 
thought he would go nearer which we. eat with great relish and 


the stones and ash 


Jort eaht from the teacher | that he 
and get a better riew. 
ver, he Ta War 


nent tn reiting. Innl ariHiEY Vy that his uncle lost his: life. theJland of the ancient fire-worshinpe rs 


it, and eutly bowed his 


Now what do you think he caw? in Persia. Weusealchol for a thsniz 
Ait whieh was xiver TOF course, We cannot give his full sand and one purposs 
account, but, perhaps, 


Joh ctfiort” anal 8 fades ine 
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In doing this, satisfaction, hut we should not forget 
vat risk, anil we that these fruits originally came from 


Now alcohol families ner man.” 
was first distilled by the Arabians, and Such comupmorations of notable 


one 


will read it for yourselves. He saw when we use the words ‘coffee’ and men in the districts where they were 


10h, itelocan't make 1 
written on your c7\ 
1 told the little fellow, 


ard; 
‘The ‘very goods) ant 


renew what Is) Chowwers of ashes, and red-hot stones 
Ix. trying | he saw the land opening and ch 
and he saw the se 


going awit 


excelente) are tne. 1 


SGlcohal’? we are using two Arabig born have the useful eftacg of stimulat- 
words. : ing proud attachment to the country- 
The founder of the Mohammedan. side we knew when the world was 


shore, af if it would not return, religion knew the injurious effects ‘of fair with the romance of youth. Not 


alceelane 
eons the mass-of ashes and alcohol en the hy 


states, that seve 
buried beneath th 
sple lost their 1 
jus has often sent vi 
, stones, and fires but this was, followers today who totally abstain wh 
the worst. outbreak of this from the 


that cmost important when Ale 


of fiatlhare, fat fa see pit 


Htent iy etfort all the rest will 


oilem bat some day sould 


yon willeome: 


oilingmen have risen 


If you go to Vesuvius to- 
will find houses at the bas 
lives growing on 
soil is rich, and the people scem te 
r of the vole: 


fwvill discover, whe 


py Wordlliianere, fs th 


a body, and he poets alone, for they, perhaps, are 

es near by were Horanly pouted this out tol least sure of enduring fame, but all 

nd many thou- but he abse lutely forbade the uae of men finally approved’ as great might 
Since alcoholi aac and it is worthy of well have their focal day of admiring 

steam, note that there are 200,000,000 of his memory ane the school is the place 

. the foundations of fame can be 

se of intoxicating liquors. most sunty laid: —Children’s News- 

The orientals taught us to adorn paper. 

ourselves with pearls, rubies, diamonds me : 

and vines and sapphires. We behold with great ‘The Famous Asphalt Lake 

ht, on mm: ons of public Asphalt is being dug out of the fam- 

ng, a fine display of fireworks. — ous tar lake of Urindad, the most no- 

wre such things were thought table existing source of the material in 


s sides The 


10, Ages 


As you get to the crater, it 1s found of in Europe the Chinese and Indians the world, at the rate of 80,000 tons 
that the ground is very hot. You were paxr masters inthe on anuifacture perannum, “There are still 4,500,000 
eannut keep your foot on the same and exhihitian of nyrotechnies, “Uhe jong in sight, but at this rate the supply 


A Famous Volcano, or the 
Story of Vesuvius. 

A long way fe spot for mi 
tween the ch 
youcan sce th 
your stick, and 

Now look over. the 


Foon ceecrak hee aaames of chess and racquets were coutd img last long were 
nks of the stones, 
itis red-hot, Put in’ before they were known in Europe. ¢¢ 
is svon on fre. We have no hydraulic constructions the earth. 


which is © 
Some people think it ts one 
t beautiful cities in. the 
charming bay, 
whose water is very blue 
city are some high mount 
ave snow on their pea 


sesofsteam.  Vhe 
suds on one side, structure, the Chinese wa 
and then is seen the red glow of the tends forthousands of mile: 
You will r 


pit, Hlled with m 
wind blows these ¢ 


H kinds of plants 
and outside the 
town there are groves 

_ vineyards, and gardens Draght with 
flowers of all colours 
is soft and balmy, and the sky has no 

Everything is so ¢ 

at there is 


‘The cliffs have al 


Fito go down the om: 
es outside the beautl- 
{ful ony of Naples 


The climate 


at Naples, th 
Italy, ‘See Naples and di 
cannot stop to ¢ 
ping to read about 
at is just outside 


What We Owe to The East 


what he owes to Asiaties 
Naples, forw 
a wonderful hill th 
‘This hill is a vole 
med Vesuvius. 


symbol of intellects 
ning first arose in the 
advancing westward, shed its ben 
al rays overall the world, Should wes 
desire to know how much we owe to 
Hy apipeor|the east we have bur to look atthe 
s the hour of the shall be 
Was an invent 
as were sun-diatls, 


Some people 
ing mountain, 
for it deos not burn 


asa fire burns. 
chimney, thro 
and other things are thrown from 


r it not thatthe 
nd played by the Egyptians centurtes Jake bitumen referred to is receiving a 
stant qveertinn from the bowels of 
“{his accretion is reckoned 
as amounting to alegut 20, ORO tons year- 
ly and would. suffice qo restore the 
Take to its origipal condition if it were 
allowed to remain for a few years 
“This wonderful Jake of pitch has 
rea of 114 acres, and recent 
dings made inthe middle of it 
shown the depth ta be 145 feet 
hina are 4HO0 foot deep. rt, 
was invented and brought Near the center it is semifluid and 
oul iio Europe by the Mohammedang, pubdtiting, bur elsewhere it has so hard 
‘The word algebra is Arabic and 4 surface that a man on horseback 
hs we owe the letters can ride over it withaut danger of 
Id not forget breaking thraugh the crust. 
eeihentinnts Scattered qyer its surface are a num~ 
Race aiithe Will Carleton’s Day ber of small islande which have no 
cea ei aneefor we NUIDEC Eos in theccach cot aks 
OU Rare aail Recalled contin uu aTU COND eH USTED aR CM, 
sve avery happy knack of doing ulations of soil, though trees’ of —con- 
me things just right. 7 size grow on sume of them. 
For in dhesinelst Nlichiean) ce Unescuislands tapes not seminary, 
hay appointed day in that but are carried slowly from place to 
re viiheschnoleof the State place bs: the novemente. of the! lake, 
n of the east, as Carleton Day, to bear in mind) and Now and then one of them is engulf 


Neca | the ancient Chinese 
nor have we a fortification 
are with that stupendonts, 
I, that ex- 
cross vill- 
fowant to. levs andoaverhillsand mounta ins. We 
only too dearned how to die artesian Ww ells from 
ain, into the Chinese nd some of these wells 


edge of the 
adeep, deep 


Lericeuatillseaver. tanicar deanemarcatiswil Garlerong. cee NCS York Post. 


In many ways Vesuvius isthe best which we utter torso: 
known volcano in the 
will often hi 
ave ithas worked. 
thing like a sugar-loaf, 
as well be told at once th 
this voleano are only a heap of molten 
matter that has by 
by little, outside the pipe of chimney, L2ttioime 
which goes far into the 
ny hundreds of yea 


i |first rose tothe throne of God from laughter and 
ind the dame | the foot of 


issome: | fir 


Syrian mount 


jad cotton cloth with which We) Haw good itis thar this. should he one half the popula 
Bur you mar | clothe ourselves, though they may be 
t the sides of 


ot is inferior to those in in the British Iste Iris trie we asa food than an 


memorial in the looms of tndia, at Stra 

Ra atinradieinandewenes fedivalis 
Ving silk was stolen by missionaric 
rs ago Ve- | from the Chinese centuries 
eful as any hill in! 


| could buy a better razor, ara kuile 
asword inthe ancient city of Damas- keep a 
cus in Syren, 


invented, than we could tn any other lair movement 


puntry 1s to-day. 
thought it possible th 


tit would burs 
Bur Vesuvius 


was only a sleeping 


sgrawing over the sides Of 


drink for our breakfast was first e 
hy the Arabians, 


nd the natives of Charles Dickens. the water. 
Northern India were the first to pre= 


re the sugar with which wesweeren can neverbe dead have be 


People were living quite cl 
more than two the 
a, just as they 
The first nonce they hi 
was a volcano came 
‘Vhere were many 
ground, which shook and 


Most of us are fond of tea “Uhe 


thar simulating not 


erage is brewed w 


‘ Chinese taught us how tos delights in Wall Carleton, and make 
years of this grumbling, Vesuyits burst d 


forth in all its might. 
Aclever man named Vliny, who 
lived at that time, has told us all 


iiful tray on which 
the cups amd saucers are carrie 
lacquered with a pe 


alien Kind of hard fa 


summer a cloud of strang 


method of | 
tl and stone w 


ad at the feast of the 
“Whe first unleaven 
was made fram Hour mixed with thet 

+ es Tides 
eyes whieh we cat for our bre 
were landby fowls which were desc 
dants of these which were first br 


and since then the same 
sort of cloud ts often seen when Ve- 


fo send out fire and lava 


1 with ashes and stones, 
shoot upinte the clouds 


oy 


ily bread the poot whyse verses are recited with Ric 
f reall aver the world, id 
in. Phe and who was born in: Michigan. Rice forms the prince 


1 food of 
an af the earth. 
done! Wehave nothing quite like It is more widely and generally used 
othercereal. Rice 
© cammienie! espeare is the staple food in all the countries, 
from time te but that having a tropical climate. Rice 
Iy supported by the stage, not se rood for food as wheat and 
His not une ted with the busic some other grains as most of itis made 
» We nessof th ‘The men of up ot starch and water, and when caten, 
i Scotland, t rever thes may live, it: makes more fat than muscle: Rice 
wwithe memory of Robert frst grew in the Fast Indies, but it now 
Jowas first Burns, and that is more nearly a papu- grows 1 most warn and moist parts of 
Also, bandsofenthu- the earth, — It requires much water. 
We siasts cultivate friendship atthe genial A rice-held must be flooded, always 
avn shrine of that bigeheatted tale-teller keeping the hea dof the plants above 
ice commonly grows 
Bur when these tributes to men who three or four feet high, and bears its 
nmentioned in in heads, much like wheat. 
id from this he best rice inthe world grows in 
side of the Atlantic, London) does South Carolir and nh Carolina. 
ommemorate Milton, nor Cum- The next best in Japan. Rice is rich 
as first coluvated herland Wordsworth, nor Lincolnshire in fats and has afine favor, Rice is 
Jive ale know ‘Tennyson, but Michigan knows and an annual plant, belonging ¢ the na- 
tural family of the grasses. “Uhere are 
4 great many varieties of rices differing 
Sa i itshould in character, vield and quality. 
or Will Carleton deserved the Smear 
eee cine tame, he. Live Not For Yourself Alone 
ethe fest won) He was a countryman, born Atthe end of life we shall not be 
auering ona farm, and he lived his tite mn close asked hesy much: pleasure we had in 
Jens eat conter with the people. it, but how much service we gave mn 
He worked on the land, put himself not how full it was of success, bur 
bread to colleve, taught im rural schools, and how full 1rwas of sacrifie net how 
came a newspaper writer who lived happy we were, but how he iptal we 
with plain folks and put th ve and were, not how ambition was gratifi 
pathos and humour of there fives inte. but how love was s rved. Life is 
verses they could understand, So, indyed by love, and love is known by 
Spontaneously, outef the hearts ef her traits Selected. 


) from time hy 


ste 


Vhe cafl 


there is no more to by 


7 i 
rinawhich we hing a here in the eves of her childr 


It is entirely admirable th 
is he se 


mt 


Th 
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Pupils’ Locals 
Mr. Vauty’s Crass 
1 would like you to hear about the 


hockey league. “They are called Can- 
adiens, St Pats, “Vigers and Senators. 
On New Years’ Day the Canadiens 
played hockey against the Pats. “The 
teams played very well. 

Qur Canadiens won the, yame by 

the score of 6 to 4. —Albert Schwager. 
—January the first 1925 was New 
Year's Day. Vhe big girls went to a 
skuting-party. ‘Vine party began at 
eight o' clock and closed at nine-thirty. 
They skated on the boy's rink. “When 
they Were finished they went to the 
main building dd ohad 4 party. 
“Whey had hot dogs, sandwiches and 
coffee. ‘They enjoyed the lunch and 
had a good time skating. —Pearl Mal- 
lory. 

—I would like to tell you about the 
Christmas dinner, a 

Attwelve thiny o'clock all the pu- 
pils and the visitors went into the din- 
ing-room, — After saying grace they sat 
downto dinner. We had roast chic 
en, mashed potatoes, apples, dough- 
huts, stewed tomatoes, giblet gravy, 
jelly, and cranberry sauce. We en- 
joyed the good dinner very much. 

—Gwen Exyginton. 
—About ten o'clock all the girls and 


boys came to the Assembly hall to sge 
Santa Claus. 1 pot eleven boxes from 
Santa Claus. He was very kind to m 


Then | went to the Girls’ Residence 
and unpacked my boxes. [did not 
aw my mother Was coming to visit 
1 was very much surprised to see 
in, “Phe neat day she came to 
me. Atnight about five o'clock 
went ¢o the train, —Edith Ballagh, 


she 
—QOn Christnias Day at ten a.m, 


all the pupils, staff and ors came 
into the assembly room, Santa Claus 
ame to sce them and he carried a big 
bundle of boxes. At hest Santa talked 
to all tora few minutes and then he 
gave some presents to Robert Pierce, 
the baby boy and one to Elizabeth 
Smith, the baby girl, All the « crs 
and supervisors helped to give us the 
Christmas boxes, We all were very 
happy. Everyone went back 0 the 
residences tll dinilee tine, Mildred 
Volk. 

[would like ty tell you about 
Chrismas Eve. At six-thity o'clock 
the bigger girl dre sed up Phey 
went the senior sitting roan. “Vhey 
sat down and Sylvia Foster and Da 
thy Healey gave out presents 1 por 
several presents from the deat pupils. 


Tsent presents to my chums and girl 
friends, | gota nice red brooch trom 
Dorothy Healey. Pot a fine barette 


Tor a beautiful 
ped with lice, from 
Maisie Fairtal, 1 yor a red ivory 
bracelet from Carrie Buctan: 
a box of letter paper from: Jeu Sars 
vin. Dliked them very ash “Daft: 
thy Viola Baillie. 

Haast Saturdaynnghe at sive 
all the deaf pupils, teachers and tnsteue= 
tors assembled in the hall to see the 
ies The pictures were about 
“Nanvok of the North’ and “Vhe 
They were very interesting 
“The Eskimos live near the 


from Nettie Wall 
handkerehict tran 


lise 


North Pole. Iris very cold. “Vhey 
catch walrus, seal and Whey kill 
them and eacthem. — “Phey travel in 
Canes. “‘Vhey were never ured 


*Phey built houses out of blocky af 
snow. They were always happy 
the summer and wint Vhe show 
ended at nine-thirty 0) clock. How 
would you like to live near the North 
Pole? Mary Antonette Harriss. 
—Jaast Vhursiday tus New Year's 
We did nat bt tl school: last 
lay because tryere wats elit 
Yesterday moming the HW 
went to church, “Uhe boys ot 
school played a hockey match. 


he 
Vhe 
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two teams were the St. Pats and the 
Canadiens. “The Canadiens won the 
game by the score of 6 to 4. 

Last night all the pupils had a skating 
party except the small boys and girls. 
A few teachers arranged the skating 
party. ‘They played wink, tag and 
two-decp, ‘They went to the dining- 
room. ‘They had buns, sausages and 
coffee to eat. “They had a good time. 

—Alcide Audet. 
“Thursday was January the first 1925. 
About cight-thiny o'clock the girls 
and boys skated on the boys’ rink. 
The ice was very smooth and gogd. 
It wasa very cold night. About four 
chers cameto the school. “Their 
s were Misses James, Blakely, 
Cass, Vanderwater and Mr. Blanchard. 
“hey taught the girls and bays how to 
play games. I liked to play games. 
About nine-thirty o'clock the girls and 
boys went to the kitch Vhey ate 
buns with hot dogs and coffee. “Uhey 
tasted very wood. “They went to bed 
about ten o'clock. “Vhey had an en- 
joyable evening. —Cylene — Barbara 
Youngs. 

—I could tell you about the 
Year. 

Bill McGovern and Joe Goldman 
came here to vigt the deaf pupils. 
"They chatted with the deaf girls 
and then they played games. “Vhey 
had a good time, . Bill: looked fora 
job in Voronto but he could” not .uget 
one. 

Mr. Lally went home for the New 
Year. i 

“Phat evening: we came to the bays’ 
rink. We skated on itand the other 
girls played games with Miss Cass and 
Miss Vanderwater. 

"Vhen we had our lunch and wentto 
the girls’ residence. We were tired 
but were very cheerful on New Year's 
Day.—Lucy Wraight. 


New 


Ma. Campurit’s Crass 

Lead inthe “New York Uinies” 
that Mr. Vilhjalmun Stefasson, the 
‘explorer who explored many countries 
in the world, is exploring some parts 
of the north to see what parts are b 
for the people to live in. He knows 
that the northern part of Canada is 
very cold; that parts of the country are 
not good for settlement, but he said 
that the soil iy very and the clim- 
ate insome parts iy very much like 
Calitorma. He said that wheat can 
not be grown there. He expects to 
leave next spring for an exhaustive 
study of the Sahara desert and the arid 
stretches of southern Attigd and Aus- 
tralia. —Melville Rourke, 


‘Vwo months ago | received a letter 
trom my mother in which she said 
that our eldest brother, Bernard, who 
used to stay in St is now in 
Charlestone South Carolina, He 
went down there to be a minister. 
He said that he could see nvuny 
large ships coming from: other coun- 
tri Mother said that he had gone 
y far away from home, but hoped 
aL would take care of him and that 
he will be back Nome text atti 
mer again, He loves to be in the 
United States and he would like us to 
live there where he is. My mother 
said thar we will all go and live there 
with him) when Lam. through school 
here. We will Stay in Canada for a 
awe may goto the 
‘A., becalise my eldest brother 
(Stalive with him. —G. Hirons. 


few years and th 
ys 


On 
uncle, his wite wath Jack 
mother came to my home to ‘Voronte 
from Islington in my uncle's au | 
shook hands with them: and was lad: 
to see them ay My uncle told my 
brother Willie that he wa ated hin 
dine to yo to Eslington for a swim. 
this wife, Jack and 
randmother went hom 
Sunday morning my iwo trends, 


Saturday aiglit Last auntitier my 
ad my grand 


Alfred and Wilfred came to my home 
and talked with my brother Willie and 
me. After a while we took our 
bathing-suits and went to a street car 
to West‘Voronto where we got off 
and waited for an Islington bus. We 
paid forty cents for our fare. It was 
13 miles from Toronto to Islington, 
When we were at Islington, we went 
to my uncle's home and after a while 
we took a walk through the 
fields and picked raspberries and 
cherries. “Then went to the woods 
and hal a swim in a river. About 
5 o'clock we came back to my uncle's 
home and said "Good-Bye” to my 
uncle and aunt, Jack and my_ grand- 
ma, and then went home to Voronto. 
We had a jolly time at Islington but 


Were tired because it was a hor day. | 


My brother, Wille and 1 will go to 
Islington again next summer. 
—Charles Arthur Bennett. 


{her hi 


Hebrews were in bondage and Men- 
epthah Il. was the ruler at the time of 
the Exodus. “Whe Pyramids aré very 
wonderful aud each of the huge stones 
in the fabric weighs many tons and 
must have taken thousands of slaves 
to drag them up to such a great height. 
The pharoahs are said to have built 
them in their life time and ordered 
that they should be buried in the rooms 
which the pyramids are honeycombed 
with. ‘The two ancient capitals which 
have been the seat of the goverment at 
different times are ‘Vhebes, situated in 
the lower part of Egypt, and Memphis 
situated inthe upper part of Egypt; 
and both on the Nile River. Across 
the river from ‘Thebes are cliffs which 
are full of tombs: because the people 
of Thebes used to bury their dead 
there and so it is called ~The City of 
Egypt in acertain era of 
Was strong and had con- 


—When Frontenac was governor | quered some countries across from the 


of Canada there was much trouble 
between the Indians and the furtraders 
and it was necessary to send a troop of 
soldiers to accompany them to Quebec. 
Acthe ume Lam writing about it, was 
late spring when the soldiers with three 
scouts set out upon «heir perilous 
journey to fort Michilimachinac, 

ft happened that these three scouts 
Were On an investigating trip of their 
own as well as in the service oftheir 
king. Atter a few day's journey they 
came upon a stall band of Indians 
and were successful in defeating them 
“Phat night some of the soldiers per- 
suaded the rest to return to Quebec 
rather than face the dangers of the un- 
known wilderness, so the next: morn- 
wy all except three started for Quebec. 
‘hese three said they would try to get 
through to fort: Michilimackinac and 
if the road was safe to tell the traders. 
It was three days after they had left 
the soldiers, when rounding # point in 
the river they came suddenly upon an 
Tndian camp dint at oie stone rn) 
yor down in the bottom of the canoe 
to avoid being seen, but the Indians 
had seen them.and one of them swam 
out and gently pushed the canoe to the 
shore so the boys were easily captured, 
That night while the Indians were 
takings merry and) drinking, heavily 
the three boys escaped and seed at 
canoe and pushed on to the fort A 
few days later they arrived and were 
ureeted with many clivers by the fur 
traders. 
After the fur traders learned that 
the river way devoid of savages they 
decided tu start for Quebee text ifigeil: 
my 

“he three boys started dow n the river 
and after coming to a small island they 
halted and began to study amap which 
Was of very reat importar > IE Waly 
the seeretof avery viluable store of 
skins that their father had) hidd 
many years ago. “Vhere were alo 
two Indians who were hunting for the 
skits, but they were cleverly fouled by 
the three boys and then the boys push- 
ed on to Quebee where they were 
looked upott as Heroes: havin nine 
plished what tw hundred soldiers 
Were afraid to start —-G. M. Dolby 


lf we ask ourselves” the question 
“Which is the oldest country in the 
world’? our answer will most probably 


be Exype with Babylonia ay a close 
see 


This wondértnl country 
fed Eyypr aboundsGin many won- 
derful secrets and the) temples, y= 
Tartvids, and combs stay te the Nigh 
state of civilization that existed then. 
Many of the tombs ete. are sull in 
a pood taste of preservation and at lot 
of tourists come from far and) near to 
view them. Here, in, Egyprmost of 
our Bible history takes place 
the Hebrews being mide slaves by the 
Syyptians and the exodus from Kuyor 
to the promised land, — Rameyes Hl ts 
said to be the ruler at the ime thatthe 


such ats 


Isthmus of Suez, but was in turn con- 


; quered by the Persians and the ferce 


Hysokes. 


Egypt gradually ¢eclined 


Linto oblivion and had to give way to 


the rising empire of Babylonia across 


{the Isthmus of Suez in Mesopotamia 


—Victor Shanks. 


Last Wednesday night Joe Guld- 
man and Willie McGovern came here 
from ‘Voronto to see the pupils as they 
had not seen them since last year. 
“Vhey talked to us and we were much 
interested, 

Last Saturday afternoon the senior 
boys and girls and Joe Goldman went 
to the city fo see some Moving pictures: 
atthe Belle about “Mile a minute 
Romeo.”? — Iewas good and fine. After 
the moving pictures, we went back 
home, After supper, the senior boys 
went to the senior gitls’ ng room 
to play cards, games and tricks and we 
had a good jolly time thers Joe 
Goldman and Willie Sle Govern show- 
ele many tricks We asked them 
would teach us how to do_ the 
swe wanted to know but they 
could nor teach us. Ac 11, 0" clock, 
Wwe went straight to,bed and slept well 
ay we were very tired but we had a 
good time. On Sunday afternoon at 
2 w'clock, Joe Goldman went home, 
Willie MeGovern took pictures of 4 
few senior boys He will go home 
tonyht and Lthink he will come back 
here nest week but Pam not sure t 
hope that he will do so. 

Nicholas S) Gura 

Panvwoung cr tell you about a story 
ot Andy Moore which Tread in a 
book. He way a litte country boy 
and poor, Hix home was a rough 
house onthe side of a hill Ir was 
Hult of mud and logs with holes for 
windows — Hedid notcare at all about 
his looks. His father was a railroad 
man and sometimes Andy watcheil the 
black engines pufting past in the eaitey 

One day ay Andy was Crossing the 
line, he saw thar thefe was someth 
wrong. Ele did not know meet about 
railroads for he was vers vourig Dat he 
thought chat the cars would be thrown: 
‘off the track. : 

Justthen he heard a train whistle as 
inwascoming. Andy thought that he 
wouldtry te stop the train as there was 
nobody ele to doit he stretched 
‘out his lithe arms ay far apart: as he 
could. “The driver saw Tiny eh the 
line ond whistled for hint fa wet out of 
the way. But 4! fad nor she an 
inch | Da the dover had to stop the 
ad jump down trom the engine. 
Te ran along the track toward: Andy. 
“Phe trau was late and the driver, was 
anu. Bur when he saw how, brave 
little Andy had saved his life and the 
her people's also, he was very lat! 
he people * Andy at 

sum of mo! 
ie pte be a man, by 
Janver on at train 


—Cecil Murtell. 
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About Books and Reading 

Several years ago the © ot “Phe 
Canadian, through the columns of this 
paper, planned and for three years 
conducted a post-graduate reading 
course, which was participated in by 
very considerable number of former 
pupils, who found it. very teresting 
and profitable. He had to discontinue 
the course because he found thas ear 
ing it an. teaching a st say a 
Paper, Nat we ReuiA various minor 
duties, ased his time and strength be- 
sand endurance. "This is why he has 
to refused to carry on another such 
course, though asked to do so. He 
would gladly doso if he could, but 
though he does not admit being old, 
he does confess that he is not so yest 
as he used to bn Yio aw pleased t 
know, however. that quite a number 
of ex-pupils are organizing reading 
circles, which we are sure will be very 
helpful and enjoyable. At that time 
we gave our readers some rather ¢x- 
tended, but we think pretty good ad- 
vice and suggestive comment regard- 
ing the various kinds of literature and 
their value. a) re reproducing 
parte of it, alapsing it to present needs 
and condisinns. 


we 


We tried te impress on our readers 
the freq shat whar they had learned 
school was only the beginning of the 
education, and that the best part of 
‘our education is what we get by our 
own endeavors after we leave sche 
Remember this—it is absolutely im- 
possible to stand still, Unless you are 
advancing, you are assuredly golag 
backward vou will forget many 
things yen Irarned_at_schoal—even 
body does. “Chen, unless you are con- 
stantly adding to your knowledge nd 
improving your mind, you will every 
year know less than you did the year 
before, becoming more ignorant in- 
stead of more wise. And the best way, 
almost the only way, for sou to add to 
your knowledge and develop your 
intelligence, is by reading good books 
and periodicals. Vhis is why we 
urging you to form reading circles, 
at least carry on a systematic Course of 
reading. 


Man is like a three-story house 
The lowest story is the body, and it is 
our duty to take good care ofthis. By 
being careful of what, and how, and 
how much we eat, by taking plenty of 
exercise, by cleanliness and good 
habits, i 
should strive to make our bodies strong 
and heathly. 


‘The second story is the min 
intelle ‘This is of much g 
portance than “the body. 


or 
im- 
mans 


vet 
people almost entirely negleet it. “Vhey 
feed the body well, but let the mind 


star ‘Vhey make the body strong 
hy constant exercise and allow the 
mindto grow weak and almost useless 
by not utilising it in any way. What 
a wonderful thing this splendid, m- 
perial intellect of mani 
limit to its cap: The memory 

never full The more we know, th 
greater our desire and ability to knew 
yet more and more, “he universe 
is infinite, yet we would comprehend 
the whole ofitif we could, Only God 
is or ever can he amniscient, yet it ts 
aspire. AM, 
1 mean, who properly value their im- 
tellect and try 10 make the best pos- 


' Vhere sno. 


sible yse of their mental faculties. 1 
trust that to this class you do now, 
vel! Nill'Helong. 


The third story is the soul or spirit 
and this ix the most important, of all, 
yet many people neglect it entirely. 
They care well for the body, which 
lasts only: a few years, then turns to 
dust, but they pay. no attention to the 
spirit, which lasts forever. 1s not that 

perry. SrANBe Hawever, usual 
reading course docs not include religi 
‘ous subjects, though we can learn 
much about he Creator, and about great 
moral and spiritual truths, from our, 
study of history and literature and sc 

enice. 2 


J has given us two great books 
to study. One is the Bible 1 hope 
you all read this every ¢ The 
other is the great Book of ure, 
which is always 1 hand and 
opened wide, and whic is written in 
a language that all erstand. 
If you study this book by keeping your 
eyes open and observing the operitions 
of nature, the wonders of plant and 
animal life, the beauty of the landscape, 
the glories of the sunset, the marvels 
of the starry heavens, you will, as the 
poct says, find that there Te 
‘ . sermons in st 
ye brooks, and ge 
thing.” It has heen well said that 
every object 1 re—every plant, 
every bird, every insect, every animal, 
every rock, every star—is an embodied 
thought of God; sa we see that re 
n and science are Closely related, 
nd ¢ Id lead us to 
reverence and worship the Maker of us 
nd of all things. “This thought is 
beautifully expressed by Addison in 
the poem “‘Creation.” Read it, 


‘There is yet another great book 
given to us for our instruction and 
enjoyment, but written by man him- 
self, the The of Har 
Whoughr wun Experience and Ach 
Ment. ‘This is comprised in 
works of history and literature; and 
what a rich, varied and delightful 
| mental feast we can find therein! The 
study of history should be most enjoy- 
jabl tl instructive to every for 
this contains the records of th man 
race, the stories of what our own fore- 
thers have accomplished, of the mis- 
takes they h made and the er 
things they hi achieved, all f 
{ fully inscribed here for our guidance 
and encouragement. We thus | 
how mankind has deve 

ave, ever advancing in 
(and skill. ever aspiring to. yet gn 
triumphs. It isasad, pitiful, glo 
of the struggle onwards and up- 
rds, during the progress of which 
the earth has often been ravaged hy 
fire and sword, and awful cruchtes 
have been perpetrated by earth's ty- 
rants and oppressors— the Vamerlanes 
ithe Neros and the Arti the 
Abduls and the Wilhemm I's, — whose 
‘ords stain the pave of his- 
t these are but 1 


our 


ve 


AS, 


y 


‘oceasi 
far pi 
cruelties and 
ing the whe 
arth’s here 
{multitude of men 


horrors, and illumin: 
ord, is the glory of 
and martyrs, a gt 


and women whe counted nor their 
lives dear to them in their unquench- 
able love for truth and righteousness 


and liberty, and intheir zeal for the 


welfare of humanity. Of such the 
world is not worthy, W an ane 
Spiration itis te read the stories of 
these splendid heroes, the vlory of 
whose deeds can never fade. 

But history, f properly written, dees 


Consist merely of the deeds 
es and great ones of the 
Not one man in ten thousand 
called great The rest 
phan common peaple, 


ben he: can his awa Ijttle siche, and 
adding his mite, small but essential, 0 
the sum total of human” achievement. 
‘The chief and best'and l!-?mportant 
part of the history of any country ts 
made up of these‘'short and simple 
annals of the poor,”’ and of the quict, 
obscure but persistent and never-ceas- 
ing contest waged by the common 

people for the attainment of liberty, 


fraternity and equality throughout the 
world. ‘his wae tie real dee 4: he 
recent great world war in Europe. 


“The saving of the world isin its name- 
less saints,” and ever and alv 


“ri peas anf thie: eatin 
ny I of thoes far aw ey 


If we wish to learn well the lessons 
of history, it is necessary{to follow the 
main currents of development and get | 
agrasp of the whole panorama of 
human events By neglecting to do} 
this, many fail to derive cither pleasure | 
or profit from their reading. “Vhey | 
study the history of isolated periods or | 
of one or two nations, and to them” 
history seems but a confused record « 
warring human passions and confi 
ing tuman interests, But whe; 


we 
get a comprehensive view of the whole 
course of history, we can then trace 
the golden thread of order and system 


running through it all, and discover 
the evident guidance of one controlling 
Hand. We learn that toil and suff 
ing and sacrifice are essential cond 


tions of national as well as individual 


evetonment, aad that from bloody 
conflicts have often come wondrous. 
progress and richest blessings. We 


see how true it is that God can and 


does make even the wrath of man to | 
praise him.”” But we also see that 
there is a limit hevond which He will 


not allow even the mightiest potentate 
too, for ‘the remainder of wrath doth 
He resti find to Nerxes and Alex- 
ander and Hannibal and Bonaparte 
and Wilheim He hath stid, ashe one 
dite the waters af ht minh deep, 


So far shalt thou come, and ne fare 
ther, and here shall thy proud course 
he stayed.’ And se is_ our faith 
strengthened, and our confidence re- 


Then Browning’ sunfaltering 
ance hecomes our assurance also, 
sin His heaven, all's well 
with the world, “and despite all the 
sad tragedies of history and all the 
horrors of “‘man’s inhumanity toe 
man,’* even then we can begin to 
timate “‘the far-off interest of tears,” 
can cateh a vision of © far-off di- 
vine event to which the whole creation 
m “and so 

W 1 not th 


one inereastne 


tag with 


History is the story nations or com= 
munities of men and women. A 
biography is the story of the life of one 
manor woman. Biography ts a very 
useful nd inspiring form of literature; 
hink it isthe most inter- 
estiny pfulof: all kinds.” We 
All like to know: about famous peop! 
and if any of us w 
these great men, we I feel greatly 
honored thereby . through 
biographies, we can become intimately 
wanted with these and hundreds of 
other great men, and when we find 


eto meet some of 


that many were poor boss, some with 
advants 


al to those we en- 


school education, lespite all 
¢ drawbacks, they overcame every 
diftculty sind worked their way up 
the top; when we Hof such rear 
achievements, what ai, inspinition it 
isor should he to us! 


And what man lath done, man 
ain, and if you and 1 cannot 
tthings and be counted among the 
the world’s g men and women, 
we can, and should, dothe very best 


aH} 
do 


ure, 


j who neglect the reading of poctry 


| Poetry. 


! plots," and speaking in a general way, 


that we can, and be astrueand faithful 
in iif little place as they were in their 
greajgnes. Ha read biography, for 

* Lives of great men all remind we 

We can make our ives eublime, 

Aci, estar leave teeninet te 

Footpri: 


iif. 1 the sande of tine.” 

Then lastly, there are the books 
that are classed as ‘‘polite litereturc,"* 
or belles-letters, such as poetry, fiction 
etc. Here the feast is rich indeed. 
Poetry is the most beautiful expression 
gf the noblest human. thought, | the 
deepest emprtion of the heart, the high- 
est aspirations of the soul, and those 


deprive themselves of one of the most 
effective aids to. mental, moral and 
spiritual culture. Some people belittle 
and say, sometimes in a 
, that they “have no use 
for pastry, but surely this is nothing 
to boast of. Such people do not real- 
ize that they are simply advertising a 
mental defect. Shakespeare says that 
** a man who hath no music in his 
soul is fit for treasons, stratagems and 


boastful way 


this is true. And it is equally tric 0 
poetry, since the two are closely re~ 
lated, and in fact, almost identical. 
Poetry is the music of words, the 
rhythm of language, just as music is 


ithe rhythm and harmony of sweet 


sound. Certain it is that peaple who. 


‘dislike poetry are deficient in the 


creative and imaginative perceptions, 
which are among the finest and most 
useful of the mental faculties, and 
they are deprived of some of the most 
enjsrable of all intellectual pleasures. 
Poetry, jpined to. music, has had 
more influence in plevating humanity 
and moulding individual and national 
character than any other form of liter- 
ature. It is said that it was the read- 
ing of Homer's poems that made the 
cks notonly such splendid heroes 
in battle, but the most intellectual race 
that has everSexisted. Every Greck 
youth aspired to be an Achilles or an 
Ulysses. “he sublimest poctry ever 
writien ib the Pealms of David, and 
nothing jf all the literature of the 
world has had se potent an influence 
) inspiring, and eunobling, and up- 
lifting mankind. And who can over- 
estimate the influsnce on British life 
and character of our incamparable poc- 
tical literature? Of no other thing can 
the English-speaking peoples be more 
justly proud than the fact that they 
have produced more great pocts than 
any other two or three nations, ancient 
or modern. What a brilliant galaxy 
of literary stars itis! Chaucer, Spen- 
ser, Milton, Shakespeare, Pope, Gray, 
Goldsmith, Burns, Byron, Scott, Keats 
Wordsworth, ‘Tennyson, Brownmg, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant—these 
are but afew, though among the best 
of the Joni: and splendid list. Rich, 
indeed is our race in its heritage of 
poesy, and greatly has our national life 
been enriched thereby ! 


“This subject is so enthralling that one 
finds it difficult to stop. Remember 
this: ‘Vhe greatest wealth any nationcan 
have is good men and women and the 
greatest resource any people can pos- 
sess is a great literature, which is more 
effective than any other influence in 
producing good citizens. Sucha liter- 
ature is ours. We can’t all be rich or 
great, but we can all possess and enjoy 
and be enriched in mind and heart 
with a wealth more to be desired than 
Jd, by the reading of this incompar- 
ble literature, which is our most 
glorious heritage. 


It my not be ours to. utter cpnvine- 
ing arguments, but it, may beours to 
live holy lives. It may not be ours to 
be subtle and learned and logical, bur 
it may be ours to be noble and sweet 
and pure. 
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+ Home News 


‘The Provincial Motion Picture Bur- 
cau recently sent u: program of 
motion pictures. Poronto, the 
Gateway of Ontario” was an excep- 
tionally fine picture of “Voronto, con- 
sisting mainly of aeroplane view sof the 


business, industrial and educational 
centres of “Voronto. Views of the 
Provincial Parliament Buildings were 


aspecial feature. A Day's Plea- 
sure’? showed Voronto fram another 
angle and featured the beautiful parks, 
homes and beaches of “Voronto and 
Scarbora, 


“The Royal Winter Fair” pleased 
the youngsters more especially because 
they seem naturally fond of animals 
and they greatly enjoyed the pictures 
of the fine horses. “Vhe Bureau has 
printed some. very fine industrial pic- 
tures, and ““Vreaders of the Broad 
Highway”? was one of the best. It 
featured the manufacture of automobile 
tires. All operations were shown and 
very clearly explained. 

Willie McGovern and Joe Gold- 
man, former pupils, spent New Ye 
Day with their friends at_ the school. 

“Whey eujuyed the skating party and 
the remainder of their stay here. 

“Vhe senior grades were given on 
opportunity to see “*Peter Pan,” the 
motion picture show, when it was in 
the city andt hey thoroughly enjoyed it. 


Va Naws’ Parry 


“The first evening of the new year 
was weil filled forthe intermediates 
and seniors of the school, “Vhose en- 
gaged in preparing the programme for 
that evening were Miss Blakely, Miss 
Carroll, Miss Vanderwater, Miys Cass, 
Miss James and Mr. Blanchard, 

Jack Frost provided us with almost 
zero Weather, Which made every one 
wrap up jtperly before venturing 
fonh, Ack olde’ the skaters came 
to the boys’ rink ant! the sport bean 
Vhose who coulda {kale or had no 
foursome time 


but later we 
and Miss nderwater who played 
games with them in the basement of 
the boys’ residence. “Vhe skaters 
were also provided with a few games, 
which vddeéd a different touch from 
the repuliif skating part : 
By 9. s0alinost Grery one had skated 
their fll and ay the cold {israme more 
severe the boys and gids tank UA their 
skates and went to the k with a 
rush and ashout, and well they anqght 
for there they Were given the treat al 
the evening. Hot dogs and buys and 
coffee were served ull every one Way 
quite satisfied. “Then one and all 
went off to bed with a feeling they had 
spenttlie first day of nineteen hundred 
and uwebty Ave tna hang manner, 


t 
Senoon Mooney bh acr 

Phe deh f 
anew part goal pads and Mr. Peéppin 
having made a set of new tron) goals, 
for which we are duly thankful, we 
resolved ourselves ito a school 


Ab Tiss tne provides nts 


Mt 


Teague. ft was,.n easy matter to pick 
four good teams UE he choice of names 
Was more dificult, Howeverthe final 


tit tine apis as follows3 


choice 


CANADIENS 
Gordon Smith (Capt. ) - 
John LaForm (yoal) 
‘Louis Malinsky 
Cecil Murtell 
Gervais Be 


Albert Schwayer 
SENATORS | 
Charles Meyette (Capt. ) 
Charles Robinson (goal) 
Clifford Hunter 
Nicholas Gura 
Walter Gorman 
Duncan MacMillan 
rv. Pats 
Melville Rourke (Capt. ) 
Murray Brigham (goal) 
Lemay Jette 
Harvey Henderson 
John Boyle 
Oscar Buckle 
‘Tigers 
George Hirons( Capt. ) 
Jack Crossan (goal) 
Nathan Holt 
Milton Schneider 
Walter Wayescer 
Lawrence Roach. 

‘Vhe schedule is so arranged that 
cach team plays every other team three 
times; the league winner and) runner- 
up to play off for the school champion- 
ship. ‘The final series will consist. of 
three games between the league win- 
her and runner-up, total goals to count, 

"The league got under way on De- 
cember the twenty-sixth; seven games 
have been played thus far, resulting 
the standing given below: 


Played Won Last 
4+ 0 4 
3 2, 1 
s+ 3 1 
neTS $ 2, | 


Phe opening games showed lack of 
i play andthe scores went rather 
high. Players left fron’ our team of 
last year, which was the champion of 
the Senior City League, were away in 
front of their team mates and thus 
clined to play an individual ame. 

However as the younger members 
of the team developed a good system 
of back checking, all the teams are 
using team play now and are paying 
most attention to the development: of 
combination, so very neerasary th we 
want to turn out good hockey material. 

The Senators have had hard luck, 
due to having to use substitutes in place 
who have been away or 
ey are playing a fine brand 
, however, and now with 
their regular men in line should prove 
a surprise to the other teams. 

One of the keenest games of the 
schedule was an overtime ygame last 
week when the Senators lost out to 
the Canadiens, 

‘Vhe goal tenders have shown much 
improvement since the start of the sea- 
son but there iy much room lett yet to 
better their tactics. in clearing and in 
quickness Is covering. 

PUCRERINGS 

Mialinsky’s new skates are fast al- 
right. He takes some watching. 

Smith says his wind is bad but he 
elec lis “wings” help hin. 

Rrigham will wear his new pads. 
out quickly, iflie doesn’t change hils 
style of goal tending. ‘ 

Hugh McMillan has en inte 
the scoring column, Gaaread, Jun- 
iors! 


News of The Deaf. 

“The evening of Deo. 20th was 
very pleasunt event as the Brigden 
Club had a Christmas tive, The 
members were requested to five 4 
gift to cach other after pickings out 
strips of paper under which “names 
were written. Before Mr, )Ethott, 
the chairman, started to give away 
wits, we had. election for a new 
committee for 1925. Mir Elliott was 


re-elected, chairman by acclamation 
and Messrs. Hazlitt, Harris and Mc 
Laughlin are the new committe. 

‘Then we spent the rest of the eve- 
ning in opening gifts and tried to find 
out from whom they were. 

Mrs. E. Bowman spent a very 
pleasant New Year week end with 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. Lloyd 
of Brantford, and also called on her 
sister, Mrs. Brooks, in Hamilton on 
her way back to Toronto. « 

Mr. and Mrs. David Sours of Clin- 
ton are staying with thei Keone ii 
and daughter, Mr. and Mrs>F. Doyle, 
for a month.and seemed to enjoy their 
visit. “hey Were invited to many 
places and had nice times. 

Miss Margaret Golds of. Toronto 
was spending her yuletide holidays 
with her parents and reported a great 
time. All the Kitchener deaf gathered 
yes at the farm of Mr. and 
ah Nabirgang, near Preston, 
thristmas dinner. Several games: 
and story-telling were the chief a- 
usements inthe afternoon. After 
they had partaken of a dainty supper 
they left with high spirits and pleasant 
memories. —[t was considered one of 
the best times they ever had, 

Mr. Russel Marshall has returned 
from the West where he had been 
working since last summer. He ex- 
pects to land a ood job so he can 
stay in ‘Toronto for wood. 

Mrs. S. Robertson of Preston en- 
tertained a few of her friends on New 
Year's Eve. “Vhey reported « glor- 
ious time but regretted that they had 
to leave on the last 11. $0 car so. chat 
they could not stay to celgbrate the 
midnight. 

Mr. Joseph Coles, who had been 
working as cutter in Getty and Scot’ s 
Shoe Factory in-Galt, hay been pro- 
moted to ussistant. foreman. Best 
congratulations. 

"The friends of Messrs N. Black 
and ‘Thos. Williams, of Kitchener, 
who had been on the sick list, will be 
glad to hear that they are recover- 
ing nicely. 


“Phe are having a real lovely winter ; 


and lots of snow so we can indulge in 
outdoor sports. Most of ux ge te 
Riverdale Park when the tobouuaning 
is eacellent. eis very weherous: of 
Mr. Horace Greig to lend us his hand- 
some big bob sleigh. 

“Voronto is getting famous for beings. 
one of the centres for sports. Some 
of us think of following Mr. Peter Me- 
Dougall’s example and learn to 
ski Pe will be our instructor 

A baby irl was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. HL. Bayliss, nee Florence Brown 


ot Hamilton on Dee, 30th, We are 
tad to report that Mrs. Bayliss and 
Tee. babyare dung) nleely Cone 
gratulations. 

Aonamber of intimate trends 


celebrated the New Year's Eve at the 
homeof Mr. and Mrs. Walter Bell 
who were great entertainer, Severtl 
ames and guessing and rapid) writ- 
ing contests were played, tollowed by 
lovely refreshments. 

January Yth was the birthday ot 
Mrs. Alex Buchan and alo the 34th 
anniversary of her marriie. A large 
ttatlivlig gave her a surprise party 
Where some amusing, games Were Ine 
dulged in. “Then very fine retresh- 
ments followed 

Mes. Absalom Martin and hepbaby, 
of Waterl are visiting with’ hee 
mother for a month. She expects ty co 
back next week 

On Saturday ever uary Lith. 
w horse ecroveal arated te tie YM 
CU. A. Room No 8. to sce Mr J. 
Shilton pive the story of Julius Caesar, 
He is a clear and gracetul: sign maker 
and the story, of Juliuy Caesar is very 
worth while and interesting. 

Many friends who knew Mrs. Frank 
Harris will be sorry to hear of her 
death. 


‘The deceased was not well for a 
long time and ha attack of pneu- 
monia which resulted in her death on 
Dec. With. She was Grace Buckle 
before her marriage. She was a very 
sweet woman and was popular every- 
where. We are sorry that she is not 
among us any more. We wish to 
extend our deepest sympathy to Mr. 
Frank Harris and his daughter. 

It isa sad thing that Pearl Her- 
man’s mother passed away on New 
Year's Day. She never recovered 
from the operation which she under- 
went two months ago. Pearl has 
been at home since the operation. 
Deep sympathy to her and her folks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Pilgrim, of 
Niagara Falls, were welcome guests 
of friends in Voronto during Christ- 
mas week, 

We extend cofigratulations to Mr. 
and Mrs. Algie Perry (Miss Sarah 
Franklin) of Norwich on the birth of a 
daughter, their second child, on De- 
cember 2nd. 

Mr. Alex. Buchan, Jr, who is now 
living in Chicago, spent the Chritmas- 
tide with his parents in “Voronto, and 
his return spent a few days in 
Windsor with his sister, Mrs. John 
Crough. 

Mr. Jonathan Henderson bought a 
new Star Sedan car some time a 
He was helping Mr. Summer of Sarni 
Ontario, repairing the barn and gar 
forafew wee waiting till the Good- 
sin ‘Uhresher Co. reopen soon. 

Mr.and Mrs. Henderson are active 

Ontario Mission workers at Sarnia. 
P. Fraser conducted the Sunday Serv 
on Dec. 14th and he was glad to incet 
his old school mates, Messrs. Wim. 
Wark, Stephen Baines and 5. 
Darew since 50 years ago. Miss Elsie 
Leckie signed a hymn graevtully at 
Sarnia, Ontario. 
} Mr. Samuel Averall, of Cookstown, 
Ontario, pulled down Naif of the 
verandah of his house Which was 
built about 70 years ago, His adopted 
jbuy * Joffre’ is now at Belleville 
hool 
Mr. Averall had his grain threshed 
on Dee. tat and it turned out good. 

‘Phe migsianary work among the 
leat peophe around) Cookstown and 
ity vicinity was successful. “Vhere 
was an average of thirty deaf people 
attending cach omission place this 
summer. ‘Uhe majority of farmers 
have their cars, being handy to. travel 
many miles to places + of fheennys. 

Mrs. Ursen Johiiston(nee Miss 
Maud ‘Vhomas) of Barrie, hoe inoved 
back to her place from! the fiospital 
recently. We beje that she is on 
the way tr Socovery 

Me. Geo. Dickson, of Fraserbury, 
Ontario, is busy selling wood from 
his 300 acres of bush every day in the 
winter. He lives ten miles: from 
Bracebridge, Ontario. He drives 3 
Ford car in the summer. He was 
born there and is well knives among 
Muskoka people. {le has four nice 
children. 


Mins Laura beriiope of Oniha, 
Ontares ea short visit to Mr 
Zammerman’s phice at Palgrave Ont- 


aro, and also Mr. Averall, at Cooks- 
town, Ontario. She was delighted tw 
visit them for the first time in her lite. 

Mr. Lawson hasbeen working for 
David Lennox of Phelpston, Onrthin. 
He has not decided yer wheiltcr_ he 
will stay there for anotl! 7 season. 

Mr.Samuel ones ot Palgrave, Oat 
wie Posie anen Loum Ford Car 

recently. He iy working: steadily at 
tae Flour Mill now. 

Mr, Wot Baird of Becton had the 
stroke fast mouth, but he is all right 
now. 

Mr. Po ‘Fraser has laid ff weark at 
Walker Parker Sli Cue this month 
On ac fat shat Riles, 


irl 
caré!’ 


Winter 
And Winter with her Yeafiuss weove 
Apd prisaned stream and drifting, 
snow. 
The brilliance of her heaven above, 
And of her carth below. 
—trom 


erate 
Miss Aitchison’s Ciass 

We hal seine shadowgraphs at our 
Chrinmas concert. Jowas in one of 
them so 1 shall tell about it. 

Mr. Lally was a doctor. Elwood 
Bell was a nurse. Mr. Lally pre- 
tended to cut open my body. He 
took out my heart, a rabbit, a nail, 
pincers and a hortle, “Then he sawed 
meup He forget to put my heart in 
so he cut hye seen aul gad put it in. 
{1 ted to walk byt fell, Mr. 
Lally and Ehvinid Bell helped me 
walk,  liverybody laughed.—S. Wall 


December twenty-fifth is Christmas | \ 


Day. 
born in Bethlchem. 
father and Mary was His mother. 
Joseph was +e hushand. Jesus 
(vas born in a stable and slept in aman | 
ge! 


It is Jesus’ birthday. Jesus was 
“God was His) 


E) 


fr. 

Some sheiherde watched their sheen 
at night. ‘} he angels came and sang 
to thay. sid them about 
went to Beth- 
and Jesus. | 


They saw anew in the 
was very bright. 


‘The star stopped and th: and Jesus. | 


Thev gave presents to Jesus. — Francis 
Meyette. 5 1 
Gordon wrote something alwnut 


pictures we had of Eskimos. 1 
nt to awrite about them too, 
litle Eskimo boys 
ving to wat pieces of seal. Another 
little boy was sick. His father 1: 
snme medicine to him. An 
washed her baby in oil, 

We saw some Eskimos catch a seal 
and pull it up. ‘ofthe ice. It was very 
heavy. ‘ 

One Eskimo caught a wolf in the 
snow and it put ona sled. Another 
v sat on the snow and caught 
fishes. 

At night the Eskimos rolled them - 
selves up in furand went to sleep on 
the floors of their houses. 

We «aw an Eskimo rowing a boat 
in the Arctic Oce 

January first 
We had a holiday. 
the boys played hockey. Wh 


year's Day. 
In the morning 
The Can- 


adiens played against the St Pats. 
“The score was six to four, “The 
anadiens won. In the afternoon 


ainst the Senators 
he score was nine to five, The 
Tigers won. Inthe ping we had 


We played three 
a sleighdrive 


on the ice. 


as 
deep and 
relay rac 


fast because it was very ¢ ‘Vhen: 
we went tothe dining We 
ate hot dogs and co! We enjoyed 


the party.—Alex. Glennie. 

Miss Aitchison told us a story about 
an Fskimo boy, Amustu  Amustu 
was a little Eskimo. boy. He had 
straight, black hair and black eves. 
His skin wasyellow. — Amustu lived in 
the Far North, His home was huilt of 
blocks of ice and. snow. “The dour 
was so low that Amustu had to creer 
on his hands and kn into the 
house. Amustu were 
fur. His mother 
clothes for him, His shoes were 
made of sealskin and his trousers + 
bearskin. Amustu had two deus 
They looked like wolves. Amustu 
used tocharness them fo his sled “and 
take long rides petimes he “tor 
his sister with him, —Margaret Bowen. 


Last summer Phyllis, Hilda, Albrina 
and J went to apienc. We played 


“New Year.” 


“They followed it | 


, hunury 


We put our lunch on the tahle 
“Then my cousins gave us 
We enjoyed it. 


hall. 
and ate it. 
a ride in the car. 


My mother, father and | wentto the 
country, We stayed three days. On 
"Thursday afternoon we came home. 


My brother gave ten cents to me. 
shr some canily in the store. 
ater Hilda and | went to the 
“The doctor filled my tecth. 
1 did not cry. 

On Saturdayafternoon 1 met Jean 
in the show. 1 met Francis 

‘agan-in church one morning. Twas 
surprised. Sadie M. Little. 


had a concert. 
nd | wore 


In the evening ¥ 
Sadie Little, Leone Sonue 
sunbeam dresses. Uhey x le 
and orange. We wore white stockings 
and black shoes. Nellie Black was 
Jack Frost. She wore w 
4 white blouse and w 

We danced. Nellie ‘Foyne, May 
atale and Florence Garside were 
snowmen, “They wore all ‘wool 
dresses, Donat Maitre, G. Webb, 
J. Cecchini, G. Rell, J. 
Varrance and 5. dwarfs. 
They “wore red coats, red trousers, 
red hats ani lo! and red shoes. 
They were looking for Santa Claus. 
nta cheered four time: ; 


—K. Lake. 


On. Saturday evening, December 
twenty seventh we went toa i 
chow in the assembly hall, We: saw 
pictures of Eskimos, “hey had yellow: 
skins and straight black hair. “They 
were dressed in fur and wore long 
hoots, We saw some Eskimos build 
ahouse of blocks of ic 

The window was made of ice: 
Hane War law and the pec crawled 
into the hot ‘on their hands and 
Knees, ‘Uhe Eskimos rode on sleds 
with dogs. Uhey went very f 
the snow. Once the dogs we 
nd barked, “Vhe Eskimos 
threw pieces of seal to them. At 
night the dogs slept in the snow. “Vhe 
wind blew hard. —Gordon Webb. 


Last summer | had German mea Hes. 
1 did not go home on June seventeen- 
1 Pwent to) Miss) Retd’s home 
Saturday night. She and | went to 


“Trenton. | bought some ice cream 
cones. My family came to see me 
We went to Picton and we pret my 
aunt, uncl were 


glad to sce them, We rede ina car 
toapicnic We wade inthe water, 
We went back to Picton, “Then we 
went to Montreal. We met my cou- 


sins. We shook hands with “them, 
We went to visitthe Catholic Church. 
Tr owas very pretty. E swan in the 
St Lawrence River. 1 learned to 
Savim and ride ina boat, My_ cousin 
my picture. Sh ave some 
lates ta ome. Another 
wea box of chocolates to me. | 
played with her baby, We went back 
te Fort William on Aunust fifteenth 


“Jean Victoria “Thompson 


On Christmas morning a Claus 
vent to the boys a rls ore 
ces and gave some nuts and candy 
tous off the Christmas trees. Mr 
{ally was Santa Claus He was 


dressed ina red coat trimmed with 
white fur, red trousers, yellow moc- 


He 


casing and a red and white toque 


and airl 
rls wave many boxestolus. “The 
ry osticks, Santa 
arto Mr. Burrell 
nikted him. 


Fsther Bowen. 


Faithful Friends 
av last fall 
The bluchird and the wre 
yy don cold winter months 
wre they come 


Ty hopping, in my snowy yard, | 
Che friendly sparrows slay, 

“Lhe starlingstoo, a merry crew, 1 
"They never go away. | 


1 feed these faithful friends each day, 
er the winter long; 

pleasant while | wait 
springtime sat 


—Cora 5. “Day | 


Learning to Skate | 
"Ven little brownies lived together. | 


cir names were; Red-Tie Blu 
Cap, Green-Cap, Yellow-Cap, Red- 
Coat, Bluc-Coat, Green 
Yellow-Coat, Bluc-Tie and Red-Cap. 
fan was the aldest sa the other 
brownies called him Captain Red- 
Cap. ‘Vhey had lots of fun. “Vhey 
Beal to learn to skate so they talk- 
ed to each other about it. 

“Ae aught to have some skates, 


~ 


said Red-Cap one morming. “We 
must learn tos “Why not 
make some es?) said Yollow- 


“We made our. steighs and 
We surely can make 


good plans) said Red 
tto work at once, “Vhe 
n torskate the more fun 


sooner we 
we shall have. 

The rest of us will get the work- 
shop in order.” By the time the 
shop was inorder, the silver was 
ly. 

Then the ten brownies went to 
work, How they did hammer and 
sing! Haw merry they w ere! 


“Avork is quite as much fun as 
play, 
Tf you do it aght” nai they. 
ie had a 
Ir 
The air was 
s was as smooth 


Before night cach brow 
beautiful lite pair of silvers! 
was a moonlight night. 
full « i 


frostand the 1 


vis the time to learn to ska 
1 Red-Can. 1 saw the 
rly skating to-day, Wt is so 
ice must be fine. 


We will be 


still 
Bring the new skates. 
off atonce, 
‘Away went the brownies, with their 
litle silver skates jingling at their sides, 
yoran upon the sme th ice with a 
of joy, In less than a mintue 
all had their skates strapped: on. 
Now, our brownies had never tried 
to skate before, i alo never 
any skates. had never 
any skates on. But they 
hove and qirls skate, and it 
so casy. 
Surely brownies ought to be able to 
ate! Just move off quietly, with 
an easy, swinging, ghding motion ee 
said aptiin, Red-Cap. “These 
skates seem rather wabbly, said Green 
T don’t think | have them on 


righ 
Just then he stood up. 
His feet shot around in five or six 
avs. Hisarmswent round, 
nner. . 


aid we you see 
how fast his h went? 
They got so mixed up, | couldn't tell 


from the other.” 
Good! said Blu 
his sides with 
“He lor 
ther-cock 
text,” 


| holding 
a burst -of langhter. 
just like a double wea- 
“Your turn will come 
said Green-Cap. “He who 
1, laughs best.” 
ini soon sto) 
captain tatled, * 
1 hefore, 


pped. 
Attention,” 
he, * 


, widing motion. 
Cap stamped 
etn started, 


swings 
Gr 
much in 


around 


100 


<> 


He should have done as [told him. 

We will show him how 

“Well, said Green-! 
look on.” 

Red-Cap didn’t know how much 
trouble boys and girls have tp learn to 
Beales 


Ls A 
Ne hag not seen them fall, either. 
He saw them aj their best. 
He didn’t know how much time it 
akes to learn to skate. 
*Ready!*” said the captain. “Soin 
hands! Go!" 

Nine pairs of silver skates began to 
wabble. ‘They wouldn't. glide at all. 
"They wabbled faster and faster. 
Shen. they sho fony different 
wal “The brawnies: arms and legs 
ewan to go round and round. ; 

‘What a clattering they did make! 

“Steady there!” shouted Green- 
Cap. “Why don’ you move off 
quietly with an easy. swinging, gliding 
motion?” 

But they didn't have time to do as 
he told them. He clapped his hands 
upon his sides. He laughed until the 
futons flew: off hislittle coat. “Now 
there are nine double’ weather-cocks 
going,’* said he 

“There was much knocking together 
of heads and hands and feet. 

‘The brownies were so mixed up 
that Green-Cap couldn’ ¢ are anything 
very clearly for more than a minute. 

At last Red-Cap knocked his head 
against Blue-Cdp’s head, and down 
they both went. 

In falling they struck against the 
others, and all went over like a set of 
nine-pins. 

“He who laughs last laughs best, at 
shouted Green-Cap. ‘1 see you 
learned from me how to skate.”” 

“Then they ail laughed together. ey] 
think we shall have many falls before 
we learn said ReisCoat, “Then 
they hegan to practice in carnest. 

Every little while one fell over, bur 
that didn't hurt much. “The falling 
iy made it interesting; it made each 
one more careful. “They all liked 
skating better hecause it waa hard to 
fearn. : , 

Soon Red-Cap could skate a little. 

“Did you see that? Just watch me a 
1 Red-Cap. And he skated ayain. 
“Ah! D have it now, said Green- 

And he too, skated off, 

Isn't this fine sport!” aud Red- 
Tie 

In less than an hour all could skate. 
“They soon began to. start off quictl: 
with an casy, swinging, gliding mo- 
tion, “There, that’s the way hoys 
and girls skate,"” said Red-Cap. 

“They soon learned to skate a figure 
eight. 

“Then they learned to write their 
names on the icc. Before morning 
ckward as well as 
uild skate as fast as 


net seen them trying to 
‘ 


Ca 


1 
Coat. 
fall a thousand times to learn such 
sport as this.” 


“Len little brownie men 
Ran upon the ice, 

Buckled on their little skates, 
‘And said, ‘‘Now thisis nice.” 


y had never skated; 
d only seen it done: 
ch said he Hd do 


“They started out to try ity 
Army and legs swung, 

Looked like ten w eather-cocks, 
Driven by the blast. 


Down the brownies tumbled, = 
o'er heads they turned; 
Bur they kept on trying 


“Vill skating they had learned, 


Once upon a time there lived a 
_ very rich King whose name was 
Midas, and he hada little daughter 
whom he loved dearly. E 

"Vhis King was fonder of gold than 
of anything else in the whole world, 
or if hes did love anything better, it 
was the one little daughter who played 
so merrily beside her father’s foot- 
stool. ss 
But the more Midas loved his 
daughter, the more he wished tw be 
rich for her suke. He thought, fool- 
ish man, that the best thing he could 
do for his child was to leave her the 
biggest pile of glittering gold that had 
ever been heaped together since the 
world began. 

When he worked in his garden, he 
used to wish that the roses had leaves 
made of gold; and once when his 
daughter brought him a handful of 
yellow buttercups, he exclaimed, 
**Now if these had only been real gold, 
they would have been worth yather- 
ing.” 5 
“What a happy, man 1 should be,’’ 
he said one day, “if only the whole 
world could be made of gold, and if 
it all belonged to me!"* 

When Midas looked up one day 
from counting his piles of gold he saw 
a young man with a cheery, rosy face 
standing in the room. “The stranger 
seemed kind aid pleasant, and Midas 
was not afraid at all: 

“You are a rich man, friend 
Midas,"” the visitor said; “*l doubt if 
any other room in the whole world 
has as much yold in itas th 
+ “Phat may be," said Midas, “‘but 
| wish it were much more; and think 
how many years it has taken to gather 
ital! only | could live for a thou- 
sand years, thet! | might be really 
nich.” 

“Then you are not content?’ 
asked the stranger. Midas shook 
his head, and said) °° 1 am tired of 
vetting money with so much trouble. 
U should like everything TE touch to be 
ch d into be 
“The stranger smiled. Are you 
quite sure, Midas, that you would 
never be sorry if your wish were 
granted?”” he asked. 

** Quite sure,” said Midas; ** I 
ask nothing more to make me perfect- 
ly happy.”" 

“ hetit be ay you wish, then,” 
said the stra “from to-morrow 
at sunrise you will have your desire 
everything you touch w ill be chang 
ed into gold,” 

Whe fyure of the stranger then 
grew brighter and brighter, so. that 
Midas fad to tlose hiy eyes; and 
when he opened them again he saw 
only a yellow suibedin i the room, 
and all around hith ylitered the 
precious vold which he fad sete tis 
life in gathering. 

How Midas longed for the next 
day to come! He scurcely slept that 
night, but lay still unl at last the sui 
rose, and the first rays shone through 
his window and made bright the room, 

What was dis delight when he saw 
that the bedcover on tbich his hands 
rested had become «woven Yloth 
the purest wand brightest gold! 
started up and caught hel} ot the bed- 
post: instantly it became a golden 
pillar 

He pulled aside the window -curtan 
ndthe tassel grew heavy in his hand: 
of gold! He took up + 
table, and at hiy first 
ea bundle ot thin gelden 
ng could be 


it was a iit 
th 


book tr: 
touch it hee 
Jeaves, in which no Fe 
seen. 

Midas was delighted with his good 
fortune; he took hiy spectacles from 
his pocket and putt 1, so that he 
might see more clearly what he was 
about. 

But to his surprise he coulll nor sce 
through them; He clear glasses Hin 


“turned into gold, and, of coutse, 


though they were worth a great deal 
of money, they were of no more use 
‘as spectacles. 

Midas thought this was rather an- 
noying, but he soon forgot all abou 
He went downstairs, and how he 
laughed with pleasure when he noticed 
that the railing became a bar of shin- 
ing gold as he rested his hand on it; 
even the rusty iron latch of the yarden 
door turned yellow as soon as_his.| 
fingers pressed it. 

He went from bush to bush and 
touched the Howers. 


‘THE CANADIAN 


what was the matter. 
down from her chair, and running to 
her father, she threw her arms lovingly 
around his knees. 

Midas bent down and kissed her; 
he fek that his little daughter's love 
was a thousand times more precious 
than all the gold he had gained since 
the stranger came to visithim. ** My 
precious, precious little girl!"’ he 
said, butahere was no answer. 

Alas! what had he done? “Vhe mo- 
ment that his lips had touched his 
child's forehead a change took place. 


And the beauti- | Her sect, rosy face hardened and 


ful pink and red colour faded from the | became a glittering yellow colour; 


roses, the violets became. stiff, and * 
then glittered among bunches of hard | 


yellow leaves. 
howers of snow-white blossoms no 


longer fell from the cherry-trees ; the © 


tiny petals were all changed into flakes 
of solid gold, which littered so bright- 
lyin the sunlight that Midas could not 
bear to look at them. 

But he was quite satisied with his 
morning's work, and went back to 
the palace for breakfast feeling very 
happy. 

Just then he heard his little daugh- 
iz bitterly, and she came run- 
ning into the room subbing as if her 
heart would break. How now, 
little lady,"’ he said, “* pray what is 
the matter with you this morning?"" 

“Oh dear, oh dear, such a dread- 
ful thing has happened!"’ answered 
the child. ** | went to the garden to 
gather you some roses, and they are 
all spoiled; they have grown quite 
ugly, and stiff, and yellow, and they 
have no scent; what can be the 
matter?”’ and she cried bitterly. 

Midas was ashamed to confess that 
he was to blame, so he said nothing, 
and they sat down at the table. “Vhe 
King was very hungry, and he poured 
outa cup of coffeg and helped him- 
self to some fish. 

But the ant his lips touched the 
coffee it became the colour of gold, 
and the next im tit harden 
a solid lump. Yh dear me! 
claimed the King, rather surprised. 
What is the matter, father?” asked 
his litle daughter. 

“Nothing, child, nothing,” he av 
swered; “eat your bread and milk be 
fore it gets cold."” 

“Then he looked at the nice litle 
fish on his plate, and he ¢ 
edits tail with My Rager 
horrorat wes at once changed into 


gold. 
He took one of the hot cakes, and 
he had scarcely broken it when the 


white flour changed into yellow crumbs 
which shone like grainy of hard sea- 
sand. 

“Edo not see how 1 am going to 
wet any breaklast,"’ he said to him- 
selt; and he looked with envy at_his 
litle daughter, who had dried her 
tears and way eating her bread and 
milk hungrily. 
nder if it will be the same 
he thought; “* and if su, 
how am Pgoing to live if all my tood 
is to be turned inte gold?” 

Midas beyan to yet very anxious, 
and to think abour many things that 
hud never thought of belore. 
Here qe the very ciettoet Hevdk fant 
that cduld be set before a King, and 
yet there was nothing that he could 
eat! 

“Phe poorest workman siting down 
to wetust of bread and a cup of water 
was hette n King Midas, whose 
dauny thod was worth ity weight in 
Fi 


He begantte doubt whether, alter all, 
riches were the only good thing in the 
world, and he was se hungry: that he 
yaive a uroun, & 

His lide daughter noticed that Mi- 
dasate nothing, and at first she sat still 
! at him, and trying to find out 


‘her beautiful brown curls hung like 
wires of gold from the small head. 

He began to wring his hands, and 
to wish that he was the poorest man 
in the wide world, if the loss of all 
his money might bring back the r 
colour to his dear child's face. 

While he was ig despair he sud- 
denly saw @ stranger standing near the 
«door, the same visitor he had seen 
yesterday, and who had granted 
wis 


Well, friend Midas,"’ he said, 
“pray how are you enjoying your 
gold Midas shook his head. 


lam very unhappy,’’ he said. 
ry unhappy, are you? exclaim- 
edthe stranger. “And how does that 
happen; have | not kept my promise; 
have you not everyghing that your 
heart d Bye 


ined?" 

“Gold is not everything,” anywered 
Midas; “‘and I have lost all that my 
heart really cared for. 

“Ah,” said the stranger, “Tyee you 
have foupd out something since yeste! 
day. ‘Vell me truly, which of these 
things do you really think iy most 
worth—your own little daughter, alive 
that gold statue of a child. 
lite daughter, my litle 
sobbed) Midas, wringing 
his hands. “I would not have given 
one of her curls for the power of 
changing all the world into gold, and | 
would yive all 1 possess for a cup ot 
cold water and a crust of bread.” 

“You are wiser than you were, 
Midas.”’ said the stranger. 
“Hell me, do you really wish to wet rid 
of your wift of turning everything inte 
wold?” 


daughter!” 


* said Midas, “it iy hatetul 
tty me. 
“Go, 


J plan 


then,’ said the stranger, 

eqite the nver that thaws 
{atthe bottom of the garden; take also 
a pitcher of the same water, and 
sprinkle it over anything that you w ish 
to change back again from gold: into 
what it was betore.”” 

King Midas bowed low, aint when 
he litted his head the stranger was 
nowhere to be seen. 

You will believe that the king lost 
nonme, but ran towards the river 
On reaching the water he jumped in, 
and came Hut elil tie Tile dei 

‘Then he dipped @ pitcher into: the 
water, and how gladhe way to see 
that it became just a common pitcher, 
and Iden one as it had been 
five minutes before. 

Midas hurried back to the 
the pitcher of water, 
thing he did was to sprinkle it 
the golden tyure 
| ui Would ave bughed to see 

how the rosy Colourcame back to her 
Chiveks, and how she bexan to sneeze 


palace with 


and choke, hay surprised she wats (0 
find herself dripping wet, and her 
ver her. 


| father still throwing w ate 
| For you see the lit 


girl did not 
white golden 


know that she had be 

sual 

Vanything from the moment when she 

Fran to kiss her father. ~Chisholm 
Readers. - 


| 


Byers daty we omit obscures scnie 
tath we should have Lnown, Ruskin 


Then she got | 


The Two Kittens 


« 
And 


sh wil 


& tho inuuse,” said the bigger cat, 

ll have Lhe mouse! We'll nee about that, 
co V6 tlutt ivuing ” sald the Older one. 
You ait Imye: that mouse,” sald the 


1 ou before ‘Lwan a storiny night 

Wien theca two aittean bogau 19 tight, 
nuit Look hor aw He 

Ail swept the two kittens out of the ruvin. 


‘The round was covered with frostand »nuw, 
And the two little kittens tad nowhere Wo Ku: 
So they laid: thous down on @ mat at the dour, 
While) the ukl woume finished sweeping th 


‘Then they cropt in x quiet as utice, 
All wet with snow and coll as be 
For they thought “would be better, thud 


it 
and sleep than Lo quarrel and fil 


Androclus and the Lion 


In the great city of Rome, ther 
lived many years ago a poor slav 
named Androclus. Very _ terribl 
things he suffered at the hands of hi 
cruel master, until unable to bear hi 
miseries any longer, he ran away an| 
hid in the forests that lay beyond th 
city Walls. But little could he find ¢ 
eat inthe woods, and each day growin 
weaker, he at last crept into a cave | 
die. Stretched upon the floor he fell int 
adeep sleep, whence he was wakene 
by the roaring of a lion who entere 
the cave, limping and in great pair 

Androclus saw that there was a lary 
thorn in the lion's paw. “Vhouy 
much afraid he took the paw in h 
hands and with a quick, strong pul 
drew out thethorn. Immediately t] 
pain was relieved. “The lion lick 
Androclus’ hands, rubbed his he; 
against him and lay down at his fee 

Androclus was no longer afrai 

That night lion and slave slept side | 
side. Next morning the lion wento 
into the woods, but soon came ba} 
bringing with him food for Androcle 

“Vhis he did for many days, and ¢ 
slave was happier in the cave than 
had ever been in his master's hous 

Atlength, Roman soldiers, travelli 
through the woods, found Androcl 
and brought him back to Rom 

According to the law, slaves w 
ran away must ight with wild anim 


inwring before the people. “To ma 
these animals fercer no food 4 
iven for days beforehand. Into ¢ 


ring,then, they brought Androclis 
an appointed day. “Thousands 
people sat above on raised seats 
watch the hyht. No one uttered 
word of pity tor the poor slave. 
door inthe wall opened, and a hun, 
lion leaped in With a roar, 
rushed towards the slave who leap 
lightly aside as the lion sprang up 
him. ‘Phen a strange thing happeny 
“There was acry of joy from the sl: 
as he threw his arms about the lid 
who liked his hands. 1 BI 
tainst him Andyoclus faced the peor 
"Vhe old friends bad met once mg 
he crowd gazed in astonishme 
id whed Androcluy what ma 
power he had over the beast. 1 
Androclus told them of his mis 
with his master, and of his happy d 
intheeave. “Lam aman,” said | 
“Ser no man has been kind tor 
It has remained for a wild 
love and protect me’ the he 
of the people © moved, 
ened we 


the slave and th 


both So Androclus became 4 | 
matt, and for years after he and 
lion Were among the sights of 
Rone. 


The Two Geuis 
sarteth at the 
upposite ends, to ¢ 


that was only 
enough for one to cross at a 
Meeting at the middle of the bri 


neither would yield to the ol 
“Phey locked horns and fought tor 
right of w unl fell into 
torrent b and were drowned, 


Lend a Hand 


If you cannot on the occan rail among the =wift= girl he ever knew. 


t 
Rocking on ihe hiehest billows, laughing at the 
mor yon ier! 
You ean Mand ane the ol 
You cal Lt Nad to help them aa they taucch 
ed ett bots RAY. ns 
if ‘are too weak to jcurney up the moun- 
Wt yon ina wer’ apa 
You can sii wi ae ‘the valloys, ax tho multl- 
‘You can chantin happy measure ax they slow: 
en ty pane AUR: 
Thiough’ they may forget the ringer, they will 
‘not forget the wong. 


If you have not gold and silver over ready to 
comment; 


It you eannot towand the needy reach nn Fy 
open hat ; 
fait the alti to!. yer the erring you 


siisciple, sitting at the Mast 


Tf you cannot in the harvest xarner: uptherich- 
cee Benen: x 

Many a grain both ripe and xolden will the 
carcless reapers leave. 

Go and glean anon the brinre 
‘againel the wall 

i For it may be that theirshadows hile the heavy 
h feat wheat of all. 


If you earnol 
mouiier (ene, 
If. when fre and #1 


growing rank 


Hor rave peureelt a 


sare thickest, the 


work for yan todo, 
When the Tatletteld 1x mewn seo with, 
‘arefill trend, 
é Youcan bear awny the wonnded, you can cover 
tea sup the dead, 
Do not then stand idly watehing forsome great: 
or work tole 
Fortune f< a lazy goddess she will never come 
t es to you. 
' Goandtoltinany vineyant. do not fear to do 
‘and dare. 
1} Ityon wanta field of Inbour you can foil it | 
anywl Author unktuwn 
H When Tip Gained a Name | 
f icontinned from first page) | 


Beth) wakens,”” he 


porch §: 
it i'm needed.”’ And he ran out to | 
i! take part in the ball game. 

) Good fortune smiled on Vip that day | 
if and he thrilled with his old feeling of | 
superiority. It certainly was satisfying 
to show Peggy that she was just a girl, 

‘ after all. In his excitement, Vip had 
forgotten everything but the game, anul 
hy happening to glance toward the corrals, 
| ‘ he suddenly wuered a frightened cry, 
} 


threw: down his ball and started to run. 
| saw was Beth, making her 
| fd the fence. She arted 
to follow him, he knew, and had had 
her atiention drawn toward the catle 
She was probably looking for the little 
* which she always was bi 


ole inthe fence where the wire 
was broken. He ran as fast as he 
could, but it seemed that he never 
ih would reach her. He stumbled and 
almost fell, then picked himself up, 
and started on. He could no longer 
see the opening in the fence, for Beth 
Was already trying to get through it. 
Fear seemed to make his feet heavy as 
ti lead, and he stumbled again. — At that 
if moment, something shot past him. — It 
4 was Peggy, swift as a bird in its fight. 
Oh, how thankful Tip was to see her 
pass him thistime! Beth's yellow head 
and one plump little leg were already 
poked through the opening of the 
fence, when Pegpy seized her and 
dragged her back. 
i A moment or two later, she handed 
Beth over to Vip and began wiping the 
blood from her brown arm, on which 
was an ugly, jagged cut. “IT caught 
it on the barbed wire,”* she explained, 
breathing very fast. She sank down 
‘on the ground to rest, while Vip could 
only gasp, “‘O Peggy! Peggy!” 
L The day came when Tip found him- 
} self at home again, with a mind richly 
stored with knowledge of western 
ranch life, and something infinitely bet- 
ter, of which he was only dimly con- 
H scious. He had been home justiwo 
* weeks when Wade asked one di 


“Wes, do you nutice « difference 
: ‘ Tip? 
{ “should say 1 do! 
Weston. 
Hie Thaven’t heard him brag but once 


fe since he came home; 

te “What did he say then 
f “Why, he said that his cousin ? 
i could beat any due of us rinsing, ally 


that she was the smartest and finest 


“Oh well, that wasn't bragging ae 
bout himself. Tip's all right now, 
{ ghink Tl call him ‘Tiptop all the time 
how, because he really and truly is a 
tiptop fellow. 


“One of These Little Ones” 


Edwin, with blouse torn and face and 
hands generously covered with soil, ran 
breathlessly toward his pretty mother, 
who in crisp daintiness of fresh sum- 
mer attire sat on the hotel porch em- 
broidering. ‘“‘O, mother!’”” hecried, 
“they're digging a well nearthe stable 
and it’s more fun. May 1 go. bare= 
foot?” 

“You look disgraceful enough al- 
ready,”’ said his mother as she care- 
fully drew her white duck skirt. away 
from his rather muddy shi “Lam 
ashamed of you. ‘There's no use 
buying anything nice for you to wear. 
"That handsome linen blouse is ruined. 
How did you tear it 

**T was climbing a little way on 
the windmill. Tam sorry, mother,’” 
was the meck reply, ‘* but mayn't | 
please go barefoot? 

“1 suppose sor bur don’t come 
near moet don't like pigs She 
turned from the dishevelled little fellow 
in disgust, and he walked slowly awa 
all his eager buoyance departed. 

“Wasn't he a sight?”” she 


must admit that 1) do.” “The old 
lady's voice was gentle and hermanner 
was almost apologetic, but the boy's 
mother flushed under the mild gaze. 
“Twas sorry that you sent your son 
away fecling he was in high distayour. 
n't expect he; little boys to 
nin the country, and clothes 
now and then 
Twish my son to 


he a gentle- 


man,”” said the mother, coldly, as she 
took up her work and set her 
needle in precisely. For a few mo- 


ments nothing was siti then the 
elder woman softly touched the hand 
of the younger. 5 

“* May I tell you a little story?" she 


Why, yes, certainly.” 
Lused to have very little pa- 
tience with my little son when he 
would soil or muss his clothes, and 1 
would often scold or punish him. for 
being careless. Now, when | re- 
member his baby check streaked with 
dirt over which had coursed the t 
that my harshness had caused, 
arms 4 
his forgiveness. 

“He was a manly little fellow 
he did tn 


my 
he to hald him and Hong to ask 


. and 
soto please me, but one 
can’t expect perfection of a. fc 
old, Late one afternoon he came in 
almost completely covered with mud. 
Hehad been sailing a tiny ship ina 
a puddle in the yard 1 was heartily 
ashamed of him, Prold him inno uncer- 
in terms what Ethought of his appear- 
nce, and | put him to bed early as a 
punishment. 
“* When he finished his usual evening 
prayer, he added, “And, dear Dod, 
make me a good boy, if you. possibly 
tan” 1 smiled, for 1 thought im 
severity was having its cfeet and the 
pathos of the petition, which has wan 
my heart ever since, did not touch 
me then 

““Trwas twelve that night when a 
croupy cough startled me from my 
sleep and at three lock in’ the 
morning, the doctor whoshad worked 
over my boy for two hours, told me 
there was no hope. 1 took my darling 
in my arms, and choking back my 
sobs, told him as best | could that he 
was going to Heaven. 

isn't dood enough,” he gasped 
What was the end. My baby, my 


THE CANADIAN’ 


only baby, went from me feeling thi 
he was not worthy. to enterthe home 
where little children are so lovingly 
hidden.” 

‘Two frail old hands 


se suddenly 
clasped in two strong aaere ie eyes 


ed kindly into those that were now 
overflowing. 

“*1 didn't mean to make you cry, 
dear, 1 just wished to help—to help 


- you to understand your little son." 


“Vou have helped me. Come 
with me, won't you? Lwith to find 
him, and kiss him dirt and all.""—Ad 
vance. 


The Winding Way 

Once upona time there were two men 
who agreed that it was their duty to 
lead the people out of the dark valley 
and up tothe bright sunshine of the 
mountain top. “"From there," they 
said, ‘‘all shall see the broad world as 
it really is."* 

So they turned toward the base of 
the mountain. 

‘The Idealist declared, “We will go 
straight forward and upward, for it 
would be hase compromise for tis to 
face this way and that rather than to 
Koop aur eyes fixed steadfastly on the 
summit.”” 

Rut the Practical Man demurred, 
saying, Uhe thing we are after is to 
tet tothe summit, and to take the 
cople with us. Many of them have 
not the courage and the strength to 
endure the difficulties of the rocks 
and briers and fallen trees. 

“Nay, nay,’ ’said the Idealist, “we 
shall be showing weakness if we go 
not straight ahead.” 

“Perhaps,” the Practical Man, 
‘Stmay coally require more. steadfi 
nd faith in one’s purpose, and 
er skill and patience as a leader, 
to go the roundabout way than to 
pursue ablind course. However, go 
your way and [will go mine.” 

Many were they who applauded the 
inflexible purpose of the Idealist, and 
some followed him, , 

“Khe Practical Man and his party, 
winding this way and that, but ever 
upward, presently reached the sum- 
mit. After atime they sent a search 
party which found the Idealist far 
down, scratched. by thorns, bruised 
by the rocks, exhausted and deserted, 
unable to go. further, but muttering, 
“Just the same, mine is the right 
way.” 
ome excellent people would rather 
stick to a particular way of striving for 
a goodeénd, than to in the end. 

tt would he easy to weit parable 
about the group. that took the casy 
path and lost sight of the object, while 
the man who went straight ahead over 
the rocks and through the briers, 
top. But a con- 
experience in “mount 
climbing leads us to say that we 
throw in every time with the om 
akes the winding way—provided 
lly knows the route. At any 
at's the only way to get r- 
age humanity to the top. The Con- 
tinent. 


£ 


If you wish to be miserable, think 
about yourself, about w you want, 
what you like, what respect people 
nd then to you no- 
You will spoil 
you will make 
ry for yourself out of everything 
which God sends yous you will be as 
wretched ay you Charles 
Kingsley 


choose, 


\ 

‘Vhere are people so eager to reach | 
the top that they pay little heed to the | 
kind of ladders they are climbing. It 
is possible to clinth to misfortune ay 
well as falpinte tv 


whose tears were long since shed look- | 
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JN. Horn, Alagter Hakew 
Tho object of the Province in founding 
taining thin Mehoot i« to afford educational 
advantages to all ty youth of the Prov 
whoare, on account of eg ine: ither 
or total, unable to reecive tuafruction in the 
common schools 
All deat pereona bet woon the 
twenty, not being defolent In in 
from cont ue dinense, who are bona 
residents of the Province of Ontario, will bead 
mitted as pupils, 
Parents, guardians or friends who are able to 
= Will be charged the sum of 940 per year for 
Tuition, Boke and medical attendance 
ail be Curniahed tree. 


of even and 
lect and free 
q 


Clothing must 
mut 
friends, 


It in hoped that all ha: charge of deat 
children: ont MI shen Ut of liberal 
vermns offered the Government fur thelr 
education and improvement, 


Bg- The Kegular Annual School Term begine 
on the second Wednoway In Maptember, and 
‘loses the third Wednesday InJune of each year, 
‘Any information ea to the terme of admirsion 
for puplis, eter, will be giten Upon application 
to me by letter or other: 


mall matter 
‘one unless tl 


A letters, pack: 
[Seer Sapietsalrem sa follows 
-— ——-—- ———_ name or pupil 
SCHOOL FOR THK DKAF 
HELLEVILLE, ONT. 
£47 \'repny postage. exprom or freight charges 
ty all canes, 


I WOULD BK GLAD TO HAVE BVERY 
person who receives this 

nanea and post office addresses of the parents 
of deaf children not id 


known to them, so U 
particulars concernll School, and in- 
form them where @ what ineane thelr 


children ean be fn 
CB. COUGHLIN, M.D. Superintendent 
BRLLEVILER, ONT. 


School for the Blind 
HRANTFORD, ONT 
NCIAL SCHOOL) FOR 
id struction of Hind 
rantford, Ontario, For 


WB. AC 


Heinetpal. 


FRANK SMITH 


TAXE SERVICE 


1 
Deaf and city pointe or railway ste- 
Hons. 
1 passer : 
passengers... 


Far more passengere 2c each 
ASK FOR SMITHS TAXIS, 


group of buildings that constitute 
[the plant of Queen's University at 
Kingston, Ont., and we regret 
that we “have not room for more of them. 

This University was founded by Royal Char- 
ter in 1841, and is recognized as being in the 
front rank of Canadian universities, and enjoys a 
very high reputation throughout North America. 
The first class met in 1842 with only ten students, 
but the attendance has steadily increased, till now 
there is a yearly enrolment of over 3000 students, 
coming from all parts of Canada. Fully com- 
mensurate with this increase in registration has 
been the growth of the influence of Queen’s upon 
the ‘educational activities and thought of Canada 
and of the great part she has played in moulding 
the character and ideals of young Canadians. 
This University has blazed many a new trail and 
led the way in the introduction of many new ideas 
and methods into Canadian education. For in- 
stance, Queen’s was the first Canadian University 
1o institute student self-government; the first col- 
lege to provide facilities to extra-mural students 
tor further study, and the first to establish a sum- 

mer school, 

Queen’s occupies an ideal location close to fhe 
shore of Lake Ontario and within sight of the fa- 
mous Thousand Islands, and is equally famous 
for the beauty of her grounds and halls. The 
buildings, which comprise twelve class and labora- 
tory halls. two assembly halls, a new library, an 
observatory, a gymnasium, a rink, the official re- 
sidence of the Principal, and the women's. re- 
sidence, are constructed of limestone; and the 

ination of vine-clad grey buildings and leafy 

nues gives to Queen's a general atmosphere of 

culture, beauty and dignity equalled by few other 
Universities on the continent. 

‘The latest addition to the facilities of Queen’s 
is the Douglas Library, costing $400,000. It 
stands on the northwest comer of tie Campus, 
and contains spacious, well-lighted reading rooms, 


Owramto Hatt, Qcies'xzUxivensrry. 


great tiers of books said to unequalled for refer- 
‘ence purposes by any other Canadian University, 
and well equipped administration offices. 

The city of Kingston, in which stands this splen- 
did group of buildings, is situated at the junction 
of the St. Lawrence River and Lake Ontario, 
and is one of the beauty-spots of Canada. 

Kingston is at the beginning of,the Thousand 
Islands, and is the point of departure for manyjof 
the sight-seeing steamers. “The numerous grey 
stone buildings, many of them replete with his- 
toric interest, have gained for Kingston the name 
of ‘“The Limestone City,”’ and create an atmos- 
phere of solidity and of Old World restfulness, 
that forms one of the city’s chief attractions. 

Large enough to enjoy the advantages of a 


1, D. Prascne\t 


city, Kingston is yet small enough to offer many 
of the pleasures of the country. A writer sa 
sie : = ae 

Kingston is the aristocrat among thé cit of 
Ontario, having a history in Indian and French 
as well as in English times, under the names of 
Cataraqui, Fort Frontenac and Kingston. It was 
the chief town of the old Mecklenburg and Mid- 
land Districts. It became the first capital of the 
United Provinces of Canada in 1841. In it the 
Government of Upper Canada was inaugurated, 
July 8, 1792, and the first counties, with their 
apportionment into parliamentary ridings, were 
proclaimed i in the same month and year. 

“It has given perhaps more great men to the 
public life of the country than any other place in 
Canada, from the settlement of the Loy 
down to the present time. Among them are S$ 
John A. Macdonald, Sir Oliver Mowat, the Hon. 
Alexander Mackenzie, Sir Alexander Campbell, 
the Hon. John Macauley, Mr. Justice Britton, 
Sir Geo. Kilpatrick, and Richard Cartwright, 
grandson of the Hon. Richard Cartwright, 
M.L.C. 

“‘Tts Univeristy—Queen’s—was the first in 
the Province to begin the work of teaching 
Kingston has always ‘been a military post, and is 
the seat of the Royal Military College of Canada." 


‘ 


What we read has an actual effect on us. 
Books are al also like people in that. The people 
among Whom you spend most of your"time will 
make you more or less like them, and ‘the books 
you read will make your mind something like 
themselves. If we get into the habit of ing 
silly or careless or cheap literature, we gradually 
lose the power to read what is strong and true and 
fine. It is occasionally necessary © a wood 
deal of trouble to read a fife book,~ just as-it re- 
quires care and time to do a fine © of work. 
But it is worth the trouble. © Whatyis called a 
taste for good literature is one of the most de- 
lightful possessions in life We must ,begin to 
get this taste while we are still very young or we 
run a risk of never getting it.—Exchange. - 


it is my pleasure and occupa- 
ti : : 

_ “What do you think about as you 
sit here. : 

“*All sorts of things—what | have ei 
‘{What have you read?”’ 
“Everything that I could get hold of | ve 
—novels, poetry, history and travel." bi 


*“What novelist do you like best? 
_ The answer came, promptand deci- , " 


“He loved the pao he show | 
greater belief in humanity than Thack- 


‘The Autocrat of the Book-Shelves 


Almost nine centuries ago a lonely 
monk, known afterward as the Arch- 
bishop of Poictiers, wrote down in a 
monastery the following words, which 
have lost none of their eloquence or 
truth through lapse of time. 
there be a more exquisite tribute to] 
the fellowship of books? 

“‘Our house is empty, save only 
myself and the rat and mice, who 
nibble in solitary hunger. . There - is 
no voice in the hall, no tread on the 
stairs. The clock has stopped,.. 
mp creaks no more. 

I sit here with no company 
but books, dipping into dainty honey- 
combs of literature. 
world’s history find their focus in a| sweet. 
library. Thisis the pinnacle of the 
temple from which we may see all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory 


eHow do you prove that?’’ 
“Well, take Thackeray's Vanity | 
Fair; it is clever and satirical, but there , 
is only one good character, and he was 
a fool; butin Dickens you come across 
character after character that you can't 


ing. 
“How about poetry; what pocts do 


years ago. Herrick, Churchill, Shen- 
stone and others.”” 

‘Why do you like them?’’ 
““They are so pretty, 0 easy so un- 
derstand; you know what they mean. 
They speak of beauty and flowers and 
love; their language is tuneful and 


All minds in the 


“*You have read Shakespeare?"” 
“Yes, every play, again and again." 


‘Which do you like best?”’ 

‘T like them all, the historical and 
1 have never seen 
one acted, but to me King Lear is his 


“1 keep Egypt and the Holy Land the imaginative. 
in the closet next the window. 
the side of them are Athens and the 
Never was such an As the missionary went out the old } 
shoemaker doubled over farther in his 
chair, alone with his thoughts, alone 


1 call with his kingdom. 


empire of Rome. 
army mustered as I have here. 

**T can put my haughtiest 5 
up or down as it pleases me. 
“Plato,” and he answers ‘Here'—a 
noble and sturdy soldier. 
“Here’—a host in himself. “Demos- | 
thenes, ‘Cicero,’ “Tacitus,’ “Pliny’— ° 
‘Here,’ they answer,and smile at_me 
in the immortality of youth. 

**Modest all, they never speak unless 
Bountiful all, they. never 

And they are all at 

My architects are 

d day without sound 
of hammer; my painters designing, my 
poets singing, my_ philosophers dis- 
coursing, my historians and theologians 
weaving their tapestries, my gen 
marching about without noise or blood. 

“1 hold all Egypt in fee simple. 
build not a city, but empires ata word. 
I can say as much of all the Orient as 
he who was sent to grass did of Baby- 


Storybook People 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin! 
‘What sort of story would you think , witchcraft 
belongs to such a curious nam: 
“‘Died,”’ you know, means “of many , boo 
colors,”’ and the Pied Piper was 
refuseto answer. 
peace together. 
building night an 


nes 
jueer long coat from heel to 


jue cye>, cach like a pin, 
hair, yet «war thy wkin. 


His story, as you can see, is told in 
‘obert Browning, the great 
English poet, wrote the poem for a 
small boy named Willie Macready, 
without intending it to be read by the 
public at all;but a good many people 
are glad that the queer story somehow 
came to be published. 
‘The town of Hamelin, so the story 
goes, was troubled with rats. 
Fad i the babiertn 
till even the mayor and the corporation 
were at their wits’ ends to know what life. 


lon. ee : 

“ All the world is around me, all that 
ever stirred human hearts or fired 
imagination is harmlessly here. _My 
library shelves are the avenues of time. 
Ages have wrought, generations grown 
and all their blossoms are cast down 
It is the garden of immortal 
fruits, without dog or dragon.”” 


and killed the cats, 


Alone With His Kingdom 

He wasin his way a king, that miser- 
ably poor and helplessly. 
shoemaker who lived i 
grimiest streets in tl z 
End of London, He could think 
Jed his kingdom, the 
Je kitchen in which he sat day 


}; apples. wondrous rf 
In London’s Under- pples. wondrous ripe 


cas that? , ed man; 


;cutup. 


; Strength, 


Van Tassel’ s great rambling fined 
‘| guests fell to telling ghost stories, 


interest them as 
ur own * | vorite story of the evening was that of | 


separate: 
Gabriel;and of ‘her long. wandering, 
south, east, and west through America, 
till at last, when she had grown old 
and gray, and was carinw for the sick 
in a plague-stricken city, she found 
her lover at the point of death. 
The “* Courtship of 
“The minor poets of two hundred | dish’? is another poem of Longfellow’s 
which all of us can enjoy, and ‘* Hia- 
watha,”’ the story of an Indian youth, 
is full of the beauty of nature, as well 
! as the life of the Indian peoples. 
Scott's poems also 
young people as their special treasure. 
‘** "The Lady of the Lake, 
heroine, Ellen, of whom Scott says, 
jnore light, a stop tore true 
‘er from the heath-flower davhed the dew. 
must always have a special charm for 
qirls. These are a few of the story 
poems which might well give ane g 
first taste of the riches of poetry. ~ 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 

' ADAPTED FROM WaAsnINGTON IRVING 
Ichabod Crane was schoolmaster in 
| Sleepy Hollow, the old Dutch settle- 
| ment that nestled drovwsily among the 
He was a lanky, po- 
: verty-stricken creature, was Icl 
nd a firm believer in ghosts and 
Yet he was a very learn- 
having read two or three 
ks quite through. 

\ Brom Van Brunt, a young farmer 
| of the neighborhood, was the local 
He was a giant in size and 
forever playing 
rough practical jokes that quite ap- 
palled the spindly and timorous little 
Ichabod. 

Both Ichabod and Brom were in 
love with Katrina Van Tassel. 
rina was the only daughter of fat Bal- 
tus Van Tassel, the richest farmer for 
miles around. 

She wasa little beauty, and she was 
‘These two attributes 
helped to win Brom’s heart. Katrina 
was also an heiress, and her husband 
would be able to loaf in luxury all his 
‘These inducements wholly en- 
raptured Ichabod and made him adore 

Then in walked the Pied Piper, pro- her. 
mising toa pipe tune that would coax all 
the rats away, if the town would pay 
thousand guilders. They 
promised readily enough, and the Piper 
The rats scampered 
out, tumbled and rumbled out, a regu- 
lar army of them, and followed him to 
the bank of the River Weser, which 
rolled beside the city, where they were 
drowned; all except one, which after- 
wards told in Ratland how the Piper's 
tune had made him think of 


Hudson hills. 


only eighteen. 


Brom was no Romeo. 
not woo in such lofty language as 
could Ichabod. All he could do was 
to love Katrina to distraction and 
yearn to smash every bone in his ri- 
val’s lank body. 
So for a time, 


courtship lagged. 
on; Ichabod’s eloquence and education 
making him look like an casy winner. 
Brom almost gave up. 
—well, no one knew just how she felt 
Then, one moonlight 
autumn night the whole neighborhood 
Was invited to a quilting frolic at Baltus 


about it all. 


A. Ob, ~0 long 
walked about 


\ thyme. 
feannot lone 


iwtach folks 
near. 


—| eee 


Jouve Glad ure yours to keep. 
‘ . Kvervland | 


“After the feast and the dancing, the 


The old settlement—(this was just a] 
few years after the Revolution )—was, 
alive with superstitions. But the fa. | 


the famous Headless Horseman. 

‘This horseman was supposed to be | 
the ghost of a slain Hessian. He was 
said to gallop forth from the graveyard | 
at midnight, mounted ona huge black | 
steed, and gallop madly along the ‘hill | 
roads. Woe to the belated traveller | 
he might chance to meet! 

At last the party broke up, and the 
quests scattered. Ichabod Crane stan- 
ed homeward along the lonely moon. 
washed road, astride a bony old plough | 
horse he had borrowed. As he rode, | 
his mind ran back shudderingly to the | 
story of the Headless Horseman. 
Allat once a rider on a big hore 
joggedalongathis side. Inthe moon- 
light he noticed the man was mufiled 
in a black cloak and seemed to_have | 
no headon his shoulders. Then, 
with a gasp of horror, Ichabod saw} 
the black-clad man had a head. But! 
it rested not on his neck but on the! 
pommel of hissaddle. The Headless’ 
Horsemam! 
~ With a terrified howl, Ichabod set 
spurs to his horse. ‘The Hcadles 
Horseman gave chase. As_ Ichabod | 
galloped across a bridge he looked | 
back over his shouler, just in time to 
see the Horseman lift his spectral head 
with both hands and hurl it at him. 

‘The head burst as it struck Ichabod 
full in the back. The shock and his 
own fear sent the poor schoolmaster 
sprawling senseless in the road. | 

In the morning the folk of Sleepy | 
Hollow found lachabod’s borrowed | 
horse quietly grazing. They alo 
found near the bridge a shattered 
pumpkin. But Ichabod Crane him 
self was never again seen in the vicit~ 
ity. People thought the Headless 
Horseman or some other spectre 
destroyed him, until long afterward a] 
farmer reported seeing him in New 
York. 

Brom Van Brunt and Katrina were 
duly married. The bridgeroom 2 | 
ways went into roars of myscrious 
laughter when the tale of Ichabod's 
disappearance was told.—Wes Vite 
ginia Tablet. 


As an example of the costliness of | 
early books, the King of Northumbet- 
land in 69 A.D. gave fora history of 
the world 800 acres of land, and 29 
Countess of Anjou, date not stated, 
‘once gave 200 sheep anda large P 
cel of furs for a volume of homilies § 
and 120 crowns for a single book ® 
Livy. In 1720 a Latin Bible w%) 
valued at $150. 


**Personal happiness springs from) 
dy, 1 


the harmony that a healthy bo 
fined feelings, and a well-informed i 
tellect supply. We become ther 
fitted to act in thought, word, 0F deed | 
s0 as to be the least harmful and the | 
most helpful to_all living being: 


Belleville, 1 had an operation. 1 stay- 
ed in the hospital for about 4 weeks. 
—Bruce Yerrow. 


On Saturday night, on January 3rd, 
some teachers and the pupils went to 
the assembly hall. ‘We went to the 
moving pictures. They were about 
“The Citcus’’ and ““Nanook of the 
North.”?. The Eskimos live far away 
in the Northland in’ parts: of North 
America. ~ The Eskimos are not as 
big asweare. They are small people. 
They make snow huts called igloos. 
They have no stoves or furniture. 
They burn fat to heat their igloos. 
The Eskimos wash in oil and they 
cat meat raw. They use dog teams 
and sleds, when they trayel from place 
to place. They wear clothes made of 
fur. ‘Their boats are called kayaks 
and are made of the skins of sea ani- 
mals, —Carman Quinn 


Last Saturday night, Jan. 3rd at 
7.15 o'clock we wentto the assembly 
hall to see Some movies. “They were 
called ** Nanook of the North’ 
There were a great many Eskimos 
but one of the Eskimos we saw in the 
show was Nanook. He was a brave 


Eskimo. Nearly every day he killed 
animals. He killed white foxes, 
seals, walrus and fishes. Sometimes 


Nanook went to the trader in 
kayak and sold them: to the trader 
for fruits, knives, victrolas and many 
other things. Their kayaks were 
made of whale bone and skins of an- 
im. They had never seen a vict- 
rola before and’ they laughed hard 
when they heard one forthe first time. 
—Leonard Brown. 


Last Friday afternoon we went to the 
moving picturesin the O.S.D. ‘They 
were good. 1 would like to tell you 
about one of the moving pictures. We 
had four reels, 1 would like to tell 
you about ‘“The Dogs and Guns.” 

he dogs and men were in Ottawa. 
‘They went hunting deers, rabbits and 
foxess ‘They wenton atrain. Then 
they got out of the train and put the 
dogs in trucks. A man drove them 
to a cottage. Then the men took 
the dogs in the canoes. One man 
looked for a deer. ‘The deers saw 
him first and ran away. The man 
was surprised. ‘Two men saw a deer. 

One man pointed to the deer with his 
finger. He did not talk because if he 
talked, the deer would hear him and 
run away. “The men walked softly 
aud shot at the deer. Tt was killed. 
They carried it. They saw a notice 
ona tree and they read it. It said 
that they must not throw away matthes 
because the forest would burn, “Two 
othermeneaught rabbits. Some other 
men caught a fox. They all carried 
them home and then they skinned the 
deer, We enjoyed seeing the moving 
pictures. —Joseph Carriere. 


—Last Wednesday Mr. Burrell told 
the senior pupils that they could go to 
the theatre in Belleville. When the 
picture of Peter Pan began a little bird 
came out of its house. It was one 
o'clock, ‘The bird said ‘‘Cock-a- 
doodle-doo."? ‘Then the door shut. 

In the morning a dog named Nana 
Was sleeping on the floor. © He was 
wakened by the bird singing. Nana 


drank his, It was bitter 
not drink his ‘medicine, he 


ae is medicine in the-dog’s bowl. 
‘dog drank it up. Then Daddy 
took the dog outside and put him in a 
kennel. x 

The children's mother and father 
went to a party that night. They put 
the children to bed before they went. 
Peter and a little fairy named Tinker 
Bell came in at the window. ‘Tinker 
helped Peter to find his shadow. 
Then Wendy woke upand sewed it 
on for him. 

Peter wanted Wendy to come with 
him to the Never, Never Land, At 
first they fell on the bed, then when 
they had learned to fly they all flew 
out of the window and went home 
with Peter. ‘Tinker Bell told the 
children to shoot the Wendy fairy 
when she came. Someone shot her 
with an arrow. It did not kill her. 
When she got better, Peter helped her 
to stand up. The children wanted 
Wendy to be their mother and they 
wanted Peter to be their father. They 
built a little house in the woods for 
Peter and Wendy. They put a hat on 
thehousforachimney. “Wendy after- 
ward told the children stories. One day 
some bad men came to fight. They 
were pirates. They won the battle and 
put all the children on theirboat. The 
piratesand the children fought bravely 
andthe children won, They made the 
bad pirates walk the plank and fall into 
the ocean. “Theboat flew home. All 
the children went home with Wendy 
and her brothers.—Hilton Elwood 
Bell 
Mune SteEwARt's CLASS 

‘This winter there is plenty of snow 
and we think thatthe weather is colder 
than it was last year because last year 
the ice on the rinks was often not good. 

But now the weather has been very 
cold for a long time so we can skate on 
the rinks every day if we wish. Some 
of the boys flood the rinks every week 
ortwo. The ice supply forthe O.S. D. 
is now being put in. The ice on the 


i bay is very thick and clean and hard. 


The men cut the ice into: blocks 


which are loaded on a 


hauled to the O.S.D. ice house. Mr. ' 


Mott drivesthe team of horses that hauls 
the blocks to the O.S.D. Some of 
them are kept in the refrigerators. 
We always say that if there is plenty of 
snow, the Moira river may overflow its 
banks when the snow is melted and the 
ice is broken up and the water flood the 
streets and houses near the banks. 
—Roy Antaya. 

—I would like to write about the 
Great Wall of China of which I read in 
a book called ‘* Stay-At-Home-Tra- 
vels.’’ This wall was built about two 
thousand yearsagoand is about 1500 
miles long. [tis builr of stone and 
earth, It is about twenty five'fo thirty 
feethigh. There are many towers two 
or three stories high on the wall. 

Nearly all the men in China had to 
work on it but they received no pay. 

It took five yearsto build ir. The 
material sed in building the wall 
would make a mound six feet high 
and two fect thick right round the 
world at its thickest part: When the 
Chinese had finished building the 
wall, they were left in pe for a 
hundred years. “Vhen the 
broke through and swept over the 
country, murdering, and fobbing, 
and soon conquered the Chinese, 

They were mast f the land for 
many ys Maisie Fairful. 


Vartars 3 


in December 24th, Mr. Stewart 

all the pupils of Miss Dean- 
ard’s, Mr. Campbell's and Mr. 
Stewart's classes to-come into his class 
id he would tell us the story about 

Christmas Carol, He told us about 
‘old Scrooge’’ who was at first a very 


| selfish, hardhearted, cross and misera- 


ble_man but afterwards became a very 
good, kind man. This great change 
was caused by the visit of the three 


‘| spirits— The Ghost of Christmas Past, 


The Ghost of Christmas Present and 
The Ghost of Christmas to’ Come. 
Some parts of the story were very 
funny and we often laughed. [t took 
Mr. Stewart three hours to tell this 
story. It was very interesting and we 
thanked him for it. The story about 
Scrooge was written by Charles Dick- 
ens. | like to read many stories by 
Dickens.—G. M. Brigham. 

Last Saturday afternoon four other 
gitls and I went to the Griffin Theatre 
with Misses Nurse and McTecar to 
see the show called “‘ Safety Last.’” 
I paid six cents for it. Harold Lloyd 
acted in ‘‘ Safety Last."’ It was very 
good and funny and we enjoyed seeing 
it very much. 

"That night we had a sleighing party 

i isses Lally, Churchill and 
Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Balis and Mr. 
Stewart invited Mr. Campbell's, Mr. 
Stewart's and Miss Deannard’s classes 
and a few teachers. “They weng with 
us in the sleighs through the city for a) 
long ride. We left here at 7.30) 
o'clock and got back at 9.30. While | 
we were going though the city, we had | 


other off the slei 


sand doing other 
pranks. W' we reached here, we | 
went to the dining-room to have som: 
sandwiches, doughnuts and coffee. 
We went to the residences about 10) 

" k and talked with each other for 
and then we went to bed 
We enjoyed the 


Ja litle whi 
‘about 11 o'clock. 


sleighing-party very much and would 
—trene Foster. 
ike to tell you about 
Most of ¢ 
part of Canada. 


like to go agai 
} —1 would 
, Western Canada. 
comes from th 
i 
one part of C 


‘These plains 
and the best wheat in all 
‘grows on them. In the 

ins are covered with snow. 
In April the real spring comes, the 
snow: melts and the ice bre: 
When the snow has gone, the wheat 
sto spring up. 
nd the wheat 
s very soon. 


| 


soil, 


ss ui 

sand men go there from other parts 
of Canada to help harvest the crop. 
‘There are very many wheat-tields in 
Canada, and much new land is being 
ploughed up every year. There are 
many corrals, in which cattle or horses 
{may be placed. “There are thousands 
of elevators, some of which will hold 
about 10,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
—Clifford W. Hunter. 

Last Tuesday afternoon the boys 
who had made the pyramids at 
Christmas entertainment, 
making them again for the tea 
Belleville to. see. On Wednesday 
night we put on white shirts and long 
pants. About 8 o'clock the party 
began. ‘The boys and I went to the 
assembly hall where there were many 
Belleville teachers 

After a while Mr. 


Van Allen 


“the 
ibition.”” After 
Je the pyramids 
Phe teachers were very 
rp and pleased by our 
exhibition and said it was very good: 
made by us 
as, 1924 and 
The teachers 


were 


a lot of fun jumping or pushing each | 7 


loudly applauded us. We had a 
party after that and played some games. 

Afterwards we heiped:to serve lunch 
to the teachers and then we had some 
ourselves which we enjoyed eating 
very much. ‘The teachers of Belle- 
ville thanked the teachers of the O.5. 
D. for the good time they had at the 
party, We went home about 12. 30 
o'clock. —W.C. Wagester: 


Lam going to tell you about pray- 
ing by machinery. ‘The Tibetans are 
always praying. They pray more 
than any other people in the world. 
Most of them only know one prayer, 
which they say over in and again 
hundreds of thousa: of times. 
They believe that their gods are pleas- 
ed with them, if they keep on saying 
this prayer. ‘The™prayer is not only- 
in their mouths but they make ma- 
chines which pray for them. Many 
people of Tibet carry a copper or brass 
box with them which twists round on 
a spindle. Inside this box is placed 
a stub, of paper with a number of pr: 
er written on it. 


small, being only about four or five 
inches high and three inches round. 
Sometimes large wheels fare set in a 
stream or placed on a hill and the 
water or wind keeps them turning. 
In one of the villages of Tiber, 
there is a house around which are 
one hundred large pray 
ed by hand. A ‘Tibetan who walks 
once round the building and gives 
h wheel a turn is able to pray 
million prayers. 
This is all foolish, The prayer 
which God hears must come from 
he hearts of men and women. It ts 
nockery to suppose that prayer can be 
1 read about 


Milton $ 


In my local 1 
hockey. 

Last winter the pupils were proud 
ofthe senior deaf boys, as they won 
high honors and were the City Hec- 
yue Champions. Our senior 
didid some clever 
checking. 
year our goodgoal-tender, 
as Peel, played well ands 
‘ed shots from other players. 
Our brilliant defense, Mr. Nurse 
and Lewis Patterson, played a nice 
t Mr. Stan Nurse is now the 
render for Belleville Intermediate 
©. Ho A. Lewis Patterson plays 
with Parry Sound Junior O, H. A: 
team this winter. Our speedy for- 
Laporte and Smith, 
\ Abour fi good 
crs, Hack ng, Hirons, Sloan, C. 

a . Davey, were good for 

3 We were surprised to 

Pear our geod player, J. Davey, is 
now with Brampton Junior O. H. A. 
team. We are proud that a few ot 
cur hockey. players have joined with 
the teams for O. H. A. The star 
players of the O. 5. D. boys have 
left here except Rourke, Smith and 
Hirons. Weare proud that Rourke 
ind Smith have been asked to join the 
Selleville’ Junidr O. H. A. “team. 


ant to tell you about 


ee 


Hirons is likely to join but he does not, 


sign a contr: 
On December Sth the Belleville 
Jun ors journeyed to Campbellford and 
game by the score of 8 to 5. 
Rourke ed with them and was the 
star player for the winners. mith 
did not play wth them but.he ts li ely 
y with them soon. 
Four teams were chosen for the 
je by our super- 
there 1s no hoe- 
this winter. 


League are Mr. Lally, Mr. Blanc 
and Mr. Burrell “The fourteams 

nators, the ns, the 
. Meyette, 


r % Tic tulrcotion of cor 
in 
Bib Soybean ‘ono dollar a year 


Addre «Ht communtoations 
THB CANADIAN, 
RELLEVILLK, ONTALIO 


Monpay, Fes. 2, 1925 


We are pleased to receive the first 
number of ““The Lexington Herald,” 
to be published fortnightly by the Lex- 
ington Avenue School in New York. 
We wish it every success. 


Supt. Pittenger of the Indiana 
School, is organizing a party for a 
trip to Europe this fall, which looks 
very attractive. He says: 

Inquiries are coming in concerning 
the trips to Europe which we have 
planned for the summer. We shall 
sail from Montreal July the third. 


We can think of no more delightful - 


summer trip in the United States than 
that to Montreal via the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence with their Thou- 
sand Islands and no other European 
itinerary which we have seen offers so 
much for the money. The prospects 
for a congenial, jolly party are excel- 
lent. 


A great preacher once delivered a 
remarkable sermon on “‘the one-talent 
man,”’ which contains many comfort- 
ing thoughts for you, dear reader, and 
forme. It has been, he said, the 
one-or two-talentmen who have done 
nearly all of the work in the world. 
Not one man ina thousand has five 
talents, and very, very few there sare 
that possess ten talents; but the one- 
and two-talent men are all around us, 
doing their silent, uncbtrusive, but ef- 
fective work. The men with five and 
ten talents are needed as leaders, but 
the common people, such as most of 
us are, are the ones who carry every 
project and plan into effect, and make 
the dreams of the geniuses become 
practical realities. 


“There was but one Foch in the allied 
army, and of what use would he have 
been against the embattled hosts of 
Germans? He made the plans, but it 
was the private soldiers that did the 
fighting and beat the Huns. Our 
country did not reach its present ad- 
vanced stage of development by the 
efforts of a few great statesmen and 
captains of industry, though these did 
their very necessary part. It was the 
men who went into the wilderness 
with axe and saw and spade, and later 
with the plow, that cleared off the 
forests and broke the virgin sod and 
constructed our railways and made our 
great plains teem with fruitfulness 
and our cities and towns hives of 
industry. 


Abraham Lincoln once said that 
“God must greatly love the common 
people because he made so many of 
them.’ ‘There is a place and a work 
for each one todo, no matter how 
humble and untalented he may be. 

In the parable, the man with the 
one talent did nothing with it, but hid 
it away. And many one-talent people 
do the same to-day. They think that 
they have so little ability that they can- 
not do anything worth while, so_they 
won't even make an effort. They 
terget that the whole face of the earth 


nd subrenrtpties 


way.”” 


To Superintendents of Schools. 

In our teachers’ library we have 
two bound copies of every volume of 
The American Annals of the Deaf 
up to and including October, 1903. 

We are very desirous of completing 
the series up to the present time, bu: 
some numbers are missing from our 
files. To complete the volumes, we 
require the following issues: Two 
copies of September, 1910; one copy 
each of, May and November, 1913; 
September and November, 1910; 
January, March and September, 1906; 

If any school can supply us with any 
of these we will esteem it a great 
favor. 


AA Useful Book For The Adult Desf 


EnouisH PHrases AND Ipioms re- 
vised and enlarged to 468 pages, writ- 
ten by Dr. J. L. Smith, a deaf man 
and head teacher in the School for the 
Deaf, Faribault, Minnesota and pub- 
lished by the Ohio School. It is in a 
sense a self educator in language. 
Price $1.50. By mail post-paid $1.60. 
The book will be sent on receipt of 
this amount. 

Address, 
Srare ScHoo For THE Dear, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Nuggets from The Ohio Chronicle 

What does the New Year amount 
to? What ever one makes it. 

The New Year will do as much for 
us as we shall do for it. One cannot 
draw money out of the bank until 
he puts money in. Neither can one 
get more out of life than he puts in it. 


Labor is the basis of all good, 
whether it island, money or happiness. 
Thesé may be inherited but they 
cost someone labor. If the heir 
ceases to labor he soon lose his estate 
and his character goes with it. 


Regret isa grievous liability. — It 


saps the lifeand destroys enterprise. 
But why grieve over _ spilled 
milk. Anew resolution put into ac- 


tion will help one to forget it. 


The country boy who went to the 
nearby store to clerk for 
a few weeks and doubled the sales, 
did not stop when that work was done. 
He saw what industry and interest are 
worth. He tackled job after job and 
always improved conditions and made 
money. In his carly manhood he 
achieved success. _It could have been 
predicted at the end of the first week 
in the store. 


Every day should be a New Year. 
“One day is enough for mc’’ said 
Bishop Newm: his song “‘Lead 
Kindly Ligh That means to do 
the work so well today that you will en- 
joy it and look,confidently to the next 
day. 


You will always find the world’s 
greatest men somewhere doing every- 
day commonplace duties. 


the common day are ringing _ 


accol 

ment Building, 
the new school 
Avenue. 


A visitor from Winnipeg told me 
last summer that Mr. ‘Thomas Rod- 


well’s appointment as Superintendent 
of the Winnipeg School pleased every 
one associated with him in the noble 
task of enabling the deaf students to 
read and write. 

The right method of teaching the 
deaf student, (the combined method) 
continues from the time of the late 
Mr. D.W. McDermid, ever to be 
remembered as a very successful teach- 
er and a capable man at the head of 
the school. 

I have been taking an interest in the 


Manitoba ever since my residence at 
Winnipeg in 1885. 
A. A. McIntosh. 


Christmas Contributions 

Those interested will pardon” our 
delay in acknowledging in The Cana- 
dian the names. of those who made 
contributions to our Christmas fund. 
Wezthank all the donors for their 
kindness to our pupils Following is 
the list: 
Balance from last year . $3 74 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Smith, Toronto 5 00 
Miss Brown, Belleville 2 00 
Mrs. F. Hunter, Lanark... 


Mrs. H. G. Hurtubise, Callander 50 
Alton Dick, Renfrew 1 00 
Mrs. Fred Ward, Stirling 2 00 
Mr. C. Bennett, Toronto 2 00 
Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Proctor 2 00 
Dr.and Mrs. McMillen,Sarnia 5 00 
Evelyn Hazlitt, Toronto 1 00 
Mr. Alex. Moreland,Hamilton. 5 00 
Mrs. W. H. Green 25 
Mr. G. W. Ballard, Hamilton... 2 00 
Mr. W. B. Sloan, Churchill... 25 
Mr. T. M. Goddard, Ottawa. 5 00 
Mrs. L. Mulvaney, Cobourg...... 1 00 
Mrs. E. A. Hall, Toronto...... 2 00 


Dr.and Mrs. H. Maw, Caledonia 5 00 
Miss Elizabeth Carter,Guelph 2 (0 
Mr. Moses L. Jantzi, St. Agatha 1 00 
Miss E. A. Willoughby, Belleville 2 00 
Mr. Charles Brent, Timmins. 2 00 
Mr.and Mrs.J.R. Tate, Toronto 1 00 
Mr.L.A.Wonnacott, Pt. Bruce 1 00 


54.74 

Amount spent for clothing, etc. 
for pupils 34.74 
Balance on hand 20.00 


In addition to the money contribu- 
tions, Mr. H. Maurice Cody, of Tor- 
onto sent a pair of boots and skates 
for a boy, and Mrs. H. J. Cody sent 
a parcel of wearing apparel for girls. 
Mr. Fred Ward, of Stirling sent his 
annual generous contribution of sweat- 
ers, mitts etc, and the Toronto Lip 
Reading Club sent a large box of use- 
ful articles of clothing, for whose gen- 
crals donation we are very grateful. 


News of The Deaf. 


Mr. Wesley McAdam, of the far 
West, jumped a big surprise on us by 


development of deaf-mute education in’ 


arsity 
skating and. 

They 
to another skating | 
A very jolly even. 


ing Very 
Id, was | 
fter two hours’ ride | 
they marched into the cosy home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Bell, where hot 
refreshments were prepared for al 

A number of peoplé who are inter. 
ested in literature gathered at the home | 
of Mr.and Mrs. Francis Doyle on 
Friday evening, Jan. 23rd, forthe first 
meeting and its purpose was to discus, 
organizing a literary Circle and for cach 
one to buy good magazines and books 
by turns. They expectto meet every | 
two weeks. The meeting was follow. 
ed by a dainty luncheon give by Mr. | 
Doyle. 

On Saturday evening, Jan. 24th, on | 
the occasion of her birthday, about 
twenty of her friends flocked to the 
home of Mrs.Radbone and surprised 
her. The evening was spent in very 
jolly games and a delicious lunch was | 
served at the close of the evening. 
We are sorry to hear that Mn. 
Gerald Huband, of Ottawa, form 
ly of Toronto, has been laid up with 
an attack of la grippe aud we hope for 
aspeedy recovery. 

After three months at home in 
Stirling, where her mother had been 
sick and who passed away an Jan. Ist, 
Miss Pear! Herman returned to 
Toronto. 

The home of Mr. and Mrs. Aa 
Forrester was quarantined on account 
of their daughter Shirley having an at 
tack of measles. We are glad that she 
is around again. 

Mr. John Newell was the guest of 
his brother, Dr. Newell, in the city for 
the week-end on Jan 24th. His 
daughter is living with Dr. Newell and 
attends the high school. 


pee operated 


Mr. A. W. Mason writes as fol- 
lows regarding the eclipse of 1X69: 
“I well remember the event, being a 
boy about 17 years of age, before my 
brother Harry and myself went to the 
School for the Deaf in Belleville onthe 
first week of Jan. 1871. We were 
living in the township of Manvery near 
Lake Scugog. ‘Ihe day was pertectly 
clear and warm, we were raking the hay 
in the field with our father on the 7th 
of August when, to our astonishment 
as boys, the atmosphere became «quite | 
dark, about one o'clock p.m. We | 
looked at the eclipse through a smoked 
glass.’’ 


She doeth little kindnesses 

Which most leave undone, or despises 

For naught that sets one’s heart at case, 

Or giveth happiness or peace, 

Is low esteemed in her eyes. ] 
—James Russell Lowell. | 


Mets every. z Sunday at 318 pan for Heligions | 
Rev. Father Purke, C. 8. P. 
At Loretto Abbey Day School _ 
387 Branswick Ave., 
Toronto 


o elos, q 
Jas. Kelly, PAM Hucles.,, 


Day, Fez. 2, 1925 


Home News 
Friday, the sixteenth, became quite 
blustery. in the afternoon and, as every- 
Pe ee tae 
were in to 
oon to see a program of 
motion = kindly supplied to us 
y Canadian Government Motion 


film. 
The Introduction # Fiat the breaking 
of the soil on a Western Canada farm. 
‘The harvest operations were shown 
in detail and very clearly, “The grain 
was traced from the time it left 
the threshing separator, to the eleva- 
tors, various routes of shipping and 
-methods of handling being shown, 
until it finally reaches a port for ship- 
ment abroad, or a flour mill to be 
turned into flour. 

‘Peace Hath Her Victories’ dealt 
with the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion, Toronto. This film is one of 
the finest and most artistic ever taken 
of the A feature is the opening 
of the Exhibition by the Prince of 
Wales. , He is. afterward shown en- 
joying the grandstand /performance. 
Every phase of. the fair isshown, the 
cattle exhibits, the grim trophies of war, 
the manufacturing and industrial ex- 
hibits and then the rollicking gaiety of 
the imidway. 

‘How itis Done in Canada "’ show- 
ed in an interesting manher the man- 
ufacture of paint, automobile tires and 
silk ribbon. The girls were especially 
interested in the part entitled *“The 
Ribbon for her Hair. 

“With Gun and Dog’’ was a sport- 
ing film showing the experiences of a 
party of sportsmen, while on a deer- 
hunting expedition in the district near 
Ottawa. 

We are greatly indebted to Mr. W. 
Fulton, D. P. A. of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, through whose cour- 
tesy we were able to run an excep- 
tionally fine program of motion pic- 
tures for the pupils and members of 
the staff, “The program consisted of 
the following, “The Sunny Side of 
Rural Life,’” “Livestock and Dairy- 
ing,’’ ““The Land of Promise’ and 
The Ev ‘olution of a Grainof W heat.”’ 

These pictures dealt entirely with 
lite on the farms and in the smaller 
communities on the prairies of Western 
Canada. — The pictures were well edit- 
ed and artistically filmed. They prov- 
ed to be of exceptional interest to all 
and served as a fine supplement to 
ride work in language aud geography. 
A. an added feature, the ranch of the 
Ponce of Wales on the prairies was 
shown, 

One of our boys, Duncan McMil- 

lan, spent a few days inthe Belleville 
ieral hospital. _ 
Duncan had a Severe attack of ap- 
citis. It was necessary to operate 
but Duncan is back in our own hospital 
and doing very nicely. 

Carrie Buchan had the misfortune 
to break one of her skatesa few days 
azo. This was indeed a calamity. She 
has sent ithome and hopes to have it 

ack soon, 

‘The boys were greatly interested in 
the hockey match played at Arnott’s 


played as defense man agai 

bellford where the Belleville Jrs. won 
by 8to 5. He played’as a substitute 
against Trenton, where histeam were 
defeated by 7 to 4. 

Gordon Smith was used as a sub> 
stitute player on the Belleville Jr. O. 
H. A. team on the twenty-third. 
Gordon turned in a very nice game 
considering that it was his first O. H. 
A. game of the season. Picton was 
defeated by 3 to 1, Smith obtaining 
two of his team’s goals. 

When the rinks were being built 
this year, the little tots were given a 
special one all for themselves, where 
they can enjoy skating or, at least, 
learning to skate, and not run any risk 
of being knocked over by the bigger 
fellows, when they are playing hockey. 

Iris less than a month to St. Valen- 
tine’s Day. That is a simple fact to 
us but to the youngsters it means that 
there is a great day coming because on 
the Friday previous, the Annual 
Winter Sports will be held and on 
Saturday, the fourteenth, the Winter 
Carnival will hold forth with all its 
mirth and mystery. Some of the boys 
are busy on their costumes now. We 
have not heard about the girls but like- 
ly they are keeping their preparations 
secret. 

Saturday, January 24th. Mild and 
cloudy. A peep at the sun as it was. 
rising about seven-thirty was the only 
glimpse of it that we could catch dur- 
ing the forenoon. We were very 
sorry because we did so much wantto 
see that much heralded eclipse of the 
sun. According to calculations the 
sun would be ninety-seven percent 
obscured here about nine o” clock. 
But the sun remained completely 
hidden by clouds and all that was 
noticed was on unusual darkness for a 
few minutes at that time. 

Word has been received from Dr. 
Coughlin who reports that 
Coughlin and he are greatly 
their stay at San Diego. ‘They 


will 
shortly go to Los Angeles fora month, 
and then after a week or two in San 


Francisco, they 
homeward journey via Vancouver. 

The sympathy of the staff and pupils 
is extended to Miss Rierdon of our 
staff on the death of her mother, w10 
passed away in Belleville on January 
the seventeeth. 

On the third Saturday in January, 
a committee composed of Mr. Stewart, 
Mrs. Wiiliams, Mrs. Balis, Miss Lally 
and Miss Churchill arranged a sleigh 
for the boys and giris of the three 
senior classes. 

Sleigh drives and hikes are two 

forms of pleasure that please our 
pupils and the sleigh drive was a 
splendid success. ‘Two sleighs, with 
about twenty to cach sleigh. left the 
school at seven-thirty and, as there 
was no moon, drove to the city. 
There Mr. Mott, driving the livels 
team of bays as the lead team, follow- 
eda course that took us up town, 
over town and all around town, return- 
ing to the school at nine o'clock 
Everyone was warmly wrapped up 
and the frosty air had no chance to do 
any damage bur it did add liveliness to 
the party. 
Miss Willoughby, knowing how a 
sleigh ride would whet the appetite, 
had plenty of warm milk, coffee and 
sandwiches: ready when the ‘crowd 
reached home 


will start on their - 


having been played. “This condition 
was the result of two things. The 
weather has been very changeable and 
asa result of snow storms and miniature 

everyone has been busy put- 
ting a polish on the shovel handle. 


Then again several of the pupils, wie eighty. 
P= “have not had whooping cough or been 


previously inoculated, were inoculated 
during the past week. 

‘The interval of idleness in regard to 
league games has been well filled by 
Practice games with pick-up teams. 

It has also served to whet the appe- 


the last report the Senators have not 
improved and in their last game were 
soundly trounced by the St. Pat’ s aggra- 
gation which believed in doing the 
thing well when given a chance. 
And that’s just what happened. 

The Senators, awell rounded out 
team with no individual stars but made 
up of players of about equal and fair 
ability, became discouraged and it isto 
be regretted that some of this team are 
poor lose: Some of then just loafed 
and showed very poor sportsmanship 
when the breaks happened to go against 
them. 

Rourke’s team continues to lead and 
he is whipping his forward line into 
following some sort of system. The 
St. Pat's—Canadiens game a fine 
game of hockey with the Canadiens 
coming out second best. 

Goal tenders are doing some good 
work and are beginning to look like 
old timers. A few suggestions may be 
helpful in regard to play, It is abso- 
lutely necessary for a successful team 
to develop combination. “The captains. 
of the teams should see to it that the 
men on the wings stay there to be ina 
position to accept a chance at any 
time and to be in place to check the 
opposing wing. “The forward line, on 
the defense, should turn as soon as the 
puck is lost so that they can check 
back and break up combination plays 
of the opposing teams. There are 
several systems which can be used and 
followed and we hope to see the cay 
tains of the various teams outline 
system of attack and defense and st 
to it. 

‘The league standing is as follows: 


Played Won Lest 
5 i) 5 
6 5 1 
7 4 3 
6 3 3 


UCK! 

Congratulations to Boyle and Roach 
on obtaining scoring honors: Come 
on! older fellows use some combina- 
tion and give the younger members of 
your team an opportunity, so they may 
have their names chalked up in the 
honor column. 

If Rourke lengthens his already 
abnormal reach, we shall have to ask 
for a wider sheet of ice next 

It does not do for one to chase the 


puck with one’s hands as Murtell has 3 


found out. 

Lady Luck is most certainly frown- 
ing7on the Senators. Duncan M 
Millan, their stalwart defense, is in 
the hospital. 

‘The loss of Walter Gorman, on 
the sick list, will take a lor of pep from 
the team. : 


The Moulders Have a Party- 

On January the fourteenth, the 
Superintendent and staff of the OL S. 
1D. invited the city teachers toate in 
formal party held in the assembly roo = 
of the school here. ~ Printed invitations 
were neatly arranged by our printe 
and sent to all the teachers. 
he téachers were brought up in 
state, riding on two  sleighs _proyided 
by theschool. Allarrived safely abour 


hi 
Wiese the evening's entertainment 


tites of players for the next go. Since © 


 cloc sak ere civen 3 hearty 


welcome by Mr. Pearce, Miss Pearce, 
Miss Deannard, Miss Ford, Miss 
Willoughby the and other mem- 
tent of the staff. The schools 

resented were, High, St. 
Michael's, Albert College, and all the 
public schools. Little wonder such a 
lively crowd assembled, for they were 
lively, and a goodly number of about 


Soon all found their way through 
je spacious halls to the assembly room 


was staged. - 

The first item of the programme 
was presented on the screen, a second 
welcome in the form of a riddle: 

The first we hope you are! (well) 

The second we see you areL(come) 

The whole we know you are wel- 
come) 

After this a few literary gems and 
jokes were flashed on the screen 
which sent up shouts of merriment 
from the audience, and the screen per- 
formance ended with a reel of moving 


pictures entitled. **Canadian National 
Exhibition’? bringing back | pleasant 
Memories to most present. But we 


could scarcely get along without the 
deaf boys who presented some very 
unique performances underthe direc- 


tion of Mr. Van Allen and Mr. Bur- 
rell. “These were typically named 
“pyramids” and ‘living letters.” 


‘Then the party continued but in a 
different course. The seats were 
pushed back and all indulged in some 
very interesting games. ich game 
was announced by Mr. Spanner and 
explained by some member of the 
O. S. D, staff. 

The first, in which all took part, 
was the grand march, directed by Mr. 
Burrell, in which a number of new 
Acquaintanceships were formed. 

The next game, “Elusive Goal,” 
explained by Miss Bradley proved 
quite elusive indeed, especially asthe 
teams were blindfolded. The winners 
of this treasured their balloons quite 
highly. To change the programme 
semewhar, all sat down wh 
Aitchison copied a list of 
from the players. “These, she clever! 
fitted into a story which received ni 
fitth plause fram the Tsteners. A 
relay race was 1 put on by Mr. 
Nurse and Mr. Allen which sure- 
ly showed the men off to a disadven- 
tage when they found they couldn't 
put clothes on a line or remove them 
with any degree of speed. Printed 
papers with blanks were nowpassed to 
all, while Miss Coffey explained the 

Some of the com- 


and si owed many odd desires and 
tures of those present, 

fore the end of the party 
-cessary to Istve our senses properly 
tested so Miss Nurse undertook to do 
‘The four senses, hearing, sight, 
touch and smell were a little too much 
tested, seme thought. Of course a 
little dancing was required to reund 


it was 


ers of the terpsi- 
ved themselves for a 


brief half hour. 

After this lengthy programme of 
ane one very essential feature 
, the refreshments, were 
passes "i ty the deaf boys and no little 
credit is due’ them for the way in 
which they conducted themselves. 
The real credit is due, however, to 
ott in whose 


¢ this task had bi I 
refreshments c sted the 
evening's entertainment ang! all were 
sitishied, forit would have been uscles 
for some to attempt anything strenvous 
after such a hearty lunch. 

So the party ended and the gucsts 
departed, with a satisfaction that they 
had been entertained in a cordial man- 
ner. 


Miss Simmons’ 


“Thcmndhincs Ie beige tele’ qe Metee allonesaslig.” 
afine day. Itiscold. Snow is on * pe 

the ground,—Clifford Coles. jireervo ae 
Glen got a box from home. He — The house was very nearly covered 


has a new sweater, a new book and with snow.” 
‘a pencil.—Annie Romanoff. **A little more snow would have 


I got a box from home. I gotsome covered up the house,’’ said Yellow- 


Cay ‘ 
Sante eames and some oranges. ““Pwyeu) if it had covered it up,” 
21) ae: said Red-Cap, “‘we would have dug it 
A girl hada birthday party. She out. 
had abirthday cake, some candy, some —_—_ Now at it, my men. 
oranges and some ice cream.—Emnest We must get this snow out of the 


~ Maitre. way quickly. 


I had a birthday pany. I had ‘We must clean the walks for Mrs. 


a 
i : cake White and Mrs. Green, too. 
birthday cake: We hag ord the _Andall this must be’ done before 


4 * cs ene morning.”” 
eae twas clever Glen Ten little shovels dipped into the 
I got two boxes from home. | got ee they did make it fly! 
some cake and some candy—Lambert ‘Ten [ittle brownie men whistled. 
Sunderland. Mr. Brown heard them. - . 
Anival’saunt gave new skatestome. He thought it was the wind whist- 
I like them.—Nicholas Wozcik. : ingest ite ibe eke : 
ve soon 
Santa Claus came Christmas Day. made ‘Mz. Brown's walks Sen 
He paves eDY, RoR Ww si Hal's hes thebrowmess canes the walks 
ristmas tree. nival’s mother f af . i 
aunt came. We had turkey, some z The shovels aa ae tanita the 
jelly, some cake and some apples for work was finished three hours before 
dinner Christmas Day.—Goldie Mac- sunrise. 
nab. ‘The next morning Mr. Brown peep- 


I gota box from home. | got ed through his window. 
new nubbers, some apples, some can- Then he rubbed his eyes and peep- 


es ex ical Shen. ¢d through again. 
dene some oranges. —Anival Sher He got his spectacles and rubbed 


i them and put them on. 
We went out of doors. We made 


“Do look, Mrs. Brown,”’ said he. 
snow balls, We threw them.—Dora — *“The walks are all clean. 
Hedden. 


ri The brownies have been here again. 
I don’t know what we should do if 
I gotaboxfromhome. I have new aerate 
a ort le they didn’t help us. 
skates. I gota new tic. Miss Sim-» “ “Phey are the kindest of litle men, ” 
mons has a new dress and new shoes. Mrs. White and Mrs. Green also 
GaRote Angotti. were very much surprised. 

We saw the movies yesterday after- “They talked it over the next day. 
noon. We saw some pigs, horses, They agreed that brownies are 
cows and sheep. A man made some about the most useful little men in the 
butter, some cheese and some bread. world. 

—Zellick Shift. ' 


WHAT AM I? i A Valentine 


wer two hangs ores) Mary had five cents. She went to 
[havea face; the store. She bought a pretty valen- | 
But I cannot wash it. tine. ‘The man put it inanenvelope. » 
She wrote on the envelope “For my + 


1 have no mouth, pees 3 
But | can tell you something. dear mama."’ She ran home. She 


i 


The Snowstorm 
All day the clouds were gathering. 
"The sky grew darker and darker. 
The snowbirds flew here and there, 
Just before dark Brownie Red-Cap 
put his head out of the den. 
‘*4 big snowstorm is coming.”” 
Just then the snow began to fall. 
*  Red-Cap called to the other brown- Qh! little loveliest lady mine, 
< 5 What shall I send for your valentine? 
ve, Come out! come out!’’ he cried. Summer and flowers are far away; 
The snow is falling! Gloomy old Winter is King to-day; 
Qut came all the brownie men. Buds will not blow, and sun will not 
‘They ran here and there, catching shine; 
the snow-flakes. What shall I do fora valentine? 
They danced for joy. 
‘They danced like little Indians. 
““T like the fine white snow,” said 
Red-Tie. 
They all threw their heads back. 
They all opened their little mouths, 
and the snow-flakes fell in. 
Blue-Cap said: little hea 
“God giveth the snow, So, little loveliest lady mine, 
|All night long the snow came down, Here is my heart for your valentine. 
and the wind piled it in great heaps. —l.aura E. Richards. 


rang'the bell. She ran and hid. 


the valentine. She looked at it. She 
was pleased. —Messenger. 


A Valentine 


I've searched the garden all through 
and through = 


Bur the buds are asleep, and the blos- 
soms are dead, 
And the snow beats down on my poor 


When they tease and pull?” 
‘itty looked sad. 


put the valentine under the door. She! 


Her mother came tothe door. She ; 
picked up the envelope. She took out q 


For a bud to tell of my love so true; ’ 


te Tamonientto mink, 


could. 5 
‘2 Angee oe do when child- 
are bad? 


a Pooh said their mother, “‘ that 
isn’t enough; 

You must use your claws when child- 
ren are t : 

Now’ Sptiss! 
She sai 

But every kitten hung down its head— 

“* Sptiss!’ I say," cried the mother 


* as hard as you can,”’ 


Cat, 

But they said, “* Oh, mammy, we 
can’t do that!’”_ 

“« Then go and play,” said the fond 


mamma; 
“* What sweet little sillies kittens are! 
Ah’ well, I was once the same, I 


suppose,’ — 
And she looked very wise and rubbed 
her nose. 
—Mary Mapes Dodge 


The Bronwies’ See-saw 
Said Brownie One, 
To wee Brownie Two, 
“I'd like to see-saw 
As good children do.” 


“Well, Brownie One,”’ 

Said wee Brownie Two, s 
“*Bring mea toad-stool, 

And a cat-tail, too." 


“Balance these two, 

Now dear Brownie One, 
And quick asa flash, 

Our see-saw is done.”” 


So Brownie One, 
And wee Brow 

Balanced the see-saw, 
As good children do. 


| Then up and down, 


Went these brownies two, 
For the toad-stool was strong, 
And the cat-tail, too! 


St. Valentine's Day 

“St. Valentine's Day will soon be 
here,”’ said Red-Cap. 

“*Tr is just a week from to-day.’’ 

“‘Good!"’ cried Green-Cap. ‘‘We 
always have such a fine time on St. 
Valentine's Day." 

“The children like to receive pretty 
valentines,”’ said Blue-Coat. ‘It 
| makes them so happy.’ 

“We must make a great number of 
; valentines this year,’’ said Blue-Cap. 

“I think we ought to begin at once,” 
said Red-Tie. 
| “‘It will take a long time to paintall 
these pictures.”” 

“Yes, let us begin at once,’’ said 
a half-dozen brownics. 

Each brownie quickly got his paints 
and scissors and papers. 
| Brownies are very cunning - little 
| workmen. 

They can paint all the colors of the 
flowers. 

They can paint all the colors of the 
leaves. ~ 
| The beautiful colors of the clouds at 

morning and evening are easy forthem 
to paint. 
And they are very fast workers. 


Valentine's Eve, | 
itched the cotton. | 
sleigh. 


children shouted that 
day, “The brownies have been’ here! 
‘What a beautiful valentine!" 


One day Ethel’s mother told her to 
take care of Bobby. Bobby was | 
Ethel’s little baby ‘brother. He was 
one year old and Ethel was twelve. 

Ethel wanted to sew on some doll's. | 
clothes. She carried upto her | 
room ahd puthim onthe floor. “Then | 
she sat down by the window and | 
began to sew. f 

Bobby crawled about on the floor. 

He saw the cl ‘door open.. He 
crawled into the closet and played with 
some shoes Pretty soon he found 
abottle of shoe blacking. He pulled | 
out the brush and spilled the blacking | 
all over his clean dress. 

After a while their mother came up 
to get Bobby. She saw Ethel sewing | 
by the window, She looketl for 
Bobby and found him in the closet. 

His face and hands and dress were | 
black. She told Ethel that she was 
nota good nurse and scolded her. 


The Lovely Snow 
When | jumped out of bed and found 
The snow quite deep upontthe ground, 
I felt so pleased I jumped for joy— 
Nurse said I was a silly bay! 
Idon't think Nurse likes snow a bit, | 
And Mummy is not fond of it; q 
But I think snow is awf'ly nice 
For little boys, and so is ice. 
The snow came softly in the night, 
Andeverything looks different—qu 
‘The garden paths are hid from view, 
The flower-beds are all covered 100. 
‘The branches of trees bend low 
Beneath their weight of soft white 


snow. 

Our footsteps hardly make a sound; 
We cannot even feel the grount! 
We must put on our oldest suits, 
Our warmest gloves and thickesthoots; J 
‘Then inthe garden we can go, : 
And makea lovely man of snow! 

—A. P.N, P.—Selected. | 


Five small valentines, 
Wish we had some more; 
If I give one to 
We will have just four 
Four showy valentines, 
Pretty as can be; 
Here is one for Alma 
Look, we have just three. 
Three tiny valentines, 
Perhaps there's one for you, 
No, this is for Willie 
Oh! we've only two. 
‘Two precious valentines, 
Isn’t this great fun? 
Just give one to Emma 
Then we'll have this one. 
One lonesome valentine 
Left the last of many; 
‘Take it off for Margaret 
Now there aren't any. 


of thetown.”? 

The people of Hamelin were sur- 
prised. They said to the Pied Piper, 
‘We shall give you a thousand pi 
of gold if you will drive the rats out of 

Hamelin.”? - Then the Piper went out 

into the street. He put his pipe be- 

tween hislips and played it. Soon the 
rats came running out of the holes and 
houses.. The Piper walked slowly 
down the street and all the rats, large 
and small, thin and fat, black, brown, 
and gray, followed him. Down, 
down the street they went and into the 
river they ran and were drowned. 
The people were very happy because 
there were’no ratsin Hamelin, They 
rang the bellsandsang. “The carpen- 
ters mended the houses and the people 
filled up the holes. Then the Pied 

Piper said to the men, ‘Now. please, 

give me the thousand pieces of gold. 

‘The people thought the rats could not 

come back again, and they did not 

want to give the Piper all the money. 

They said,““We will give you fifty 

pieces of gold.’’ He said, ‘‘If you do 

not give me_all the money, you willbe 

They laughed and did not 

their promise. 

‘The Pied Piper was very angry. 
He went out into the street and played 
his pipe again and all the children ran 
out of the houses. Little boys and 
girls with red cheeks, bright cyes, 
and curly hair, singing and laughing, 
clapping their hands, skipping and 
dancing, followed the Piper. The 
people stood still and watched the 
Piper and the children. They did 
not know what todo. They could 
not stop the children. 

Uhe Piper and the children went 
down the street and through the fields. 

After awhile they came to a moun- 

“tan. A dooropened in the moun- 
tain and the Piper and children went 
inside. All the children -but one 
followed the Piper into the mountain. 
Hewas a little lame boy. He could 
not run and skip and dance. He 
Wanted to go with the other children. 
He hopped after them slowly on his 
crutches, but the door shut before he 
gor there. 

‘The little lame boy cried because he 
could not go with the Piper and the 
children, — He was sad because he had 
no playmates. ‘The fathers and 
mothers were sad too, because there 
Were no little children in Hamelin. 
Vhey looked for the children and the 
Piper, but could not find them. “The 
children nevercame back again. The 
people were very, very sorry, because 
they did not givethe Piper the thou- 
sand pieces of gold. -From Robt, 
Browning's ‘*Pied Piper of Hamelin.” 


pieces hay 


oe if he might 


you would be happy.” 
me!’’ said the poor woman. 
no children. 1 wish I hada 
‘little boy. If I had one no bigger 
ur thumb I should be happy.”” 
erlin laughed. He thought that 
a boy no bigger than his thumb would 
be very funny. 
| He ate the bread and milk the good 
woman gave him and went away. 
On his way home he went to see 
his friend the Queen of the Fairies. 
He told her about the farmer and 
his wife and asked her to give them a 
son no bigger than a man’s thumb. 
Ten years later Merlin went again 
to the farmer’s house. 
The farmer and his wife were very 


! 


iPPY- 
They had a’son, but he was no big- 
ger than his father’s thumb. 

The farmer's wife told Merlin how 
their little son was named and dressed. 

One morning the Queen of the 
Fairies camein at the window and 
kissed him. ‘‘You shall be called 
Tom Thumb,"’ she said. 

Then seven little fairies flew into 
the room and dressed the baby. 

| They made him ashirt ofa spider's 
web, and a coat of thistle-down. 

For a cap they gave him an acorn- 
cup. His shoes they made of a 
mouse’s skin. 

‘Theneach fairy gave Tom Thumb 
akiss and flew out of the window. 


i Two Brass Kettles | 

When the white men came to this 
country they found great numbers of 
Indians living here. 

At first the Indians and the | white 
settlers were triends, but later trouble 
arose and a war broke out which last- 
ed for many years. | 

During this dreadful war with the 
savages, there were times when even 
the women and children had to fight 
for their lives. 

In each settlement block-houses 
were built, and whenever the men 
heard of the approach of the Indians 
they fled with their wives and children 
to these forts. 

They did not always have time to 
go to the forts, and sometimes the 
Indians crept up stealthily during the 
daytime, while the men were at work 
in the fields, and carried off the wo- 
men and children. 

Guns and rifles were always loaded 
and near at hand, but sometimes they 
were of less use than simpler wea- 
pons. 

Once two brass kettles saved the 
lives of two little children, —two big 
brass kettles that had been polished 
until they shone like gold. ‘T 
they stood on the floor before the fire, 
when an Indian looked in/at the win- 
dow. 

Ha saw the kettles, bur he did not 
see the children playing in the corner, 
for the room was shady and the sun 
shone brightly outside. But the wom- 
an, who was alone with the littleanes, 
saw the ugly face, and as the Indian 
moved away to look in at another 
window, she seized the children and 
put them under the two brass kettles. 
‘Then she hid in the chimney-corner. 

The Indian's head appeared at an. 
other window. “*Be quiet children, ” 


ences and all—across the kit- 


the kettles, he aim gun 
How the shot rang through the 
room, and how it frightened the babies 
‘They screamed lustily, and began to 


n. 
Two brass kettles moving overthe 
floor towards the Indian! He stood 
a moment and looked at them, then 
throwing down his gun, he turned 
and fled through the fields back to his 


wigwam. 

‘The two brass kettles had saved the 
babies’ lives. For many years they 
hung beside the fire. They were 
polished and repolished, and the chil- 
dren's children and grandchildren 
never tired of their history. 


Grace Darling 

We have read of brave soldiers and 
sailors who did noble deeds. We 
have read of heroes who stood up 
against Kings, aud gave up their lives 
for what they thought was right. 

There are also many heroes whose 
brave deeds are never heaid of. But 
there was a brave deed done by a girl 
named Grace Darling that we all 
ought to hear of and copy, should we 
ever have the chance. 

She was the daughter of a man who 
was in charge ofa lighthouse, that had 
been built upon some rocks near the 
north-east coast of England. 

Early one morning she was wakened 
by hearing screams as of people in 
great distress. Calling her* father, 
they hurried out and saw a ship that 
was wrecked upon one of the islands, 
and that was fast breaking up 

It was very stormy. Heavy seas 
were dashing against the rocks, and 
the wind wasrising. For a moment 
the old man hung back. He | knew 
full well the danger of trying to get 
to the wreck in his small boat. 

* Father,’ she said, ‘we mustgo. If 
you will not help me [ must go alone. 
1 cannot bear to think that men 
may be drowning before our eyes, and 
that We are not trying to save them.” 

Seizing an oar she jumped into 
their boat. ‘The old man could not 
let her go alone, and so they rowed 
off to the wreck. - 

It was a hard pull for both, and 
as they got near the wreck they saw 
nine persons clinging to it. But they 
could not have held on much longer. 

‘The seas was so rough and beat 
them so badly, that two children were 
killed by the waves as their mothers 
held them tightly in their arms. 

With much danger to himself the 
old man landed on the rock, and then 
brought the poor people one by one to 
the boat. He and Grace rowed them 
to the lighthouse, where she fed and 
nursed them for three days until the 
sea went down, and it smooth 
enough to take them to the shore. 

Grace was nota strong girl, but 
her spirit was brave, and she hada 
noble heart 

She was willing to risk her own life 
so that she might save the lives of 
others. 

She did not live many years after 
her noble deed, but her name will 
never be forgotten, because English 
people prize noble deeds abovey all 
others things. = 


Charles Dickens’ Rule of Life 

Whatever I have tried to do in life, 
have tried with all my heart to do 
well. What I have devoted myself to, 
have devoted myself to completely. 
Never to put one hand on anything on 
which | could not throw my whole self, 
and never to affect dey 
work, whatever it Wa 
have been one of m: 

-David Coppertield. 


I find now to 
golden rules. 


‘Snow, snow, 
i he nd Jn the ni, 
| window-pane. 


‘where! 


‘Snow, sno w, everywhere, 
Covering up young root» with care. 
‘chem so safe and warn, 
‘ean do them nobarm, 


pom 

. everywhere, 

cafe iad toe hers, 

Whew the moeninw's work Ws done. 
SS Helecte. 

The Story of a Dog 

Some years ago, a little boy, not 
more than eight years old, was sent on 
anerrand. As he was going home, a 
lame dog, souetiand dirty, came limp- 
ing after him. S 

‘A bad boy would Rave thrown stones 
at the poor dog; but the little boy had 
been taught to be gentle and kind. 

He saw that the dog had been ill 
used, and that it wanted a friend. So 
he let it follow him home. 

When the little boy asked his mo- 
ther if she would let the dog come into 
the house, the poor dog seemed to 
know what was said. 

It looked, oh, so sad! And the 
children almost cried when they saw its 
large bright eyes looking up to them 
for pity. 

The mother, who had taught her 
children to be kind and gentle, did not 
turn the poor, hungry, lame dog away. 
She let it go into thewash-house. 

‘The children gave it some food, and 
some water to‘drink, and some clean 
straw to lie on. After a few days it 
was well again It soon made itself 
clean, and began to show how pleased: 
it was with its new home. 

The children gave the dog the name 
of Elf, and it was their friend as well 
as their pet. It used to go with them 
to school, and keep away any bad 
boys who tried to tease or to hurt 
them. 

‘Then, when they went inte schook 
Elf walked back to the house, and 
stayed in the yard with the fowls. It 
watched that they did not stray, that 
no one stole them. No bad boys 
dared to throw stones at-them when 
Elf was near. 

When it was time for the children to 
leave school, their mother would say, 
“Elf, it is time to bring the children 
home.’’ No sooner were the words 
said, than off he ran. 

, and more then that; Elf at last 
became so clever a dog, that ona 
would carry an umbrella in 


its mouth. 
Sometimes boys in the street tried to 
take the umbrella from it; but’ Elf was 


too quick for them. It would run past 
them at full speed, and it always got 
safely away. ae 
What One Book Did 

Speaking at abanquet in Toronto, 
not long ago, a very well known busi- 
ness man said; “My whole life ‘was 
changed by the reading of a book 
When I was about thirteen an uncle 
gave me a copy o! om Log Cabin 
to White Hous hat simple story 
of James Garfield's life just gave me, 
the ambition that [needed. Its 
to me thatif Garfield could m 
in spite of the handicaps he 
face, then | could, and would, make 


~ something of myself. 


There can be no doubt that the 
right kind of book, putinto the hands 
of aboy or girl, may exerci won- 
derful influence in moulding character. 
It is no longer a question of whether 
or not young® people are going to read. 
They will read something; the matter 
of concern is to see that they are 


, properly guidedin their choice. “Vhere 


never was a time when so many 
really good books were leaving the press 
as there are to-day. 


Worthless Reading 


“*Worthless-reading makes worth- 
less people.’” Purthat in big letters, 
and hangit up in your sitting-room 
where the young people can see it. 

Maybe it will call their attention to 
the books they are reading, which are 
uplifting or degrading. They are 
one or the other. Parents don’tseem 
to realize this, Nine out of ten of 
them do not seem to understand the 
significance of abook. 

An education amounts to nothing 
ifa boy or a girl turns it into shallow 
reading. ‘Their minds are filled with 
trash and their thinking is weak, when 
they read the kind of books that are 
mostly read these. days. It is a sad 
mistake to allow this matter to go “at 
random and to allow the youth's taste 
for reading to grew rank and wild. 

The highest triumph of an education 
is the desire and habit to read good 
books. It makes no difference how 
wellaboy gets along in athematics 
or language. If he has no taste for good 
teading it ix all waste. Parents? will 
take great interest in the marks their 
child gets at school, but they are 
hopelessly careless as to what those 
marks mean for him in his life. It 
time they were giving attention to this 
subject. —Ohio State Journal. 
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“Crossing the Bar.”’ 

Edwin Wyle, writing to Great 
‘Thoughts, tells how Lord Tennyson's 
beautiful poem, “Crossing the Bar,’” 
was suggested to the poet; 


i we 


“Tie Opsenvatoic 
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In the early partof 1889, Lord Ten- 
nyson had been prostrated by a severe 
illness, and during his convalescent 
state took a short cruise along the 
south Coast of England, inthe far famed 
yacht, “The Sunbeam,’’ belonging 
to Lord Brassey, who had kindly plac- 
ed. itat the disposal of Tennyson. 

During: the voyage he put in to the 
port of Salcombe, in South Devon, 
to visn his friend, James Anthony 
Frouae, the historian, then residing at 
the Moult, Salcombe. After staying a 
week, on Sunday evening, the ~‘Sun+ 
beam’? weighed anchor, and proc: 
ed down the harbor, one of the 
liest in. the world, w the _ bells of 
Holy Trinity church were ringing. 

=It was the month of May, the west- 
ering sun threw across the evening 
sky golden aad ruddy rays, and when 
the stately yacht reached the sandy bar 
tha just inside the noble promon- 
tory of Bolt Head, the sea grew 
gave forth a 

surfy, slow, deep voice, and with a 
hollow moan crossed the bar on their 
way up the picturesque harbor. You 
will notice that all the impressions of 
gz scene, and all the voices. 

are included in that poem. 

ther, who was muninter at 
Salcombe, wrote to Lord Tennyson's 
son, the Hon. Arthur Hallam Tenny- 
son, stating the circumstances of the 
departure from Salcombe, and asked if 
the poem was suggested by these cir- 
cumstances and learned from the poet's. 
son that his idea was absolutely correct. 


Univesity 


The poem was written in the Paonth | 
of October, 1899, at Farringford, Isle 
of Wight, when the poet was cighty- 


'y 

Holy 1 rinity ringing, and the bar moan- 
ing at sunset, when I havebeen seat- 
ed on the rocks that lead to Bolt Head 
atthe entrance to Salcombe Harbor. 

‘The canvas which depicts the scene 
of the yacht passing our of Salcombe 
‘Harbor is now in the possession of the 
friends of the Poet Laureate. 


The Government of the Universe 

‘To the best of our belief—highly 
fallible, ofcourse, in a matter soiffi~ 
cult—the government of the universe 
is a Labour Government, grounded on 
the ethics of workmanship. 3 
“The ethics of workmanship’’ ré- 
quire a word of explanation, the more 
so because the accredited moral text- 
books are apt.to overlookthem. The 
proper adjective to go with them is 
“elemental’’—not “‘elementary.’’ Of 
these elemental ethics the characteris- 
is that they place the main field of 
duty for every: man inside, and not 
outside, his vocation. ‘They bid him 
concentrate on his vocation and make 
that the point of departure, or the 
growing-point, of every service he pro- 

to offer either to God or to h 

¢, his vocation 

is shoe ‘at hammering nailsinto a plank, 
the ethics of workmanship will tell him 
thatthe right hammering of those nails, 
the driving them up to the head, and 


so on, is the only possible beginni 
for his moral development, thc 
course it is not the end; and that, ff 
neglects this, and starts anywhere d 
for example, by making specches of 
the Labour Problem, he will come! 
grief as a moral or spirtual personal 
Within the field so delimited 3 
duties enjoined sum, themselves i 
one, which is this: “‘Do’the task th 
lies nearest td thee; do it with all 
might; in the sure and certain 
that, this done, all else that pertains 
thy moral well-being willbe in them 
to prosper; this neglected, all che 
the way to Hie HUY Such are 
elemental ethics. of 
which, to ewe orate 
verment of the universe stands fo 
ed. We offer them as the altemati 
to Goverment by Talk.—Dr. L. i 
Jacks, Principal’ of Manchester 
lege, Oxford, in the Hibbert Jour 


Libraries 

Medicine for the mind,’’ are i 
words which the oldest library 
which We have any memorial, had 
scribed over its gateway. 

Among the Greeks, 1000 B. ¢ 
books were written upon papynis # 
rolls of from six inches to as m 
feet, and were copied by profession 
scribes. | 

The Chinese, who have a literatut 
dating back 3,500 years, for mat 
years made their books of bambo 
tablets. a 

The Imperial library of China 
thousand years ago contained 11,33 
volumes. 

The famous Alexandrian |ibrafy 
founded about 300 B.C; containe 
700,000 volumes. 

The largest libraries in the wo 
to-day are the Bibliotheque, of Pan 
containing three million volumes, # 
the British Museum, with its 
million volumes. “The Imperial 
rary at etersburg has a milllon 3% 
ahalf. The total number of boo 
published in the world, annually, 

roximates 800, 000. 


timated at 4,000,000,000. 

Rooks are the fact of moder citi 
ization. If we were to send tothe 
planetary n ighbor our most repres¢! 
tive thing, it would probably be 

| You need not be rich to be w 

| The price of one suit of clothes of ® 
tone Sunday dress will purchase 
| wonderful library of the world’s m# 
| terpieces. 
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BYHE cuts on this 
sion this page are 
oj three views from 
=! different angles of 
the partially completed 
buildings of the new Al- 
bert College, and‘of Rev. 
E. N. Baker, M.A.,D.D., 
the efficient and highly- 

med Principal. The 


conditions. - Inthe’ meantime there was forming 
in Dr. Baker's mind a vision of a new and a 
greater Albert than had been, and after careful 
,consideration, and consultation with the leaders of 
the Methodist church, he resolved to make his 
dream, or inspiration, a reality. ‘The first ques- 
tion to be decided was the site of the new struc- 
ture, For some inscrutable reason the old build- 
ings had been placed at the farthest point from, 
and not even in sight of, the Bay of Quinte. It 
was felt that, it would be a decided advantage, and 
would greatly increase the attractiveness. and pop- 
ularity of the college, to have the new plant on 
the shores of .our beautiful Bay, with its pictur~ 
esque vistas and its facilities for boating and 
swimming. ‘The City Council was ap- 
proached, and readily agreed, subject to a 
\ote of the people, to donate a splendid, site of 
ome fifty acres along the bay shore, about half a 
mile east ot the School forthe Deaf, and on the pro- 
sincial highway from Toronto to Montreal. By 
« large majority, the citizens df Belleville endorsed 
the action of the council, and gave every encour- 
‘semen to the enterprise, including some very 
heral subscriptions—two being of $50,000 each; 
one of these, and a number of the other most 
cenerous donations being from members of other 
sects. 

Operations were, begun in 1923, and the cuts 

_on this page show the walls of the buildings that 
Nave been so far erected, -at a cost of about 
$375,000, and it is hoped to have the inside work 
completed and the buildings réady for occupancy 
in the fall of this year. ‘The buildings are’ con- 
structed of limestone, a fortunate discovery of sti- 
table building stone a few feet below ground on 
the very site of the néw buildings, cnabling the 
contractors to thus secure seventy per cent of the 
huilding material at the minimum of cst: 

‘The present buildin ca unit made up of 
four distinctive parts. ‘The Administration Build- 
which holds the class-rooms, faces the 

way parallel to the provincial highway. 

low broad tower over the main door 
divides the two wit At right angics to the 

\dministration Building and enclosed on their 

Hank by cloisters, is the Assembly Hall, named by 
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the Alumni Association as a Memorial Hall. 
The Hail will be equipped by the Alumni Asso- 
ciation which has undertaken to raise a sum of 
$65,000 forthe purpose. A memorial tablet in 
bronze will bear the names of the 27 members of 
the College who fell in the.Great Warand of the 
300 others, men and women, who served. Be- 
low the Assembly Hall are the gymnasium and 
the athletic quarters. Parallel to ‘the Adminis- 


Baker, M. A. D- 


tration Building and separated from it by the great 
Hallis the spacious Dining Hall, which has above 
it the library “and the hospital and below it-the 
swimming pool, Service quarters adjoin the dining, 
hall. The sections of the building already 
mentioned will serve a school of three hundred. 
‘The residence, which is separated from the 
main school buildings, is is the same style of 
architecture. The large acreage will provide 
athletic fields adequate for all forms of sport. 
Standing well back from the highway, the 
buildings are on a slight eminence which gives a 
commanding view of the stretches of the Bay. 

To this extent has the vision of Dr. Baker 
and his Board of a splendid new College come to 
frnition. Butthis isnot the end. The plans 
formulated by Dr. Baker provide fora million- 
dollar plant, capable of 
accommodating from four 
hundred to five hundred 
students, and with his 
splendid optimism and in- 
defatigable efforts. and 
irresistible appeal, we have 
no doubt of his ultimate 
success in accomplishing 
his purpose. . 

Albert College, for- 
merly a university, but 
now a_ resident secon- 
dary school affiliated with 


iversity, has a record of which it has 
to be proud. It has appealed espe to young 
men and women who, for various reasons, did 
not get much education in their childhood, and 
who, at their advanced age, would not like to en- 
a public school, “To hundreds of such persons 
College has been the open door of opportunity 
—the only one in very many cases; and to-day 
there are scores of men and women in all parts of 
Canada who, through this medium, have been 
enabled to attain to prominent and influential 
positions in the professional and business world, 
of whom, but for the opportunity afforded by 
Albert College, the plaint of Grey would have 
been applic: . 

+ But knovtle 

Itich with the 


Chi ponitry: te 
And froze the xe: 


their eves Fer ample pave. 
Te H 


wialeurren of the soul! 


We cannot clos brief sketch without 
paying a tribute of highest esteem and admi 
to Dr. Baker, the genial, lovable, whole-souled 


Prinicipal of the Colle the friend of man; 
who, With an optimism that nothing can discourage, 
and a 4 that nothing can repress, at an age 


when mest men think of retiring from active life, 
ko and 
y. trust, 
yes, we doubt nor, if his health and stfength 
will p-rmit, that he will accomplish that to which 
he has set his hand, and lezve behind him, as his 
ing monument, a new and a 
greater Albert, which will be one of the largest 
and one of the most influenti: popular se- 
condary colleges in our great Dominion. 
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| When the war was over, the gover- 
nor went to his master, the emperor. 
= | As they talked together, the gover- 
‘Addion, nor told how the penny had preserved 
him from death. Heshowed the coin, 


= 
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would. ‘That was a very little thing 
for such a'great body to do. So he 
heated the air over the ocean till it 
and told its strange story. As the «m- became so thirsty that it drank plenty 
The Wonderful Penny peror listened, he exclaimedagain and of water, choosing only the sweet 
Anew gold guinea anda copper again, “Wonderful! Wonderful!” fresh water a 
penny, fresh from the mint, laysideby _ The governor, noting his master’s theocean. The warm air rose, because 
side one day on the counter of abank. interest, gave him the penny, and the the heat had expanded it and made it 
Said the proud gold piece to the emperor fastened it with a golden lighter, and the other air rushed down 
chain to the hilt of his favorite sword. the mountains all over that side of the 
One, day, shortly afterward, the continent to take its place. Thenthe 
monarch was about to drink a cup of warm air went lands ard in an upper 
ing gold. Nobody will care much for coffee, when the empress asked to sec current and carried its load of water in 
you, but when | go out into the his sword. As he held itup, the pen- great piles and mountains of clouds; it 
world, everybody will want me. 1 ny dropped into the cup. lifted them over the great ranges of 
shall pass into the hands of lords and When he took the coin ‘out, he saw mountains and rained down its thou- 
ladie shall do great deeds; and, at that the copper had become green in sands oftons of sweet water athousand 
last, perhaps, the gold of which | am color. Some one had mixed poison miles from the sea, so gently that not 
made will be used to form the crown with the drink. But the change in astalkaf wheat was trampled down, 
of some emperor.”” the color of the penny warned the nor was a single root made acrid by 
Just then an old miser came into emperor, and his life was saved. any taste of brine. ! 
the bank, and the gold piece was paid ‘Then the emperor had the penny Besides the precious drink, the sun 
outto him. The penny looked up putin his crown, amid the diamonds brought the most delicate food for the 
and said to the gold piece jood- and other’ jewels which adorned it. wheat. “There was carbonic aci , that 
bye; may youalways be happy "To the great rulerthe penny seemed makes soda water so delicious, besides 
” Before the guinea could reply, the the brightest gem of all, for when oxygen, that is so stimulating, _nitro- 
miser had thrust it into a little bag and he looked at it he was reminded of the gen, ammouia, and half a dozen other 
had hidden it away ih his pocket. good deeds it haddone. So, you sec, things that are so nutritious to grow- 
He carried the bag home and put it was not the golden guinea, but the ing plants. i 
it into his money chest in the cellar. copper penny that was set at last in a ‘Thus the wheat grew upin beauty, 
Bur he was afraid that his money royal crown. —Lights to Literature. headed out abundantly, and matured 
would not be safe there, so he buried perfectly. “Then the farmer stopped 
it inthe earth. Soon afterward he weeping for laughter, and in his joy 
died, and no one knew where his : =) ae 
money was hidden; so the gold piece In the book, Fairyland of Science, 
was lost, and to this day has never which most of you have read, you 
been seen. re learned about some of the fairy forces 
‘After the miser had left the. bank, of nature The name isa fanciful 
the man who had charge of it saw a Ne, but veryappropriate. We «hink 
poof boy helping an old woman who of fairies as ini ible beings, who go 
had fallen down. in the street, He about doing kindly and helpful things, 
went to the door, and, callingthe boy, and that is just what the great forces 
© him the new penny. ‘The boy of nature are and do. Here are two 
carried it home, and told his litle si'- OF three stories about the help given 
ter why it had been given to him, She by-one of these quiet, invisible, but 
Was so much pleased with its new, wonderfully powerful forces, that does 
bright look, that he gave it to her. nearly all our work for us. I refer to 
“The little girl ran into the garden to the heat ofthe sun. “These stories are 
show the penny to her mother. Just. taken from a delightful, interesting 
then an old lame beggar came limp- book entitled “ Among the Forces,”” 
ing along the road, and asked for help. by. Henry Warren. 
The little girl gave him the penny, “ 
and told him where it had come from, 
and why it had been given to her 
brother. ‘Vhe beggar went on until 
he reached a baker's shop. He was A manonce had a large held of 
just going to buy a roll withthe penny, wheat. He had toiled hard to clear 
when an old man came up with a the land, plow the soil, and sow the 
pilgrim’s staff in his hand. The _pil- seed. The crop grew beautifully and 
grim was selling pictures of the cityof was his joy by day and by night. But 
Jerusalem, in order to get money to when it was just ready to head out, it 
ransom his brother, who had been suddenly stopped growing for want 
taken prisoner by the Turks. of moisture. It looked as if all his 
“The aged begyar was movedby the hard work would be in vain. The 
story of the pilgrim; he gave him the poor farmer thought of his wife and 
new penny, and told him its story, as children, who were likely to starve in 
he had heard it from the litte girl, thecoming winter. He shed many 
‘The baker saw the kind act of the tears, but they could not moisten one 
Jame beggar, and as a reward he gave little stalk. 
him more bread than he could have Suddenly he said, “1 will water it 
bought for th in. i myself,”’ The ficld was a mile square 
The pilgrim set out for Constanti- and it needed an inch of water over 
cnople, and, as soon as he arrived at it all, He quickly figured out that there 
that city, he went at once to the were 27,878,400 square fect ina 
‘Turkish governor, and offeted him all square mile. On. every welve square 
the money he had gathered for his feet a cubic foot of water was needed. 
brother's freedom. ‘The governor, A cubic foot of water weishs 624% 
sr, wanted more money, and pounds. require 
jd not let the brother go. 74,754 tons of v 
‘The pilgrim said: “This is all that 74,754 teams, ©: 
Lhave except one copper penny,”” would be required. But they would 
and then he told the story of the pen- tramp the wheat all down. Besides, 
“The wovernor asked to. sce the the nearest water in sufficient qu 
was the ocean, 10007 


penny: 
**Get out of my way; you are made 
of brown copper only, but | am shin- 


Some F; Forces 


made them both.” 


The Sun’s Great Horses 

“There was once a man who had thou- 
sands of acres of mighty forests in the 
distant mountains. “They were value- 
less there, but would be exceedingly 
valuable in the great cities hundreds of 
miles away, if he could only find any 
powertotransportthemthither. Sohe 
looked fora team that could haul whole 
counties of forests so many miles. 
He saw that the sun drew the greatest 
loads, and he asked it to help him. 
And the sun said that was what he was 
made for: he existed only to help man. 

He said that he had made those 
great forests to grow for a thousand 
years so as to be ready for man when 
he needed them and that he was now 
ready to help move them where they 
were wanted. 

So he told the man who owned the 
forest that there Was a great power, 
which men called gravitation that seem- 
ed to reside in the center of the earth 
and every other,world, but that it work- 
ed everywhere. It held the stones 
down to the earth, made the rain fall, 
water to run down hill; and if the 
man would arrange a road, so that 
gravitation and the sun could work 
together, the forest would-soon be 
transported from the mountains to the 
Sea. 

Se the man made atrough a great 
many miles long, the two sides coming 
together like a Great letter V. Then 
the sun bros water from the 
and kept the trough nearly full year 
after year. man put into it the 
lumber and logs from the great forests, 
and gravitation pulled the lumber and 
Water ever so swiftly, night and day, 
miles away to the sea. 

How I have laughed as I have seen 
y that perpetual stream of lumber and 
ay overthe timber pour out so far from where the 


The Man Who Needed 452,696 Barrels 
of Water 


ny. 
hun.ble coin that had done so. many 


leaving all the salt in j 


he remembered to thank, not the sun, | 
nor the wind, but the great One who! 


ter, and surely 1 would not be ruder 
to my own boy.”* 

The boy thought a minute, and then | 
asked: ‘‘Mother, what do you think 
T ought to say back?”’ 

“What do youthink would be nice, | 
yourself?”” 4 
He studied over it a while, for he | 
was such a wee ladsdie, and then he said 
“Would it be nice to say, “Sure you | 
can?" + qi 

‘This was mother's time (o say: | 
“That would be nice; but how would 
you like to say just as Mr, F——the ” 
minister) would, ‘Certainly’? It means 7 
the same thing, you know.* 

‘That little lad, now a student in col | 
lege, is remarked for his never-failing 
courtesy. A friend of his said recently, 
“It’s the second nature of W—tobe | 
polite."’ “The mother smiled as she | 
thanked God for the opportunities that 
had been hers in the sacred circle of J 
the home—to show her boy these 
things that mean so much to him now, J 

Classmate. 


To Illustrate 

V3aw wo gentlemen on a strect car 
lately. One of them was grown up. 
He was handsomely dressed in a gr 
business suit, and had very neat, kid ] 
gloves and fine boots. ‘The other was 
about twelve years old. His jacket 
had several patches and needed more; 
and his shirt was of brown cotton, and 
not very clean. To you wonder how 7] 
I knew he was a gentleman? 1 will ] 
tell you. 

The boy went through the car to 
give the motorman a message. As he 
returned he gave a little jump through 
the door, and as he did so_ his bare 
foot touched the grown gentleman's J 
knee and left a little mud on it 
‘Turning around on the platform, he 
raised his straw hat and said, very J 
politely, in a clear tone, .~*Please 
cuse me."’ Then the other géntle- J 
man bowed in his turn,» just as he 
would have done to one of his own) 


age, and said, with a pleasant smile} 
“Cenainly.” ‘outh’s World. 


Snow-flakes 

It is a pleasant winter day, cloudy 
and not very cold, little flakes of snow — 
are slowly falling; there is hardly any 
wind. Look at the flakes on the dark |] 
sleeve of your coat; cach one is 4 
marvel of beauty. “Vhere are many | 
different patterns, but all are thin and] 
flat, and have six points. This is the 
in which crystals are formed when 
water freezes. All the snow about us 
is made up of millions upon millions 
of these crystals. We do not often” 
see them in their beauty, because the) 9 
are so frail and thin, that the wind | 
breaks them up into little pieces ; 0%) 
if the weather should be mild, th 
stick together and form large fis | 
which the patterns can be no. longer 
seen. How wonderful and how 


Pe 


beautiful are even the commonest 
works of God! 4 


: 
j 


sick.» n ; 
the hospital. On Saturday night, Jan. 
{7th he was taken to the Belleville 
Hospital in tbe ernbalace: a had 
an operation for appendicitis. He got 
nicely. Afterawhile he returned 
tothe O. §. D. He is getting better. 
“Yesterday afternoon the boys saw 
Duncan taking a walk from the 
| hospital'to the boys’ residence and 
back again. 
able to come to school. We shall be 
gladto see him. He will not skate 
any more this year. —Frank Radmore. 


1am going to tell you about the 
“eclipse. We read in the papers that 
there would be an eclipse of the sun 
on Saturday morning, January 24th. 
We were very anxious to see the 
| eclipse. We got pieces of smoked 
glass ready to look through but we did 
| pot see the eclipse”because it was very 
| cloudy. We were very sorry that it 
was not aclear morning because we 
| wanted to see the eclipse. We felt 
yery much disappointed. “The eclipse 
| happened at 9.11 a. m. People in 
| New York and in Niagara Falls saw 
| the eclipse. Weread inthe newpaper 
F about it. Did you see the eclipse? 
| Audrey 1. Pittaway. 


—T|,ast August my mother, brother, 
in-law, my nephew and I motor- 

ed in our new Mclaughlin Buick 
from North Bay to Bonfield. George 
drove it. He asked some friends to 
goto Bonfield and they did. 1 was 
very happy to visitin Bonfield. We 
drove to Callander and stopped there. 
We went to the horel in Callander. 
After awhile we went to Bonfield 
twenty-five. miles from North Bay. 
Soon we saw Bonfield. Iris a village. 
We met our friends. We went to 
their home. We saw a dry goods, 
candy and furnishing store,. it was 
one store. [asked my mother to get 
me a box of chocolates. About 5.30 
P. M. we drove back to North Bay. 
We drove very fast. I saw a moun- 
in road, It is no good. We 
had upper at home in North Bay. 
We visited in Bonfield wice. I shall 
go to Bonfield to visit_ next summer. 
Perhaps I shall enjoy sports with my 
boy frie! *Abraham Hanna. 


A week from next 
February fourteenth, w 
carnival on the boys’ 
and the boys are get 
“They will try to mal 
themselve Perhaps I's 
the carniy The teachers will judge 
the costumes. We shall be very 
anxious to know if wi shall get a prize. 
The pupils will en seeing all the 
different costumes, After the carni- 
Yal ve shall go to the dining room 
and have lunch, We hope that we 
shall have’a good time at the carnival 

—Doris Mabel Wenzel. 


_ > Last Saturday afternoon the O. 
|), shoves played’ hockey 

Albert College on the Albert 

mink. ‘The game began at 2 0’cloc 
palber College won by the sco 
Of Sto 2, y 


pn onthe O. 5. 
¢ Wasa tie2 to 


P Man. Nurse was refer 
| Albert College and O. 


#zain, —George H. Windsor. 


Fn Monday afternoon, 
ithe Senators played against the 
The Senators won by the score of 7.0 
2 th sides played pe the 
Senators were proud because they won. 


We hope he willsoon be 


riday afternoon, Jan. 30, the St. 
Pats played against the Tigers. ‘The 
Tigers won by the score of 7 104. I 
am with the Tigers. I scored three 
goals and George Hirons scored four 
goals. St. Pats have played seven 
games and won five. Tigers have 
played cight games and won four. 
Senators have played seven games 
and won one. Canadians have played 
eight games and wonfive. We won- 
der which team will win “the most 
games. —Nathan Holt. e 
Once there was a dog and a cock 
hey went into the woods. Soon it 
grew dark. The cock told the dog 
to let them stay there all night. He 
would sleep in the tree-top and it 
could sleep in a hollow trunk. The 
dog told the cock that they would. 
So the dog and the cock wentto sleep. 
‘The next morning the cock began 
to crow. Mr. Fox heard him crow. 
He told himself that that was a cock 
crowing and he must be ‘lost in the 
woods. He would cat him for his 
breakfast. Soon Mr. Fox saw the 
cock in the tree-top. 


He told himself that he would have 
a fine breakfast and he must make the 
cock go down from the ‘tree. So he 
told him that he was a fine bird and 
he sang well. Mr. Fox asked the 
cock if he would go to his house for 
breakfast. 

The cock thanked him and he told 
him that he would go if his friend 
might go, too. Mr, Fox told him 
that he would ask his friend and he 
asked him where he was. “The cock 
told him that his friend was in that 
hollow tree and he was asleep and he 
must wake him, 

Mr. Fox told himself that he would 
have two cocks for his breakfast. So 
he put his head into the hollow tree 

id then he asked the cock’s friend if 
he would go to his house for break- 
fast. The dog jumped out and 
caught Mr. Fox by his nose. I think 
the dog ate Mr. Fox.—Alonzo Wood. 


Lam going to tell you about alittle 
boy and a goat. A little boy had a 
goat. “The goat ran into the woods. 
He found some gr: The goat 

anted to eat the grass. The little boy 
wanted to go home but the goat would 
net go home. ‘The little boy began to. 
ery. A rabbit came along. The rabbit 
asked the little boy why he was crying. 
The little boy told it that the goat 
would not go home. “The rabbit told 
the little boy to stop crying and it 
would drive the goat home. The 
rabbit began to cry. 

A squirrel came along. “The squir- 
rel asked the rabbit why it was crying. 
‘The rabbit told it that the goat would 
not go home. The squirrel told the 
rabbit to stop crying and it would drive 
the goathome. ‘The squirrel ran after 
the goat. “The squirrel told the goat 
to gohome. The goat told it that it 
would not 
began to ci 

A fox came along. The fox 
the squirrel why it was crying. The 
squirrel told the fox that the goat 
would not go home. — The fox told 
the squirrel to stop crying and it would 
drive the goat home. “The _ fox rat 
after the goat. “The fox told the goat 
to go home. “The goat told the fox 

dd not ge home. “The fox 


The bum? 
blebee asked the fox why it was crying. 
“Vhe fox told it that the goat would 
not go hom Vhe bumblebee told 
the fox to stop crying and it would 
drive the goat home. — The bumble- 
bee Hew after the goat. It buzzed 
‘The goat ran home because it thought 
that the bee would sting it, The 
the little bov stopped crying. He 
thanked ‘the bumblebee.— Bessie EF. 
MeGovern. 


Miss Deannarn’s Cass 

—Three weeks ago some of the 

teachers invited the big pupils to go for 

_asleigh ride. We were looking forward 

to it before that we had heard about it. 

_ One Saturday afternoon only four 

girls went to the city to see the movies. 

about Harold Lloyd in 

Last. Isaw it two years 

‘ago. We laughed hard and had a lot 
of fun. 

At night Miss Deannard told th 
girls that we must put on -our Parke 
wraps. Wedidso. There were two 
sleighs with two teams of horse’. The 
boys sat on one of the sleighs and the 
girls sat on the other. 

When we started, we were very 
happy running and following the sleigh. 


The team of brown horses were | 


frisky sometimes. They could run 
very fast. We stopped at Mrs. Balis’ 
and we threw snowballs at one another. 
Mrs. Balis came to ride in the sleigh. 
‘Then we went to the north road. 
Mr. Blanchard and some pupils push- 
ed some girls and boys away from the 
sleigh. When I was pushed, I know 
that Mr. Blanchard told the driver to 
make the horses run fast. 1 ran fast 
and hard before | caught up with the 
sleigh but | had a goodtime. After a 
long time we passed down Front St. 
and I looked at the people shopping. 

At about 9.45 o'clock we returned 
to school and reached here about 10 
o'clock. We went to the dining- 
room and had sandwiche: ffee and 
doughnuts. Then we chatted with 
one another for a while. We did not 
go to bed for a few minutes as we 
wanted to tell some other girls all 
about the party and the good time we 
had had = We went to bed at about 
11 o'clock and slept well but we were 
tired in the morning. —Helen M. J. 
McNish. 

—Two weeks ago Mr. Pearce in- 
vited thr sses and several teachers 
for asleigh-ride. We left cur resi- 
dence at 7.30 o'clock and drove 
through the city. We were very glad 
to get the sleigh-ride. Many boys 
und girls played and pushed one an- 
other off the sleigh. We were v 
tired of falling in the snow but we e 
joyed running along the road. We saw 
miny people walking on the sidewalks 
in Bellevillé and they watched us riding 
on the sleighs. We cheered many 
times. About ten o'clock we came 
back to the main building to have a 
hot lunch and we certainly enjoyed it 
as we were cold. We enjoyed our 
ride very much. We wish that we 
could have another sleigh-ride before 
the snew ‘teida Duc 

—On Saturday night Sylvia asked 
Miss Deannard if she would let us 
yo to skate on the boy's rink and she 
let us go. We got ready and went 
with Miss Gre We skated around 
the rink fora while. We came to 
the dormitory at nine o’cl We 
felt tired but we had had a jolly time. 
—Jean Margaret Garvin. 

—On February 13th we shall have 

sand on February 14th we shall 
have acarnival. Weare getting ready 
for it. Lhope that we shall have 
better carnival this yearthanfast. “The 
virls will make funny costumes for it. 
[hope that | shall win'a first prize at 
the races or for my costume. We 
shail have races and a carnival. Tam 
sure we shall haye a jolly time. We 
¢ all looking fonvard to itatany rate. 
—Nellie A. Laughlin. 

—This afternoon the Albert College 
boss p! inst the O.S.D. 
omour rink. ed to play 
about/4.30 oclock girls and 
boys came to sce the h match. 
It Was a very good game. The deaf 
boys played hockey very well. ‘They 
tried very hard to win. Albert 

. College boys were very The 
Sore wa 
Jette. 


Saturday our team includ- 
ing myself went to Albert College to 
play hockey with them. When we 
started to play we saw that we would 
have to travel fast to keep the A. C. 
boys from scoring. All of the Albert 
College players were big while we 
were much smaller. In the first 
period we were leading by 2-0. I 
played defence. Inthe second period 
they played very fast and scored. Then 
Rourke.and I took the puck right to 
the goal and I shot but I did notscore. 
Rourke scored one goal and Hirons 
scored another We tried to beat 
A.C. but we did not win. Albert 
College won by the score of 3-2. 

Lewis Malinsky. 
—Last Wednesday wewent to the 
mbly hall to ce movi 
hey were, ‘* Old Ontairc 
“Birds’’ and “* Chee: aI 
| made from milk. 
| poured from a pail through a strainer 
into a large vat. Then it was heated. 
| Aftera while a man mixed some color- 
ling withthe milk and then he stirred 
it. Then he put rennet into it and it 
| got stiff, After awhile he cut the 
cheese and salted it. Then he put 
it in a container and put it ona shelf 
|to dry or cure. After it was cured 
Jit was sold and sent tthe other 
! countries. _—Zona M. Simpson. 
—I have no other news to tell you 
so I shall write about my cousin Har- 
old, who is a doctor. He is a nice 
t December he went to 
1 think that my aunt, le 
\aind cousins miss him. He visited 
Paris in France last Christmas, 1 
(hope that he liked Paris. He won't 
come back home for a couple of 
years. He has gone to London to 
study. Last summer Harold came 
home from ‘Timmins where he had 
been livii He wanted to come to 
sce his cousins, aunt and uncle, (they 
are my sisters, brothers, mother and 
father) before he went to England. 
He went to Toronto for a few days. 
I came back to school on Sept 10th. 
He visited our home again but he did 
notseeme. | think that he was di: 
appeinted because he did not seem! 
He lives in London, Eng. now. -T 
hope that he will have his picture in 
the newspaper some time. —Viola 
May Johnston 
1 going to tell you a story, 
from a book, which I read last week 
Long there lived a family named. 
West. he children were Benjamin 
West, six yéars oid, one sister and a 
baby girl. 
A picture in the book showed us the 
Tit ynamed Ben making a portrait 
cfthe baby in its cradle. Ben was 
born in North America and near his 
home many Indians lived. One of 
the Indians could draw and paint and. 
Ben wis never tired of watching him. 
ay Ber was left in the hou 
eof his baby sister. He 
ed the cradle until the child fell 
asleep. Pretty soon Ben looked at the 
litle girl and he told himself that - he 
would it of her; so he got 
nd black ink, a quill’ and 
per and worked away. 
e his sister came in and 
he showed her the portrait. She wes 
W with it and she said “It is just 
Ben spent nearly all shis 
di painting pictures 
He painted a number of pictures which 
the Ind ans ta him to draw and 
color, Of course the were not well 
painted but they were geod fora very 
fitle bor. “When Ben was nine years 
old, he was tiken to a town where he 
atiful J ctures for the 


her sent Ben to 

him lessons. He 

di very bard and Le tried to be 
nd he becan e one of the 
ters of b's time ‘arrie Jane 
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To Superintendents of Schools 

In our teachers’ library we have 
two bound copies of every volume of 
The American Annals of the Deaf up 
to and including October, 1903. 

We are_very desirous of completing 
the series up to the present time, but 
some numbers are missing from our | 
files. To complete the volumes, we 
require the following issues. Two 
copies of September, 1918; one copy i 
each of May and November, 1913; | 
January, Marchand September, 1906; | 

If any school can supply us with | 
any of these we will esteem it a great 
favor. 


We make our profoundest salaam to 
Just Once a Month, the excellent paper 
published atthe Kendall school inWas- 
ington, D.C. In its last issue it quot- | 
ed an extended article from The Cana- 
dian and added the following kindly 
editorial comment: 

“The above was clipped from The 
Canadian. The Canadian is full of 
good material. Of all the school pa- 
pers that come to this office, this pa- 
per from across the border has the 
edge on content. The above article 
is an example. Not long ago quite 


some space in The Canadian was de-| The proponant 1s David Stair Jordon: | department in which money can be | 
voted to reading. ‘This is but one] “Wisdom is knowing what to: do} spent to such advantage as in the print- | 
part. The article speaks for itself.’’ | next. Skill is knowing how to doit. | ing department. 


Wealso extend our acknowledge- 
ments to the Western Pennsylvan- 
jan for the following kindly com- 
pliment in its issue of Jan. 22nd: 
¢ for us to ex- 
iz to our read- 
ers, but we wish it just the same. 

And by way of emphasis and elab- 
oration we add below for the benefit 
of our readers some earnest and ex- 
cellent January | comment in cight 
pungent paragraphs by the, Editor of | 
The Canadian, one of the best school 
papers which comes to our desk, 
from The Belleville, Omario, School 
for the Deaf. 


There are people who go about the 
world looking for slights, and they 
always find what they are looking for. 
But of course about 95 percent of them 
are _imagina! If we exercise the 
spirit of forbearance and understanding 
we will find thar in the main ‘‘people 
are pretty good people,”’ and very few 
of them intentionally say or do anything 
to hurt other people's feelings. 


Which reminds us of an apropos and 
suggestive story. A man, we will call 
him Mr. Smith, was one day driving 
along the road, when he met 
man with a load of furniture Was. 
evidently “onthe move.”* “The latter 
said that he was moving to the place 
where Smith lived, and asked what 
kind of people lived there. 


nother | i 


Smith | 


moving 
“They were a 
pl ‘lot of 
said Mr. Smith. ““You 
same kind of peo 


” 


also to the school. 
certain child is rather. stupid. 
he comes to us, if we assume that he 
is dull, let him know that we think he 
is stupid, and expect dullness and stu- | 
pidity from him, we will certainly get | 
what we are looking for. But if we 

ignore what we have heard, give the | 
child every encouragement, convince | 
him that he can learn and that we are | 


will likely get it—at any rate far better | 
work than if we had treated him as a | 
dullard. “The reflex influence of the ; 
teacher's attitude towards his pupils 
goes a long way towards making or! 
marring their success in school, and, | 
to a considerable degree, their char-| 
acter and success in after life. 


SSS | 
Many people spend much time in} 
making excuses for work that has been | 
neglected or poorly done. Excuses | 
get no one anywhere. ‘Their time | 
would be far more profitably spent in 
“making good,”” instead of making | 
excuses. 3 


Here are brief definitions of three 
related words, waich surpass any to be | 


found in Webster's Unabridged. | 


Virtue is doing ‘ 


There are some people who are 
rather fond of boasting of what they 
call their independence and if admon- 
ished that they tell you that they 
always follow their inclinations. 


| People are very unwise to do this 


‘now where their inclin- 
ing them. 


unless they 
ations are le 


International Conference 

Tht National College of Teachers 
of the Deaf is organizing an Interna- 
tional Conference on the Education of 
the Deaf, to be held in London dur- 
ing July, 1925. 

The last International Conference 
took place at Edinburgh in 1907, se- 
venteen y ago, and it is intended at 
next year’s Conference to make a sur- 
vey of the various developments which 
have since occurred, andalso to present 
a comprehensive review of the organ- 
ized educational efforts made on be- 
half of the deaf in various parts of the 
world. On the British side the sup- 
port of the Board of Education is being 
obtained in order that many facilities 
| may be forthcoming to present to the 
publicand to the world an accurate 
| statement of w! is attempted by every 
| exis the mental. moral 
ing of the deaf as a 
For this purpose papers will 
Lhe read and printed, and facilities will 
be afforded for demonstration and ex- 
hibits to give practical illustrations of | 
what is being do 


asked what kind people I 
place where he had be 
man replied that they w 
Gakintiloratineonlen cy! ; 
the reply, ““You will find the same 


ived in the | 
The | Colonial and Foreign Offices to en-| a 


Efforts will be made through the | 


{sure that the deaf schools of the Em- | 
pire and of foreign countries shall be | 
similarly represented by accredited 


An exhibition of work showing 
every form of activity of the Se 


is expected that a special day will be 
devoted to a visit to the Royal School 
for the Deaf at Margate, one of the 
largest and oldest schools for the deaf 
in the world. 


‘There is no classroom exercise that 
can compare with question and 


expecting good work from him, we | answer concerning some topic of in- | ed States 1,000 of them are sons of 


terest. —California News 


An exchange says that “even a 
goat uses its head."’  Itsuredoes, and 
in the same way that some people do. 

It is always “‘butting in.” 


It has been well said that education 
pays. 
tion. Education pays 
exceptthe educator. 


How ss this fora definition of a/ 


gossip? “A gossip isa person who 
has nothing to say about something, 
something to say about everythin; 
and everything to say about nothing. 


The schoobpaper is avery necessary 
adjunct to the work. There is no 


It should never lack 
for equipment or supplies. It is next 
to the school work as an educational 
power. In fact, it rounds out and 
polishes the language taught in the 
school. And with language comes 
the power and ability to master every- 
thing else. — Ohio Chronicle. 


“The standards which teachers 
are required to maintain are con- 
tinually rising. “Their work takes on 
anew dignit It is rising above a 
calling, above a profession, into the 
realms of an art. It must be dignified 
hy technical training, ennobled by 
character and sanctified by faith. Itit 
not too much to say that the need of 
civilization is the need of teachers. 
The contribution which they make to 
human welfare is beyond estimation.’ 

—Calvin Coolidge. 


Does education pa 
of an agricultural colle; 
named Mckinnon, twenty-five y 
of age, got hold of a ““worn-out-farm’ 
which had been abandoned by its 
former owner because he dould not 
make a living on it. Mckinnon ap- 
plied the knowledge he had acquired in 
college and in the second year he took 
off ayer $10,000 worth of farm crops. 

He knew how, but his predecessor, 
who probably sneered at’ agricultural 
college graduates, didn’t. Education 
does pay when used intelligently and 
backed by hard work. 


A. graduate 
Missi i 


Here is a good thought culled from 
those rich storehouses of good thoughts 
ind interesting facts, labelled “‘Anon* 
ok Sel." etc. “‘Llike to see a 
man proud of the place 
lives. 


1 like even better to see a man 


But even this rule has an excep- ! 


everybody— © 


to the above is this ‘orry is the 
interest we pay on borrowed trouble, 


One predicts a future for the school. 
boy who wrote the following terse | 
tive about Elijah 


He had some bears and lived in ac 
Some boys tormented him. H. 

‘If you keep on throwing stones at me, 
Pll turn the bears loose and they will 
eat you up.’ And they did, and he 
did, and the bears did.*’—Epworh 
‘Herald. 

Preachers’ Sons Not So Bad | 
Collier's Weekly gives some figures 
that will hearten the preache: Out 

of 12,000 prominent men in the Uni 


| preachers. Of 21,145 notable men 

jin England 1,179 are the sons of ] 

| preachers. In 1910, ten out of y 
fifty-one persons in the Hall of fame 

‘were the sons of preachers, of | 

js presidents were preachers’ sons. 
—Ex. 


- 


The Child 


The whole world revolves about the 
‘child. In the child's tiny fingers, 
| head and heart, lie the weal and woe 
of the future. He is a bank develop- 
ingin strength and power with the 
j advancing years. What is drawn from 
that bank in the years that are to come 
| depends upon what is deposited there 
while he is still a child. “We ‘cannot 
deposit carelessness, neglect and _in- 
‘difference and expect in later years 
dividends of Knowledge, integrity and 
righteousness. —Selected. 


Know Thyself 

“If find a room in tumult, | 
blame myself, not the scholar,”’ said 
Dr. Arnold. “‘It is 1 who have fail- 
ed, not they. Were I what! should 
be, every one of my pupils would re- 
flect my work. I hold the key to the 
situation. | set the pace, and if my 
soul is in disorder, the school will be 
in confusion."” 

Some teachers devote so much time 
to the task of securing the attention of 
their pupils that they have no time left 
for teaching. If the teaching is what 
it ought tobe the attention will develop 
automatically, so to speak. —California 
News. 


Shall We Educate For Life or for 
“A Living” + 


Our education follows two leading 
aims and therefore has two divisions, 
education forknowledge and education 
for action, The first aims primarily 
to train the “individuel to the highest 
intelligence. The second aims prin- 
arily to train the individual to the best 
practice of his occupation. “The «im 


of the first is universal, and its range is 
limited only by the capacity of the 
individual. ~The aim of the second 
is 


particular, and its range '% 
ited both by the capacity of the 
individual and the character of his 
intended occupation. “The first 's 
called general or, in its higher levels, 
liberal education. ‘The second is «all- 
ed vocational or, in. its higher levels, 
technical or professional ‘education. ~ 
‘Though cach in some degree share’ 
in the aim of the other, the dominant 
aim of the first isto do. Each is nec- 


essary to the welfare of the other, and 


which he | both are therefore necessary in out 


system of education. ~The Mentor. 


Papyrus, the plant On Saturday evening, Feb. 1st., the 

vo thousand years ago supplied the Brigden Club members had a very - 
j world with its principal writing mater- enjoyable time as Messrs. Shilton and 
ial, is again being used in the manufac- ' Roberts, Misses Shepherd and Doyle 
ture of paper. Millsare being built in and Miss Golds gave lectures on litera- 
Africa and the pith of the papyrus will ture. — 
‘be treated in somewhat the same man-| Miss Annabel ‘Thomson entertained 
ner asthe modern wood pulp. xiew mot her friends at her place on 
EDermites (or cc whine ** are! Thursday evening, Jan 29th. Games 

blamed for the hackwandncs “of the Were played, followed by lovely re- 

aM | tropics. Because of. these insects’ , ‘reshments. 
insatiable appetite for wood, houses, |__ Mr. Byrne enjoyed his brief visit in 
furniture, stores and fences fall to dust (Detroit on mission work on Jan, 25th. 
when a few days before they appeared! The Toronto Association of the 
perfectly sound on the surface. *Rail- , Deaf are planning to give a masquerade 
roads through tropical forests cannot ! party on Feb. 13tn and a good time 
H use wooden ties, but must import at , is expected. 

“Hane, Brest cost iron and steel ties which’ The Toronto Association of the 

Cbs s will not tempt the termites. Nor can Deaf had a hockey league-and lost all 

Asert Coutece 3 Q. S$. D. 2 | the insects be fooled by making the games but the last two. 
On Saturday, January the twenty- wood into paper and into books. | They were splendid players he had 
first; we'met our‘old friends and rivals’> They can go through a _twelve- a poor goal keeper so they putina new 
in the first of a. four game: series: of | volume set of Shakespeare quicker one for thelasttwo games. We hope 
hovkey matches. ‘This year we can than an experienced scholar of Eliz- they will be a far better team next y: 


sensational 

hard and though outplay: 
entire game yet manged 
neat shots behind Murray 


righam i 


SCHOOL “MOTTO: "The greatest happiness 18 
found in making othere happy : 


Monpay, Fes. 16, 1925 Rourke | 


Hirons 
Jette | 


Pinkerton 
, Voikin 
Bruce 


Home News 


The coldest weather of. the winter 
~ was around the last of January, when 
the mercury went down to twenty-four 
below zefo. 

Mr. Russell Flager, who drives the 
school bus, is looking very happy re- 
cently as he is the proud father of a 


baby boy. 

Duncan McMillan is out of the hos- 
pital now: and attending school once 
more, : 

The next issue will contain an_ac- 
count of the Sports Day and Carnival, 
which will be held on February the 
thirteenth and fourteenth. Unfortun- 
ately we have been having some very 
heavy snow storms and mild weather 
in February, but all should be in good 
condition for the races as January pro- 
vided skating almost every day. The 
carnival is perhaps the biggest attract- 
ion and we are hoping to have a real 
good'turn out of pupils in costume 
dress. 

In the last week of January we show- 
ed some very good films, sent to us by 
the Ontario Provincial Motion Picture 
Bureau. The films were ‘‘Busines 
Opportunities on Ontario Farm: 
“How Canadian Cheese is Made’’ 
and “‘Northward Ho!’’ “‘Northward 
Ho!"” was the first of a series of seven 
pictures showing trip, by sea-plane 
from Toronto to Moose Factory in 
New Ontario. Number one showed 
the trip a little past North Bay. _ It is 
avery interesting film and has been 


Gordon Smith of the School, was 
used as a regular by Belleville Jr. O. 
HA. in the game against nton, in 
which Belleville suffered defeat by 
Stod 

\ set of lantern’ slides illustrating 
*\laddin and the Wonderful Lamp"* 
Was shown to four classes one evening 
recently. The pupils enjoyed the 
slides and the lecture accompanying 
the same, which was given by Miss 

ry also enjoyd secing 
of “Toronto” a second 
is Was a particularly good 
fin of Toronto. It showed the 
pes centres, harbour and harbour 
Ue 
© dun Na 
Buildi 


it 
: “Harvesting 
Grain’ anda film: dealing with the 


croment Bureau which sent with 
Canada’s metropolis,” 


Manufacture of various 
these pictures were very 
aud proved of use i 

lewis Patterson, who was in Grade 
IL last year, is now in Parry 
Working with his uncle. He has been 
playing with the Parry Sound Jr. O.H. 
A. team this winter John Davey, who 
traluuted last June, has been working 
on the highways near ‘Voronto all fall. 

He is now at Brampton where he 
has had a chance to play on the local 
Jr O.HLA, team. 


Couece 2 Scoot 2 
_On Tuesday February the third the 
Collewe held our boys to a tie on our 
ownice, “The College were without 


All 


turn out only a very light team, where | 
as the College has more weight than‘ 
ever. However it was a game where , 
combination, speed and condition | 
were arrayed against superior weight. | 
The first period went to us, the 
School netting two goals. In the 
next two periods the College held us 
scoreless whilst they netted three. 

L. Arkley Goal; M. Brigham 
i McGuire L. Def. C. Meyette 
Cc 


H 

. Izzo R. Def, L. Jette 
H. Kirby Centre Hirons 
B.-Hunter L. Wing Rourke 
>. Pinkerton Wing Holt 
G. Allmark Subs Hunter 


Malinsky 


Toronto speech Readers’ Club 


The regular meetings were held dur- 
ing the month and the attendance has 
shown steady improvement since the 
holidayn. 

Undoubtedly the most enjoyable 
event the club has had since it started 
was Mrs. Coon!s ( ing: Party 
last week. Meeting atthe home of 
the President, the members walked to 
Rosedale Ravine where a most thrill- 
ing time with spills galore, was had by 
all who had the luck to be present. 
‘Yoboggans and bobsleighs were pro- 
vided by Mr. H. J. Coon and Master 
Darey Coon. 

Miss Tuller and Miss H. Wright- 
man manipulated the toboggans tothe 
complete satisfaction af every one. 

Coffee and refreshments were 
served at 10.30 at the home of Mrs. 
Coon, and ample justice was done, as 
every one had a good appetite after 
the evening's fun. —W. A. H. 


Interesting Items 
In the British museum there are 
over 47 miles of shelves, crowded with 
books and manuscripts. 


The United States produces more 
than half of all the cotton grown in the 
world —54.41 percent. British India 
ranks second in production. Chinais 
third and gy pt fourth. 


‘The Sahar. Desert has an area of 
3,500,000 square miles, while conti- 
nental United States has 4,026,789. 
With Alaska and her island possessions 
however, rer territory is slight by 
larger than the Sahara. 
capital of Norway is no longer 
Olso, the name given 
the city when it was founded nine 
hundred years ago, has been restored 
by order of the Norwegian govern- 
ment. 


‘The population of the United States 
on July 1 was.112,078,611, according 
to estimates of the Census Bureau. 
“The estimates for the three largest 
cities are: New York, more than six 
million; cago, nearly three million; 
Philadelphia, nearly two million. 


Russia, Canada, United States. 


than drama. Their wood eating 
proclivities have held back higher 
learning as well as material progress. 


There is no month in the year dur- 
ing which the wheat harvest is not 
being carried on in some part of the 
world. For instance, commencing 
at the beginning of the year, we have 
—January—Australia, New Zealand, 
Argentine, Chile. February—India. 
March—India, Upper Egypt. April 


i India, Persia, Asia Minor, Lower 


Egypt, Mexico, Cuba. May—Japan, 
China, Central Asia, Tunis, Morocco, 
Algeria, Texas. June—South of 
France, Spain, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Japan, United States (south of 40 deg. ) 
July—France, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, South- 
ern Russia, Canada, Northern United 
States. August—England, North of 
France, Belguim, Holland, Central 


tember—Scoiland, Sweden, Norv 
Canada. October—Northern Russia, 
Kinland. November—South Africa, 
Argentina, Peru. ' December—Bur- 
mah, Australia, Argentina. 


Gold prospecting is among the 
world’s romantic adventures.and there 
isno more thrilling story inits annals 
than that of the discovery of the great 
Hollinger mine, some 500 miles north 
of Toronto, in Canada. Thirteen 
years ago, a young man, Ben Hollinger 
by name, was tramping through the 
low bush prospecting, when his eyes 
happened to alight upon an outcrop of 
rock in a desolate waste. He strug- 
gi¢d over to i in examination 
found it conta Today the 
Hollinger mine rivals the great_ mines 
of south Africa, and last year o 
stripped the greatest of them, the New 
Modderfontein, which had previously 
held the world’s record for gold out- 
put. It covers 400 acres, nd belc 
its rugged surface runs nearly forty- 
tunnels and an electric railway sys- 
tem. The great mills roar day and 
night, andevery month $7,000,000 in 
gold leaves the refinery. “The 
more than 2,000 men employed in 


the mine, mostly working un- 
derground, and they never 
atall. re surrounded by gold, 


isthe dirty gray rock 


News of the Deaf 


. Mrs. Coles of Galt was. visiting in 
Boston fora month with her two mar- 
rical sisters and on her return w 
stopped at Toronto for Sunday. 


had a very pleasant time meeting many yea 


old acquaintances. She worked in 
Boston before she got married. 

Mr. Ernest Hughes of Ouawacame 
back to Toronto after about a year’s 
absence. - His many friends were 
pleased to see him again. 


The Brigden club will give a play on 
Feb. 21st for the purpose of securing 
money for prizes to be given to 
the winners of bowlinggames. Those 
who take part in the play are busy 
rehearsing. We are looking forward 
to It. 

Mrs. Watt had an attack of influenza 
for two weeks. We are glad to hear 
that she is on the way to recovery. 

Mrs. Pettiford went to Rochester 
t week to attend her sister’ s funeral. 
Two weeks before the deceased died, 
Mrs. Pettiford returned to Toronto 
aftera month's visit with her. It must 
be ashocktoher. We wishto extend 
olr deep sympathies to her. 

On Sunday afternoon, Feb.8th, 
Mrs. Jameson, the mother of Mrs. 
Walter Bell of Toronto gave an inter- 
esting lecture on her misson among the 
Indians inthe West. She told how it 
was very hard to convert the Indians 
because they were really wild and 
about the government school for little 
In 


Vhe Literary Circle had a second 
meeting at the home of Miss Marion 
Powell on Feb.6th. Miss Evelyn 
Hazlitt gave a lecture on the trips 
through Africa and Miss Lucy Buchan 
on current events about © id 
nectarine in the United States. “Then 
were disc At the next 
ting, some will give talks on Lit- 
erature. We are anxious that the 
circle will be a success and also a great 
help to those who are trying to learn. 

“The National Geographic Magazine 

is excellent. It is $3.50 a year and 
50 cents permonth. It is published 
i hington, D.C. 
National Fraternity Society of 
the Deaf of Toronto will hold a 
banquet cn March 4th. To the 
iders of ‘Toronto, warm welcome 
vnded. It isexpected there will 
large attendance. 

Mr. Fraser returned to “Toronto 
last Saturday from a week's visit with 
his friends in Barrie and Cookstown. 
He reported that Mrs. Johnson of 
Barrie was in poor health. We hope 
she is getting better by this time. 
“Vhose in Cookstown looked well. 

Vhe death of Mrs. Eliza Lewis, 
widew of Samuel Lewis, a civil war 
n, took place cn Wednesday, 


Ja th, at the residence of her 
daughter. Mrs. e , Vor- 
onto. 71 . 

edto C: ‘redsham, Che- 
shire, E i, soon after her mar- 


riage to Samuel Lewis, on his return 

war, 1856, and set- 

t Wheatly, Ontario. 
fi 


survived by thr 
Mrs. W on, “Voronto, Mrs. 
N. P. Wigle, ex, and Arthur, of 
Indiana. Her youngest child, Wil 
liam, died in British Guiana, where 
he went a few months zgo, and her 
daughter, Mrs. John Cross, died, 


Bur I just save my moments up 

And count them o’er and o'er, ~ 

‘Till in four years I've saved enough 
to make up one day more. 

Normal Instructor, 


‘Miss Handley’: Class 


Miss Ford gave skates to Morris. 
He fell. He laughed. Willie and 
Clifford have sleighs. “They ‘played. 
—Rose Leo. 


* Edmour has new skates. He skate- 
ed yesterday. Miss Handley saw 
him.—Morris Glasner. 


Isabella's doll has brown hair. It 
has blue eyes. It has a pink dress. It 
pin and white hat. It has 
—Sarah Friedman. 


y esterday. We 
saw some lick ail white cows. j 
saw many wl hite hens. —Isabella Smith, 


We went_ out of doors yesterday 
morning. We made a snow man. 
We made snow balls. We threw 
them. —Willie Scort. 


We saw the movies yesterday after- 
noon, We saw boats. We saw! 
some black and white cows. Some 
men made some cheese. —Jack Law- 
rence. 


Dorothy hasa new dress. It is 
pretty. She wore itto school yesterday. 
—Edmour Cloutier. 


We saw the movies yesterday after- 
noon. Aman hadagun. Wesawa 
school. We saw some boys and girls. 
They played out of doors. —Clifford 
Grimoldby. 


A fish has eyes. It has a mouth. 
Te has fir It has atail. Ithasno 
feet.—Victor Egginton. 


A cow has atail. It has eyes. Ir 
hasa nose. It has a mouth. It has 
ears. Ithasa face. It has a head. 
It has horns. It has four feet.— 
Ruth Morton. 


Isabella's mother and aunt came to 
school. Her mother gave skates to 
Isabella. Her aunt gave a box to her 
—Dorothy Graham. 


The Weather 
Pleasant days. 
Sunny days. 
When the weather's fair, 
Mother takes me walking, 
And my Sunday clothes | wear. 


Rainy days. 

Foggy days. 

In the house I stay. 
1 look at all my pictures books, 
And with my Cael play. 


Snowy days. 

Blowy days. 

Out of doors | run, 

On ny big red sled I coast. 
Snowy days are fun. 


A Cat that Could Count. 


A Dine day ia zener in New York 


cats. He + cat can catch 
mice; it can c imb trees; itcan jump 
over fences; it can run fast; but it can- 
not count.” 

One of the hoys said, 
mistaken; my can coun 
makes you think so?" asked the gen- 
tleman. 

‘The boy said, “My cat had some 
kittens in a barrel in the barn. One 
day | wentto the barn to sce the 
kittens. The cat-was not there. | 
took one of the kittens and carried it 


barn and pee 


Ts 
Carl Borth. 


» self. 


drawing 
my cat counted ee kittens.’” We 


Miss Cass’ Class 

My pee was January 15. 1 
was ten. some pop corn. 
We put some Sater onit. We for- 
got some salt. ‘The corn was white. 
It was good. 1 got a box.—Audrey. 
Nottage. 


that would be fine," said 
grt it would be too 
much trouble to_get the cotton-tails 
back down the hill every time."” 

All went well for a long time. 

Our brownies darted down each 
time as swiftly as the wind. 

They ran races back up the hill. 

‘There was an old stump standing 
very near the track and the captain ran 
against it. 

ans turned \over with the sled on 


The sun shone yesterday. It was 
bright. It was cold. It was a fine 
day. Snow was on the ground. 
—Jack Love. 


We went down town last month. 3 
We saw the movies. We bought Quick as a flash the other nine sleds 
some candy. Wehadsome icecream came. 
and some cake. Wesawa red and They all piled up together. 
green bird. It talked.—Arnold Fox. No one was hurt—not much, any- 


| way, just bumped a little. 
Irene and I made some tea. We No one was angry; brownies never 
passed it.—Lena Tivy. get 
We made books on Sunday. Miss 
Cass gave some white paper and some 


angry. 
‘They pulled themselves out. 
“Only a little accident,”” said Red- 


ue paper tous. We cut it, We Car. 
shall write on the books next Sunday. th And ay ay they went again, merrier 
a 


jan cone Welk All night long the hillside echoed 
1 shall have a birthday March 23. with their merry shouts. 

allbe nine. Weshall havea party. Butat the peep of day they Scar 

ed to their den. 


lam nota flower. 1am nota fish, Fa 
Ihave a nose. Ihave two cars. Valentines 
have eight fingers. 1 have hair. 1 Mr. Postman, have you any 
have two feet. [am a_ girl.—Irene Valentine among so many 
Coles. “That you think was sent to me? 


» 
isla berhday Jere 12 Uguertenss | tes mn vaiean an eee 

We had a party. Weplayed games. Valentine, Valentine, 

We had some ice cream and my birth- istthere one that you know is mine? 

day cake. We had some candy. Postman, please do look and see 

My mother made the cake. My If there's one in your bag for me. 

father bought the candy. “They gave 

some money to Miss Ford. —Maxwell 

Whialls. See, your name is written on it 
5a While in letters gold and blue 


Carl and | made some cocoa last Are these words of love for you. 
‘Tuesday. We put some water, some —Primary Education. 


Heres’ a dainty little sonnet; 


sugar, some cocoa and some milk into a 
abowl Irgot hot. 


We gave it tothe 
They talked, 


Steve Kowalewich. 


Camels 


Camels are funny looking animals. 
You often see them at a circus. 

Audrey and 1 made a doll’s dress = They come from Africa. The 
last week. We puta pink ribbon on it. northern part of Africa is mostly a 
Audrey putthe dress on the doll. 1 desert. Camels can travel several 
put it into the cupboard —June Batty. days without water. “They can carry 
very heavy loads. Large camels can 
carry from one thousand to twelve 
hundred pounds. 

Camels have small hoofs. “They 
cannot walk on moist or slippery 
ground. 

There are a great many camels in 
Arabia. The Arabs could not travel 
far without them. The camels can 
go several days without anything to eat 
or drink. 

Camels’ hair is fine andsoft. The 
Arabs make cloth from it, 

The Arabs have no cows to give 
them milk. “They use camels’ milk 
instead. “The flesh of the camel is 
not good to eat. 

The camel i is called the * 
the Dese: 


brownies can make the best a, 
The———Man 
‘They make most of the sleds for In our yard a man is standing, 
Santa Claus. He isthere all day, 
Each of the brownie men had With no coat or shoe: 
made a special coasting-sled for him- He can’t run away. 
lu the house we will not bring him. 
He is short and fat. 


Maxwell and I made some coffee 
jlast week. It was brown. It was hot. 
—Albert Gerow. 


Coasting 
It was not long after the snow- 
storm. 
‘The brownies were in their den. 
‘They were sitting around the fire, 


re is fine coasting on the hill- 
side,”* said Green-Cap. 
“IT saw the children going down 
faster than a cotton-tail can run.”’ 
Then up spoke little Blue-Coat: 
“Just the sport! Let us go coast- 
ight.” 
ch brownie ran for his little coast- 


ship of 


or stockings! 


These sleds were soon brought and 


away the brownies ran to the hill-side. In his mouth a pipe he’s helding, 
5 short time they had placed ten — Wears an old black hat, 
little sleds in a Ii Allalone, he s. It’s freezing, 


‘There stood t 
line, too. 

One! away went Red-Cap. 

‘Two! away went Green-Cap. 


ittle brownies ina And the chill winds blow. 
But he is not cold or hungry. 


He is made of ——! 


ought to to have je cotton-tails “must 

to draw the sleds up for us,” said little” Si = 
paper. One piece was | 

and the other was short, She told 

the girls that the one who got the long 

piece of paper must wash the dishes. 

She held the papers in her hand, 


the long strip. The ‘girls laughed, 


— Mr. Airy World 


She cut ips of 


Grace drew the first lot, then Ruth 
drew the other. Grace's paper was 


Grace washed the dishes and Ruth 
wiped them. They drew lots every 
day and stopped quarrelling about the 
dish-washing. Selected. 


A aes 


Hark, Mr. Ground Hog, hark! 
Down in your hole in the dark; 
Hurry up, come out and. confess 
Whether six weeks more or less 
Will give us the blossoms of spring! 
I don’t believe that you know 

What time the winter will go. 


Rover And The Tramp Dog 


Paul had just brought Rover his 
dinner of meat and potatoes when a 
poor, shivering, little yelloty dog came 
running up wagging his tail. Rover 
looked at him as he began to cat. 

The yellow dog crept gloser and 
closer to the plate and pretty soon 
Rover stepped back and looked at the 
yellow dog, who eagerly began to eat 
He ate everything on the 
Rover sat and watched 
him. When he was through he 
ged his tail and ran off. 

‘Well, Rover,”’ said Paul, “You 
were a polite dog, I never knew dogs 
were polite before. Now Pil bring 
you some more dinner.’’ And this 
time Rover ate his dinner himself.— 


Sel. 


I saw a ship a-sailing, 
A-sailing on the sea; 

And, oh! it was all laden ‘ 
With pretty things for thee! 


Sete ee 


‘There were comfits in the cabin, 
And apples in the hold; 

The sails were made of silk, 
And the masts were made of gold. 


‘The four-and-twenty sailors 
‘That stood’ between the decks 
Were four-and-twenty white mice, 
With chains about their necks. 


‘The captain was a duck, 
With a packet on his back; 
And when the ship began tomove, 
The captain said, “*Quack! 
quack!"" 
Motor Cars 
Honk, honk, honk, 
And toot, toot, toot! 
Motor cars are coming. 
Scoot, scoot, scoot! 
Motor car are coming, 
Coming thick and fast, 
Don't cross the street 
Till they all are past. 
—Little Folks. 


“Little February 

Her own whims doth please, 
If today she’s thawing, 

Soon she'll tightly freeze.”” 


Arthur was very fond of pets. He 
had a large dog named Nero and to 
cunning little kittens. “The kittens’ 
names were Muff and Buff, One 
morning, Muff and Buff had a_ nice 
pan of milk for breakfast. Nero had 
not had his breakfast then, He sit 
near the kittens and watched them 
drink their milk. Do you think Nero 
wanted some breakfast? 


| 


2 nin jute, but Se stpeec karan _ Somebody's Mother 
s he a inho ate tarde Sop) ee foci of is winter’ aay 

n the mother called to her ih peaes siren ar gt ith \ rues’ snow 
to tell hey dlanee was veady cand ¢ i And the wounin® feet were aor and slow. 
; she must come at once. 
id dustrious while — “' Yes,"’ ‘said the girl, ‘‘ I'm going 
th Loa tiey work. Such busy little oe au off she ran for another romp. Pel reid mises HCE ANXIOUS C9 
onesthey are! with the faithful old di She forgot he b Lanshiurr and «lou 
‘Tiny girls help their mothers with all about dinner, but Gaehe cane nn Ghat tte reedom of "School et unde 
rand cheese-making. Very ming; and feeling very hungry, just as “Came the boys, like flock of 
small boys work with their fathers om it was over. Bernie it aan pilot wslte 
, the canal-boats, or go with them far — Her mother was just-going-int&, the 
‘out to sea in fishing-boats. garden to speak to the gardener, w! hen 

trundle through the streets up, ran the little girl. % 

with carts laden with brooms, brushes, ** Please, mother, give me some 
wie did ne t like fighting andthought wooden shoes, cheeses, baskets, ortin- dinner; | am so hungry.”* 
thar all wars were |. But, being ware. ‘These small peddlers, clad my dear, I'm going to,’ 


She stood at the erd--inic. and waited long. 
yUneared for, amid the throng 


Past the worn so old ani gra 
Hastened the children on theitew 


Nor offered 
So micek, x0 


=, SOME Lent the carriage wheel 
“Yes, Should knock hier dawn bc 


said her Actast cam 


 slipwry’ abrevt 


asoldier, he knew it was his duty to 

fight for his country, and so when 
fighting began, no one was braver 
than he. 

They sailed up a ney river until 
they came close the town of 
Quebec. This was buile on the top 
of some high cliffs that rose steeply 
from the fiver” 

For along time Wolfe tried in many 
ways to take the town, but he failed 
every time. Many of his men fell sick, 
and he also was weak and ill. 

At last he tried another plan. One 
night, when it was very dark, he and 
his soldiers got into their boats and 
rowed very quietly to the foot of the 
cliffs. 

‘As they floated down the stream 
Wolfe repeated some lines of a beauti- 
ful poem that had only lately been 
written, 

Ni 


, gentlemen, he said as he 
finished, T would rather be the author 
‘of that poem than take Quebec. 

‘They know that French soldiers 
were on the watch at the top of the 
cliffs. So they. ha to be very quict. 

‘They landed? the darkness, 
and the soldiers climbed up the cliffs. 
It was hard work, for they had to car- 
ty their guns with them. Art last by 
clinging to the rocks, and to bushes 
and plants, they all safely reached the 
top 

In the moming, when. the 
French awoke, they saw the English 
army drawn up: a ready forthe com- 
ing fight. 

‘The French were as brave as the 
English, so they rushed out of the 
town and come on bravely to drive 
the English back. 

But it was of no use, for in a 
very short time the English had won 
the fight, and the French were running 
back to the town as fast as their legs 
could carry them. 

But Wolfe lay on the ground 
badly wounded. Just before his death 
he heard some onesay: “They run, 
thes run !? 

He roused himself to ask: “Who 
tun?” And when he was told that it 
| Was the French who were running 
away, he said: “God be praised! I 
shall die in peace.” 

Québec was taken, and soon after 
all Canada fell into the hands of the 
English. 

—Longman’s Historical Reader. 


Boys and Girls of Holland 


Holland is. avery strange country. 
In fact itis different from every other 
country in the world. 

In the first place, a large part of the 
land is lower than the level of the 
andthe péople have built great walls, 
called dikes, to keep the ocean from 
Hooding their homes. “These dikes are 
high and wide, and are sometimes 
} covered with buildings and trees. 

‘Vhere is so much water and so little 
land that many ‘persons are born, live 
and die,and even have their gardens, 
on canal-boats. Farm-houses stand on 
| stilts; and the horses wear wooden 
Clogs on cach hoof to keep them out of 
the mud. 


fathers, look like little men. 
From the time a boy is big enough 
to walk until he is an old man, he 
wears the same style of clothes. His 
jacket and long trousers are black, his 
coarse woollen stockings are black; 
and his shoes are painted orunpainted 
wooden pattens. 
The girls wear white muslin. caps 
and little shawls crossed over their 
shoulders. Every girl wears a coarse 
blue apron over her long black dress, 
black woollen stockings, and white 
wooden pattens. 
The black stockings are hand-knit, 
and when the girls are not helping 
their mothers they are’ almost always 
knitting. _ Woollen stockings — just 
begun, half done, or nearly finished 
hang at their sites, and whenever they 
id still for a few minutes their 
fingers are busy. 

They soon learn to knit without 
looking at their needles, and as they 
watch the ships at sea, or the other 
children at play, these stockings slowly 
lengthen. 

The Holland mothers are very neat, 
and the children, and grown people, 
too, must leave their wooden _patte! 
at the door, When allthe fam 
within, there is often a long line of 
shoes in front of the house. 
One can even tell where the school- 
rooms are by the heaps of small pattens, 
for every child slips off hi 
wooden shoes before entering the 
cleanly scrubbed room. 

All this is true only of the children 
of the poor people, or peasants as they 
are called. “The children of the rich 
people of Holland dress, and live, and 
play very much as you do.—Child Life 
Reader. 


‘The Little Girl That Was Alway. 
“ Going To.” 


L wonder if any of us ever saw this 
Hele girl. She did not mean to be a 
naughty girl, as she loved her father 
and mother, and would have been 
very sorry to disobey them. She wish- 
ed to do well, but she did not carry 
out her good wishes. When told to 
do anything, | orto go anywhere, “she 
would say, “I’m going to,”” for, she 
meant to do it, thought she would do 
it soon, but then she would forget all 
about it. Her good and kind mother 
thought she would try to cure her. 

One morning, this little girl came 
pinning in, with the string of her /hat 
torn off. ~* Please, mother, will/you 
sew my hat-string on? Vhe wind 
kceps blowing my hat off, and | éan’t 
keep it on, Yes, my de: 

aid her mother, * Pm going to; 
but she went quietly on with her ‘own 
wane 

The litle yi 
two, and then si 
please will y my dear, 
I'm going to,” was the answer ; but 
still the mother went on and o 
“Oh, mother, please do it now,”” said / 
the little girl, “Oh,” said her mother, 
“T thought it would do soon, but. as 
you want itat once, 1 must do-it. 
“This made the little girl think for a 


waited a minute or 
mothe 


oft 
exactly like their fathers and grand- mother, but on she went towards the ee Leda oraslt 


garden. 

Then the little girl thought of what 
she had been doing, and running up 
to her mother, and sobbing, she said, 

“Dear mother, | do give it me now; 
Tam so hungry.’’ And the big tears 
began to roll down her cheeks. 

Then this good mother, taking up 
her child in her arms, and _ kissing 
away the tears, said to her, ‘Now, 
my dear, you see how wrong itis not 
to do what you are asked to do at once. 

“You see how unhappy you would 
be, if 1 ys said to you, when you 
asked for anything, © I'm ng to,” 
and then forgot all about it, You 
would often feel very hungry, and 
your home would be very sad. | 
hope you will try, my child, to obey 
and bre: i 
saying, 
10 Readers 


rd_of the man in the 
moon. pu know that there are 
children in the moon? 

The people who live fi 
the sea tell a story about these children, 
Long aga, they say, the man in’ the 
lonely. Each night when 
he looked down to our carth he saw a 
little lad and lassie going to a well to 
fill their bucket with water. 

‘They hada pole across their shoulders 
and the bucket swung from the pole. 

“Vhey trotted along in the light thar the 
moon-man gave them. 

‘The little boy wasso_ rosy, and the 
little girl was so prety! “Uhe moon- 
man loved them and took them up 
into the sky. 

He set them in the middle of his 
light, where his friends, the carth- 
people, might see them. 

‘This was many Ws ao, but the 
children still live with the man in the 
moon, 

“They are as young and ay beautiful 
as they Were when they lived on the 
earth, 

Your grandmother saw then when 
she was alittle girl, You can sce 
them now when the big, round moon 
is shining. 

When you are old and your hair is 
white, the lad and lassie will still smile 
down upon you from the moon, 

You can see these moon-babies if 
you look when the moon iy big and 
bright. You will even’see the pole 
across their shoulders, The _ little 
speck isthe bucker swinging to and 
fro. Sometimes they look like little 
clouds on the moon's Some- 
times they will look to you like — his 
kind mouth and his 

Now the meoon-man is happy. 

‘The pretty children will live with 

him always. —Child Life Reader. 
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Her aged band on his stroog younw arn 
She placed, and so, without linet or harnt, 


trembling foet 
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waged, sand poor. and slows 
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Saved by a Beetle 
Once there lived, ina far-off Kast- 
a very Wise and just 
‘The people trusted him, and 
eto him for help: whenever, they 
were in trouble, 

*The'sultan‘of the country was a 
hard, ill-tempered, unjust man, who 
thought only of his own pleasure, and 
never of his people's good, He was 
hated by all the people 


When the sultan saw thar he was - 


hated, and’ that the good judge was 
loved, he grew very angry. At last 
he sentsoldiers to seize the judge, and 
ordered that he should be shut up ina 
high tower for the rest of his life. 

Months passed by, and the good 
judge thought that he would try to 
escape, One night, as he was leoking 
outof his narrow window, he saw his 
poor wife atthe foot of the tower. 
She was weeping bitterly. 

The judge called to her softly, “Do 
not weep, dear wife. You can set 
me free, if you will but do as [bid 


you, 


“Go home, and find a large black 
beetle and a piece of butter Get a 
ball of fine silk, another of pack-thread, 
and a third of whip-cord. — Last of all, 
find a coil of rope Vhen bring them 
all wath you to the foot of the tower. 

‘The judge's wife hurried away to 
Tn a short time she 
came back with the things which she 
ad been told to bring. 
ow, listen!”” said the judge. 
“Smear the beetles head with the 
butter, and tie one end of the silk 
thread round his body. “Vhen_ place 
the beetle on the tower wall, with his 
head straight upward.” 

‘The wife did as she was told. “Vhe 
beetle smelt the butter on his head 
thinking that twas above him, he 
to climb up towards it. 

Slowly and surely he climbedup an 
ub, until he reached the wir 
of the’prisoner’s room, — 
at once seized the welcome visitor and 
untied the silk thread from its body 

Then he fastened the end of the 
thread found his wrist, and told his wite 
tothe the pack-thread to the other end. 


When the knot wit safely tied, he. 


quietly drew up the pack-thread 
“Phen with the pack-thread he drew 
up the whip-cord, and with the whip 
cord he drew up the rope, “Uhiy he 
fastened to a ring in the floor of his 
prison; then sliding down to the ground 
he escaped. Royal Prince Readers. 
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- Bertha, discontentedly.. “I wonder, 


and rocky. ‘Nothing. 3 
sight except a herd of cattle grazing on 
od already 


Bertha had come ; su c 
from a green country, ‘way back East, | Martha's side. 
to which her heart still clung. have told me. 
"Look atthe mountains, youdiscon-! mother, Aunt Martha.’ 
tented child,’’ said Aunt Martha brisk- “T think myself itwould have 
ly, 
think I can truly” say 


with David, “T} 


from whence cometh my help’.” h 
Aunt Martha was « busy, bustling, anything, if only she is helped.” She 


old. She was father’s enly sister, and but the brown, treeless 
had accompanied them into the wilder- longer depressed her. 


ness as Bertha called it. me 
** I'd give all the mountains 
stretch of the woods at_ home,” 


‘or a | dom about it, thatexpanded one. And 


{ upon the brown slopes, and such x sun- 


now, why we had to come cut here?”” 
she went on dismally, “* away from 
everything and everybody. You al- 
ways look on the bright side of things, | 
Aunt Martha; perhaps you can explain 
this riddle a little. Why inthe world, 
now, should father get the cattle fever, 
and come out here, when we were so 
comfortable at home? And why hitched the horse w 
should I, when I was doing such good long practice, then 
work there, be compelled to leave it house. A woman with plain, rugged 
all?” 

Aunt Marth’s face looked a little 
grave as listened. How sorry she felt 
for the girl before her with the sad, 
spiritless face! 

“My dear,” she answered sym- 
pathetically, ‘*it is hard, but first let 
me ask you one question. Have you 


one was coming up the lane; someone 
with a horse and acart. It was a wo- 
man, Bertha saw at the second glance. ; 


face full of strength and goodness 
Bertha opened the door, inviting | 


answered the woman, 
al ome on a | 


A baby died there y y 
noticed how much stronger your fneare: neighbor's. She is overcome 
mother is, for one thing, since we with grief and cannot bear to lay the 
came here? The plains fre not beauti- little thing away svithout a hymn and 
ful, | admit, but the air above them is 4 praye! No one up there can sing 


pure and health-giving. No mala- anything, or pray, cither, for that 
ria or consumption here, —that's evi- matter. I didn't know what to do 
dent.” until someone told me of you. Will 

Bertha’s face brightened a little. you come to the funeral to-morrow 


“Yes | have noticed it,” she an- morning? “The poor yorng mother | 
swered slowly. eisalwaysdown fee's it would comfort her more than | 
to breakfast these days, and shed anything, if someone would only sing | 
not so often complain of being tired.”” a hymn over the bab 

Aunt Martha nodded. a’ seyes. 
to tell you something she answered, “‘willing- 
ce, Bertha,’ she went on ly, and I'll sing, too. Are there any 
Dr. Beals advised ach hymns she would prefer?”’ she added, 

ur mother last fll i k by an afterthought. 
drier air and an entire replied the wor she } 

: we to sing sleep int 

“Why didn’t you tell m Nearer, My God, to | 
manded Bertha with a pale f “You may tell her thar Illy 
**AWre did not wish to worry you, sa’@ come and sing for her.” i 
Aunt Martha kindly. “And you said the woman | 
needn't be frightened now, my dear. rose as she 
Please God this fine dry Western a'r spoke. o, 1 can’t stay longer, 
will set her up agai ww tell mm thank you,” she replied in answer to 
with a little smile, “* whit you notice Aunt Martha's hospitable invitation. 
about your fathe! “T must hurry back. You'll be the 

“T notice thathe looksa great deal then, to-morrow at ten? 2 
brighter and more hopeful.” repl’ed ** You,” replied Bertha promptly, 
Bertha thoughtfully, ““and is happier n , “” You may depend uper me.” 
all ways.” ) Aunt Marthaand Bertha reached the 
* nodded Aunt Martha, little house a few minutes before ten 
well plea: “Do you know wh the next morning. “The way led up 
child? 1, Vil tell you. a narrow canon from which the moun- 
because your mother is improving. tains rose grand and majestic. Bertha 
Second, because the Jong, hard, had never been so near their seamed 


i 
{ 


quietly 
of climate for 
she need 
of clima 


ayree with him. Another thing it ed her with a new awe. 

took all he made to keep upexperses, “They passed little cabins at intervals 
and it was a steady, never- ¢. perched upon the rocks. 

But out here, with the start in ° “Doesn't it se 

he hes, before long he is hound t Bertha to Aunt Martha as they drove 
ahead. A little hard at first, but wit slowly up the pass; n't it seem 
of that? We mustn't mind th:t, strange that people actually live their 
when your mother is getting better. lives here among these mountains so 
A few yerrs here, and then, —who far from everyone? | believe you are 
knows’-a wood bank account, anta right, Aunt Martha,” she added 
m: ve back.”” thoughtfully, “‘there is a work to be 


was a poor little room with cheap pic- 
tures tacked profusely on the gaudily 
fe got down quickly out of the cart, | papered walls, but Bertha saw none of 
han ease born of | this ‘as she began to’ sing. She had 


‘ctowards the |}been counted a beautiful singer at A FOR SALE 
home, and it had been father's great- Ser Scie ate id 28 
est pleasure to cultivate her sweet voice. 24 for BOc. Foomtpald Bie. 
She had received many praises for her 86 for 75c., postpaid 8c. 
| Singing in the old days, but she never we ee oatpaid & " 


confining hours in the :ffice never did and jagged slopes before, and they fil- - 


meet 2 
“You were good to come,"’ she 
‘tremulously. “My daughter thanks 


“© and learn a lesson from them. <1 | better. But you know now."* garments. Bi 
Bertha went back to the window, tiny ci ea Pe 


‘Toron! 


Mus. Don 


» Toren. WELCOME q 


will lift'up mine unto the hills brushing away a quick tear. “Dear, with a white cloth. togey it 
Hovely mother! I ought not to mind some mountain wild flowers upon it. Cnr anmin ii Patiok Torre: | 
Near it sat the baby’s mother, -a frail | “Ave. ous ral 


cheerful soul, very like the Martha of ; looked at the stretch of plains again, young creature with a face worn and 
dscape no “stained with tears. She bowed her 


Viewed with head, rocking back and forth in her 
new eyes, there wasa wideness, afree- grief. 


Meets 8 at 3.15, e 
ceLee Manas: ee 
Rev. Father Furke, C. 8. P. K 


The gray-haired woman came over 


said | there was the sunshine lying watm to  Bertha’s side. ‘‘Will you sing] At Loretto A ni 
now?"’ she added, her own seamed srs page Day Schou 
_shine!—clear, bright, _ penetrating, ‘face working in her grief. “‘She’s 
with no fogs or mists or smcke to gone on just like that ever since the | Jas Kelly, 
+ obscure its splendor. baby died. aatt: 
Bertha turned witha start, for some- | or quiet her. 


387 Bruns Ave, 
Toronto 
P A.M. Buclos, 


thing seems to comfort 


SINGLE OR DOUBLE 


Aujhsbet Colds and | 
Wating Pads 


Without a word Bertha rose. It 


felt more thankful for her great gift 
than she did to-day, standing among 
these simple people in the humble 
mountain cabin. Softly, clearly, _rich- 
ly the pure notes came pouring forth, 
filling the room with sweetest melody. 
The tired faces lighted, the poor-young’ 
mother ceased her sobbing. 


Writing pads for sale at tho rate of | 
or every thiee pads for ic. 


Job Printing Neatly end Promptly Done 
The Imperial Pres 


an DALHOUSIE ST., TORONTO 
4.T. Shilton, Manager 


Portraits, Bromides and 
Solar Prints in “rayon, 
Water-Color and Sepia 


All orders receive careful and prompt 
Attention. ‘Teasons ble chargos. Satir: 
faction guaranteed, 

Agents wanted or send order direct to 
thefoliowlnga'dres Avk for price list. 


When the last. verse was reached 
the young mother sat with her rough 
hands tightly clasped, her head lifted, 
her eyes fixed upon the face of the 
singer. 


| 

| 1 Gaden Ave. Te 

ver wake to Weep © | eee ae 

was a deep silence, then the FAIRCLOTH SCHOOL. 

ed woman turned to Aunt | Deatand Hard of Hearing Adulte 
Private Tuition in U4 

you read a chapter in the 


20 Chi St. E., Tove 
she said falteringly. .‘“There | Bees Mederste Am 
AIAG . ‘erins Arranged 
Someone handed Aunt Martha a 
She rose and opened the for the p 
alm, and in a clear, unfalter- Adult Hard of Hearing 
ing voice read the comforting words, MIB GRACE K.WADLEIGH 
ind each Carried) consolation’ to. that | Normslieraduate.ot Sitst ira del 
n litle household. Her voice Muller-Walle Method 
dwelt especially on the i 
s a father pitieth them that fear hi “ 1 KE, 
After she had finished, she looked | © : hon 
around on the little assembly, then 
said, Ve will unite in prayer.” 
When the short, touching prayer 
was over, Bertha sang that sweetest of 
all hymns, “*Nearer,my God,to thee.” 
“T can’t thank you enough,”” sai 
the grayhaired woman, after the little 


company had returned from laying the 
mall casket away. ‘That beautiful | tudividul Lensans aud Cit 


singing comforted all of u MARY ALICE PEACOCK 
Bertha tok the work-roughened 47 Mais Sr We geal ae, 
hand in both her soft ones. 20 Sir DAMES S HOS, 
“Tam lad 1 was here to do it for % {port grailuate Mulfer Walle? 
you.”"* f - 
As they went down the canon, Aunt 
Manha did snot speak until Bertha Aunt Martha pur out her hand and 
turned to-her with the words: drew Bertha affectionately roward hel 
“Vou were right,—there is no place “Love finds its own ways of working: 
so far from the busy werld but there Keep love in the heart, and all w ile 
is a work to do.” well,” she said. 
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6s ft 
Unto One of the Least’’ ee 
x By Harrier Connor Stevens 1 or gver shana for ter whole 


sy . . 1 Ne $3 
will take itto Ma if you will let me. the least of these,’’ and her mind was BE pce i 
a ain't had nothing to eat since yes- de up. . 1 
terday morning. I am hungry, but I “Put on this heavy coat, Alice,’’ sco the that i az: 
4 fhunesy, can’t cat till she’s had some.” she said ‘‘aud we will go straight to bakin the well welin Baal 


e rayail-cries, 
Never 


nd ‘ands. We don't ‘“Youare right, sheshall havesome Your mother. I'am going with you rhe workl conters teat 


keep alms houses on Wayland Ave.’’ soon. Put these shoes and stockings and help you carry the rags."”_ Ne Mateo mia ann eet 
“The heavy door closed with a sharp on and tell me all about it. But first, "You, Miss, you going with me— Toque fxed trust my spirit clings: 

bang and pretty Miriam Renfroc re-_ what is your name and’ how old are Me and you such a high lady and 1 _ Tdlmly guess from blowing known, 

turned to her easel. Bending over to | you? such——. 1 And afith tho chastenst Paalmist, own 


“Tam nothing but a plain girl,’’ Ai judments, too. are right. 
broke in Miriam, ‘‘a plain girl who has #97" not. what the future hath 
been ugly and rude and is sor Amur alone that ilfe and death 

ectieas Le at) is merey unter! 
sorry for it. Come let us be off. Ant so beaide the silent neon 
A ragged sleeve sought the eyes of ., | wait the nuitod oars 
the little beggar girl and her voice |” 
trembled when she spoke. Wg Ally elt pba 
{—I—I think you be one of the | Toni krow 1 cans ft 
Lord’s, you be. H Fo AE ete e Os Gl wintilers 

Down the avenue, each bearing a 8 eee 
large coarse bundle, Miriam Renfroe, vith a will and in a short time a bright 
r the banker's daughter, and the little ch fire was blazing upon'the hearth 
edit up and threw it into the fire but we ain't got no money tobuy a doctor. ragyeicker trudged ads by fades In and Alice s mother had been strength- 
the flames rolling over it flashedto her { didn’t mean no harm when I come, ae Sart OL UCEHY, Atram isappear- ened and retreshed by acup of hot tea. 
cyes again and yet agai “Unto one Miss, but I knowed if the rich folks | ©¢1n 4 erocery store only to reappear In Miriam's delight Dr. Wiley 
of the least of these. had any ragsthey’d be clean and 1}# few moments with several packages found the patient's condition less. ser- 


tiny heap of pale gray, the very s wouldn't have to take so much time to Sy she added to her bapele st ee 
themselves were mocking her with wash ‘em and dry ‘em like [do them own onenstrectiang yup ganOnIeG 


Asse wonder “Uprolenciol ihe! least) aa Tiga in the dumpiaw grounds) andi| aves cme led bersampanions Fite 
aes plan, Peould have more time to waiton Ma. |2HY, pausing in front of a shabby old 4, sce her every day and she should 


At “he! she had done nothing! And then if the rags. ix clean, Nor- | building, —the very shabbiestinthe row. tack nothing that would aid in her re~ 
Leen at cee coher had auod ives me avcent per ‘pound, | Of ashabbyaalley,—she turned and said covery. “Had she not had medical 


one * imply. “This is home, Miss,’’ an ; Jay, however,” he added 
| sought her out even on herownthres- When they ain't he gives me_ half a simply. ““This is home, Mis BATENTON CO-Ay OWENS Newnes 
¢ had impatiently thrust cent—and they gits so dirty in the trash began to climb the rickety stairs. » “it would have been too late. 


ha r no bakes Z OF G: 
had mM washin’ n on he would Ii 
been! ; “em clean. soak she wou 
Nee fie ae poor woman lying in the corner looked Alice threw herself upon her _mo- 
setae Migearetcany bea tent room and /so pale and ill. “There was no fire on her's pallet of straw and sobbed for 
25 as she ransacked the closets an S| the i nee x 
‘I shall du ityet!’* she criedasshe for rags, she was thinking as she had ihegdeeaee hearts ee sheer Between her sobs she pray- 
nushed to the door. I shall find her jeyerthought before in all the fourteen eee Ppa ee ARS cak od bless the HB 
and bring her back and tell her how years of her existence. Forthe first | the cold, newspapers were stuffed in s 
sory | am, shall tell her I am time she realized how many things she | the sash’ of the one window which 
ashamed and I shall ask her forgive- had to be thankful for, and how little served to light the room: 
ness. : od she had done in the world And | jooked cold and bare. 
A short distance down the Avenue she thought of that poor little girl |), set her bundle down and from its 
th penitent Miriam espied a queerlit= jn the next room, of how she trudged )depthy_ she took a small flask. Then 
he: com tion of torn shawland call= three miles to the dumping grounds, kn down by aw bed ii . 

Z a i a @ ‘ 2 ng down by the straw bed in of the city, but when the afternoon 
co trudgi ng along half carrying, half of how hard she must are copie the corner, she bent over the invalid Cane, the sick woman was. resting 
Faysone, 800s from hoe ine £¢ | and held some sweet wine to her lips. quietly in a soft clean bed with plenty 
Home we era Was et half Nett, anak this she shiensred of gocd warm clothing. The win- 
beleralte Sa Ree “it will make you better e eves dow pares had teen put in and every- 
as she ran down the street and as the cent! uatnvan tt atieagenin ahets scat arte cee é low pares I 
chi'd turned to obey, Miriam noticed Se ee arenaa Se allithe (ora ea ae eee ad panel cane could aah aalpeen 
that the ba vereul G TE papratnen tines as =? iy | Conscious. « s undings lone to relieve Alice and her mother 
eaihe a eee ea ine erat usa spuhsilat her comigan drank butdid not speak. “The woman and to provide forthem until they could 
Was very thing Oe ee Rha reauld with | no eee weakandill and Mir- provide for the themselves 

Cee : USE, © J ca valiz 4 time to lose. Siwe: _ y 
was mean ate cross to you and | Eran ee she had grown angry and | Te: ving of abit alwteeniog panerahe uy he ten ‘ back eens dN 

am so sorry, and [ want youto forgive turned the poor w y from the | ok a small il es ha = * 
: ang come into the F ‘ving he : 3 pencil from her purseand id Miriam as she bent low over the 
ee and coments Ue, inoue and let loge beste sven giving her-a chance pi ashore message. Stietien fan Bee Keane AnGlahope® livehall 
ttle gi sti sie | down the long stairs in such haste that find you much better."” A feeble 

Moni «little : , y t 

Dncot thee gt) ood sill and" Figy he reolons crowded one se amest upset wall dirgfaeed. pated hand sed onthe cover 
Weare tec tones eT unon the other as the large basket | urchin who was peering at her from and in a whisper came the words: 


pick up the brush which had fallen to} “‘My name's Alice Wayne, Miss 
the floor, she noticed that it ws lying and 1am thirteen years old, and I 
directly across a small whitecard upon picks up, over to Reynolds’ dumping 
) which was printedatext. Herteacher grounds. It's sofar away you know 
had given it to her but yesterday, and and Ma, she was so sick with the luug 
Miriam's face grew scarlet as those fever I could not leave her long, and 

words in the midst of the text stared at. —and I thought maybe I might find 
‘ id. seemed so big and so black just _ some rags as people in the big houses 
now. “Unto one of the least of these, ' wanted to throw away or burn. You 
my brethern,”’ the card to her over sce | sells °em over to Norwood’s and 
and over. As though wishing to get buy bread for Ma. She won't never 
away from its silent rebuke, she snatch- be well no more, Ma won't, ‘cause 


ul lift 
air; 


ious than she had thought. With pro- 
per care and nourishment she would 
live, he said. He would come back 


lady did it! 

What a day it was! It is impossible 
to say just how many journeys the dirty 
faced urchin made to different parts 


B though see having Been aurned grew and grew until it was filled “and | below. ase *“fnasmuch as ve have done it unto one 
whe sh ean e could hardly jeaned as high as she could heap it—| “Do you know Dr. Wiley?"” she of the least—.”” : 
ante look ae Se. like that; ©, ith scraps and rags and bits of coon | asked. “Stop, stops” cried Miriam. “‘I 


ir—ree—bob—held hishorses caf't bear it. [can’t. All my life 1 
“Here are some rags that won't have | many a tim He vacei —."" Have been thoughtless and selfish. 
Th vith vord to be washed, Alice id as’ she “Twill gi a dollar if you will (pei to-day [ never knew what life 
inthe beg al Seed athe turned to” the library and began ! get him here ins de ofan hour,” inter- y¢, but | have found out now! 
thr half erat oie tad so re- making them into a bundle. 1 don’t} rupted Miriam. ; and from to-day | shall live!”” 
pom which she had 60 te oe ae he life of me, however, how | "A whole doll! Jehosephaty During all those yearsthat followed, 
the | turned AWAY sTSie Toros | Joseph!but Pil do it and away like whileth ker's daughter was spend- 
ih BURG ACEC: II Ul es ithe wind sped the dirty-faced urchin” jing her ‘n the noble work of help- 
s ae 
: i i S| a ce i t his mission. i h comforting the bereaved 
Miriam left her alone, returning Miriam stopped short as the confi onh ae oe 2 ee. ing the poor, ning th ca 
after a few seaiice w h some tad ¢ thoughts came rushing to her mind. Up the alley a man was carting 4 and administering to*the sick, Miriam 
and batter nator : Here sit Could she 2 What would her | lead of short wood. How lucky! Renfroe never forgot that moment 
Row by the 7 de: thi se will, friends say? ‘Then the carriage was out, A word from Miriam and the wood which she always regarded as the hap- ) 
PCH rat ne {vas soon heapedinacomerofthe long jest moment she ‘had ever known; 


Pee DTT Rees me Ik. At th: . . i 
© vou good. and she would have to w he ee dingy hall upstairs. that moment in the dismal attic when 


cloth. 


don't,”* cried Miriam. “You make 
Come in- 


you will manage them, there are $0 
y, and—, 


iti iriam’: i moment, in the heap of 4 i" - t x 
‘ Miramn ie zaxcnishiens ihe ‘on the hearths she seemed to see, “Then quietly, so as_not to disnurb the ragged little beggar girl had thrown 
rmbt Ao . . cA ati rej sot | the invalid, the two gifls went to wor (Coutinued on List paged 
1 can’t eat it Miss, Fcan’t. But! quite plainly the words, “Unto one o' j the invalid, the wo gi 


papas? 


world, 
~ Still shadowed by: winter's frown; 


fou the millions of flowers under the 


‘Ye-—tnililons begianing to krow. 


murmured, “t'm here.” 
alr of 
‘@ chorus catnic, 


« i 
From the millions of flowers under the 
Yos— millions beginning to grow. 
‘Oh the pretty brave things! through the 


Imprisoned in walls of brown 
“Thuy never lost heart. though the blast 


And the slect and the hail came down: 
But patiently each wrought her beautiful 


Or fashioned her beautiful crown: 
And now they are coming to brighten the 


And well may thoy eheerily laugh 
In a chorus soft and low. 

The millions of Nowers under the ground — 
‘Yes=milllous beginning to Krow: 


‘The Date-palm of the Desert 

There are many kinds of palm-trees 
which are familiar to those who live in 
the tropics, but perhaps the date-palm 
is the most useful of them all, since it 
furnishes food. Itis chiefly to be found 
in North Africa and Arabia where the 
people largely live on dates, but it 
grows also inIndia. If you look ata 
picture of this useful tree, you willsee 
that it has a long straight stem. 

Sometimes the plam-tree reaches a 
height of 50 or 60 feet, and there are 
no leaves expect at the top of the stem. 
‘There. are often forty or fifty leaves 
and these are 8 to 10 feet long. This 
cluster of leaves looks very beauiful as 
it bends towards the earth. 

Now you will like to know in what 

soil the date-palm grows. When the 
date-palm is found in the desert, it 
will be found that water is always 
near. This pretty.fertile spot in the 
sandy plain is called an*bas ‘There 
the date-palm lifts its graceful head, 
as if to call the traveller to sit under 
hade. 
Phe Arab of the desert would not 
know what to do without this fruitful 
tree. It is well called the “King of 
the desert,” for it is really the only 
tree that grows in the vast sandy plain 
of Africa. 

Just think for one minute what the 
date-palm means to the Arab. It 
gives him food; it gives him drink; 
and it also gives him shade from_the 
heat of the fierce sun. And he /al- 
ways knows that where palms grow 
there is sure be some water, for the 
date-palm could not thrive without it. 

Now let us look a while at the fruit 
of the date-palm. Its fruit grows in 
large bunches, each of which weighs 
as much as twenty pounds. ‘There 
are many bunches of fruit on cach 
tree, so we can easily understand that 
the date-palm yields a great deal of 
fruit. 

The date-palm does not bear fruit 
for the first seven years, Afterwards 
it gives its large bunches for many 
years; and itis said that it does not 
cease its supply till it is about one 
hundred years old. 

In many countries dates are the 
chief food ofthe people. It is quite 
a common sight in an Eastern city to: 
see a date-man going about with a load 
of dates on his back, and a pair of 
scales in his hands. 
he fruitis eaten cither fresh or 
dried. When cakes of dates are 
pounded together, they are so hard 
that they must be cut with a hatchet. 
It is in the dried form that we chichy 
get dates. And it is in the same state 
thar the Arabs carry them across the 
desert on a long 

The Arabs get a s 


t juice from 


wine and vinegar, an e | 
roasted to make a kind of coffee. 

Story of a Beautiful Girl 
One afternoon more than sixhundred 
years ago there was alittle children’s 
pay ina rich man’s house in Florence, 
‘Among those present was a shy, 
sensitive boy of nine years, whose 


name was Durante, though everybody | 


called him Dante. 
and quiet that instead of joining in 
sports, he kept apart and watc! 


He was so shy 
the 
hed 


the players. When one of his com- | 


panions called out, ‘‘Come Dante, 
don’t stand moping there; come join 
the fun,”? he would only draw still 
further away to some retired corner 
where no one would notice him. 

At the same party was a little girl, 
who particularly attracted the sad-faced 
Italian lad. She was dressed in red. 
Years afterward Dante remembered 
the dress she wore, and called it “‘a 
most noble color.’” 

Beatrice, that was the name of the 
little girl, must have been a wonderfully 
beautiful child, but it was not so much 
her deep blue eyes, or fresh oval fac 
or the meshes of her soft silken ha 
that impressed this dreamy, diffident 
hoy, as it was her sweetness and gravity 
and the grace with which she moved 
among her companions. She seemed 
to him more than mortal, and the feel- 
ing he had for her was mingled with 
awe. 

We can imagine him, a slim litle 
fellow in his tight hose and short doub- 
let and his pointed shoes, and his 
hair worn long under his velvet cap, 
standing in some sheltered nook and 
gazing with all his eyes at this fairylike 
being who had such a wonderful in- 
terest. for him. We do not know 
that she spoke to him at all, but he 
was quite content to look at her? Just 
merely to do that made him forget all 
worldly things and think of the saints, 
and holy ones in heaven. 

Dante did not see Beatrice again 
fora number of years. Finally they 
met one day upon thestreet. She re- 
membered him and noticed him with 
asmile. She was dressed this time 
white, and the youth thought her 
more wonderful than ever. 

So overcome was he by the 
of her loveliness and her kindness in 
recognizing him that he said that it 
dito him that everything gross 
in his nature was washed away fore- 
ever. The boy had the soul of a 
poet, though he did not know it then, 
and this accounts in a measure for the 
strange influence that this girl he saw 
first in red and then white, had 
over his imaginative nature. But she 
must have been a wonderfully attractive 
maiden, good and pure, too, as well 
as beautiful, for she appealed to all 
that was true and noble in him, and 
made him feel at peace with all the 
world Dante grew to be a man and 
began to take part in the political life 
of his native city. Two great parties 
struggled for the ascendency in Flor- 
ence. These were the Guelfs and the 
Ghibellines, the former of which ad- 
hered to the Pope, the latter to the em- 
peror. Dante belonged to the Guelf 
faction, and became aleader of his 
party. He was both soldier and poli 
cian, and performed some good work 


for his country; but though he was 


so active in the service of 
he had not forgotten Bea : 
He met her once more, thiy time 


ata bridal party, and she was in white 
agam, and her radiance almost blind- 
ed-him. She was the impersonation 


of all purity and goodness to him, 


and such she always remained. An 


he married and had: I 

trice’s image | left him; she was 
‘an inspiration to him all his life: This 
‘influence must have come as much 
‘from her character as from her out- 
ward beauty of face and for The 
thought of the beauty and purity of this 
girl continually ennobled him. 
Whenshedied, and she was only 
twenty three when death took her, he 
made a vow that he would write of 


‘her such words as had never been 


written of any other woman. How 
well Merch word the world has 


known for six hundred years. 


{Those were troublous times in Flo- 


rence, and Dante experienced some 
bitter tribulations. The Guelfs had 
divided into two factions called the 
Neri, or Black and the Bianchi, or 
White. Dante belonged to the White 
faction, and as the Neri got the power, 
all the leading men of the> other fac- 
tion were banished. Dante was one 
of them, and he never saw his native 

again. Until the day of his death, 
when he was fifty-six years old, he was 
an exile and a wanderer. 

Tt was during these sad, restless years 
that he wrote his Divine Comedy. 

In this great and immortal poem the 
girl Beatrice figures as the grand incar- 
nation of goodness and beauty. No 
other woman occupies just such a place 
in literature as she does. Heavenly 
wisdom, symbolized by Beatrice, 
guides the poct through all the spheres 
of Paradise after he has wandered 
through the dreary shades of the In- 
ferno and Purgatory. Her presence 
lends light and beauty to the whole 

poem, and as we follow the poet in 
his journey, we find ourselves invol- 
untarily wondering at this beautiful 
conception of womanhood. No onc. 
who reads of Beatrice inthe “Divine 
_ Comedy can help being inspired 
toa betterand higher ideal of life by 
; this Saintly character. 
1 hough he makes her a trascendent 
| spirit of loveliness and truth, we can 
recognize everywhere the beautiful 
Hite girl who had awakened Dante's 
‘boyish reverence, and who inspired 
jthe noblest efforts of his manhood. 
Rare and angelic indeed must’ have 
been the spirit of the fair Florentine 
girl to have thus in that turbulent age 
proved a solace and a hope to the stern, 
sorrow-stricken heart ot the poet. 
It isa wonderful story, almost too 
wonderful to be true, yet we must 
believe it, for all through the great peom 


sublimated by something as she a 
ared to him in the midst of the v 
and wrong of that long dead century 
when the Tuscan lilies were alternately 
white and red. And not only was his 
own life made better and happier by 
her example but we of a different age 
cannot but he ennobled in contempla- 
ting the stoy of this beautiful girl. 

es —M. Colby. 


Little Scotch Granite 


Burt and Johnnie Lee were de- 
| lighted when their Scotch cousin came 
to live with them. He was little, but 
very bright and full offun. He could 
fell curious things about his home in 
Scotland and his voyage across the 
n. Hewas as far advanced in 
studies as they were, and the first 
day he went to school they thought 
him remarkably good. He wasted no 
time in play when he should have been 
studying, and he advanced rapidly 
ht, before the close of school, 
the teacher called the roll and the boys 
gan to answer, Ten!’* When 
understood that he was to say 


atmosphere scemed to emanate from | ten, if he had not whispered during 


‘2? . 


“More than once?’ © asked 
Yes, sir,’” answered Willie. 
“*As many as ten times?’* 
“Maybe I have,’’ faltered Willie, 
“Then I shall mark you zero,” 
said the each sternly,‘ and that js 
a isgrace.” 2 : 
AV hy, T did not see you whisper | 
once,”’ said Johnnie. that night after 


school: : 

“Well, I did,’’ said Willie, “I say 
others doing it, and so 1 asked to bor. 
row a book; then lent a slate pencil, | 
and asked a boy fora knife, and did | 
several such things. I supposed jt 
was allowed.’” q 
“Oh, we all do it,”” said Burt red. 
dening. ““There isn’t any sense ji 
the old rule; and nobody could keep 
it—nobody does.”” q 

“Twili, or else I will say I haven’ 
said Willie. “‘Do you  suppose-| 
would tell ten lies in one heap. : 

“Oh, we don’t call them lies,’’ mut- 
tered Johnnie. *“There would notbe | 
a credit among us at night, if we were 
so strict."’ 4 

“What of that, if you told the 
truth?” laughed Willie, bravely. 

In a short time all the boys saw how 
it was with him. He studied hard, | 
played with all his might in play-time, | 
but, according to his account, he lost | 
more credits than any of the rest. Af- 
ter some weeks, the boys answered, 
“Nine”? and “* Eight”’’ oftener than 
they used to. Yet the schoolroom | 
seemed to have grown quieter. Some- J 
times, when Willie Grant's mark was | 
even lower than usual, the teacher | 
would smile peculiarly, but said no 
more of disgrace. Willie never preach- 
ed atthem or toldtales, but, somchow, | 
it made the boys ashamed of themsel- 
ves, just seeing that this sturdy, bluc- 
eyed boy must tell the truth. It was 
putting the clean cloth by the soiled | 
one, you see; and they felt like cheats 
and story-tellers. “They talked him all 
over, and loved him, if they did nick- J 
name him “Scotch Granite," he was ] 
so firm about a promise. 

Well, at the end of the term, Wil- 
lie’s name was very low down on the 
credit list. When it was read, he had 
hard work not to cry, for he was very 
sensitive, and he had tried hard to be 
perfect. But the very last thing that 
day was a speech by the teacher, who 
told of once seeing a man muffled: up 
in a cloak. He was passing him with- | 
out a look, when he was told the man 
was General the great hero. 

“The signs of his rank were hidde 
but they were was there just the same, 
said the teacher. *‘And now, bo 
you will see what 1 mean when | 
a little gold medal to the most ¢ 
entiously “perfect in his depot 
among you. Who shall have 
“Little Scotch Granite’? shouted | 
forty boys at once, for the child whose 
name was so ‘low’’ on the credit list | 
had made truth noble in their eyes 

—The British Evangelist 
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The Star 
‘Twinkle. twinkle. lit 
How I wo what 


Vp nbove the worl 
Like a diamond in 
When the blazing «un ia gone, 
When he nothirg <hines upon. 

w Four Ttthe Heh. 
nkle, all the night. 
traveller in tho dark 
i 


The wealth of a man is in the 
number of things ch he loves and 
blesses, which he is loved and_ bless 
by. : 


I would liked to tell you about the poke 


Carnival Events. — 

Last Friday on Feb.13th in the 
afternoon we were not having our 
Annual Winter Sport's Day on account 
of the ice being very rough but it was 
decided to hold the races on Thursday 
Feb,19th. Last Saturday morning I 
asked Mr. Spanner who instructs the 
boys in the Printing Office, if 1 could 
make my costume and he let me do} 
so. ‘Then I went into the carpenter- 
shop. [was very busy preparing a | 
small barrel face and painted in many | 
colors. Then I made another paper- | 
barrel. I drew a puzzle on the back , 
and chest. It took me three hours to’ 
make my costume. We were very 

“much exicited because we wondered 
who would win the prizes. 

"That night the carnival was opened 
at 8.00 p.m. I wore long white 
outing trousers. “Then Murray Brig- 
ham assisted me in putting a paper- 
barrel arotind my body and a small 
white wooden barrel but I could see 
through the holesin its mouth. Many 
small chidren were very much fright- 
ened of me because they supposed that 
[had a hasty temper. Many pupils 
wore many beautiful and original 
costumes. We got ready to skate 
around the rink. There was a big 
crowd. Mr. Burrell lighted abon-fire. 
It looked like a camp. If a few 
pupils shivered and got very cold,they 
stood behind the fire to keep warm. 
1 was skating very slowly so I decided 
to skate faster but 1 stumbled and 
bumped my forehead. The teachers 
watched to see who was wearing the 
best original costumes. I got a_ first 
pria By bedtime all were tired and 
sleepy. —A. Schwager. 

—QOn Tuesday evening we were 
shown some lanternslides on the solar 
system. Miss Deannard told us about 
them. Last night we saw more slides 
of it. She told us the earth had 
only one'moon, Jupiter had four moons 
and that Saturn had eight moons. She 
also told us aboutthe stars. She show- 
ed us the north star and the dipper. 

We saw a picture when the stars 
were falling. We saw a comet. It 
had a very wide tail and a_yery small 
head. Mr. Lally saw Halley's comet 
in 1912, 
going home we saw the dipper. | 
very bright. | would like to 
meteor sometime. —Pearl Mallor 

-Yesterday afternoon after dinner 
all the pupils ne over to the boys’ 
rink with their skates, “he General 
Committee were Misses Coffey, Mc- 
Tear, Blakely, Bradley, Panter, Van- 
der Carroll and $2 Foster and 

Messrs Van Allen, Burrell, Harvey 
and Brigham. Mr. Van Allen 
tarter and Mr. Blanchard was. 
r. The judges of the races 
es Bradley bf 


Span 
Misses Blakely, Vanderwater and 
S. Foster and Mr, Burrell and “M. 
Brcham bought some prizes for the 
girls and boys who won the races on 
Sports Day and at the carnival. 
—Mildred Volk. 
1 am going to tell you about Floyd 
. He lived in Kentucky inthe 
States. He wanted to explore 
When he was walking in | 
he slipped and fell and some 
ofthe earth fell on him. No one 
Knew where he w The people 
Who live-in Kentucky looked for him 
n days. “Uhe men in Ken- 
to the ground for about +5 
fect. “They found him: there but he 
Was dead, “That was too bad. —E. 
M. Ballagh. 
February the nineteenth 
One-thinty, the girls and boys w 
teady for the races. ‘The intermedi- 


a cave. 
the cay 


out 


| Youngs. 


Pear and Messrs. Burrelland as 


largaret Brent won the 
second. In the 100 yd dash the girls 
skated once around the rink. “Doro- 
thy Baillie won the first prize and 
Sylvia Foster won the second prize. 
Nellie Laughlin won the third prize. 
In my class Dorothy Baillie won the 
first prize in the 100 yddash. Albert 
Schwager won the second in the inter- 
mediate boys, Gwen won the second 
in the obstacle race and Lwon in the 


wash day relay.—Cylene Barbara 


—I would like to tell you about 
Sport’s Day. Arone-thirty p.m. the 
boys and girls were ready for skating. 
The judges were Misses Bradley, Car- 
roll, Coffey, McTear and Messrs. 
Burrell and Spanner, Starter, Mr. Van 
Allen and scorer, Mr. Blanchard. 1 
raced and I got second prize inthe ob- 
stacle race. I racedin the wash day re- 
lay, in the peanut race, and in the relay 
race but I did not win any more prizes. 
Perhaps the teachers will give the 
prizes to the boys and girls. They 
will go to see the movies on Saturday. 
—Gwendoline Egginton. 

—The four senior classes of the 
pupils went over to the kindergarten 
last night at seven-fifteen - o'clock. 

Miss Deannard lectured to us about 
the stars. Last night the pupils were 
shown The Dipper, Jupiter, Saturn, 
comets and meteors. 

Mr. Blanchard went to th 
night after supper to take hi 
son, When he was coming home, 
about eight o’ clock, he told Mr. Lally, 
that he saw the most beautiful meteor 
that he had ever seen. A star in the 
western sky began to fall with a long 
tail of light. It fell very slowly and 
then it broke into two pieces, one red 
and one green. He said it was most 


beaurifuly When we were going 
home last night we saw The Dipper in 
—Alcide Audet. 


—This is my fourth local this year. 
n going to tell you about our car- 


On Saturday night at 7.30 all the 
pupils were ready to put on their 
costumes. We went to the boys’ 
rink and skated there until 9,30 p.m. 
Twas dressed as Peter Pan. I did 
not get a pI for the carnival. 

The carn judges were Miss 
Pearce, Mrs, Wiggins, Mrs. Spanner, 
Miss Deannard a Miss Ford. 
They chose the pupils for pri 
Some of the pupils received prize 
Albert Schwager was dressed as a 
rel, He wa dressed boy. 
The best dr Ethel Bi 
She was dre Luck. 


girl was Irene Foster as Qui 
The best comic boy was Jack Crosson 
as Spark Plug and Barney Google and 
the best comic girl was Helen Me Nish 
‘They had cleverid 
‘They v in winning p: 

All the pupils went to the kitchen. 
sandwiches, cake and coffee we 
served. After we had lunch, we 
thanked the teachers. “Then all went 
to the residences and chatted with each 
other fora few moments. ‘Then all 
went to bed. We were quite sleepy 
but we had enyoyed ourselv 
much, —Mary A. Harris. 


—I would like to tell you about some 


movies. 

On afternoon we Were to 
have our On. dev ount 
of the ice being Treavas 
decided to hold the races some day this 


much 
yestér- 


. Ofcourse we were ve 
pointed but we had them 


the 
We 


“Current Gossip” 


Review of the Seasons’? and ‘‘Our 
ly Milk.’? Our teacher told “us 
that we would probably see “‘Ice’’ 
again. We hope that we may learn 
something from them and also. that 


they will be quite interesting. —Doro- " 


thy Viola Baillie. 


Mr. Camrnetu’s Chass 

—When we look up the history of 
‘some of the old heroes of Greece we 
come to one named Hercules, who 
when a baby surprised his nts by 
his mighty strength: When She was 
sleeping with his brother’in his father’s 
shield one night, two “deadly reptiles 
crept into the room and were crawl- 
ing up the side of the shield expecting 
to kill Hercules and his brother, but 
Hercules happened to awake and 
when he saw what was about to hap- 
pen, he seized each one about the 
neck with his baby/hands and succeed- 
ed in strangling them. 

When he grew up he was not al- 
lowed to live the life that most other 
boys lived, but was given twelve great 
labours to preform. Some of these 
labours were, to killthe Nemean Lion, 
to killa great Hydra or Dragon, to 
capture a swift stag and others, the 
last of which was to bring from Hades 


«the three headed dog Cerberus, all of 


which he accomplished successfully 
and which have made him famous. 

When it was time for him to die, 
Jupiter descended from Mt. Olympus 
and bore him in his golden chariot of 
winged horses to the home of the gods 
where he wasgiven to drink of the 
eternal wine and became henceforth 
one of the gods and dwelt forever on 
Mr. Olympus.—George Dolby. 


¢ to tell you about’ Phe 
Statue at Rome. “I read it in the 
Highroads of Literature. “There was 
annamed Gerbert who went to 
He lived in the 


house of 
him m: 


give the magic book to him. One 


night the Magician went to bed and he 
put the magic book under his pillow. 
When he was asleep, ‘Gerbert crept 
from 


into room quietly and stol 
him. After Gerbert w 
Magici ind m 
He ran toa bridge and when Gerbert 
saw himcoming, he clanged the bridge 
over the water and the Mugician could 
not find him and returned home. 
rbert heard of the at Rome 
and he went to Rome to s He 
ew that there was a treasure 
When it be he call 
ant and light his 
lantern and then he went with Gerbert 
to the Statue. He called his spirits to 
open the earth and he and his servant 
went down into the ground. When 
they entered it, they were very much 
surprised to see that it wes made of 
gold. He frightened when he 
touched anything. ‘They tried totake 
the knife away and he told his servant 
to throw itback on the table. Gerbert 
was afraid and left all the beautiful and 
precious things in the _ statue. 
—Dorothy A. Healey, 
—] will tell you about Henry and 
his dog, named Raver which | read in 
a story book. One day Henry and 
Rover went toa large woods. It was 
far from home. ‘They went there, fo 
hunt some animals in the woods, 
When they came to the woods, they. 
saw an old cottage besi giant tree 
and there was a notice on it. It said 
that no person was allowed to go in 
the cottage. Hei 
care because he said that he had agun 
and his dog with him and he would be 
safe. When they went inthe cottage 
there was a cruel old man who caught 
Henry and his dog Rover and they 
could not get away fora few days, but 
atlast during the night Henry got 
Roverand gave him a notice to take to 
his father. Rover got out through the 


ry said thathe didn’t 


(> 


window and ran to Henry’s house. 
Henry's father saw the notice in 
Rover's mouth. He took it and read it. 
It said thathe was in the cottage. 
His father went with Roverto the cot- 
tage where Henry was. His father 
opened the window wide and cut the 
rope that Henry was bound with and 
so he got away from the cruel old man. 
In the morning the old man saw that 
Henry and his dog were not there and 
that the window was wide open. He 
looked out of the window but they 
were not insight. He was very much 
disappointed because he wanted them 
to do the work for him until he died, 
but they got away from him.—George 
Hirons. 


As I havereadthe wonderful play. 
of Shakespeare ale julius Caesar’” 
I would like to narrate'the story briefly 
in the form of prose in place of blank 
verse in which I have read mt. The 
first scene of the play is sct when 
Caesar has beaten Pompey’s troops 
and the citizens loudly acclaim Caesar, 
decorate all the statues and are having 
a general holiday in hishonour, where- 
as when Pompey used to come back 
from his victories they used to praise 
him. Flavius and Marcullus, two 
tribunes come up just now and rebuke 
the commoners for this conduct. 

Caesar then has his triumph follow- 
ed by a great throng, among them be- 
ing Brutus, Cassius, Casca, Trebonius, 
Ligarius, Cimder and Cinna who 
conspire against the life’of Caesar. He 
is offered the crown three times but 
three times refuses it which pleases 
the people very much. The next 
day he goes tothe senate house, not- 
withstanding the entreaties of his wife 
Calpurnia, and the warning of a sooth- 
sayer who told him to beware the day 
before. He/goes tothe senate ho 
and is slain by the conspirators and dies 
at the foot of Pompey’ s statue. 
Antony, the faithful officer of Cac 
makes such a stirring speech over the 
dead body of Caesar at his funeral 
that the commoners go off intending 
to kill the conspirators, but the 
spirators escape. In the meanw 
Caius Octavius, Caesar's heir, arrives 
in Rome and he and Anton 
troops out to fight the army of Brutus 
andthe conspirators. “The conspira- 
tor’s army decides to march on to 
Philippi where the army of Octavius 
and Anto! and fight them 
before the armyof Octavius andAntony 
could get any stronger, “The ghost of 
ar appearsto Brutus in his tent 
before they start and says that he will 
ain unto him at Philippi. 


ius in grief told Pinda 
one of his servants, tostab him, which 
he did, as he had promised Cassius 
before that to do whatever he told 
him to. The army of conspirators 
was surrounded and hemmed in by 
their enemies. Brutus knew that it 
was inevitable that he would be taken 
prisonerand so sconerthan: be captur- 
ed, he fell on his sword and died, 
fe the soldiers of Antony and Oct- 
avius came to make him prisoner, but 
found him dead, so the death of Caesar 
was avenged, and the battle of Philippi 
won. —Victor Shanks. 


~ ft is difficult to describe in_ fitting 
gardens of Zanzi- 


languat clove 


S spicin through Zanzibar’ s 
beautiful clove forests. The whole 
island abounds in richest vegetation, 
but the clove forests are its real beauty 
spots. And whata grateful change 
into fragrant shade from the oriental 
odors and genuinely bad smells of the 
stufly street’. 
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We wish to express our thanks to 
those superintendents who have sent 
us copies of the Annals, as per our 
request. We have received all the 
copies we require to complete our 
files, so no more need be sent. 


ie ss ystems of Instruction 


A correspondent writes toThe Can- 


\ adian, asking us to explain the differ- 


ence between the varions methods of 
instruction used in schools forthe deaf, 


| what system is used in this School, and 


which method is the most widely used. 

With minor exceptions, the three 
methods employed are known as the 
oral, the manual and the combined. 

In manual schools instruction is 
given and recitations conducted by 
means of writing and finger- spelling. 
Formerly signs were permitted for 
explanatory purposes but jatterly, in 
nearly all schools, signs in the classroom 
are strictly forbidden even in manual 
classes, for reasons that will be given 
below. 

In oral classes instruction is given 
and recitations conducted by speech 
and lip- ing, though of course 
much written work is done, as in 
hearing schools. Schools where all 
the instruction is given sin writing, 
finger-spelling or signs, are classified 
as manual schools. Those in which 
all the classes are taught by speech 
and lip-reading and writing, are called 
oral schools. ‘Those in which some 
classes are taught by the manual, and 
some by the oral method, are known 
‘as combined schools. “There is really 
no such thing as a combined method 
of teaching, all classes being taught 
either orally or manually, There are 
combined schools butno combined 
system of instruction. 

Until about twelve years 
Ontario School was 4 manua 
all th ses being taught means 
of writing and finger-spelling, signs 
being discouraged and latterly entirely 
forbidden. A limited number of sel- 
ected pupils were taught articulation 
for half or thrée quarters of an hour 
a day, but this did notentitle the 
school to be classed as a combined 
school, as this term has reference to 
the methods by which the pupils were 
instructed in their regular class-room 
work, and none of the classes were 
then taught by the oral and speech- 
reading method. 

About twelve 
became, and is sti 
that is, some of the 
by the oral method 
first only two or three 


ago the 
school, 


cars ago the School 
a combined school; 


“ar 
system has been gradually 
as its superiority became demonstrated, 
and as suitably ned teachers could 


three manual and 22 oral classes. 

‘The superiority of the oral system 
over the manual has been so amply 
demonstrated and almost universally 
admitted and accepted, that this is now 
a scarcely debatable subject. arly 
all the schools in the British Isles, 


~ are taught in oral classes, and of 111 


letter being deaf. 
In Canada, of 793 pupils, over 700 


teachers, 83 are oral. 
No other persons ‘can be more 
desirous than the teachers and super- 


intendents themselves to advance the sen 


interests of the deaf and give them the 
best possible education, and obviously 
none others are so well qualified to 
judge as to what are the best. methods 
of instruction Most of these are 
earnest, devoted, cducated and c¢x- 
perienced instructors and inasmuch as 
from 80 to 90 per cent: of them the 
world over use by preference the oral 
system, the superiority of that method 
can no longer be reasonably question- 
ed. _ It is absurd to suppose that this 
great body of intelligent, consecrated 
men and women would deliberately 
abandon the manual method in favor 
of the more difficult oral one, unless 
convinced by experience that it pro- 
duces materially better results. 

The idea seems to be very prevalent 
that those who advocate and use the 
oral. method are opposed to the deaf 
using signs. This idea is quite erron- 
cous. The sign language 1s the natur- 
al means of intercourse among the 
deaf; the only one for the uneducated 
deaf. It is a graceful and expressive 
method of communication, and wil!, 
even must be used by the deaf for 
many purposes, such as addressing 
large assemblies where, of course, lip- 
reading would be impossible because 
of lighting conditions and the distance 
between the speaker and his audience. 
So the idea that there is an essenti 
antagonism between oralism and signs 
is not true. ‘The use of signs is for- 
bidden in both oral and manual ciftssex 
and for the same reason, which is 
that they are a great hindrance to the 
acqlisition of correct language. All 
admit that the supremely important 
thing, and the most difficult for the 
deaf to acqiure, is the ability to use 
good English, whatever uage 
is being taught. Signs do not foilow 
the correct order of words, often 
quite the reverse, hence do not and can- 
not aid in enabling the pupils to aquire 
good language, but are a positive hind- 
rance. It is a well demonstrated fact 
that a large proportion of the most 
common and persistent mistakes that 
break the heart and nerves of teachers, 
and of the pupils too, are due to the 
use of signs by the pupils, who thus 
become habituated to incorrect orders 
of words. So it is very important that, 
while at school, the deaf should not 
use signs, but always use spoken or writ- 
ten language. In no other way can 
they became proficient in this all-essen- 
tial basis and means of education and 
knowledge 

But to signs in themselves we have 
no objection. After they e school 
the deaf will very quickly and_ easily 
acquire the use 
with other deaf people 
not, signs are of no use tothem. 
ity to use and understand 
sh is the open sesame to 
and success in every wa 


ns if they associate 
If they do 
Bur 


The Reading Habit 


When a former deaf pupil comes 
hack to visit the School afteran absence 
of several years we can readily tell from 
his sty!e of language whether he has 
been a reader or 1 If he has been, 
the fact will show itself in an improved 
Knowledge of En: or at least by 
the absence of any evidence of retio- 


ing 

from, the kindergarten to 
class. Ifthe habit of reading is 
acquired at school it is not likely that 
it will be given up after the deaf pupils 
return to their homes, and it will 
afford more pleasure and more profit 
than can come to them from any other 
source. 

When a) student is graduated from 
our School we try to impress upon 
him the fact that his education is not 
complete, but that he has only been 
equipped to continue his studies with- 
‘out the aid of other teachers than his 
books. With the stock of language 
he has acquired he can go on-enlarg- 
ing his knowledge of English and 
gaining fresh facts by the daily reading 
of instructive books. Afterrthey leave 
school these deaf pupils of ours must 
spend their lives with hearing people 
who use the English language and not 
the language of signs. They must 
know English if they are to be on any- 
thing like equal terms with other 
people. Language—the English lan- 


grade 


only the foundation, but practically 
the whole structure of a deaf person's 
education. It is the only open sesame 
to the society of hearing people and 
the only card of invitation to their 
social pleasures. 
« But there is pleasure in companion- 
ship with books—the greatest of all 
pleasures to the cultured man or wom- 
an. The scholar mingles with hi 
neighbors for social relaxation but hi 
happiest hoursare spentinthe seclusion 
of his library with his books to enter- 
tain him. Goldsmith says, ““The 
first time I read an excellent book, it 
is to me just as if I had gained a new 
friend: when I read over a book that 
T have perused before, it resembles the 
meeting with an old one.”” 
Books are so cheap nowadays tha' 
almost every family can afford to have 
at least a modest libra and parents 
should make some sacrifice, if neces- 
sary, to provide suitable reading matter 
fortheirboysand girls Deaf children 
at their homes should be encouraged 
and urged tokeep up their reading, 
else they will surely lose ground. 
ginia Guide 


A Good Chance Fer a Deaf Farmer 

A young deaf man in England, 
years of age, wishes to j 
a deaf ner to learn Canadian 
methods of farming. He is fairly 
well educated, has been trained to 
sa big strong fellow, and 
greatly interested in farm work. — He is 
vouched for as to character and cap- 
acity by Mr. A. J. Story, Secretary of 
the National Institute for the Deaf. 
His father is well to do and is willing 
to pay a reasonable yearly sum to any 
suitable farmer who will take an 
interest in the young man and work 
sympathetically with him. “This seems 
like a good chance to get a competent 
farm helper, who will notonly work 
without wages but will pay for the pri 
vilege. Write to Mr. Story, Stoke 
on-Trert, England. 


News of the Deaf 
Mrs. Geo. Elliott of Long Branch 
spent the week- end with her sister, 
Mrs. Allen Nahrgang of Kitchener, 
recently. She brought two of Mr. 
and Mrs. Nahrgany’s children with 
her for their holidays. 


guage, spoken, written, spelled, isnot ~ 


a heavy cold for three weeks and was | 
around with us once more last Sunday, — 
He expectsto undergo an operation — 
‘on nose and throat soon. 

Mrs. Asa Forrester entertained a 
few of her friends to card games on 
Feb. 23. They reported a very jolly 


time. 

Mr. Howard Lloyd of Brantford was 
was a welcome visitor to Toronto over 
Sunday, Feb. 22nd. While there 
gave an impressive message on 
Question of Eternal Life.”’ 

Miss Helen Middleton of Sher. 
brooke, is visiting with Mr. and Mrs. 
Roberts now, and may stay for at 
least one month. Her many friends 
are glad to see her again. 

OnFeb. 14, at the ¥.M.C.A., Mr. 
Shilton gave two exciting stories, 
about a fox and the other on “Taming 
of the Shrew‘‘by Shakespeare. Some 
one made a remark that Mr. Shilt 
was ‘‘the Shakespeare of the Dea! 
himself. £. 

Miss Evelyn Hazlitt left for Ottawa 
to see hersister, Mrs. Gerald Hubanc, 
on Feb. 14th, and we learn through 
several of her cards to her friends in 
Toronto, that she was enjoying her 
visit very much and that Mrs. Huband 
is a very good skiier. She expects to 
come back about March Ist. 

Mr. Silas Baskerville went home 
to Aurora for Sunday on Feb. 15 ina 
was glad to find that his father who 
suddenly took sick, was better 
® A stumber of friends of Mrs. Francs 
Doyle pleasantly surprised her at her 
home on Thursday, Feb. 12th, in 
honor of her birthday on the 14th. A 
lovely lunch was served after” which 
the eyening was spent in games. 

A very enjoyable masquerade 
was heldat the 1. O. O. F. Ls 
Club on Feb. 13th by a large number 
of people. A unique feature of the 
evening was a cross word puzzle g.ive 
in which most of them took part. 
‘The judging of the costumes wis # 
difficult task, the decision finally being 
in favor of Miss Sylvia Caswell of 
Niagara Falls and Mr. McGover: 
lovely Valentines and Miss Erna + 
and Mr. Ross captured second hon 
Very dainty refreshments were served 
before the closing. 

Miss Sylvia Caswell was the guest 
of Miss Lucy Buchas: at the timc of 
attending the Masquerade party. 

Feb, 21st, Saturday — evenniz, 
was a big night. In the auditorium) at 
the Y. M. C. A. a play ** Capital ss. 
Labor’ wasstaged in five acts. It 
brought much laughter and shivers 
down our backs. 


The Literary circle had another 
meeting at the home of Mr. and Mrs 
Alex, Buchan on Friday, Feb. 2th. 
The eveni 4 pent 


ing was very pleasantly 


Smokes 
There wi 

name for the Literary Circle. Can 
you send some good suggestions as (? 
the names? 

“The writer is sorry tor not sendi 
a notice sooner of the birth of a sonte 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ford on Ji 
13th.—The Torontonian. 


s a discussion on the He 


+ + J.T. SULTON, B.A.,Toronto. 
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‘ema in making athere Mavwy.”” 
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Home News 


‘Through the courtesy of the Ont- 
ario Provincial Motion Picture Bureau, 
we have been able to show to our 
pupils the following very instructive 
“and interesting motion pictures: “‘Ice’’, 
“Revue of the Seasons,”’ “‘Current 
Gossip,” “‘Qur Daily Milk,” ““The 
F Rocks of Elora,”’ “‘Festival Days at 
| Port Stanley’’ “Modern Methods of 

Raising Chickens” and “‘Ontario.”” 

These films were shown during the 

month of Febuary and the latter four 
| constituted the best and most useful 
| program we have shown this session. 
They were of especial use to us as a 
supplement in the teaching of geogra- 
phy. and in providing topics for lan- 
| guage and composition work in the 
| classes of the intermediate and senior 
| departments. i 

“NMfodern Methods of Raising 

Chickens’? proved very popular with 
the Juniors. It was ai lly filmed 
and the titles were in simple language. 

Mr. Spanner has secured some very 
fine photographs of the men at work 
cutting ice on the Bay, Prints from 
these will prove useful in some classes, 
in the Intermediate grades, which have 
been studying this'topic. “The ice on 
the Bay is the thickest it has been in 
years and the refrigerator and ‘ce 
house are filled to capacity now. “The 
film ‘‘Ice’’ could not have been shown 
at a better time. 
Miss Deannard gave a lecture to the 
four senior classes on two evenings 
after study this past week on the 
Solar System. The lecture, which 
was well handled by Miss 1) 
and which was much appr 
the boys and girls, 
by fifty lantern 


Mrs. W, J. 
Campbell of the Senior department, had 
the misfortune to slip on the ice on the 
strect and sustained a badly broken 
hip She has since nin Belleville 
hospital and in addi tothe fracture, 
she has developed a severe attack of 
pneumonia. We all hope for her 
speedy recovery. 

\Ve regret to say that our Matron, 
Miss Willoughby, met with a serious 
accident on Vhursday last. She was 
about to end on Queen 
Street, when she: ste; ped on a pir 
Of Lose ic 


hin She 
While suffering considera 
a as well as can 

rs, Wilson, of Smith's 
is with her. She has the sym- 
pathy of the whole 

hope she will recoyer 
re of the injury wi 
r report of the contributions to 
our Christmas Fund, we regret that we 


| thadvertently omitted the sum of $7.00 
Which 


ich latter was included 
js amount Was used 
© boots for three of the 
pte dren of the school. “Thi 
| Club was most generous in their co 
| tthutions which helped to provide 
| teeded comforts to a considerable 
Number of pupils. 


is 


Mesa cal 


1 Gwen Ej 


¢ Milton 
: Walter Wagester, Crusade 


‘went upto Toronto to see the’’ Petes’’ 


from her home town trim the Park- 
- dale Canoe Club by 8 to2. 
Talk about weather! That's all 


we're having lately. Fogs, snow and 


-rain seem to have a regular schedule. 


One day recently after a spell of 
really warm weather, we had the 
prettiest snow storm of many a season. 

ir. Spanner secured two pretty 
pictures of the beauty, which soon 
disappeared, when the sun and wind 
came back. 
The Carnival 


The Annual Winter Carnival was 
held at night on St. Valentine's Day, 
Saturday, February the fourteenth. 

The ice was in fairly good condition 
though a little rough. A goodly 
number turned out dressed in costume. 

‘The carnival judges, Miss Pearce. 
Mrs. Wiggins, Mrs. Spanner Miss 
Ford and Deannard, did not have an 
casy task as there were many original 
and comic costumes. The Christmas 
trees did noble duty in making a great 
bonfire. When the bonfire became 
low, all the skaters lined up for the 
grand march, after which the lucky 
‘ones were given Valentines which will 
call for a good prize whenthe presen- 
tation of the prizes takes place. 

‘The following are winners: 

Best dressed boy, Albert Schwager. 
Best dressed girl, Ethel Bishop. 

Most original boy, Nicholas Gura. 
Most original girl, Irene Foster. 

Best comic boy, Jack Crosson. 

Best comic girl, Helen McNish. 

Below follows alist of those in 

costume dress: 

Sylvia Foster, Corn cob. 

Dorothy Healey, Hawaiian girl, 

Maisie Fairful, Cupid. 

Irene Foster, Queen Bee. 

Ada Goodison, Egyptian Queen. 

Carrie Buchan, Cross Word Puzzle. 

Freida Ducker, School girl. 

Zona Simpson, School girl. 

Jean Garvin, Miss Breeze. 

Nellie Laughlin, Valentine. 

Helen McNish, Crazy Jane. 

Dorothy Baillie, Spanish Lady. 

Edith Ballagh, Good-night. 

Sgginton, The Goddess of 
Chance. 

Mary Harris, Peter Pan. 

Mildred Volk, Red Wing. 

Lucy Wraight, O. S. D. 

Cylene Youngs, Miss January. 

Dorothy Standish, 

Nellie Black, Ca 

Margaret Brent, Grandma. 

Evelyn Maitre, Artist. 

toner, Browni 

i¢ Toyne, Valent 

ie Wright, Red Riding Hood. 

Anna Strasser, Farmer. 

Mabel Cook, Indian Maid. 

Mary Eager, Rabbit. 

Mary Parker, Flapper. 

Jack Crosson, Spark Plug and Barney 
Google. 

Nicky Gura, Skeleton. 

George Hirons, Old Soak. 

Melville Rourke, Giraffe. 

Roy Antaya, Negro Quack. 

Charles Meyette, An Arab 

neider, a Darl 


egro Minstrel. 
N 


Cecil M 
Albert Schwager, Indian Totem; 
Elwood Bell, Fatty. 

Joe Carriere, Ambulance man. 
Bruce Yerrow, French Gallant. 
Walter Gorman, Book ¢ 
Abraham Hanna, Book 
George Windsor, Bolshevik 
Oscar Buckle, Clown. 
Phillip Carman, Hockey. 
Willie 

Bob ‘Fhompson, Indiai 
Ernest Maitre, Indian. 


Mr. Burrell, Baker. 
Miss at Star of the Limehouse 


ues. 
Miss Blakely, Cross Word Puzzle. 
John Boyle, Ostrich. 
Gordon Webb, Sport. 
Lawrence Roach, Fat man. 
Wrnrer Sports 

‘The Sports Day was ned from 
Friday, February the thirteenth, to 
‘Thursday, February the ninteenth. 

Since before St. Valentine's Day 
theice has been in a very sad _condi- 
tion and it looks as though ‘it will 
remain so forsometime. The ice 
looked fairly good on Thursday morn- 
ing but a few minutes skating cutit up 
so that it was oftena toss up as tothe 
winner on account of the ice so quicky 
holing up. 

The obstacle, washday relay and 
peanut races provided hilarious fun for 
the spectators. 

Race AND WINNERS 

Intermediate Girls, (4 rounds) 
Nellie Black, Margaret Brent. 


sw 


Intermediate Boys, (6 rounds) 
John Laform, Harvey Henderson, 
Oscar Buckle. 


Baby Boys, (1 round) Bogdan 
Agopsowicz, Archie Hurtubise, Glen 
Harrison 

Baby Girls, (1 round) Isabella 
Smith, Fmma Mazzali, Freida Lock- 


ett. 

100 yd. dash, Girl: 
Sylvia Foster, Ne 
100 yd. dash, f 


* 
. Dorothy Baillie, 
Laughlin. 


s, (+ rounds) Robert 
an John Boyle 
;, (2 rounds) Mary Parker, 
t Icicr ce Gatside, H. Agopsewiez. 

Junior Boys, (2 rounds) Francis 
Meyene, Arnold Wilson, Gordon 
Richardson. 

Senior Girls, (5 rounds) Irene 
Koster, Dorothy Baillie, Ada Goodi- 
son 

Senior Boys, (8 rounds) Melville 
, Rourke, Louis Malinsky, George 
| Hirons. 

Obstacle R 

lin, Gwen E 

Obstzcle 
“Thompson, 
Gura 

Peanut R 
Dorothy He 


Boy Robert 
n Webb, Nicky 


joys and Girls, 

Gura, Ada 

. Meyette. 

Team, mixed. } Doro- 

Smith, Ethel 
: 


Rak 


y Ra 
thy Ballie, Gordon 
B shop, Nicky Gura. 


Junior Race, Girls, Lena Tivy, 

Marie Latulippe. 
| Junior Race, Boys, Peter Rudychuk, 
| Anival Shepherd. 

No Valentines were given for 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd in each race. Not 
more than two prizes to any pupil but 

| special przes were given for the boy 
and girl winning most points. Ist, 
3 pomts; 2nd, 2 points; 3rd, 1 point. 

“Three points were given to winners 

of carnival events 
Special Prize, Boys, Robert Thomp- 
son. Girls, Irene 

“The committees in charge were as 
follows: 

General Committee; Misses Bl 
ly. Bradley, Carroll, Coffey, Me 


and Brigham, 
| Race Ofc 
Scorer, \ 
Bradley, ¢ 
MacTear, and) Messrs. 
Spanner. 
Prize Committee 
| Vanderwater and F 
{jell and Brigham. 


sfley and 
Burrell and 


Misses Bradley, 
F, Messrs. Bur- 


St. Francis de Sales Society hereby, 
take pledsure in announcing in the 
Fifth Annual Lenten Mission to be 
held from May 10 to 17, 1925 at 
Loretta Abbey Day School, 387 Bruns- 
wick Ave, Toronto. The mission 
will be given by Rev. Fr. E. J. Gehl 
of St. Francis, Wis, U.S.A. Special 
programme will be arranged. “Allare 
cordially invited. For information, 
please write, 

Percy A. M. Duclos, 


Sec’ y-Treas. 
(25 Laughton Ave. ) 


—This is my turn to write locals 
and since we have had our winter sports 
and carnival [think | would rather tell 
you aboutthem. Itseemed as if the 
weather man didn’t want.us to have 
any sports, because on Friday the thir- 
teenth of February, it snowed from 
en o'clock in the morning until noon, 
but that didn’t cause us to postpone 
our sports, [It was postponed on ac- 
count of rough ice. Again on the 
nineteenth, when our winter sports 
were decided to be held, it snowed 
but stopped in about an hour and we 
cleared the snow off the rink before 
the sports began. 

Our carnival was held on Saturday, 
the fourteenth of February. The 
costumes were negroes, a skeleton, @ 
bee, Spark Plug, sunshine, a gir- 
affe, a baker, a gi clowns, a Nor- 
man Knight, an Arabian, doctors, 
nurses and many other thihgs. Nic- 
holas Gura, who dressed as the skele- 
ton, frightened some of the children. 
The boys and girls who won first 
were A. Schwager, I. Foster, 
hop, N. Gura, H. McNish 
and myself. At about eight-thirty, a 
big bonfire was built at the end of the 
rink to warm us up. At ten o'clock 
we had refreshments which consisted 
hes, cakes and coffee. 
aturday, we have been look- 
ing forward to have our races, and 
was decided to hold them on 
February the nineteeth at one-thirty. 
The ice wasn’t very good. There 
any races such as 100 yard 
dash, races, peanut ra ob- 
stacle race and many others. There 
were so many boys who wanted to 
join the obstacle race, that they were 
divided into six classes and the win- 
ners were lined up to start again. 
he winners was only one sen- 
ior boy and the rest were juniors. 
Most of us thought that the senior boy 
would win but as they had to go 
h sacks, it was easier for the 
» go through. Before reach- 
: finishing line, they had to 
crawithrough barrels. _R. Thompson 
von the special prize by: getting the 
most points. | hope that you will 
read about our Winter Sports and 
Carnival on some other page. We 
enieved the sports very much, —Jack 

lesson. 


“Prying to live aright ourwhole lives 
gantic task, and 
we shrink from undertaking the impos- 
sibe. Butbeing patient and kind and 
trying to do our best just for to-day 
does not seem such an overwhelming 
thing. Strength and wisdom for to-day 
is all that we require, and tharwill be 
given us until to-morrow comes. 


Ibis safer to jud man by the 
shape of his head than by the length of 
his belt. —Col. Peeve. 


The Golden Age is inthe future not 
in the past, whatever the poets may 
say. We look taek with humiliation 
to one garden, the defiled and deserted 
¢ of Eden. 


Every nan ’s worth just so much 
as the ihirgs sre worth a’ cut which 
he bus cs hin sef. Marcus Aurclius. 


| 
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| which method is the most widely used. that those who advocate and use the 
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‘The Canadian ts 

he mechanteal work ia all done'by the pupll- letter being deaf. 2 5; 
apprentices i naunsianee In Canada, of 793 pupils, over 700 
Cass Se eree tt cee aotiew atures are taught in oral classes, and of 111 
payablolwadvaice. teachers, 83 are oral. 


No other persons ‘can be more 
srtenme ff eunmanniontions ane sairerivtln= desirous than the teachers and super- 
HELLENILUE, OSTALIO intendents themselves to advance the 

g interests of the deaf and give them the 
~~~ best possible education, and obviously 

none others are so well qualified to 
judge as to what are the best methods 
We wish to express our thanks to. of instruction Most of these are 
those superintendents who have sent camest, devoted, educated and ex- 
us copies of the Annals, as per our perienced instructors and inasmuch as 
Pt “We have received all the from 80 to 90 per cent: of them the 

we require to complete our world over use by preference the oral 
system, the superiority of that method 
can no longer be reasonably question- 
ed. It is absurd to suppose that this 
great body of intelligent, consecrated 
“3 es ae men and women would deliberately 
A correspondent writes toThe Can- 3handon the manual method in. favor 
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copi 
files, so no more need be sent. 


ystems of Instruction 


\ adian, asking us to explain the differ- of the more difficult oral one, unless 


ence between the este pate of convinced by experience that it pro- 
instruction used in schools forthe deaf, Guces materially better results. 


what system is used in this School, and 


The idea seems to be very prevalent 


Wit su Soieanay the snes oral. method are opposed to the deaf 
me one Sul) ap ay hoses bi oe using signs. This idea is quite erron- 
oe aaa rye a je combined cous. The sign language ts the natur- 

5 Hy GUE ip hatles unstricuon es al means of intercourse among the 
given and recitations” conducted by deaf; the only one for the uneducated 
nicer of SARE and finger-_ spelling. deaf. It is a graceful and expressive 
Formerly signs were permitted for method of communication, and will, 
explanatory purposes but jatterly, iN even must be used by the deaf for 
nearly all schools, signsin the classroom Many purposes, such as addressing 
are strictly forbidden even in manual large acer bien here, of course, lip- 
classes, for reasons that will be given reading would be impossible because 
below. : ae ara of lighting conditions and the cistance 

In oral classes instruction is given fetween the speaker and his audic 
and recitations conducted by speech So the idea that there is an essenti 
and lip-reading, though of course antagonism between oralism and signs 
much written work is done, as in jg not truc. ‘The use of signs is for- 
hearing schools. Schools where. all hidden in both oral and manual cifsses 
the instruction is givensin writing, and for the sime reason, which is 
finger-spelling or signs, are classified thar they are a great hindrance to the 
as manual schools. Those in. which acquisition of correct language. All 
all the classes are taught by speech admit that the supremely important 
and lip-reading and writing, are calle thing, and the most diffi forthe 
oral schools. “Those in which some quar a5 acqiure, is the ability 10 use 
classes are taught by the manual, and good English sehthateversiar nae 
some by the oral method, are known j- being taught. Signs do not fallow 
as combined schools: = Thereiis really 4he> correceordernot words, often 
no such thing asa combined method Quite the reverse,hence do not and can 
of teaching, all classes being taught jor aid in enabling the pupils to aquire 
cither orally or manually. “There are. good language, but are a positive hind- 
combined schools but no combined eM. tris a well demonstrated fact 
system of instruction. _ thata large proportion of the most 

Until about ‘twelve years ago the common and persistent mistakes that 
Ontario School was 4 manual school, jyeak the heart and nerves of teachers 
all the classes being taught by means and of the pupils too, are due to the 
of ars and finger-spelling, PIES, use of signs by the pupils, who thus 
being discouraged and latterly entirely thecome habituated to incorrect. orders 
forbidden, A limited number of sel- ¢f words. So if is very important that, 
ected pupils were taught articulation while at school, the deaf should not 
for half or thrée quarters of an hour ie signs, but always use spoken or writ- 
a day, but this did notentitle the jy language: 2 
school to be classed as a combined iS 


In no other way can 
f they became proficient in this all-c:sen- 
schvol, as this term has reference to tial basis and means of education and 
the methods by which the pupils were nowledge 


instructed in their regular class-room iteatnianednihemrelcewes have 
work, and none of the classes were no objection. After they leave school 
then taught by the oral and speech- the deaf will very quickly and easily 
reading method. “ acquire the use of signs if they associate 
About twelve years ago the School \ ith other deaf people. If they do 
became, and is stilla combined school; nor, Signs are of no use tothem. 
that is, some of the ty to use and understand 
by the oral method Wis ES 
manual. At first only two or three Ties ena 
, cess in every 

classes were taught Ily, but thi 
system has been gradually extended! 
as its superiority became demonstrated, 
and as suitably trained teachers could 
be secured. Last session there were When a former deaf pupil comes 
three manual and 22 oral classes. back to visit the School alter an absence 
‘The superiority of the oral system of several years we can readily tell from 
over the manual has been so amply his style of lang “r he has 
demonstrated and almost universally been a reader or 1 as been, 
admitted and accepted, that this isnow the fact will show it 1 improved 
a scarcely debatable subjec ‘early knowledge of En: at least by 
Al the schools in the British Isles, the alsence of any evidence of retro- 


pi 
li 


The Reading Habit 


r School weencourage in 
every way we can the habit of reading. 
‘The pupils have access to a large library 
made up of }, fiction and travel, 
and containing books suitable for every 
grade from. the kindergarten to the 

class. Ifthe habit of reading is 

red at school it is not likely that 


return to their homes, and it will 
afford more pleasure and more profit 
than can © to them from any other 
source. 

When a) student is graduated from 
our School we try to impress upon 
him the fact that his education is not 
complete, but that he has only been 
equipped to continue his studies with- 
out the aid of other teachers than his 
books. With the stock of language 
he has acquired he can go on-enlarg- 
ing his knowledge of English and 
gaining fresh facts by the daily reading 
of instructive books. Afterethey leave 
school these deaf pupils of ours must 
spend their lives with hearing people 
who use the English language and not 
the language of signs. They must 
know English if they are to be on any- 
thing like equal terms with other 
people. Language—the English lan- 


only the foundation, but practically 
the whole structure of a deaf person's 
education. It is the only open sesame 
to the society of hearing people and 
the only card of invitation to their 
social pleasures. 

% But there is pleasure in companion- 
ship with books—the greatest of all 
pleasures to the cultured man or wom- 
an. The scholar mingles with his 
neighbors for social relaxation but his 
happiest hoursare spentin the seclusion 
of his library with his books to enter- 
tain him. Goldsmith says, ““The 
first time I read an excellent book, it 
is to me just as if I had gained a new 
friend: when I read over a book that 
I have perused before, it resembles the 
meeting with an old one.”” 

Books are so cheap nowadays tha’ 
almost every family can afford to have 
at least a modest libra and parents 
should make some sacrifice, if neces- 
sary, to provide suitable reading matter 
fortheirboysand girls Deaf children 
at their homes should be encouraged 
and urged tokeep up their reading, 
else they will surely lose ground. —Vir- 
ginia Guide 


A Good Chance Fer a Deaf Farmer 

A young deaf man in England. 
years of age, wishes to g 
a deaf ner to learn Canadian 
methods of farming. He is fairly 
well educated, has been trained to 
sa big strong fellow, and 
greatly intere: in farm work. He is 
vouched for as to character and cap- 
acity by Mr. A. J. Story, Secretary of 
the National Institute for the Deaf. 
His father is well to do and is willing 


But sui 


interest in the young man and work 
sympathetically with him. “This seems 


farm helper, who v 
without waves but 

vilege. W, 
on-Trest, 


| notonly work 
Il pay for the pri: 
ite to Mr. Story, Stoke- 
England. 


News of the Deaf 
Mrs. Geo. Elliott of Long Branch 
spent the week- end with her sister, 
Mrs. Allen. Nahrgany of Kitchener, 
recently. She brought two of Mr. 
and Mrs. Nahrgang’s children with 
her for their holidays. 


acqi 
it will be given up after the deaf pupils H 


guage, spoken, written, spelled, isnot 


like a good chance to get a competent “V1 


olds. vs. Messrs. Mclaughli 
Hall on “‘Softness is more useful 
than hardness’’ which was very cx- 
citing. _ Softness won on one point and 
it was, “A soft -answer -turneth away — 
anger‘ ‘as in one of the proverbs. : 
Mr. Horace Greig was laid up with 
a heavy cold for three weeks and was _ 
around with us once more last Sunday. 
expects to undergo an operation | 
‘on nose and throat soon. 
Mrs. Asa Forrester entertained a 
few of her friends to card games on 
Feb. 23. They reported a very jolly 


time. 

Mr. Howard Lloyd of Brantford was 
was a welcome visitor to Toronto over 
Sunday, Feb, 22nd. While the 
gave an impressive message on 
Question of Eternal Life.’’ 

Miss Helen Middleton of Sher- 
brooke, is visiting with Mr. and Mrs. 
Roberts now, and may stay for a 
least one month. Her many friends 
are glad to see her again. 

OnFeb. 14, at the Y.M.C.A., Mr. 
Shilton gave two exciting stories, one 

the other on ““Taming 
yy Shakespeare. Scme 
one made a remark that Mr. Shilt 
was ‘‘the Shakespeare of the Dea! 
himself. f 

Miss Evelyn Hazlitt left for Ottawa 
to see hersister, Mrs. Gerald Hubanc, 
on Feb. 14th, and we learn through 
several of her cards to her friends in 
Toronto, that she was enjoying her 
it very much and that Mrs. Huband 
is a very good skiier. She expects to 
come back about March Ist. 

Mr. Silas Baskerville went home 
to Aurora for Sunday on Feb. 15 ina 
was glad to find that his father who 
suddenly took sick, was better 

> A stumber of friends of Mrs. Francs 
Doyle pleasantly surprised her at her 
home on Thursday, Feb. 12th, in 
honor of her birthday on the 14th. A 
lovely lunch was served after” which 
the eyening was spent in games. 
A very enjoyable masquerade 
was heldat the 1. O. O. F. 
Club on Feb. 13th by a large number 
of people. A unique feature of the 
evening was a cross word pu: 
in which most of them took part. 
The judging of the costumes w: 
difficult task, the de n finally being 
in favor of Miss Sylvia Caswell of 
Niagara Falls and Mr. McGovern as 
lovely Valentines and Miss Erna Sole 
and Mr. Ross captured second honors 
Very dainty refreshments were served 
before the closing. 

Miss Sylvia Caswell was the guest 
of Miss Lucy Buchaiy at the time of 
attending the Masquerade part: 

Feb, 21st, Saturday _ evel 
was a big night. 
the Y. M. C. A. a play “* Cap 
Labor’ wasstaged in five acts. 
brought much laughter and shivers 
down our backs 
The Literary circle had anotier 
meeting at the home of Mr. and Mrs 


Mr Shilton i 
Miss Golds onthe 
hy of Roosevelt, which was 
ing to know about and Mrs 
Valley of One ‘Thousand 
nd the beauty of Vers: 
here a discussion on the we 
name for the Literary Circle. Can 
you send some good suggestions as ( 
the names? 
“The writer is sorry for not sending 1" 
a notice sooner of the birth of a sonte 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ford on Jan) 
13th. —The Vorontonian. 


OFFICKIS. 


oun MD. Ballon te P 


-all the hockey fans at the school 
are among the bo cit 


hockey enthusiasm, cy Mr. Lally, Clown. 
‘went upto Toronto to sce the’’ Petes’’ Miss Coffey, Boy. E 
tion. from her home town trim the Park- Miss Sinnott, Cross Word Puzzlezero 


scuool MOTIO: 
sound in making athere Mavoy.”” 
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Home News 


~ ‘Through the courtesy of the Ont- 
"aro Provincial Motion Picture Bureau, 

we have been able to show to our 
“pupils the following very instructive 
and interesting motion pictures: “‘Ice’’, 
“Revue of the Seasons,”’ “*Current 
| Gossip,” “Our Daily Milk,” “The 

Rocks of Elora,’’ “‘Festival Days at 
Port Stanley’” “Modern Methods of 
| Raising Chickens’ and “‘Ontario.’” 
These films were shown during the 
month of Febuary and the latter four 
| constituted the best and most useful 
program we have shown this session. 
‘They were of especial use to us as a 
“supplement in the teaching of geogra- 

phy and in providing topics for lan- 
"guage and composition work in the 
| classes of the intermediate and senior 

departments. : 

“Modern Methods of Raising 

| Chickens’? proved very popular with 
the Juniors, It was a lly filmed 
and the titles were in simple language. 

Mr. Spanner has secured some very 

| fine photographs of the men at work 

| cutting ice on the Bay, Prints from 
these will prove useful in some 
in the Intermediate grades, whic 
been studying thistopic. “The ice on 
the Bay is the thickest it has been in 
years and the refrigerator and ‘ce 
house are filled to capacity now. “The 
film “‘Ice’’ could not have been shown 
at a better time. 

Miss Deannard gave a lecture tothe 
four senior classes on two evenings 
after study this past week on the 
Solar System. The lecture, which 
was well handled by Miss 1). 
and which was much 
the boys and girls, was 
by fifty lantern slides. ‘The sides 

of the solarsystea. 

Mrs. W. J. Campbell, wife of Mr. 

Campbell of the Senior department, had 
the misfortune to slip on the ice on the 
Street and sustai ery badly broken 
hip. She has sinc nin Belleville 
hospital and in addition to the fracture, 
she has developed a severe attack of 
pneumonia, We all hope for her 
speedy recovery. 

\Ve regret to say that our Matron, 
Mis, Willoughby, met with a serious 
acodent on Vhursday last. She was 
about to call on a friend on Qu 
Street, when she stepped. a piece 
used her to fail 


i sister, Mrs. Wilson, of Smith's 

Fall. is with her. She has the sym- 

pathy of the whole School and we 

hope she will recoyer y 

nature of the injury wi 
tn our report of the contributions to 

our Christmas Fund, we regret that we 


ich latter was included 

is amount Was used 

© boots for three of the 

Needy child the school. This 

| Club was most generous in their 
tbutions which helped to provide 
Heeded comforts to a considerable 
Humber of pupils. 


© 1D appar 
4 Our report. 
to purchi 


~ dale Canoe Club by 8 to2. 


© Sylvia Foster, Corn cob. 


Talk about weather! That's all 
we're having lately. Fogs, snow and 
rain seem to have a regular schedule. | 

One day recently after a spell of 
really warm weather, we had the 

Fettiest snow storm of many a season. 
ir. Spanner secured twa pretty 
pictures of the beauty, which soon 
disappeared, when the sun and wind 
came back. 
The Carnival 

The Annual Winter Carnival was 
held at night on St. Valentine's Day, 
Saturday, February the fourteenth. 

The ice was in fairly good condition 
though a little rough. A goodly 
number turned out dressed in costume. 

‘The carnival judges, Miss Pearce. 
Mrs. Wiggins, Mrs. Spanner Miss 
Ford and Deannard, did not have an 
casy task as there were many original 
and comic costumes. The Christmas 
trees did noble duty in making a great 


Mr. Burrell, Baker. 
Miss ae Star of the Limehouse 


ues. 

Miss Blakely, Cross Word Puzzle. 
John Boyle, Ostrich. 
Gordon Webb, Sport. 
Lawrence Roach, Fat man. < 

pan More Sports cr 

¢ Sports Day was postponed from 

Friday, February the hricentin to 
‘Thursday, February the ninteenth. 

Since before St. Valentine’s Day 
theice has been in a very sad condi- 
tion and it looks as though it will 
remain so forsometime. The ice 
looked fairly good on ‘Thursday morn- 
ing but a few minutes skating cutit up 
so that it was oftena toss up as tothe 
winner on account of the ice so quicky 
holing up. 

The obstacle, washday relay and 
peanut races provided hilarious fun for 
the spectators. 


bonfire. When the bonfire became ann WINNERS 
low, all the skaters lined up for the | 'm ie Girls, {4 rounds) 
grand march, after which the lucky Nellie Black, Margaret Brent. 

ones were given Valentines which will __ Intermediate Boys, (6 rounds) 


John Laform, Harvey 
Oscar Buckle. 

Baby Boys, (1 round) Bogdan 
Agopsowicz, Archie Hurtubise, Glen 
Harrison 

Baby Girl, (1 round) Isabella 
Smith, Fmma Mazzali, Freida Lock- 


call for a good prize when the presen- Henderson, 
tation of the prizes takes place. 
‘The following are winners: 
Best dressed boy, Albert Schwager. 
Best dressed girl, Ethel Bishop. 
Most original boy, Nicholas Gura. 
Most original girl, Irene Foster. 
Best comic boy, Jack Crosson. 
Best comic girl, Helen McNish. 
Below follows alist of those in 
costume dress: 


Sylvia Foster, Ne 
100 yd. dash, Bo 
Melville Rourke, f 
Jr. Jnter. Boys, (4 rounds) Robert 
‘Thompson, James Reid. John Boyle 
unior Girls, (2 rounds) Mary Parker, 
t lererce side, H. Agopsawicz. 
Junior Boys, (2 rounds) Francis 
Meyetie, Arnold Wilson, Gordon 
Richardson. 
Senior Girls, (5 rounds) Irene 
Foster, Dorothy Baillie, Ada Goodi- 


Dorothy Healey, Hawaiian girl, 
Maisie Fairful, Cupid. 

Irene Foster, Queen Bee. 

Ada Goodison, Egyptian Queen. j 
Carrie Buchan, Cross Word Puzzle. 
Freida Ducker, School girl. 

Zona Simpson, School girl. 

Jean Garvin, Miss Breeze. 

Nellie Laughlin, Valentine. 

Helen MeNish, Crazy Jane. 

Dorothy Baillie, Spanish Lady. 

E od 
The 


Senior Boys, (8 rounds) Melville 
Rourke, Louis ky, George 
Hirons. 
Obstacle R: 
lin, Gwen E 


it. 
Goddess of 


Mary Harris, Peter Pan. 


Mildred Volk, Red Wing. = Obstzcle R 
Lucy Wraight, O. S. D. echameger: Gordon 
jura 


Cylene Youngs, Miss January. f 
Dorothy Standish, Circus Belle. Peanut Rac u 
Nellie Black, Canada, Dorothy Healey, > Gura, Ada 
Margaret Brent, Grandma. i on, Chas. Meyette. 
Evelyn Maitre, Artist. Ralay Race (Team, mixed. ) Doro- 
Stoner, Brown thy Baillie, Gordon Smith, Ethel 
ic Toyne, Valentine. _ Bshop, Nicky Gura, ‘ 
Elsie Wright, Red Riding Hood. {| Junior Race, Girls, Lena T 
Anna Strasser, Farmer. ) Marie Latulippe. 
Mabel Cook, Indian Maid. Junior Race, Boys, Peter Rudychuk, 
Mary Eager, Rabbit. Anival Shepherd. 
Mary Parker, Flapper. Nc Valentines were given for 
Jack Crosson, Spark Plug and Barney Ist, 2nd, and 3rd in each race. Not 
Google. more than two prizes to any pupil but 
Nicky Gura, SI | Special przes were given for the boy 
George Hirons, Old Soak. and girl winning most points. — Ist, 
Melville Rourke, Giraffe. 4 ports; 2nd,.2 points; 3rd, 1 point. 
Roy Antaya, Negro Quack. “Three points were given to winners 
Charles Meyette, An Arak of carnival events ee 
™M Schneider, a Dar! Special Prize, Boys, Robert Thomp- 
Ww fagester, Crusader. son. Girls, [rene ster. 
ro Minstrel. Phe committees in charge were as 
eT. follows: 
General Committee; Misses Bh 
ly, Bradley, 
Panter, Va 
Messrs. Van / 
and Brigham 
Race Offic: 
Scorer, Mr. vev; Judges, 
Bradley, Carroll, Coffey and 
MacTear, and Messrs. Burrell and 
Spanner. 
£ Prize Committee: 
i Vanderwater and t 
‘tell and Brigham. 


joys and Girls, 


leton. 


Lemay Jette, 
Louis Malins! 
Cecil Murtell, Gip: 
Albert Schwager, Indian Totem; 
Elwood Bell, Fatty. 

Joe Carriere, Ambulance man. 

Bruce Yerrow, French Gallant. 
Walter Gorman, Book Agent. | 
Abraham Hanna, Book Agent 

George Windsor, Bolshevik. 

Oscar Buckle, Clown. 
lip Carman, Hockey. 
- Abrams, Napolec 
Bob ‘Thompson, Indian. 
Ernest Maitre, Indian. 


Misses Bradley, 
ster, Messrs. Bur- 


St. Francis 
take pledsure in announcing in the 
Fifth Annual Lenten Mission to be 
held from May 10 to 17, 1925 at 
Loretta Abbey Day School, 387 Bruns- 
wick Ave, Toronto. The mission 
will be given by Rev. Fr. E. J. Gehl 
of St. Francis, Wis, U.S.A. Special 
programme will be arranged. ‘Allare 
cordially invited. For information, 
please write, 

Percy A. M. Duclos, 


Sec’ y-Treas. 
(25 Laughton Ave. ) 


—This is my turn to write locals 
and since we have had our winter sports. 
and carnival {think I would rather tell 
you aboutthem. Itseemed as if the 
weather man didn’t want.us to have 
any sports, because on Friday the thir- 
teenth of February, it snowed from 
en o'clock in the morning until noon, 
but that didn’t cause us to postpone 
our sports. [It was postponed on ac- 
count of rough ice. Again on the 
nineteenth, when our winter sports 
were decided to be held, it snowed 
but stopped in about an hour and we 
cleared the snow off the rink before 
the sports began. 

Our carnival was held on Saturday, 
the fourteenth of Februa The 
costumes were negroes, a skeleton, a 
bee, Spark Plug, sunshine, a_ gir- 
affe, a baker, a gipsy, clowns, a Nor- 
man Knight, an Arabi doctors, 
nurses and many other things. Nic- 
holas Gura, who dressed as the skele- 
ton, frightened some of the children. 


The boys and girls who won first 
prizes were A. Schwagi . Foster, 
E. Bishop, N. Gura, H. McNish 


and myself. At about eight-thinty, a 
big bonfire was built at the end of the 
rink to warm us up. At ten o'clock 
we had refreshments which consisted 
of sandwiches, cakes and coffee. 

Since Saturday, we have be 
ing forward to have our races 
was decided to hold them on 
the nineteeth at one-thirty. 
wasn't very. good. ‘There 
races such as 100 yard 
races, peanut race, _ol 
stacle race and many others. There 
were so many boys who wanted to 
join the obstacle race, that they Were 
divided inte and the win- 
ners were lined up to start again. 
Amorg the winners was only one sen- 
ior boy and the rest were juniors. 
Most of us thought that the senior boy 
would win but as they had to go 
through sacks, it was easier for the 
‘uniors to go through. — Before reach- 
© finishing line, they had to 
¢ hrough barrels. R. Thompson 
won the special prize by getting the 
most points. | hope that you will 
about our Winter Sports .and 
srnival on some other page. We 
enioved the sports very much. —Jack 
Chossor. 


classe 


‘Prying to live aright ourwhole lives 
through, looks like a ntic task, and 
we shrink from undertaking the impos- 
sibe. Burbeing patient and kind and 
trying to do our best just for to-day 
does not seem such an overwhelming 
thing, Streneth and wisdom for to-day 
is all that we require, and that.will be 
‘given us until to-morrow comes. 


Iris safer to judge a man by the 
shape of his head than by the length of 
his belt. —Col. Peeve. 


The Golden Age is inthe future not 
in the past, whatever the poets may 
say. We look taek with humiliation 
to one garden,the defiled and deserted 
paradise of Eden. 


Evers nan ’s worth just se much 
asthe thirgssre worth a cut which 
he bus cs hitrse.f.—Marcus Aurelius. 


i: | 
i 
| 


ae 


Bold March! ‘Wild March! 
Oh! you saucy fellow! 
fven though your voice is rough - 
We know your heart is mellow. 
Hush! You'll wake the children up 
They are sweetly sleeping, 
Daffodil and Buttercup 
Still are silence keeping. 


—J. Jones. 


Miss Vanderwater's Class 

‘We went to the movies last Friday 
‘afternoon. Some men cut some ice. 
‘They put some ice into a train. A 
man put some ice into some lemon- 
ade. The people liked it. It was 
cold.—Franklin DeShetler. 


We made some baskets. We 
made them with reeds. Some boys 
got some water ina dish. We put 
the reeds intothe water. Afterawhile 
we put the short reeds in the board. 
We weaved the long reeds around the 
short reeds. —Isabella La Forte. 


We had many races onthe rink 
yesterday afternoon. James and I 
won prizes. Many boys and girls 
fell. We had a good time.—Arnold_ 
Wilson. 

We had a carnival last’ Saturday 
night. The boys and girls skated. 
We had a bon-fire. We ate some 
sandwiches, cake and coffee. We 
had a good time.—Virginia Hulett. 


Last Saturday was Valentine's Day. 
We made some valentines. We cut 
some red hearts. They were pretty. 
We got many valentines from home. 
—John Henry Roberts. 


I was a Valentine Girl at the car- 
nival. My dress was red and white. 
It had many “hearts on it. It was 
pretty. —Mabel Cook. 

My mother gave a valentine to me. 
Itis pretty. A baby is holding a 
heart. Many flowers are around the 
valentine. —Harris Maw. 


We went to the movies. We saw 
many cows ina barn. A man fed 
the cows. He brushed them off and 
milkedthem. Some men put some 
milk into many bottles. They putthe 
bottles into a car. A woman took 
two bottles into a house. —Nichola 
Jassan. 


We went t 
We saw the se 


the movies last Friday. 
ons. We saw many 
pretty flowers in the spring. ‘Some icc 
broke a bridge. Many boys and girls 
swam inthe summer. “Twomen pick- 
ed up some nuts in the autumn. 
Many people skated. in the winter. 
Willie Tryon. 


On February the ard the boys play- 
ed hockey. They played with Albert 
ole; Many boys and girls came. 
A boy broke a_ hor kk. Mr. 
Nurse was the referee. The score 
was 2to 2. It was a_ tie. —James 
Matthews. 


Tue Wiyrer-Srorrs 

Last Thursday afternoon at 1.30 
o'clock the winter sports were held 
‘on the boy’s rink. 

The night before, the boys flooded 
the rink. The weather was not very 
cold so the ice was rather soft. Mr. 
Spanner and Mr. Burrell put four flags 
in the ice so that the boys and_ girls 
could know where to skate. 

Mr. Van Allen started the races. 

Mr. Blanchard, Mr. Burrell, Mr. 
Spanner, Miss Bradley and others 
Were race officials. ¢ boys and 
girls could not skate very fast, be- 

~ cause the ice was no good. 

Prizes were given to the boys and 
girls who came first. Miss Bradley 
vave a valentine to the winners. 

Everybody liked the Obstacle 


Race 


and the Washday Relay, because they « 


Were funny. Some-of the boys and 


girls could 
and the 


They enjoyed the sports very much. 
—Lawrence Roach. 


THE WEATHER 

‘Yo-Day—Monpay 

The sun does not shine. 

It is not cold. 

It rains. 
~ Itis dull. 

It is foggy. 

Snow is on the grouud. 
YestERDAY—SUNDAY 

‘The sun shone. 


Tt was cold. 
Snow was on the ground. 
—Billy Rule. Grade I. 


THE WEATHER 
Tuespay—Fes. 24. 
‘The sun shines. 
Itis cold. 
Snow is on the ground. 
Monpay—Fes. 23. 
The sun did not shine. 
It was not cold. 
It was foggy. 
It rained. 
Tt was dull. 
Snow was on the ground. 
—Freddy Wilson. 


Grade 1. 


Ice Currinc 

February the fifth we went to the 
bay to see the men cutting the ice. 
We saw a man cutting ice with asaw. 
We saw an ice plough. The men 
pushed the ice through the water with 
a long sharp pick. They putit onthe 
sleigh with an elevator. A deaf boy 
put some blocks of ice on the sleigh 
with a pair of ice tongs. The men 
hitched the horses to the sleigh and 
drew a load of ice to the Main Build- 
ing. ‘hey put the ice into the ice 
house with another elevator. 

Next summer it will be vi 
The men will put the ice 
refrigerators. 


in 
It will be cold there. 
Then the girls will put meat, “butter, 
milk and many other things into the 


refrigerator. 
—Wil 


“hey will not spoil there. 
Abrams. Grade III. 


‘Tue Boynoop oF Jesus 
—When Jesus was twelve years 
old He went to Jerusalem with His 
parents. They went to the temple. 
They stayed for a few days. _ His pa- 
rents wanted to go home. “They tra- 
velled fora day. At night they looked 
for Jesus. They were worried be- 
cause they could notfind Him. They 
looked everywhere for Jesus but they 
could not find Him. “They wenthack 
to Jerusalem to the temple. They 
found Him there. He was talking to 
the doctors and asking them questions. 
‘They asked Him why He stayed in 
the temple. ‘They told Him thatthey 
were worried about Him. — Jesus told 
them that He wanted to learn more 
about God. He went home with His 
parentsto Nazareth. He always obey- 
ed His parents. He helped His fa- 
ther work inthecarpentershop. Jesus 

carried the wood to give to him. 
—lIrene Stoner. Grade lV. 


‘Tue Prep Pirer or Haein 
Hameli ittle town far away 
across the ocean. 
Once upon atime, long, long ago 
there were a great many rats in Hame- 


lin. They fought the dogs and killed 
the cats. “They bit the babies in their 
cradles. “They made their nests in 


men’s Sunday hats. 
people's food. 

The people were afraid of the rats 
and they were unhappy. They did 
not know what to do. 

‘The Pied Piper came to Hamelin. 
He told the people that he knew how 
to drive the rats out of Hamelin. 


They ate the 


dct oe ra the = They were spied 
barrel. 


babar sual eye him a en 
fecer al of gold. 
~ The Pied Piper of Hamelin played | 
his pipe and the rats followed him { 
down the street. “The rats ran into! 
the river and were drowned. 
‘Thepcople were very happy because | 


there were no rats in Hamelin. The | 


out.of ee houses. 

They went to a mountain and never 
came back. There was only a little 
lame boy left because he could not 
run fast nor dance. 

—E. Maitre. Grade IV | 


So Nice 

Isn't it jolly to think, at last, 

You are able to read quite well and. 
fast! 

If you find a hard word, you must ask 
your Mother, 

But you'll sdon know one as well as 
another. 


i 
And now, whenever you want to look 


At any nice little picture-booky 


You can go and take it down from the 


shelf, 7 
And read it easily all by yourself. 


Ethel’s Birthday 

One morning Ethel jumped out of 
bed and dressed fast. She was so hap- 
py. It washerbirthday. He mother 
had sent her a big cake, and candles, 
and money forice-cream. All morn- 
ing, in school, Ethel thought about her 
birthday party. 

After dinner she carried her things 
to school. Her teacher set the table 
and lighted the candles on the birthday 
cake. There were eleven candles. 

All the children wished Ethel many 
happy birthdays. “Then Ethel cut the: 
cake. 
and ice-cream, too. 

How many candles will 
have on her next birthday cake? 


or 


The March Wind 


Said the storm-tossed tree, “1 would 


like to know 

Why the rough March wind always 
blusters so. 

Said the busy wind, as he piled 
leaves high, 

“Tam _ helping Spring’ her 


house—that’s why! 


—Child Life. 


The Horse That Had a Party 

Did you ever hear of a horse that 
had a party? 

Our horse Brownie had a 
when he was ten years old. 

We all love Brownie, and we 
thought he might have a birthday pa: 

We always have birthday pa 

It was in the autumn, and the trees 
were full of red and yellow leaves. 
We made a string of them to go around 
Brownie’s neck, and another to hang 
over his back. 

Then papa led Brownie all around 
the yard, and we boys marched along 
beside him. We wore our soldier 
clothes. : 

Harold had his drum and the rest of 
us had horns. 

Mamma and Grandma watched us 
as We marched. After we had gone 
‘around the yard we stopped in front of 
the house. 

We sat down on the steps to rest. 
We had cake and apples to eat. 

Brownie had sonie apples, too, and 
we pulled grass for him to cat. 

He took it from our hands. 

We wave him a box with pieces of 


party 


Every child had a big piece, |} 


Ethel : 


oe 


-sugal He seems to like a party 


i 

' And each one has a white tail 
To show where rabbits end; 

And each one has a pink nose 
Where rabbits all begin, 

And each one has a warm coat 
That's called a rabbit skin. 4 

ee = Chil Lites 


Warming a Snowball 


One day Mary played in the snow, 
‘She made a nice round snowball, | 
| Her hands were cold. She c tied 
ithe snowball in the house. She put it | 
| on.the hot stove. She wanted it to 

‘get warm. She played with the kin. | 
| Afterwhile she ran to the sto 
could not find the snowball. oe 
' was some water onthe stove. Where 
was the snowball?—The Arkansas | 
_ Optic. | 
Simple Simon made a snowball | 

| And brought itin to roast. 

He put it on the kitchen fire 
And soon the ball was lost. 
Selected. } 


1 
| 


j sh 
} The Nicest Toys 
; What would you say, if asked to show J 
The nicest of your toys? 
For some do best for girls, you know, 
And some do best for boys. 


But a puff-puff and a clock-work 
mouse, 
A skipping-rope and ball, 
A dolly and a big doll's house, 
Do very well for all! 


_ Playing Train 
Chuff-a-chuff, chuff-a-chuff, 
Chuff-a-chuff, chuff-a-chuff, 
Choo-o0, choo-00, choo-00, choo-00, 
Chiff-a-chuff, chuff-a-chuff, 
“Ghuf-a-ch, chuff-a-chuff, 

100-00, choo-00, choo-a0, chov-00. 

Western Pen neylvanian. 


Mary’s New Shoes 
Mary's shoes were worn out. One 
day her mother took her to town to 
buy a new p: They went into a 
shoe store and a clerk came to. wait 
He asked them what they ] 


on them. 
wanted. 

Mary’s mother said, 
of shoes for my little girl.” 

The clerk said. ““What 
Mary said, “‘No. three.”” 

The clerk said, “Do you want 
black or tan."” 

Mary said, ‘“Black.” 

Then the clerk looked on the shel- 
ves for the shoes. He took a box | 
down and took out a shoe. Mary | 
tried in on. It fitted her all right | 
The clerk wrapped them up and gave] 
them to Mary's mother. 

She said to the clerk, 
are they?”* 

He said, “Three dollars. 

She gave him a five-dollar bill and 
he gave her back...........dollars in 
change. | 

Mary was very proud of her new J 
shoes and promised to take good care 4 
of them.—The Lone Star. i 


A Smart Dog \ 
Mr Benton worked in a flour mill: 

‘The mill was a mile from his home 
y day just before noon his wife 
packed a warm lunch in a basket. 
Then she called Bruns, the dog, and 
gave him the basket. “He ran to. the 
mill with the basket in hismouth. He 
waited near the door until Mr. Benton” 
took the basket. Then he trot 
home. 


“T want a pair 


size?” 


“How much | 


have'me_ 
ese language, but J visited them sever- 
al times with my father. 

1 do not believe that you would like 
to go to a school in that strange land; 
let me tell you about one which I 
visit 

| started with my father very carly in 
the morning, even before the sun rose, 
asthe school begins at six o’clock both 
in summer and winter. 

‘The school was kept ina large hall of 
the home of one of the pupils. When 
we opened the door we heard such a 
noise that I supposed the boys were 
playing, but my. father explained that 
they were studying their lessons. 

As we entered, they laid aside their 
books, rose and bowed respectfully; 
then they sat down again on the floor, 
and scemed to me to shout louder than 
ever. 

Occasionally one boy stopped to talk 
with another who sitnearhim. Two 
of the boys were playing with tiny rice- 
bags; anda third had given his book to 
a friend and was repeating his lesson to 
him at the top of his voice. 

All at once the talking, the playing 
and the shouting ceased. ‘The steps 
of the master were heard in the hall, 
‘as the door opened the pupils rose and 
bowed, crying out with one voice, “Be 
pleased to enter, learned master.”’ 
The master then took his seat, and the 
boys returned to their studies. 

‘The eldest boy took his book to the 
teacher's desk, turned his back to 
him, and recited his lesson. This is 
called **backing the lesson,’ and shows 
that the boy can recite without the 
master’s assistance. As this boy 
ed the words of the book with- 
stake, he returned to his seat 
in his writing lesson. 

Each boy took his turn at reciting, 
while the others studied aloud. You 
can imagine the confusion, ‘If the 
teacher was obliged to prompt a pupil 
more than once, he had to study hi: 
lesson again and recite after the others. 
When all had finished, the master ex- 
amined the writing. “Then the school 
was dismissed for breakfast. 

When the pupils returned, the 
ter taught the on for the next day 
tocach one separately. He read it 
several times, and the pupil repeated it 
until he had learned the words. 

\tnoon the boys went home to 
dinner, and were allowed to play until 
the middle of the afternoon, when 
they came back again to study until 
sunset, After their carly supper the 
older pupils returned again to the 
schoolroom, to work during the even- 
ing 

Vhe master explained to my father 
that the course of study included only 
reading, writing, composi and a 
litle arithmetic, 

When. the boy first gaes to school 
he begins at once to learn to read. 
There is no alphabet in the Chinese 
linguage, but there are about three 
thousand words, which he must com- 
mito memory. He takes his book 
to the teacher and hears him read a 
column or two; themhe returns to his 
and studies the n aloud until 
he can recite it by rote. In this way 
hecommitsthe whole book to mem- 
ory. and he is expected to know it so 
Well that he can repeat any part of it at 
any time. Séven books are studied 
in this way before the 
ts ding is completed. 

Vhe Chinese written language is 

Nery different from the spoken language 

and this, too, must be learned. The 

writing is done with a brush, and is 
considered as great an art in China as 

Painting or drawing in other countries. 

The school year begins about three 
= Weeks after New Year's Day, and 


a 


course in re 


aN 


. 


They called’ Cartier “‘Great 
and brought out their sick 
asking him to cure them. Cartier 
offered prayers for their return to 
health. . 

Oncoming back to Quebec, it was 
found that the river was frozen over, 
and the French had to spend the long 
cold winter in 

In spring, much against their will, 
Cartier took the chief and a number of 
the Indians back with him to France 
that they might tellthe people of his 
own land all about this fine new coun: 


month. There are no vacations an. 
few holidays. Unlike the boys and | 
girls of America, Chinese pupils have 
no Saturdays as holidays, and no 
Sundays as rest days. 

—Child Life Reader. 


Canada's Real Discoverer 

The town of St. Malo stands on the 
north shore of France. Have you 
ever heard of this place? ‘It has a 
high wall around it and cannon Close 
by to guard it. Outside the wall is a 
fine harbour with ships riding at an- 
chor. This town is the birthplace of 
Jacques Cartier. Cartier was ready to return to Canada. 

As a little lad, he loved to go tothe | Canadian boys and girls are glad 
shore and pass the sunny hours, watch- | that Cartier was able to open up ‘our 
ing the ships and sailing his own toy j beautiful land, 
boat in the pools near by. Then he 
would dream of what he would do 
when he became captain of a big ship 
and could sait where he wished, forhe} There have always been brave sail- 
meant to be a famous sailor. { ors ready to fight for England, and of \ 


_ When he was forty years old, King | these the greatest of all was Lord Nel- 
Francis asked him to take charge of | son. 


some ships and sail across the sea in } 


gently, to the erring: kn 
‘aust have tolled invainy 


k wenin! 


Speak gently: * tn a little thin, 
The ec they Hoar een eal 
roost, the joy. wt 
Burnity shaltely 
—David Hates, 


try. 
They fretted for their wild free 
life, and many of them died before 


—e— 


The Cabots 


‘ 

Oh a hill outside the city of Bristol, 
in England, stands a very fine stone 
tower. This was built in memory of 
a great sailor who lived there many, 
many years ago. His name was John 
He was a weakly child, and was , Cabot. 


Lord Nelson 


search of new land for France. H 


On reaching Newfoundland, his sail- 
ors were only too glad to find a passage 
through the straits of Belle Isle into 
warmer waters, asthe fogs, ice, and 
cold winds of the Atlantic had made 
them wish they had never left the 
sunny land of France. From the shore, 
Indians hidden behind trees and bushes 
had been watching the ships. The red 
men soon paddled out in their canoes 
to sce the wonderful strangers in "boats 
with wings.”’ Cartier had to fire off 
his cannon to scare the Indians av 
and to leave a free passage for his sail- 
ors to reach the shore. Later, gifts of 
beads, knives and hatchets were given 
the natives who were as delighted 
with them as children with new toys. 

The Indians watched Cartier plant 


alarge wooden cross, bearing the 
words, “‘ Long live the King of 
Fra Had they thought that he 


s their land, and giving 
it to his own country, Cartier and his 
cI would soon have been driven 
away. 

On his return to France, he took 
a couple of the Indians with him to 
show his people that he had really 
found new land. 

Next . better ships and more 
men were given him, and againhe set 
sail for ‘*Kanata,”’ the name by which 
the red men called their village, but 
which Cartier called ** Canada."* 
Guided by the Indians he reached 
what is now the great rock city of 
Quel 

The chief and his braves in war 
paint and feathers, came out to meet 
the French captain and to find if_he 
had come in peace or in war. “Uhey 
were armed with bows and arrows 
and tomahawks. When the Indians 
who had been taken France were 
seen, great was the joy of their friends. 
‘The wonderful story of their visit 
had to be told over and over again, 

The Indian women brought fish 
and fruit in their canoes and the sailors 
gladly gave them presents for these. 
chief was kind to Cartier, and 
his village, and even’ 
into his own wigwam. He told of a 
much larger place farther up the river, 
but when Cartier wished to go there, 
the chief tried to prevent him, by 
sending Indians dressed as bad spirits 
to frighten him. 

Cartier only laughed at these and 
went.on his way with some of his 
men and-boats, reaching’a small town 
at the foot of a mountain, to which he 
gave the name Mont Royal. “To-day, 
the splendid city, which has grown on 
the same spot, bears the name Mont- 
real. 

Here the Indians crowded around. 
the pale faces singing and dancing in 


never very strong when he grew 
up. But even when quite young he 
showed that he hada brave and fear- 
less spirit. 

Once he went out with another 
boy to look for birds’-nests. Dinner- 
time came, but he did not return, and 
his friends went to look for him. 

They found him sitting alone by the 
side of a brook thar he could notcross. 

When he was brought home, his 
grandmother said to him: “I wonder, 
child, that hunger and fear did not 
drive you home!’ 

“Fear! grandmamma, ’ said the boy; 
“IT never saw fear. What is it?” 

He and his brother had to ridea 
long every day to school. One 
day in winter it was snowing so hard, 
that after going part of the way they 
came back and said that the snow was 
toodcep forthem to go on. 

“if thatbe the case,” said their father 
you need not go. But | should like 
you to try once more. _ If the snow is 
really too deep you may come back; 
but remember boys [ leave it to your 
honour.”” 

The snow was very dee; id the 
older brother wanted to go b: No 
said our young hero, ‘we must go on. 
Remember it was left to our honour. *” 

He was quite a boy when he w 
sent to ceaand for many years he 
worked hard to learn everything that 
might be of use to him. 

When fifteen years of age he joined 
a ship that was to sail away to the fro- 
zen seas of the far north. 

One night he and a friend left the 
ship and set off across the ice hopirg 
to shoot a bear. 

The bears that live on the ice are 
Very large and fierce but this made 
Nelson want to kill one all the more 

At last they saw a huge bear just 
in front of them and both fired at 

‘They only wounded it and as they 
had no more powder and shot it was 
very lucky for them that there was a big 
crack in the ice between them and the 


bed 
But their shots had roused the  sail- 
ors, Who now came running to help 
them. ‘The bear was killed, and all 
went back to the shi 
The captain was angry, and_ asked 
Nelson why he had risked h for 
ake of killing a bear. said 
he, * L wished to kill the bear that T 
might carry the skin to my father.” 


/ WORTH OF A MAN 


X banker once said of a plain. man 

+ [hated to sce that man leave town, 
fie is worth a thousand dollars a year 
to this town just to walk up and down 
the streets, ”” 


He was born in Venice but, while 
quite a young man, came with his 
family to live in England and made his 
home in Bristol which, even then, was 
a busy seaport town. 

In his spare time, he was always 
thinking about the sea and planning to 
take a long voyage some day to find 
what lands lay on the other side of it. 
When he heard of the wonderful dis- 
coveries Columbus had made he was 


all the more eager to set out on his 


travels. His friends in Bristol had 
faith in him and agreed to help him. 

‘The first thing to do was to ask the 
king for leave to go in search of un- 
known lands. King Henry VII. said he 
might do so under the English flag. 

If he found any new land he was to 
claim it in the King’s name and set up 
the royal banner. 

His friends made ready for Cabot 
and his son aship which bore th 
The Matthew. There were ci 
in the crew and, when all was ready, 
they sailed away one fine day in the 
merry month of May. 

‘Think of it! Less than uveary 
men in a small sailing ship, starting 
cross the broad ocean! Do you not 
think they were very brave? But it 
was a strong ship and the lors did 
their work well. “The Matthew brav- 
ed the winds and the waves of the At- 
lantic and in a little over seven weeks 
reached the mainland of the North 
American continent, somewhere near 
Cape Breton. 

Cabot went ashore and planted the 


flag, as the king had told him, thus 
claiming the land for the King of Eng- 
land. 


He was now anxious to go back to 
tell King Hengry, that what he had 
hoped for, had come true and that 
there was more land than he had dared 
to expect. 

0 he sailed for home, having been 
away only three months. Everyone 
was glad to see him and to hear his 
story. 2 

Next year, he and his son Sebastian 
made another voyage. is time they 
had three more ships for company and 
visited some new parts of the country 
going farther north. It was so cold 
that many of the sailors died. hey 
turned’ south, sailed as faras Florida 
and then returned home. 

Even to day the people of Bristol 
speak proudly of Cabot, and point out 
the very spor from which he set sai 
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bed 


One of u: 
Bat rit 
And then 


It was only a kind 
: Aulawond ST estightly spoken. 


Easily Given — 

aT } 

at AO in 
Lineman 

And tinge! Hinge aworth living. 

Through Jife’n dull: me woof it wove: 

Fe slic an tsey watched 
Met ittele it cost In givin. 


It was only # helping band, 
ame meat tale aval, you would not understand’ these 


warn 
brat Le eel eas failing. things if 1 told them to you during 
Its tou yas tondor Mange! | ln your waking hours. Yet I must say 
‘And polnted the way: to highe things * what Tam saying. T must burn 
hough it nected of tittle availing. ' sacrificial fire alone, here in your own 


A sniile. 8 word, or a touch, 
And each saoasily, given, 
may win 


bedroom, and make free “Confession. 
‘And [have prayed God to strengthen 
i me in my new resolve. “To-morrow 
j | will be a real daddy! 1 will chum 
ith you and suffer when you suffer 
and laugh when you laugh. [will nite 
;my tongue when impatient words 

Father Wakes Up ‘come. 1 will keep saying, as if it 

Listen, son, to what I am saying to | were a ritual: 
you, as you lie asleep, one little | He is nothing but a boy—a little 
crumpled under your check and the boy!’” 
blond curlsstickily wet on your fore-! [am afraid T have visualized you as 
head; I have stolen into your room, ‘aman. Yes isee you, son, crumpled 
alone. Just a few moments ago, ai | and weary in your cot, I see that you 
I sat reading my paper in the library, | are still a baby. Yesterday you were 
a hor stifling wave of remorse swept) in your mother's arms, your head on 
over me. Lcouldnot resistit, Guil- | her shoulder, I have asked too much, 
tily | came to your bedside. too much. 

"These were the things | was think- Dear boy! Dear little son! A 
ing son: I had been cross to you, penitent kneels at your infant shrine, 
scolded you as you were dressing for here inthe moonlight. I kiss the little 
school because you gave your fa fingers, and the damp forehead, and 
merely a dab with a tow 1 took | the yellow curls, and if it were not for 
you to task for not cleaning your waking you I would snatch you up and 
shoes. [called out angrily when I j crush you to my breast. “Tears came 
found you had thrown some of your , and heartache and remorse, and 
things on the floor. think, a greater, deeper love, when 

‘At breakfast found fault, too. You | you ran through the library door and 
spilled things. You yulped down wanted to kiss me! —People’s Home 
your food, You put your elbows on | Journal. 
the table. You spread butter too thick _ 
on your bread. And as you started “Unto One of the Least '” 


off to play and | made for my train, Pa ayia eee 

you turned and waved a little hand DER Neal cab aay i 

and called, “Goodeby, papa” “and herself down by her starving mother’s 

Tifvowned and adinreplysecsHold side and buried her face in the straw 
+ Soak It? x and between convulsive sobs asked 


your shoulders back? | God's blessing upon the kind “high- 


gan all over in the ) 

ao acre at came up by the [/a83"" who had come and saved that 
road I spied you, down on your mother. —The School Helper. 
laying marbles. “here were 

in your stockings. 1 humiliated | 
you before your boy friends by making 
you march on ahead of me back tothe 
house. Stockings were expensive— 
and if you had to huy them you would 
be more careful! Imagine that, son, | + 
from a father! It was such stupid, 
silly logic. ) 
But do you remember, later, when 

T was ri library how you 
came in, softly, timidly witha sort ot 
hurt, hunted looked in your eyes? 
When I glanced up over my paper, im- 
patientat the interruption, you hesitated | 
at the door, 


Sulky People 


A. Guest, the popular poet, 
has writen the following lines on 
sulkers: 


world’s Lo tse 


ret. 
work nor play 
"t xone his way. 


Who wails hell neil 
Hecause things hav 
“The world’s too busy to ii 
‘The beaten one to t 
Pest belp at ae 


This is absolu ind he is a 
the door, ne wise person who admits it. Sulkiness 
Whatisityou want?” Tsnapped. | is a form of selfishness, It is a way 
You said nothing, but you ran acro: some people have of magnifying their 
gathering all your child courage in one | own importance and calling attention 
tempestuous plunge, and threw your! to their ability to thwart a_ cause. 
arms around my neck and kissed me, | corresponds somewhat to balkiness in 
again and again, and your small arms ja horse and to obstinacy in the mule. 
tightened with an affection that God | Nobody admires this particular quality 
had ser blooming in your heart and | jn the human make-up. We can xe 
which even neglect could not wither. | cuse it in the horse or donkey, but we 
And then you were gone, pattering up | find it hard to tolerate ina man or 
the stairs, woman, ‘Thebest remedy fora sulky 
Well, son, it was shortly afterwards {person isto let him alot Life is 
that my paperslipped from my hands | too short to stop our work in order to 
and a terrible, sickening fear came | baby someone who refuses to do his 
over me. Suddenly | saw myself as min any endeavor because things 
really was, in allmy horrid selfishness, | haven't gone his way. ‘The majority 
and 1 felt sick at heart, _ | of people have enough diffculties of 
What had habit been doing to me? | their own to conquer without having 
The habit of complaining, of finding | to carry sensitive persons who covet 
fault, of reprimanding—all of these are | coddling and ntordentouirac 
my rewards to vou for being a boy. | tify their own vanity i 
It was not that | did not love ‘you:- it) 
was that | expected so terribly much of 
youth. | was measuring you by the “Thought is only kept alive by kind 
yard-stick of my own years. acts. 


d 


had the Will to work. 


Tue Way 

Another pedler in’ window-glass? 
yes, but in marked contrast to the 
other: his heavy rack, filled with glass 
‘of assorted sizes and colors, fastened 
knapsack-fashion to his broad shoulder, 
seemed but as feather-weight to him 
as with head erect he carefully scan- 
ned every window that he passed. 
Only. occasionally did he announce his 
trade; but those quick eyes missed not 
even a cracked pane, a personal call 
‘on the tenant being the invariable rule, 
with a ‘‘job’? as the usual result; he 
had the Will and the Way to work. 


Tue INTERPRETATION 
The two glaziers are two sorts of 
men, the one with the wish to be and 
io, the other with both the will and 
e efforts, 


lilo wishes fouls wapinely: stay: 
there a Will-vud Wied 


pe Way. 


Circumstances are influential, an 
there is not always a Way where 
there is a Will, but, according to one’s 
desires and powers, the Will is almost 
omnipotent. ‘The will must be exert- 
ed first toward increasing the powe! 
and on industry and persistence will 
count only as one is thus efficient; and 
secondly, by taking opportunity by the 
forelock. As Cassius says to his friend 
Brutus in “‘Julius Caesar, * 

M 


at sume tint 


Ths tau 
hit i ourmelves, Uhat ¥ 
Opportunities to change s 
circumstances or conditions come to 
every one; the persons who camplain 
of being unable to arise because of their 
““had luck’’ are the misanthropes who 
will not see the turning of the tide, or 
the triflers who cannot recognize “‘ef- 
fectual doors’’ for larger things; the 
worst’ ‘bad luck’” isa lack of enthusiasm 
and hopefulness, or the possession of 
selfconceitand ignorance. 
“1 think thar all the fine sto 
natural ability are mere rigmarole, and 
that every man may, according to_ his 
opportunities and industry, render him- 
self almost anything he wishes to be- 
come’’; and he himself was a living 


embodiment of his own timent, — 
a cobbl an almshouse, “‘deaf as a 
door-ni et by industry he made 


himself one of the greatest Bible schol- 
ars of the age 

Again, he two glaziers are two class- 
es of Chritstian workers. There are 
those who have the Will to serve, but | 
they haveno method. Sin and its 
results are all around them, but they 
seem to think that th 
fulfilled in simply pointing out the 
danger, and leaving the unfortunate } 
to accept or refuse; they are “‘a v / 
crying in the wilde: . Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord’ ;"* but they are not a 
finger pointing to ‘the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world.” 
How much nobler and more practical | 
is that class that both warns and works! | 
that instead of waiting for the erring , 
one to come, goes after him, shows 
him his need, and lovingly helps him 
to find the All-sufficient. ft up. 
your eyes,”” is the Master's Way; the 
needy souls are not all found on the 
ground floor of yourlittle local inter- 
ests; “lift up’your eyes’” nan eager 
search for the work that is white to 
harvest. 7” : 

Most Christians have the Will to — 
work, for it isthe genius of Chrstianity 
to serve;how many have not found.the 
the Way to work? —Rev. J. A. Brown. 
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OING to buy a wheel 
chair for Joey Meridith? 
‘T want to know! It 


__ fj would be awful nice if 
eel the poor child could get 
| around, but don't they 
Fcost a lot of money? 
Mrs. Alton regarded her 
young visitor with a frown as she stood 
in the bright sunlight, forshe had been 
called from sorting the winter flannels 
in the dark storeroom, and the light 
hurt her eyes. _““Why don’t you 
young folks give a supper or some- 
thing? You'd get lots more that way 
than by going around taking up sub- 
scriptions. 

“I'm the only one working at it, 
Mrs. Alton,’’ said Cecelia. ‘“Vhe 
girls say they have had suppers and 
concerts and entertainments until the 
people are tired of them. Ir is so 
" much easier to give the money out- 

right, and forty dollars divided around 
among the village folks won't bank- 

one.” 
a T suppose Vil have to give 


There are so many 
calls just now, andthe church repairs 
staring us in the face, that it is hard to 
make two ends meet. You/may put 
me down for ten cents, though it is 
really more than [ can. afford.’’ She 
sighed ponderously, and 
ready to cry as she wrote down the tiny 
Samount. “Ven cents for a whole 
morning's works! 9) 

“How much did Susan Alton give?”” 
demanded the next woman to whom 
Cecelia applied. *“That woman! 
Why, she could afford to hand out 
five dollars and never miss it. Atthat 
rate, | ought to be helped by the town, 
but I'll subscribe ten cents to show 
her that we are not all as selfi 
is. Her husband has a big farm 3 
edge of town, and they get every bit 
of their living off of that, and he 
a pension beside 1 often tell John | 
I've 4 good notion to write to the pre- 
sident, and tell him it isn’t fair tow 
the public money on a m: 
hundred acres of land. — Even if he 
did lose a limb in the war, he déesn’t 


this taxing people to add to his bank 
account. And there's James 
Brown! Tf that olds! ever 
gave a cent to help 
he'd diesof heart 
get anything out of him, 1 can tell you. 
Youmight as well save your breath to 
) cool your broth, for he never w 
| known to do anything but ma 
save mone You won't come 
Well, I'm sorry, for we were just 
besinning to have @ nice little visit. 
) Yes. ten cents, and be sure to mention 
ito Susan the time text you see ber 
Ndowt make a parade of what 1 do, 
P Senerally, but sometimes a good ex- 
ample helps 
ae tore herself away from. the 
Women, who followed her to the front 
fate, and hurried along wath a 
heart She was a summer visitor in 
the hintle tow 1, young, enthusiastic and 
P full of ener Vhe sight of poor 
litle Joey sitting in the hard armchair 
F atthe door of his mother’s cottage 
P Msed her deepest sympathy and, from 
crippled limb, she 
“at to make plans to buy a wheel 


Cecelia’s Waterloo ——_* 


chair for him. Unfortunately, her 
heart was much larger than her allow- 
ance, for she v an orphan herself 
and in charge of an old uncle who 
doled out the money for her main- 
tenance most grudgingly, and who, 
every summer when school closed, 
sent her to some obscure spot to save 
h. To go to a summer resort, or 
twice to the same place, meant making 
friends and spending money, in the 
opinion of John Grame; so year after 
year Cecelia explored new ages. 
Perhaps it was because the girl was | 
desperately lonely that she entered hea: 
and soul into various undertakings 
She longed for the time when her 
eighteenth birthday would set her free | 
from the rdianship of her uncie 
nd make it possible to eat the bread 
of independence. Working hard in 
school and during vacation made the 
time pass more rapidly, and in’ si 
months the d of emancipation, as 
she termed it, ‘vould be at hand. 
No luck?"’ said the kindly old 
gentleman from whom Mr. John 
Grame had engaged board and lodg- 


n with two | 


have to work, and it’s all foolishness | 


ing for his niece for the jsumme! 
“Mark my words, Cecelia! You'll 
find your W: terloo if you keep on 
with this scheme, 
“Pl never gi 
celia, setting her white teeth firmly 
—2"Vhere-are enough- 
village, from all 
accounts, to buy a dozen wheel chair: 
and I'm going to try to impress it up- 
on their minds that Joey ought to have 
ne. Lv y been out this morn- | 
ing and it’s too soon to give up.” 
Don‘ tyou mind what father 
advised) Mrs. Castle. "You eat “a 
y di nd start outagain, I'm 
sure you'll succeed in the end. You 
can put me down for oventy-hve 
sents, and father, too, If he doesn’t 
y it, VIL save it our of the egy 
mone} 
“Thank you very much,”” said C 
peel fully, forshe knew how poor 
| her host and hostess were. Her Uncie 
| always selected people in. very 


| 


niece, though he was careful that they 
should be above reproach in regard to 
morals and manners, — It 
girls foolish ideas to pamper them, 
said Unele Jonn, 

“Ladvise you not to 
Brown this atternoon, Ce 
Castle said, after gravely counting out 
the quarter that his wife had subserjbed 
forhim. ‘He's the most discouray- 
ing mertal you ever set eyes ov 
When he gets through lecturing you 
chout paupers, youll think Je 
to be «shamed for being on 
much less working on the sympa 
of the people for achair, He Il faitly 
seare the life out of you” 

“Several other people mentioned) 
ihatto me,” said Cecelia, “ls Mr. 
Brown the old gentleman who owns 
the corner grocery ?”” 
and half the town anda good 
country besides. 1 don’t 


slice of the 


. but he'll never die | 
Thar's-one sure 


air and sunshine.” 


ave YOUNL | 


| You | 


Vhayen’t you? 


eve he knows himself how Jatfe here 


By Hitpa RicumMoxn 


“Mrs. Alton suggested getting up a 
supper, but f told her the girls had had. 
entertaimments and suppers until the 
people are tired of them. — It seems to 
me that it ought to be easy to raise for- 
ty dollars in such a prosperous little 
village ast 
Mrs. Castle looked at the | glowing 
face of her boarder, and felt sorry to 
think that she would be disappointed. 
She loved the girl, and had taken her 
aud sy mpathy, 
known John Grame in his 
youth, with his cold, _ selfish nature, 
and she wondered how this high-spir- 
tated, lovely child could be related to 
him. She said nothing discouraging, 
but Cecelia knew by the way her plate , 
was heaped with the best parts of the 
chicken aud the plumpest dumplings 
of the stew that Mrs. Castle felt the 
of the case. 
ive the dear souls a pleasant 
surp! one of these days by coming up 
the walk wheeling Joey in 
new charr,”” thought Ce 
started out again refreshed 
Nothing could dampen her spirits 
Jong, and she felt 
venty cents on her list would be gre 
ly increased by nightfall. “*1 do be- 
ieve Vil call on James Brown the first 
‘one for luck. “Uhe stre re desert- 
ed and nor 9 me when ¢ 


tobe 


figured the “old man, coming forw: ed 
from his half doze by the back win- 
dow in an old chair. Ci i expect- 
ed to see a stern face like her uncle's, 
but James Brown looked like most of 
the otherpeople of the vil ceptfor 
his piercing eyes. He was a shrewd 
business man and just in all his di 
ings but when roused on the subject of 
charity his neighbors had learned to 

oid him. 
“Lam taking subscriptions for a 
wheel chair for Joey Meridith,”” said 
Ce 1 pleasantly, “and called tosce 
if you would not like to help. He is 
crippled and has to sit in an old chair 
all the time. It would do him so 
such wood to be taken out in the fresh 
Cecelia felt as 
if she were reciting a lesson and began 
to qui ardly for fear her little 
speech would not hold out, for the 
tlance of the village merchar med 
totranshx her. “Mrs. Meridith is 
very poor and cannot hope to buy any- 
thing but the necessities of life, so 1 
thought her friends might like to 
help’ Insheer desperation she stop- 
ped and meditated Hight, but her limbs 
refused to carry her, Is thar all?” 
mquired Mr. Brown sarcasti 
whit seemed weeks 

“Phe last person who called with a 
subscription list wanted me to roof the 
church down on Walnut Street. “This 
town is full of people who try to run 
my business for me, but 1 didn’t know 
the\peweomers had caught the disease. 
© been here about four weeks, 
Well, that’s making a 
fair start fora girl, By the time you 
month or longer you'll 
know thata wheel chair is a mere 
| trifle to the things Pye been asked to: 


do for the paupers and churches 


Mizpah 


The Lord watch between me and thee, when 
we are absent one from another. Gen. ai: 


CO thy: way, and I io mine : 
ret not 


vA 

. Goa keany alent ow 

This is my 

Ho looks thy mse He lioketh sine) 
And keeps ux near, 


WW not where thy 
Or wh 


ul may lle, 
hh way inine will bes 
ful Unruh varehini any 


ey 
He hols thy 
And keep un 


_ And glory: be ti 
Yor “Godt cinta wit 
Bo Hix care, 


thee and me,” 


‘One ul one ‘round me. 


1 -ich 


and. ministers in. the’ vill Why 
don’t you buy the chair if you're so. 
nxious for the boy to have sunshine 
and fresh air?’” 
“tT would be only too glad to do 
tt recovering her 


but [never have a penny [can call my 
own. Occasionally | earn a dollaror 
two doing odd chores, but here there 
in nothing for a girl to do. HfL could 
earn the money myself | wouldn't ask 
anyone to help.” 

“Ell give you a chance to carn 
something,”’ said Mr. Brown. “'My 
clerk has been having rheumatism for 
some time, and the boy who helps 
does't amount to shuc I'm going 
to hire some one to keep the accounts 
straight, and it might as well be a girl 
asa man forall 1 can see. I'M pay 
you three dollars a week, and when 
you have half the price of the wheel 
chair I'll furnish the balance.” The 
piercing eyes plainly said, “That ll 
send her about her busin: but the 


ent when she quietly said, ““M 
Brown 
said the store- 
keeper in astonishment. — Usually the 
ly enjoyment he received from. thee 
ome’ callers was the rapidi- 


ty with which they declined his offers 
and hastened out of the store. He 
of- 


had/proposed to help so often by. 
a large amount if the  solici 
would dovas well, that he considered it 
an effectual way of getting rid of char- 
it: ble calle 
“Come ri nd lie down,” Was 
Mrs. Castle's greeting as her boarder 
came briskly up the walk at’ supper 
rime. [just know you've walked 
your feet offthis hot afterneon. ll 
bring you some cool water to bathe 
your face with.” 
“Pil be better pleased if you'll let 
me use some of your famous soft soap 
on my hands, and lend me a gingham 
‘Continued on last paxe) 
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For flawere nrou 
“And b hny was the air. 


But night came ever quickly. 
hollow: We 


‘The fbreeee= 
The sun scon ceased it« aS 
batons bi ig, 
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from home and shepherd, 
"And on sodark a night. 


he faithful shepherd, 
Paton ince the Italo thing. 
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Sd eatied ie by 
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his secking. 


anthay 
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Because his famb he 
And won't you love the Shephent 
‘Xo gentle and so kin 
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To make 
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Safe in His home abo 


Ten Years 


To the boy of eight, ten years is an 
eternit, Ten years ago he had no 
existence. “Ten years more and he 
will be a man in stature, a size that 
seems to him far beyond attainment 

‘To the boy of twenty-one, ten yea! 
while not a lifetime, 
ahead. 

At the end of the coming ten years 
he will be well on his way to wher- 
ever he is going, success or failure. 

If he could understand just how 
much those ten years mean, just what 
can be done with them, just what they 
Id if rightly cutivated, there 
would be far less trouble and distress 
i world. 

To the man of forty, ten years are 
ten years which must not be wasted. 
The next ten years are his best, as far 
as productivity is concerned. If he 
has not made the last tenyears count, 
he still has a chance with ‘the nextten. 

After that, unless he is phenomenon, 
the chance will be gone. He can prog- 
ress after fifty, go farther than he has 
ever gone, but rarely unless he is going 
strong on his fiftieth birthd 

Look at your remaining 
asset. amine the nextten of them 
for opportunity, and see if you can 
jot to. th cnough work to. carry 
at a better pace into the next de- 


de 

Ven years wisely employed at any 
time after twenty ought to make a 
man either a success or a failure. ) 

They may not be enoughto bring 
a fortune, but they ought to bring 
habits and methods which later will 
insure independence. 

Compare the next years with the 
last, and determine that these stretches 
of time, now empty and unimproved. 
shall be filled with achievement tha 
worth while. 

You can put into them almost any 
thing you choose—work, — effort, 
thought or idling, and time wasting. 

Almost any man can be made or 
broken inten years. You have atleast 
that time before you if you are theage 
of the average newspaper reader. 

Make up our mind that even if 
the last ten years counted for nothing 
the nextten will count for much. 

Make that purpose, and stick to it 
And these coming ten vears will be the 
best you have ever known. ~Ohio 
Chronicle. 


If You Were Chinese 
When a Chinaman is puzzled, he 
never scratches his head. — He rubs his 
foot. “The men wear long gowns 
with the vest outside the coat. The 
soles of the shoes are white instead of 


black. 


‘Chinese 
you, he shakes his own hai and 
‘As a token of greeting 
he puts on his hat. 3 1 
~ You would have two meals a day, 
and relish a soup made from the nests 
of birds. Pumpkin seeds 
even more to your taste than candy. 
‘hrough summer and winter, school 
begins at 6 o'clock. The students 
must come every day, including Sun- 


ty bushels to the acre: 
bushels; alfalfa, six 
In the latitude south 
as far as Chicago is no! od rope 
have an Illinois soil and a southern | cylinder 188 feet in circumference and _ 
California climate. Such a combina- | 134 feet high, which is surmouted by 
tion comes as near to an agricultural 
lise as there is in this poor world. 
What kind of barns do they build in 
a man asked m 
“What do they want barns for? 
“They do not need 


boys learn their lessons aloud, 
but they are not permitted to talk to 
As may be expected, 
their desks are placed far apart. 

The pupil memorizes his lesson 
first, and then repeats it to his master, 
the meaning. 
process is called peychou, or “‘back- 
ing the book.” 

If you were a Chinese, you would 
ride a horse with your heels, instead 
of yourtoes, in the stirrups, and never 
go faster than a walk. You would 
place the animal in the stable with his 
head outward, as it is more di 
to approach him face to face. 

Long finger nails are the sign of a 
The teacher letsthe nails 
of his left hand grow as much as ten 
He cannot do this 


Argentina?”” e.°! 0 

1} Inside the building are numerous 
to keep _ niches for statues of the gods, the re. 
id. They do not’ cess opposite the door containiny jn 
It ancient times the statue of Julius 


cattle out of the col 
have to cut and store their hay. cs rt 
prows twelve months in the year.’’ | Caesar, the “‘divine Julius."” 


who explains 
—Homer €. Stuntz, in the World 


| massive brick work, so extremely thick 
| that have not only resisted the ravages | 


Obeying Orders ‘of time but the attack of the barbari- | 


The master mechanic had finished 
showing me throug ithe great car works 
where hundreds of men were at work. 
It was a great railroad plant at the end 
sion of one of our greatest 
It had been an inspiring 

‘The order, the power 
en displayed, the splendid 
with which éverything was 
managed, the well-walks, the rush 
and push and bustle of it all, filled me 
with admiration for the General who 
was the man under whose charge these 
ivities were being carried on 

He had oversight of 
very manin the employ of 
ivision was under him. 
train that went out or came in, every 
pound of coal that was used, every 
gill of oil, every can of paint, every 
bolt, every particle of repair to car or 
roadbed were all under this man’s 
supervision in one way or another, 
though, of course, he had his lieuten- 
ants to look afterthe details. 

After we had gone through the 
great shops and were chatting in the 
plain but well-appointed office I said 
to him: “‘How did you get this posi- 
I was interested to know, for 
he had told me that he had begun 
work in this great shop as a laborer at 
a dollar and a half a day. 

As I saw the vast amount of ability 
which must have been developed in 
order that he might do what was now 
being done, I was interes 
by what proc: 
the ladder of responsibility and suc- 
So L asked how it came about 
that he had managed to climb so high. 
‘Turning to me, he simply repliee— 
and I shall never forget that answer: 
“T have reached my 
by doing what I v 
all he said, but this simple 

y, spoken most naturally and quiet 
ly tells volumes, and 
choicest secrets of success 
the business’ world. 
those who employ labor tell me_ that 
find most difficult 
man who will do exact- 
he is told, and do it thoroughly 
No one who is a m; 
wants an employee who is a mere 
machine, but there is no activity in the 
world which does not need those who. 
are willing to obe: 
who enters the employ of any business 
determined to do the very best | 
that can be done, the things that he is | was a three year-old baby,”” 
told and who is always found in_ his 
place doing this, will be ce: 
be requested to do’ something | ter both 
important.—The | Moral 


hour for me. 


or twelve inches. that I had se 


with his other hand, which he use: 


sa long stretch 


eto sit crosslegged 
or on little benches without a cushion. 
‘The pillow for the bed is nothing more 
than alittle, square block of hard wood. 

If a Chinaman is dining out, and 
cold, he makes 
much noise in drinking it, so that his 
host will think it hot. 


‘The people li 


his soup becom: 


iu Ic 

egus, that have been kept in ashe 
He often eats the seeds of a melon, 
and throws away the fruit. 
wonder why the roads are 
| ant to make 
it difficult for evil spirits that may be 
going from one village to another. 

The Chinese read the last page of 
‘They read down, instead 
of across, beginning with the column 
on the extreme right of the p 
working toward the farthest on the left. 
two-story houses are rare, 
as it is held unluckly to live above the 
A carpenter pulls a plane to- 
ward him, because it would be un- 
luckly to push it. 


jes and towns have 
are joined closely to 
h other to lessen the danger from 


he Health Exponent. 


The Vastness of South America 

The vastness of South America ts 
the first thing we must understand. 
travel about thirty or forty thousand 
mileseach year trying to ¢ 
It takes me longer 
treme points, from Pa 
mer down the west 
and on through the Straits to Asuncion, 
Paraguay, than it would take to go 
from San Francisco to Cairo and back 


js one of the 


one thing that the 


You think of Boliviaas a lin 


Vhe resources of that 
ein keeping with the big- 
of the continent. 


The Pantheon at Rome 
One of the great architectural treas- 
ures of the world is that wonderful ed- 
¢ on the Campus Mart 
the best of any 


1 vaguely, of min- 
pper, vanadi- 
the diamond 


enals,gold, silver, tin, ¢ 
um, bismuth, tunyste: 
mines of Brazil, and the 


ind Bolivia have 
30,000, 000 worth « 


rates every year to fertilize the be 


been selling $ 


Built originally 


as eekes 


quered nations, it was” to its 
form during the reign of He 

rian, a fact attested by the brick- 
makers of Hadrian’stime. _ 3 
‘The building proper consists. of 4 


a dome, in the center of which is 3 


singe opening 30 feet in diameter, 3 


great"’eye’’ through which passes 
ight for the whole temple. 


The walls of the Pantheon 


are of 


an at the time Europe was breaking 
up, and the assaults of the barons of 
the Middle Ages. Built and used as 
a pagan temple for centuries, it was in | 
607 A. D. dedicated as a Christian” 
Church and has since been known as 

the Church of Santa Maria Rovnd: 

Hawthorne in his ’’Marble Faun 
has given us a more vivid description 
of the Pantheon than even the hand of 
the engraver: “Fhe World has no- 
thing else like the Pantheon. a 
The rust and dinginess that have 
dimmed the precious marble on the 
walls; the pavement, with its great 
squares and rounds @f prophyry and 
and granite, cracked crosswise and in | 
a hundred directions, showing how 
roughly the troublesome ages have 
trampled here; the gray dome above, 

with its opening to the sky, as if h 
were looking down into the inte 
of this place of worship, left unimp: 
ded for prayers to ascend the more 
all of these things make an 


said the sculptor, is to the aper- 
ture in the dome—that gre: i; 
 heavenward—that the Pan- 
theon owes the peculiarity of its 
effect."’—Rochester Advocate. 

‘ 


Tommy's Reward 

There was a small orphan boy 
named Tommy. — He lived in anor 
phan asylum 
4 ylum caught fire one night 
mmy turned out to be a hero, 
se he took command of all the 

children in his dormitory, guided them 
to afire escape, and started them 
down and when the last one was out, 
he ran to the nursery and helped the 
two frantic nurses carry the wee chil- 
dren to the window and drop then) im 
‘the improvised nets below. “Tommy 
was himself severely burned before 
a fireman carried him out. 

‘The next day's papers showed a 
picture of him in his hospital bed and 
called him’ the hero of the hour 

Before he was out of the hospital, 
a man of means came to adopt him. 

You're my boy now,"? he said, 
sitting by “Fommy’s bed," and 1 want 
you to tell me what you wish for most 
tin the world. — ['Il yet it for you 's 1 
\c n. 


| 
| 
| 


My little sister,” said Tommy. 
ylum, too, and she 


“You shall have her,” the 
new father. So Tommy and his st 
da happy home. 
He who labors for th 
ins his reward. 


} of others 


Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men sleeping but never deat 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine ow? 
—J.R. Lowell 
an better help another by fill 
glimmer of goodness than bY 
censuring his fault. Elizabeth Gibson 


| got a box of correspondence cards 
anda black eversharp pencil with 
silver trimming. I) like them very 
much. Perhaps next year we shall 
have the winter sports and the carni- 
val on the same day.—Ethel Bishop. 


| would like to tell you about the 
rthquake in Eastern Canada and 
ern United States, extending from 
Ontario and Quebec to West Virgin- 
ia, which T was reading about in the Ex- 
hiner. 

On Saturday night, Feb. 28th, at 
9.21 p.m. Ontario, Quebec and 
Eastern United States were shocked 
by the earthquake and there was great 
alarm in some places. The paper 
said the most damage was donc in 
Quebec. Many residences and stores 
were burned when shaken down. A 
few churches were destroyed by fire. 
‘Three women were frightened to 
death by the earthquake. Clocks in 
few places stopped ticking. A 
poultry keeper in a place in Ontario 
said that about three hundred hens 
were shaken off their roosts. 

‘The pupils said that there were a 
few shocks felt here. They saw 
some things shaking butdid not know 
why. The next day they were very 
much surprised to hear about the 
earthquaké. “They thought that it 
the earthquake that made the things 
mov 

[think that Japan has worse earth- 
quakes than Ontario, Quebec and 
Eastern United States, - This was the 
crest earthquake ever felt here. 
l hopethere will be no more earth- 
quakes here. —Charles E. Meyette. 


-Androclus was a Roman 
His master was very unkind and treat- 
cd him cruelly. At last, Androclus 
ran away to another country and made 
his home in the forests. It was not 
sate for him to live near other people 
as large reward was always offered 
for the return of runa cs. 

Androclus killed animals and birds 
forfood and slept under the trees. 
Once when he was hunting for some 
nt into a in the side 
ot the mountain A fierce lion came 
into the cave but did not try to 
Androclus, though Androclus was 
Very much alarmed and felt sure he 
Would be killed. “The lion crept up 
clhse to himand held up a swollen 
pay, in the centre which was’ a long 


thorn, Androclus took hold of the 
thorn and gently pulled ir out. The 
gricful lion looked at him as if trying 


tothank him. For a long time they 
lived together as friends. 

Gy and by some hunters 
through the forest and recog! 
Aulroclus “asa runaway slave 
cared him to his master, who put 
hin in prison. It was the custom. of 
the Romans to assemble a great 
theatre to beamused. — Not long after 
Anilpoclus was put in prison, he was 
ordered to fight a fierce lion, When 
the time came, the cage was opened 
and the-enraged lion started towards 
hini growling and showing his sharp 
teeth. “Then suddenly, he stopped, 
looked at Androclus a moment, then 
rept gently up to him and licked his 
fect and Androclus threw his arms 
dd the lion's neck. “The  sur- 
1 people asked for ani exp ion 
droclus told them the story and 


they asked that he be set free, An- 


droclus was often seen walking on the 
streets of Rome, followed by his lion, 
which looked like a huge dog.—M. 
H. Schneider. 

My class has just finished reading 
a book called, “'Stay-At-Home ‘T’ra- 
vels.’’ It is very good and interesting. 
I think that this book is more interest- 
ing than any story book. It teaches 
us much about the ‘‘great, wide won- 
derful world’’ on which we live. The 
Lost Arab On the Nile, the Pyramids, 
Living Telegraph Poles, the Land of 
Free Slaves, the Greatest River in the 


-World, Birds of Paradise, Fountains 


of Boiling Water, A Great Cave, 
How Captain Webb Lost His Life, 
the Island of Robinson Crusoe and the 
Black Fellows are among the ones 
I best enjoyed reading. 
hed that [ could visit some of the 
countries described in the book. It 
contains 304 pages and has many 
illustrations, some of them in colors, 
and is published by Thomas Nelson & 
Sons. —Irene Foster. 

On Feb. 28th I was very glad that 
we had moving pictures showing abour 
how maple sugar is made. J remem- 
bered that when I was under ten years 
old, 1 used to visit a sugar bush several 
miles north of Ottawa. 

In March, my uncle and his family 
and some of my family and a cousin 
went in a large sleigh which had_ three 
seats. I remember that the day was 
mild and we left Ottawa after dinner 
and had a long and strenuous ride up 
north. Wepassed some bridges across 
the Gatineau River and we saw many 
pails hanging on the trees but we did not 
stopthere but went on for a long time 
and at last reached the sugar bush. 
‘The snow was very deep there. We 
Went into a house and saw many long. 
pans over the fire and there was a great 
deal of steam. Inashed behind the 
house there were a great many piles of 
wood. My uncle asked aman forsome 
maple sugar but he said that it was all 
sold and that we would have to 
until night, if we wanted to get ai 
sugar, but we could net stay so long. 
Then my sister, a cousin and [| went 
to the woods and the snow was so 
deep that we could hardly walk, burt 
we had lots of fun and we took up 
some of the and drank the sap. 
Soon we had to leave for home and 
we had another bad trip, as the road 
was soft on account of the mild v 
ther. ‘The horses had hard work to 
draw the sledge and they seemed very 
tired when they arrived home. We 
all seemed to enjoy our visit tothe 
sugarbush. A few years after my sis- 
terstold me that they had skied up to the 
sugar bush and when they arrived 
home, they were very tired but they 
enjoyed their hike up to the sug: 
bush. When | finish my  schoolin 
I shall go up there in the early spring 
and [ know that 1 will have a very 
good time insking through the woods 
and up the mountains. —G. M..Brig- 
ham. 

Mr. Van At 


[received a letter fr 
sister Lilly. She told me that my 
mother lost some money. She look- 
ed for it but she could not find it 
‘Then my kitten found it and carried it 
in her mouth. She ran home My 
pened the door. She jumped 


kitten. 


unc! 
onatable. My uncle was tery much 
surprised that the money v in her 
mouth. She gaye it to him Gand he 


out her. She was 
glad to find i Fam glad) thai 
own kitten is smart, She is called 
Ima.” Ima A. Olson. 

—I would like ro tell you 
holiday. In August Le 
I motored to Lake Huron Park. Jur 
and [ ran to see our father because he 
worked there. My father runs at 


told my moth 


CANADIAN 


‘ferris wheel anda merry-go-round. 


He tookthem. to Toronto. Levina 
sat on a bench and watched my father. 
June and I watched him too, then we 
‘went to get a drink and went back to 
the car to wait for my father then we 
slept in the car, 

In a few minutes he came to the car 
and wenthome. We were very tired. 
My father wentto Toronto thatnight. 
We missed him. He was away all 
the summer. I received a letter from 
Levina. She told me -that. my father 
did not like to work there. He likes 
to build houses. We hada goodtime. 

—Blanche M. Batty. 

—Last summer in the early morning 
my father, mother, sister, brother and 
I got up. My brother, and [ wore 
white pants and. white shirts. My 
mother made some lunches for the 
picnic. We wentto the C.N.R. 
tion. “The people did not work 
C.N.R factories but they had a holiday 
to have a picn We rode on the 
train to Cobourg. We rode on the 
train through the town. We got off 
the train and went to the Cobourg 
shore. We had many sandwiches for 
inner. After dinner we had many 
kinds of races. The big men_ played 


baseball. Men and women danced in 
the dancing pavilion, The children 
swung. My brother and | wentto the 

athing house. We put on our bath- 


ing s We went to the shore. 

We walked along in the water but 
the water was cold. We could not 
swim because the water was rough. 

After the swimming we wentto the 
park. Mrs. Dolby and her friend 
drove the car from Peterboro to the 
Cobourg shore. My mother and sister 
saw them coming. “They talked with 
them. We had our supper. After 
supper Mrs. Dolby and her friend took 
my sister to Peterboro. My sister 
stayed about two weeks in’ Peterboro. 
Tt grew dark so we went on the train 
to Belleville. We got off the train. 
took us in the carto my home. 
enjoyed ping to Cobourg. 

—Bruce T. Yerrow. 

—There are three kinds of squi 
rels, red ones, grey ones and bla 
one Grey and black squirrels are 
the same size. Black squirrels are’ 
larger than red ones. 1 never saw 
agrey squirrel, We have seen many 
red squirrels. “here are a few black 
squirrels around here. © Mr. Van Allen 
saw many grey squirrels last summer 
when he wentto Northampton, 

Some we 0 We saw the movies 
which were about ~~ Onta 
will tell you a few: lines about a squirrel. 
A man was feeding the squirrel and 
one of them came to him and up on 
his leg. 

T would like tell you some more 

about my operations. 
Last sixteenth of January | was 
sick. On Saturday [stayed at the 
Geneal Hospital of Belleville. I had 
an operation for appendicitis. 1 was: 
one v the General Hospital and 
one and a half weeks at O. D. 1 
had twenty days rest. [am glad, | 
am getting much better. [am “at 
school now. 

Did you like to-read all of this local? 

—Dun ¢ Millan, 
st Saturday 
ick Albert Colleg 

instthe O.S.D. “Vhe: 
played prety hard. Mr. Blanchard 
was the referee. y had to pli 
for one hour and the score was 5 to 4 
in favor of Albert College. They will 
play one more game but | do not know 
when they will p! They have play 
ed three ‘ady and the 
College won TWO 
game was atic. “The O.S.D. 
in three games and the Albert 
College made 10 goals. T hope the 
O.S.D will win the next game. 

Now twill tell you some jokes 
which I found in a paper and which 1 


I 
oe 


play hock 


thought were rather funny. City, boy, 
looking at his first windmill. “‘Gee 
Uncle Tom, that’s some electric fan 
you have out there, cooling the cows.”’ 

Young Bragger. ‘‘My grandfather 
built the Rocky Mountains.’ Unsym- 
pathetic Listener.’ “‘Aw, that’s no- 
thing. Do you know the Dead Sea? 
Well, my grandfather killed it.’? 

Teacher, ‘‘ Spell cloth, James.’ 
James, Silent. Teacher, ‘What is 
your coat made of?’ James, “* Fa- 
ther’s old pants.’’ 

Two Chinamen wanted a job and 
the boss said, ““ The one that will 
jump off this roof gets the job.’” They 
both jumped. Who got the job? Ans. 
~ “The Undertaker. —Leonard Brown. 

Last nightat 7.15 o'clock the pu- 
pils went to the a&yembly hall, to see 
the lantern slides, Miss Deannard 
told us about many birds, There were 
goldiinches, doves, robins, flickers, 
downy woodpeckers, —_ red-headed 
woodpeckers, song sparrows, hen 
hawks, swallows, chimney swifts, red- 
winged blackbirds, bluebirds, mead- 
owlarks, wrens, whippoorwills, orioles 
tree swallows cowbirds, rubythroated 
hummingbi catbirds, blue jays, 
sapsuckers, cedar-wax-wings, 

There was a shrike or butcher-bird. 
It catches smallanimals and eats them. 


—On Saturday night, February 28th, 
at about 9. 25 o'clock there was an 
earthquake somewhere in the 
and in Canada. ‘The earthquake was 
inthe province of Quebec, too. Mr. 
Lally heard about it first on his radio. 
People in several cities sent telegrams 
to Pittsburg about it then the ra 
station at’ Pittsburg told about it. 
People felt the earthquake at Toronto, 
Montreal, Hamilton, and many other 
plac In some places people felt 
the shock more than in other places. 
Only a few people in Belleville felt 
anything. In cities near the earth- 
quake the houses and buildings were 
shaken and parts of some places fell 
down and frightened people. We 
do not often have earthquakes in 
Sanada, Many years ago there was 
n earthquake in Canada. “That was 
about the year 1635, nearly three 
hundred ago. ‘There are often 
earthquakes in U. S. and in Japan. 
I saw in a paper that there were about 


in Quinn. 
ved a letter from Mildred So- 
dear mother and was very 


eda letter with four lovely pictures 
from Lorena Tweedie. Now sheis a 
very pretty girl. She is my best chum. 
Lorena had a birthday on “Feb, 27. 
Tsent a lovely handkerchief to her 
for her birthday. She is seventeen 
years old. [hope that she had a 
birthday party at her home. [ wish 
I could go to visit Lorena. je lives 
in Toronto. 1 shall meet her in 
the station in Voronto when we go 
home in June. I hope that she 
good time in the winter. 
received 54 pictures from Tona Os- 
borne and was very glad to look at 


a pretty little sis- 
ever and she can 
fona ‘really 

Jest. She was in 
t Sole and was 
at the Masquera ty and Bible 
College where the deaf people went. 
idto meet them. At 
thedance she met Lorena Tweedie. 
—Loretta M. Maitre. 


I could not but obey that inward 
wonitor, Eknew not what, that spake 
to me from heaven.—John Milton 
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Here is a new aphorism that, being | 
undoubtedly true, must make some of | 
us sit up and take notice, though we | 
don’t think it politic to mention names. i 
It is from the prolific pen of O. S. 
Marden: “*A lazy man is of nomore 
use than a dead one, and he takes up 
more room.” 


It is said that there are exceptions to 
every rule, which, of course, is not 
true. There are also exceptions to 
many ofthe aphorisms with which we 
are familiar. Here is an_ instance. 
Two women were conversing, when 
one of them quoted the oft-repeated 
that “One half of the world 
tt know how the other half 
The other woman sniffed. 
Phat certainly in not true in our 
she said. 


Hume says that “‘the habit ot look- 
ing at the bright side of things is better 
than an income of a thousand pounds. 
a year."’ No doubt this is good phi- 
losophy which we can heartily recom- 
mend_ to the other fellow, but really 
you know, that thousand pounds a 
year would very greatly help yours 
truly to look at the bright side of 
things. ~ 


Some one has said that “‘education 
does not mean the gathering of facts, 
but the acquisjtion of power to use 
facts.’ This is one of those ha 
truths that often do as much harm as 
whole untruths. Education means 
both of these, for how can a person 
uti acts until he has gathered them. 
Morcovera vast number of inte! ig 

cts cannot be put to practical use. | 
here are an almost infinite number of 
facts about nature and about history, 
literature, art, etc; that can never be of 
any practical use to us, except the 
pleasure we derive from having this 
knowledge and without which we 
would be intellectual paupers. 


Training our pupils to be courteous 
is one of the most important duties of 
teachers. “There are many ways of 
doing this. Here is one w “Beas 
polite to your pupils as you expece them 
to be to you.”’ Some teachers think 
it is ““infradig’’ to treat pupils with the 
same and consideration as 
they people. “This is a sort 
of “‘dignity’’ that they should get rid 
of as soon as possible. 


versally | 
practiced, would make this earth a very 
happy That which constitutes | 
the supreme worth of life is not wealth | 
tien, nor not 
happiness; but servi Sothing 
last counts but serv 
always” Here is a six 
pressed in other wards 
ef our cities are the 
grounds fory 
‘The biogr. 


he streets 
only: pr 
Iking the golden streets.” 
y of the fest: Man 


hat ever lived on earth is summed up 


{ E 
for lamentation rather than for boast 


even | discovered 


| These 


in_five small words: He went 
doing good.”’ 


Here is some very good and prac- 
tical philosophy from the pen ‘of that 
very productive author “‘Anon.”* 

In your dealing with your fellowmen 
it is always well to remember that there 
is good, some good in everybody; 
that there are two sides to every 
question; and before forming a decided 
opinion, it is wise and only fair to hear 
both of them before forming your 
opinion. ‘Try to overlook the faults 
of others, for you may have plenty of 
your own to correct. Try to do at 
least one kind act daily and cultivate 
the habit of a perpetual smile. 


H 
Here is a truth that it would be well 


for all of us to remember. ‘‘Going 
through books does not make us stu- 
dents, ormake uslearned; itis rather 
the going of the ideas of the book 
through the mind of the learner that 
makes him a student.”” 
boast of the number of books they read, 


‘|as if that were a mark of intellectual 


superiority. Aswell mightthey boast 


Some people | 


of the amount of food they gorge them- | 


selves with. Both of these are cause 


ing. Wisdom and intellectual dev 
lopment are not derived from the hasty, 


superficial reading of many books, but ; 


from the thoughtful reading of a few. 


It is not what we cat but what we | 


assimilate that makes the body strong 
and healthy. It is not what we read 
but what we assimilate that strength 
and develops the intellect. Since 
writing the above we came across an 


reli 
ori 
Colo. Index 


A.G. iner's Vision 


with them. 
tells of some of the vital ways in which 
the world is becoming better: 

Whatever aspect of life we turn to 
for comparison it is undeniable that in 
those humanities which are the real test, 
not of civilization only, but of practical 
Christianity, the present time isincred- 
ibly in advance of any period in the 
world’s history. 
tice, more kindliness, a deeper sense of 
social relationship, in the highest mean- 
ing of the word, more true religion 
than ever before. 

When [ read history, whatever the 
period and whatever the country to 


_ which it refers, the one overwhelming 


article in the Kansas Star that cx-! 


presses the same thought. It 
taken from the Philadelphia Bulletin. 
“That great numbers of persons re 
too much for their own good seems to 
be a fact. And this does not mean 
the reading of n alone. Evenso- 
called serious reading can be overdone. 
““How does it avail a man to read 
scientific books, biographies, sociology 
and all the other ologies if he does not 
digest what goes into his brain? 
better for such persons if thi 
read less and think more. 
over the surface of books a 
going into their depths m 
superficial knowledg. 


Responsibility of Teachers 

If the teachersin schools for deaf 
could only realize fully their responsi- 
hility in giving to their pupils a work- 


ing command of language there need | 
be no very great worry over the lack | 


of time for the acquisition of facts. 

However much we may wish to have 
our schools compare in the curriculum 
with the schools for the hearing we 
must not fora moment lose sight of 
the fact that the instruction of the deaf 
pupil is necessarily different from that 
of the hearing, the emphasis being 
differently placed. Some teachers, 
especially in the older classes, seem so 
anxious to store away into the pupils’ 
head a Jot of facts in history, geoyraphy, 
ete. “They spend a whole lot of time 
trying to have a poorly prepared class 
dig out a paltry bit of information from 
a mass of poorly understood language, 
when by first giving them the language 
the information could be gotten in one= 
The truth is that it 
| harder to teach language 
in to make the pupil memorize who 
America, what mountains 
re in the western part of the United 
tates or even what 7 times 9 are. 
jects should be taught in their 
proper time in the course but even then 
the wise and capable teacher never for- 
s that her duty is to’ provide the 
pupil with tools to work so he can se- 
cure the facts for himself 


th 


hey 


| 


thought borne in upon me is the enor- 
mous development in the humanities 
of life that we are privileged to. enjoy. 
The case of the children alone is 
nough to sustain a thousand times 
over the argument that we are on the 
upgrade. Or take the iniquities prac- 
tised in the name of the law a few 
generations ago, and contrast: them 
with the spirit of today, and it will be 
apparent that the whole conception of 
social justice has undergone a startling 
and beneficent change. — Children 
have been emancipated, the burden 


Far| of the poor has been lightened, the 
would | path of the sufferer has been smoothed, 


irey Gamp and “‘ little work’us"’ 
ke have hecome memories of the 
evil past nd the world is a cleaner, 
juster, better place to live in than it has 
been since the story of man began. 
I believe that, so far from being 
more pagan, the world was never so 
rich in the humanities as it is to-day, 
and that that “‘stream of tendency 
that makes for rightéousness’* of which 
Arnold spoke was never more visible." 


Nuggets from The Optimist 
When anger rises, judgment, take 
a back seat. 


Some people use very poor material 


| when they make up their minds. 


Don't he a grouch! If you can’t 
smile there is something the matter 
with you. If there is nothing the 
matter with your body the trouble is in 
your disposition. 


Be coura: 
mentally. 
the enemy 
troubles wii 


pus and you cannot be ill 
mile, butt the line, face 
nd perhaps your nervous 
vanish like magic. 


The worry cow might have lived till 
now, if she'd only saved her breath. 
Butsshe feared the hay wouldn't last 
all day, so she choked herself to 
death.” 


No soul is desolate as long as there 
is a human being for whom it can feel 
trust and reverence. —Geoge Eliot. 


What is defeat? Nothing but edu- 
cation. Nothing but the first step to 
} somethin er. —Wendell Phillips. 


There is more jus- / 


School continued success and prosper- 
| ey.—The Ontario. 


| The teams in the School Hockey 
' League completed the last games on 
ithe league schedule during the past 
tweek. The final standing on sche- 
duled games was. 


1 Played Won Lost 
‘St. Pats 9 7 2 
Canadiens 9 5 + 
Tigers 9 5 4 
Senators 9 1 8 


| The ‘Tigers and Canadiens being 

‘ tied for second position, it was neces- 
sary to play a sudden death gafne for the 

‘two, the Tigers taking the game by 5 

(to 4 and thus earning the rightto enter 

‘the three game contest with St. Pats 

! for the School Championship. 

! In the first tilt, Hirons, leading his 
‘Tigers, gave St. Pats a surprise by tak- 
ing the opener by 4 to 2. Rourke, 
captaining St. Pats, put on an extra 
spurt in the second game, his team 
finding the net five times and blanking 
the Tigers, thus leading on the round 
by three goals. 

On the first Saturday in March there 
was no shop-work in the morning as 
everyone was to go on a hike leaving 
the school at ten o'clock. “The night 
had been fairly cold and as the ice Ws 
in fairly good’condition, the St. Paty 
and ‘Tigers decided to play the final 

choo! championship. 
hotly contested but 

Rourke’s lead on the round was 

never in danger, his team, the St. Pats, 

taking the game by 3to 1 and the three 

game play-off by 10 to 5. 

The line up for St. Pats is: 

Goal—M. Brigham, R. Defense 

Harvey Henderson, L. Defence O 
Buckle, Centre, Lemay Jette, R 

Wing, M. Rourke, L. Wing, John 
Boyle. 


me 


Our Dependence Upon Others 

Have you ever stopped to think how 
much of your success is due not 10 
yourself, but to neighbors and friends? 

We are all prone at times to think 
of our capabilit in an exaggerated 
way. How much Success do you 
suppose could be attained by the brain 
jest man in the world if he were in the 
middle of the Sahara desert? Are we 
not correct then in saying that our 
success is due to our own efforts plus 
the community, and if this is so, is it 
not advisable to. cultivate the friend- 
ship of every one ina most desirable 
way and make every possible use of 
the influence the community has to 
offer? —Agents’ Bulletin. 


When the tomb of Charlemegne 
was opened two centuries. ago the 
corpse was found clothed in a robe 
of purple holding a scepter in its bony. 
hands, seated on a marble slab, a New 
Testament on his knee, and finger 
pointing to St. Mark's — record: 
“What shall it profit a man, ete.’” 
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- fortunate ‘ones. who won prizes felt, 
very much elated and those who tried 
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MOTTO: ‘The greatest happiness 16 
found in'making others happy." ; 


Monpay, Marcu 16, 1925 


Home News 


‘Through the courtesy of the Cana- 
dian Government Motion — Picture 
Bureau we were able to present a fine 
program to our pupils the last week in 
Februray. ‘*The City of Sunshine’’ 


~ was an especially attractive film depict- 


sin and around Victoria, B. 
C. ‘ Fishand Fishing for Everybody’’ 
was taken at .the Thurlow Fish 
Belleville and showed 
every operation of fish incubation. 
“The Harvest, of the Sugar Maple 
‘Trees’ was an interesting educational 
film depicting life in the sugar bush, 
demonstrating the old and new me- 


E thods of tapping maple trees, of ga- 


F of C 


) Nation 


thering sap, of transporting it to the 
kettles. It shows the boiling in mo- 
dern evaporators, the bottling and can- 
ning of the maple syrup and, finally, 
areal old-fashioned sugar bush part; 
The ‘‘How It Is Done in Canada 
teel showed views on board H. M. C. 
Aurora,’ below the surface in one 
ada’ s submarines, the inaugura- 
tion of passenger service on Canadian 
hips and ‘the furthering of 
Canada’s trade in the orient. 

On Saturday, February the twenty- 
eight, the prizes for the Carnival and 
Sports Day events were given to the 
lucky competitors. Motion pictures 
formed the first part of evening's pro- 
gram. After two reels of movies 
Mr. Pearce addressed the pupils for a 
few minutes. Mr. Spanner had pre- 
pared a little surprise in the form of 
lantern slides. Printed slides bearing the 
names of the different events, 
names of those, Who Were succes: 
in obtaining first, second or third place, 
Wereilashed onthe screen. Coloured 
salentines had been handed to the first 
three place winners in each event, each 
place being denoted by 
loured valentine. “The place winners 
Were awarded points, but, only the 
first and second winner were given 
prizes, The winner of the greatest 
number of points was awarded a special 
prize. frene Foster having the gi 
est umber of pa among the girl 
and Robert Thompson being the for- 
fu ne on the boys’ side. On 
Sports Day Mr. Spanner had taken 
tal pictures, He had had them 

ped and he had printed some 
lantern Slides, keeping everything a 
vers dark secret, until they came to 
light in the screen. 

Onc slide showed the ge y 
the wirls 100 yd. dash; another the 
bors trying to get through the bags in 
the obstacle race; another the race 
end of the obstacle rat antic crawl- 
rough the barrels to be the? first 
ch the line; another one caught 


deve 


F tparrcularly good pan of the wash 


day relay, These slides were a complete 
surpese and made a great hit with the 
audience, The camera never lies. This 
Cauvht one boy who was doing his 
his boy- through the barrel. 
Buddy Male was greatly pleased 
With himself when he saw himself life 


re Very Se 
¢ who bought the 
»mmended for the 
» they made. The 


and the comm: 
Prizes are to be 
Xery tine selecti 


‘but were not so fortunate were loud 
in their applause, as the winners went 
forward to receive their prize from 


Mr. Pearce, who had a kindly word 
_for each one. 


“On February the sixteenth Law- 
rence Roach’s father died at his home, 
Last week word came that Constance 
Boult's father hod died in the hospital 
in Toronto, afterashortillness. The 
sympathy of all the pupils in extended 
to Lawrence and Constance ‘in their 
bereavement. 


Inspector H. J. 


of the school, the first part of his 
inspection having been made last 
autumn, 

Miss Lally, of the teaching staff, 
who was taken sick the last of January 
is athome. Her health is improving 
but she will not be able to resume her 
duties for some time yet. R 
_ The sympathy of the staff and pupils 
is extended to Miss Aitchison in her 
recent sad bereavement. Miss Ait- 
chison was called home last week to 
her father’s bedside, but he had passed 
away a few hours before she arrived. 


The annual hike was held on March 
the seventh. “The fields and roads were 
bare, though there was some snow 
still left in the woods and on the north 
slope of the hills. We would have 
iked to have had the hike when there 
Was plenty of snow but there has been: 
no chance of holding it on a Saturday 
since before the middle of last month, 

Mr. Mott had twoteamsand sleighs 
ready atten o'clock, Allthe girls rode 
to the woods on the sleighs. The 
reason for the ride was that the teams 
had to go up the bay fora mile orso and 
they did not waut to miss the fun of 
ride on the bay. 

Arrived at the woods everything was 
put in readiness to prepare the dinner, 
‘The children crossed the woods to 
their favourite Whil 
they were aw Ford, Mr 
Deannard, Mr. Spannerand Mr. Bur- 
rell cooked the weiners and by the time 
the children had all reached camp 
everything was ready to hand out. 
My, how good that lunch — tasted! 
Why, there were wein and rolls, 
hard boiled eggs, pic, pi 
cheese and hot coffe “here was no 
doubt that the children enjoyed the day 
and perhaps more especially the camp- 
fire dinner, 


staff 
three game 
bowling for the 
$.D. team ha 
well, though the 
he score of a game between 


Some of the staff are 
time and the O. 
been doing very 
lost their first wo 


starts. 
Ritchies and the O.S.D. is below. 

Ist 2nd 3rd “Total 
Miss Rainbird 88 171 120 379 
Miss Blaind 116 119 111 346 
Miss Connell 157 119 132 408 
Miss Pybus 69 112 63 244 
Miss Shields 126 119 127 372 

¥ 1749, 

Miss Blakely 106 123 175 404 
Miss Sinnott 146 158 137) 441 
Miss Churchill 130 97 151 378 

110 76 168 354 
Miss Aitchison 186 104 118 408 

1985) 


Course 5 Schoot 3 

Albert College boys came over 
ame on the last Saturd in 
Our boys were in fine 
shape and we of turning the 
tables on Albert and sending them 
home with the small end of the coun- 
ters. ‘Both teams played fine hock \ 
the O. S. D. having the edge at all 


i 


F | Clarke, B.A., is} 
now completing his annual inspection 1 


sve. 


in 


both offensively and defen-| Ottawa. She 
i Our forwards ‘broke through | While she was, there, Mr. and Mrs. 
time and again only to have Arkley}| Huband entertained a number of 
1 the College goal turn them | friends at a masquerade party on 
aside with apparent ease. The Col-| Fridayevening, Feb. 27th, and every 
ies have two good sharpshooters | one had a very jolly evening. 

who tested Brigham with long hard] Mr. Walter Bell gave an excellent 


reported a lovely time. 


shots on every chance that was offered. | lecture on Cleopatra and Anth by 
For the School, Hirons, Rourke and | Shakespeare at the Y. M. C. AY ee 


Smith turned in a fine performance, | Saturday evening, Feb. 28th. 


Hirons showing probably the best 
used as sub, isa coming- player 
when ‘on the ice played a very aggres- 
sive game. » 


showed nice  stickhandling. 


Mr. 


Blanchard handled 
satisfactorily making both teams play | old friends in Aurora 


hockey at all times. 


News of the Deaf 
Orrawa Nores 

Mr. Harry Haldane entertained a 
few of his deaf friends on the evening 
of St. Valentines day toa very enjoy- 
able card party. Mrs., Missand Mr. 
Haldane certainly do know how to 
give an enjoyable hour to entertain 
their friends. Mr. Bayne had the 
distinction of winning the booby prize 
forthe men and Miss Edna Delinelle 
for the ladies while Mr. Huband and 
Miss Molly Brigham carried off the 
chief pri 


Miss Evelyn Hazlitt of Toronto,, 
came down to see her sister, Mrs. 
Huband, on a two weeks’ visit and 


while here was entertained at_ numer 
ous parties and expressed -herself de- 
lighted with Ottawa and its people and j 
sports. She was especially pleased 
skiing and enjoyed it greatly de- 
spite several awkward tumbles; perhaps 
will show some of her “Toronto 


taken of herself in skiing costume, 
also of several ludicrous falls she had. 


judgement of thethree. Nathan Holt, | guest of his brother in Toronto over 
id | Sunday, Feb. 28th. 


‘They | cause it was his first game. 
Were content to fire away at Brigham, | bowling, he went with the others to 
from long distance, who let five of | the Ni 
them drift by and settle behind him. | ture. After his short visitia Toronto, 
the game | he dropped in to make a call on his 


Her sister is rapidly becoming an ex- 
pert on the skiis. 
ably surprised to hears! 


tically unknown among the deaf of ; 
Toronto. Here it has superseded | 
anning and skati i 


ir. 
Huband: gave 
s for the deaf 
Ud themselves 
azlitt a most 


G. 


and Mrs. 
{ delightful pa 
the deaf enic 


aniforth’ s 


We regret to learn Mr. Si 
health isnot as good as we would 
wish, to the regret of his numerous 


friends. 

Miss Rosa Brigham was up at 
North Bay for a few weeks visiting 
her cousins and says she enjoyed her- 
self thoroughly. i} 

Messrs, Hall of Perth, Grimes, Lo- 
nergan and Gervais of Montreal were 
down to see the Ottawa-Canadien 
professional hockey match. 

Mr. Alton Dick, of the Renfrew 
am, was here with his team 
a Salle team. | We regret 
for Alton’s sake his team did not win. 

Weunderstand Mr. Grey is going 
to Montreal on Saturday ‘to attend a 
meeting of the deaf Brethern. 

Weare pleased to be able to say 
thar Miro and Mrs. Wright's children 
are able to be about again after their 
recent tr 


Mr. Frank 
twenty-five friend: 
Surday night, 
party. “Uhe evening was spentin 
and dancing hich lovely re- 
freshments were served. and a mest 
enjoyable evening spent. 

We hat n Hazlittamong 
us ayain after her two weeks’ visit 
with her brother-in-law and. sister, 

Mr. 


We were consider- | 


and Mrs, Gerald Huband” in 


Mr. Averall of Cookstown was the 


He came to the 
A. on Saturday to indulge 
We were surprised that 


Y. M. C. 


in bowling. 
‘The College combined nicely and | he made such an excellent score be- 


After the 


io. 8, room to see-Mr. Bell's lec- 


where he had 
before he and 


lived for a few year: 

his family moved b: 
In honor of h 

i ephen Edwards 

on Feb. 27th. The evening was very 

pleasantly spent in games, and prizes 

Thei twinkled 


passed around. 

There was another literary circle 
meeting at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Shilton. here was a 
talk about the coming war between 
man and insects and another talk about 
rubber, rice, Madagascar plants and 
earthquakes, which were very im- 
portant to know. Before the closing 
very dainty refreshments were served. 

Mr. Clothier of Montreal was in 
several Canadian cities looking for 
work and found it very difficult so he 
decided to try his luck over the border. 
We wish him the best of success 

Mrs. Joshua Lloyd of Brantford is 
visiting her son-in-law and daughter, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Bowman, for a 
week. Mr. and Mrs. Bowman moved 


| from the former's sister's house to his 


parental home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Golds of 
Kitchener had a large company of 
visitors one Sunday recently. Miss 
a Maule of Hamilton who was 
ing her grandmother in Galt fora 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Coles, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clements, 
all of Galt and some others were the 
visitors. 

Mrs. Breen of Hamilton wa: 
“Voronto for a few w ¢ scem- 
ed to enjoy her visit and meeting her 
old acquaintance: she had been in 
‘Toronto for a few y when she 
first came from Nova 

Miss Elsie Wilson visited her friends 
here on Sunday, March 8th, and en- 
Soyed her brief vis ry much. 

—Torontonian. 


Announcement 
st. Francis de Sales Society hereby 
t pleasure in announcing in’ the 
Fifth Annual Lenten Mission to be 
held from May 10 to 17, 1925 at 
Loretta Abbey Day School, 387 Bruns- 
wick Ave, “Voronto. “The mission 
will he given by Rev. Fr. E. J. Gehl ~ 
of St. Francis, Wis, U.S.A. Special 
ramme will be arranged. —Allare 


pre 
cordially invited. — Fer information, 
please write, 
, Perey A. M. Duclos, 
ay See Th 


(25 Laughton Ave. ) 


OUTLOOK AND UPLOOK 

‘That was a wise saying of Henry 
Drummond's: *’ When the outlook 
is bad, try the uplook.."—From the 
tall roof of Millan Cathedral, though 
at times ones can not see the sunrise 
owing to low-hanging clouds, yet he 
may seethe shining Alpine summits 
all aglow with the flush of dawn, 


‘The March wind may blow, 
But under the snow _ 

‘The seeds that are sleeping 
Are waiting to grow. 


For soon ‘twill be spring. ° 
- The bluebirds will sing, 
And sunshine and showers 
‘The flowers will bring. 
Louise M. Oglevee. 


Washing Clothes 


Last Christmas Pearl got alittle tub, 
a toy washboard and some little clothes 
pins. ‘The next Monday was wash- 
day. Pearl's mother washed the 
clothes ina large washing machine. 
Pearl put her little tub on a chair be- 


a 


! Once upon a time there were many 

rats in Hamelin. “They fought with 
the catand dogs. _ They bit the babies. 

. The people did not know, what to do. 

, They were afraid. 

One day aman came to Hamelin. 

His name was the Pied Piper. He 


rate } : 

The people said,“* We shall give 
money to you.” : 

The Pied Piper played his pipe and 
the rats followed him. They ran into 
the river and were drowned. 

The people were very happy 
they did not give any money to the 
Piper. 


Pied 


1 


to bed at the Queen's Hotel. My 


said, ‘* I know how to drive away the ! mother put presents into my stockings. 


came to sec h 
saw them inthe car. 11 
‘We went t6 the boys’ | 
‘Then we wentdowntown. Ws 
to Queen's Hotel. It is on Front St. 
We had our dinner. Then we went 
to the Regent Theatre. We went 


found them in the. morning. 1 
wrote some letters. My father bought 
a sleigh for me... He drew Norman 
and Ralph and me on it.—Douglas 
McMillen. : 


who was very good and kind. His 
name was Valentine. He had a 


He was very angry. He | beautiful garden. Flowers and fruit 


played his pipe again and the girls and'} grew there. 


side the machine. Then she filled itwith boys followed him. They went into | 


warm water and put her doll's clothes 


into it. She rubbed them very hard 
on the washboard. “That made her 
hands sore. Pearl's mother wrung 


the clothes with a wringer, but Pearl 
wrung the. doll's clothes with her 
hands. Then she put a string 
tween two chairs for a clothes line 
and fastened the doll’s clothes there 
with little clothes pins. They looked 
very nice. After that she threw the 
dirty water into the sink and put things 
away. She was rather tired but she 
had such a good time.—Mr. Airy 
World. 


Crumbs to the Birds 


A bird appears a thoughtless thing, 
He's ever living on the wing, 

And keeps up such a caroling, 
That little else to do but sing 

A man would guess had he. 


No doubt he has his little cares, 
And very hard he often fa 
The which so patiently he bi 
That, listening to those cheerful airs, 
Who knows but he may be 


In want of his next meal of seeds? 
[ think for that his sweet song pleads, 
If so, his pretty art succeeds. 
Tl scatter there among the weeds 
All the crumbs I see. 

—Charles and Mary Lamb 


The Cat and the Bell 


Once there were many mice in 
house. A-cat lived in the house. 
‘The mice were very much afraid of 
her. She was sly and could walk very 
quietly. “The mice could not hear her 
She caught and ate many of them. 

One day the mice had>+ meeting. 
‘They wanted to find a way to prevent 
the cat from catching them. hey 
talked a litle while. At last one of 
the mice said, “‘Let us hang a bell to 
the cat's nec Then we shall know 
when she isn The other mice 
jumped for jo: They thought that 
the plan was very good. Buta wise 
mouse asked them who would hang 
Not one of 


the mice was willing to do it. —The 
Companion. 
== 
The Chick-a-dee 
Close beside my window, swinging, 
swinging, 


Sata litle chick-a-d. 
Tho’ the wind 
ing 

of the summer. in his happy 


vid, he kept on 


lay. 


Never mind the weather, 
singing 

For it does ne 
you see, 

When the task seems hard just keep 
on smiling, 

‘Then we'll be as happy asthe chick-a- 
dee. 


keep on 


id to fret or pout 


a mountain. 
again. Their parents were sad. 
—Alma Evelyn Sanders. 


My mother came to see me _ last 
December. She took Rosa Leo and 
medowntown. We saw Larr Sem- 
horse-races and Jackie Coogan. My 
mother bought a pretty plant. There 
were pink flowers on it. I gave it to 
Miss Panter. 
—Emma Mazzali. 


Belleville is a small city. It is onthe 
bay of Quinte. The Bay Bridge is 
across the . bay. 

There are many stores, churches, 
schools, and factories in Belleville 

People make locks, keys, door- 
knobs, furniture, vinegar and boots and 
shoes. 

The Moria river fows through ielle- 
ville. It flows into the bay of Quinte. 
‘The Upper Bridge, The Footbridge, 
‘The Lower Bridge and The Railway 
Bridge are across the river. 

The Canadain Pacific Railway (C. 
P.R.) and the Canadian National Ra- 
ilway (C.N.R.) run through Belle- 
ville. —Rose Benedict 


Two weeks ago there were winter 
sports on the boys’ rink. “There were 
many races. Emmaskated in the baby 
girls’ race.. She wona second prize. 

Robert got three prizes. “The ice 
was soft. We watched the boys and 
girls skating. 

T have no skates. 1 want to learn 
to skate. Perhaps I shall learn next 


Winter. Dennis Armes. 


Three weeks ago We went to the 
bay. We did not see the men cutting 
ice. We saw two horses drawing the 
snow plough. There were three men. 
One of them drove the ho The 
others pushed the snow plough. We 
played fox and ge We had a good 
time. —Bert Richardson. 


We had moving pictures last Satur- 
day afternoon. We saw some baby 
chickens in the eggs. We saw them 
break the eggs and come out of them. 

We saw two roosters fight with 
cach other. We saw ahe ce. 

We saw Lord Byng. We saw Santa 


Claus in an aeroplane. Th Were 
mai boys and girls. He waved, 
Good-bye" to them. 


—Jean Margaret Green. 
Miss Panter’s dog followed her to 
school yester Its name is Mike. 
She told him to ¢ He was 
disobedient. He with me. 
He bitmy pencil. Panter told 
him to lie down. y 
he wanted to play. 


Mike. 
. Farrance. 

My baby sister does not know how 
to walk. She will learn to walk after 
awhile. She is three months old. 
Her name is Helen. My mother sent 
some pictures of her to: me. 
ery cunning. . 1 wantto see her. 1 
shall play with her next summer. 
We shall go home in four months. 
We shall be happy —Edith  Bel- 
Jamy. 


They did not go home | women. 


We had agood time. ; 


Valentine love children and old 
He was sorry for poor 
people. Sometimes he carried pre- 
sents to them in the night. 
them on the doorstep. The people 
found them in the morning. They 
were surprised. The people did not 
know who put them there. 

After a while they found out who 
put them there. They loved Valen- 
tine very much. They were very 
sorry when he died. . 

February 14th was Valentine's 
birthday. People send Valentines to 
cach other on Feb 14th.—Estella 
Mary Gerow. 


I want to tell you about Peter Pan. | 
We went down town January 9th. ; 


We went to the Belle Theatre. We 
saw Peter Pan. Peter w y happy. 
He danced and played his pipes. 
Wendy and her two brothers lived 
with their father and mother. They 
had a dog. Some bad men stole them 
and hid them ona boat. Their mo- 
ther was very sad. The dog cried. 
A fairy told Peter about Wendy and 
the boys. Peter found them. Some 
mermaids and a crocodile helped him. 
Peter and the boys fought with the 
bad men. They killed them. Then 
Wendy and her brothers went home. 
Their father and mother were very 
happy. The dog was happy too. 
Peter flew away.—Grace Alma Dart. 

I gota red middy tie from my sister 
on Valentine’s Day. It was very pretty. 
Perhaps my sister will come to see me 
at Easte} We shall go home in three 
months. —Ruby Snell. 

The Farmer and The Dwarf 

One day a farmer was plowing his 
land. Part of the land was on a hil 

A dwarf livedinthehill. Hee: 
out and-asked the farmer why 
plowed on the roof of his house and 
disturbed his rest. 

‘The farmer said that he was sorry 
that he disturbed him. He said that 
he did not want the land on the hillto 
be idle. He wanted to raise crops 
there. At Jast he persuaded the dwarf 
to let him plow the land and raise 
crops for two years. The first’ year 
the farmer should have all that grew 
above the ground andthe dwarf should 
have all that grew below it. The se- 
cond year the farmer should have all 
that grew below the ground and the 
dwarf all that grew above it. The 
dwarf thought this was a fine — plan. 

But the farmer was cunning. The 
first year he planted corn. “He got all 
the. ind the dwarf got only the 
The second year he planted 
~The farmer got all the 
and the dwarf got only the 


potatoes. 


Marie’s Hoop 

A suncle gave her ten cents, 
Marie went to town and bought a hoop. 
She liked to roll it. She struck it 
with a stick. It rolled fast. She ran 
after it. One day it rolled off the side- 
walk. It rolled into the rive Marte 
cried. 


residence. — 
We went 


A long time ago there lived a man 


He put © 


‘The squirrel’s nest isa hole in the tree; ’ 


‘The robi 


, was ready, he ran into the house. He | 


they were very dirty. 
the dining room and sat at the table. 


over him and he will become 


© The other flew after 


down, 
With the warm red breast and the} 
‘wings of brown; 
But the baby wears a little white | 


gown. 
Bye, baby, bye. 


Bye, baby, bye. 
And there he sleeps as snug as can be; 
Bye, baby, bye. | 
nest is high overhead, 
Where the leafy boughs of the maple | 


spread, 
Butthe baby’s nest isa little white bed, | 
Bye, baby, bye. q 


Jack's Dirty Hands 


One evening Jack was pfaying | 
marbles out of doors. When supper 


did not stop to wash his hands, and | 
He went into | 


His father looked at him and said, 
“Jack must be sick.”* 

Mama, Lucy, Mary and little Nell all 
looked at Jack. Whatis the matter: 


they asked. 


“His hands are becoming black, "said 
father, “and perhaps it will spread all!) 
nes J 
gro.” | 
They all laughed at Jack and he} 
blushed and ran out to wash his hands. 


hwo little blackbirds 
Sitting on a stone, 
One flew away 
And then there was one. 
The other flew after, 
And then there was none. 


One little blackbird 
Back again flew. 


And then there were two. 
Said one to the other, 
“*How do you do?” 
“Lam well, thank you, 
And how are you?"’ 


—Last Saturday, Feb. 28th, we went 
embly hall. We had some 
‘Then Mr. Pearce ‘came and 
talked to us. He said that he 
sorry that the boys could not ski 
the bay because he was afraid th 
boys would be drowned. 1 
said that he would give prizes t 
boys and girls who won inthe carnival | 
He gave many prizes t) 
the boys and girls. “They thanked 
him very much. Robert Thompson 7 
got three prizes. y 


got a watch for winning the 
points. Irene Foster won th 
points in the ? 
boys who won i were 
Webb, Charles Meyette and Melille 
Rourke. 

On Saturday March 7 there will be 
a hike to the woods if the weather J 
nice, ‘Last year there was a hike and 
everyone hada fine time. 1 did not 
#0 because | was too small, 1 think 
I shall go this year. —Joseph Carriere: 7 


sound 
Joining ¢ 

badly wounded. 

lay illin his home at Queenston. 

: ly in June, Laura overheard some 
American officers planning to surprise 
- asmall Canadian garrison at Beaver 

Dams, about thirteen miles trom Nia- 

gars. ‘The husband and. wife talked 
ictly together of how Lieutemant 
Fitzgibbon and his thirty soldiers and 
thirty Indians could be warned in time 
to prevent them from falling into the 
hands of the foe. 
ames Secord, still being ill, was 
| unht to go, so his heroic wife, a slight, 
frail woman, -resolved to carry the 
message herself. “To escape the sent- 
ries of the enemy along the regular 
paths, she had to go twenty miles 
through the dense forest. 

Starting before dawn and driving a 
cow before her into the woods to 
deceive the American soldiers, the 
brave woman began her long dan- 
gerous walk. All day long, through 
great heat, she kept steadily on, and 


hed a camp of Indians whose 
ells made her afraid. 

At last the chief understood that she 
d grave tidings for Lieutenant Fi 
gibbon, and he went with her to carry 
her news to that officer. 

Fivgibbon made rapid changes in 
his plans. ‘The Indians were hidden in 
the woods on the right and on the left 
of his little band of soldiers. He sent 
to Majorde Haren who ‘had a camp 
afew miles away for more troops. 

When the enemy, five hundred 


| strong, appeared, the constant shots 
| and war-whoops of the Indians made 
force 


them think there was a large 
| guarding Beaver Dams. 

Fitzgibbon at the head of hiss 
under a flag of truce, came 
and demanded that the 
should surrender, “Vhinki 
there was no. yy of esacpe they 
agreed to lay down their arms. 

Solong atime was spent by Fitz- 
gibbon in arranging the terms of sur- 
render, that the soldiers under de 


Haren arrived, and the ene: Were 
all taken’ prisoners. 

Next day, her perilous duty being 
done, Laura returned home and it is 
good to know she lived m years 


more. She was buried at Ni: 
Fall, South where a monument bear- 
ing lier name recalls what one brave 
Woman did for her country. 
—Britannia History Reader. 


Filling A Basket With Water. 
\ stern King was once in need 
ofa faithful: servant. He gave notice 
that ie wanted a man to do a day's 
Work, and two men came and asked to 
be cniploved. 
He engaged them both, and set them 
P towork to All a basket with water 
fron. a well, sa 
Come in the evening and ‘see the! 
Work — He then left them: to them- 
selves and went away. 
i er pouring in one ortwo bucke: 
4 {uls, one of the mem said, — 
“What is the good of doing this 
Puscles work? As soon as we pti 
| Mater into the basket i 


it runs out a 
Whe other man answered 


|S usctul or not. 
ind We are to be paid for doing it.” 
_. lam not going to do such fool- 
P Shwork.’? replied the first spe: 
P and throwing down his buck 
P Went away, 


ing fell, weary and footsore, | 


ng that he would { 


| we like. 


| but trees and grassy glades, it is calied 


has big 
London was a large forest where the | 


We promised w do | poor. 


| 
| 
| 


| There are no walls or gates cither to 


Atthis moment the king came up 
followed by his servants. As soon as 
he saw the ring, he knew that the man , 
had been doing exactly as he had order- 
ed, although the work had seemed 
useless. 

The king knew that at last he had 
found a servant whom he could trust. 
He told the man to keep the ring for 
himself, saying, — 

“Thou hast been faithful in a little 
thing; now I see I can trust thee in 
great thin; From this time thou 
shalt be the chief of my  servants."” 


Robin Hood 


Have you ever had a summer holi- 
lay ina wood? [tis one of the best 
ways of spending a fine day. The 
trees are so beautiful that one is never 
tired of looking at them. The air, 
grass, and flowers are so nice, and the 
ds so merry, that no one can be sad. 


keep us from running just wherever 


When the wood is very large, so 
that for many miles there is nothing 


a forest. “There are still some forests 
in England, such as Epping Forest; | 
the New Forest where King Rufus | 
was killed; and Shenvood Forest in 
the middle of England. 

But there used to be many more, 
and those that are left were very much | 
larger. Epping Forest was ten times 
i id to the north of 


Londoners used to hunt the wild deer | 
nd the boar. Only one ti ce of | 


| a rich man or not. 


is this called Highgate V 

Bur six hundred 
Forest was a very big forest, and many 
of the oaks that were growing then | 
are suil fine trees. ! 

When these trees were young, there | 
was living in this forest a man named 
Robin Hood. He had to hide him- 
self in the forest to save his life. 

The rich and powerful men had 
treated Robin very badly, and he said 
that if others would come and live with 
him in the woods they need never 
again go back to the townsand vi 
to live unhappy lives. “The 
serve these rich people out by making 
them empty their purses when they 
came through the forest, but if poor 
men came they would give them 
money. 

»bin Hood and his men lived a 
d free life under the gr 

When they wanted meat 
they the deer and the boar, and 
what they wanted other things they 
took them from the rich merchants 
who often had to pass through the 
forest.” 

So clever were they at shooting with 
the bow and arrow, that if you had | 
a litle stick and set it upright 
Robin Hood or hismen would stand a 
Jong way off and split it with an arrow. 
Many good stores are told of Robin 
nid his merry men, bur we have only | 
room for one. 

One day they 


wa man riding a- 
who did not look ; 
y sad. His hat 
was over his eyes, and he did not; 
seem to care much where he was go- | 
Robin Hood asked the sad 
Knight to have dinner with them. 
After dinner Robin said to hit 


would , % 


You must pay for it now. Giveme 
all your money.”” < 
This seemed unkind, but Robin 
was only trying to find out if he were 
4 “I have only a 
few picces of silver in my purse,” 
said the knight. “I have spentall the 
rest of my money in paying a great 
deal to keep my son out of prison.’” 
—"ls thar why you are looking so 
sad?"" said Robin. ‘Then the knight 
said that he was going to the city of 
York, and if he could not pay a man’ 
there some money, all his lands would 
be taken away. ¥ 
Robin Hood asked: “How much 
money do you want?" —‘*Four hun- 
dred pounds,”” said the poor knight. 
‘Give it to him,” said Robin to his 
men; and with the money in his pocket 
the knight was sent away very happy. 
Robin Hood was so much loved for 
kind acts like this, that many songs 
Were sung about him long after he was 
lead. 


The Leak In The Dike 


Many years ago there lived in Hol-’ 


land a brave, happy little boy whose 
name was F Peter's father was 
a sluicer, that is, a man who watched 
the sluices, or gates, in the dikes and 
opened and closed them for the ships 
to pass out of the canals into the great 
sea. Even the little children were 
taught that the dikes must be watched 
every moment, and that a hole no lar- 
ger than your little finger was a very 
dangerous thing. 

One lovely afternoon in the early 
fall, when Peter was eight years old, 
his mother called him from’ his play. 

“Come, Peter,” she |, TL wish 
‘ou to go across the dike and take these 
cakes to your friend, the blind man. 
“If you 1 ly, and do not stop 
to play, you will be home again before 


ark. 
The lite boy was glad to go on 


j such an errand, and started off with a 


light heart. He stayed with the poor 
blind man a little while to tell him 
about his walk along the dike; of the 
sun and the Howers and the ships far 
wut at sea. “Then he remembered his 


| mother’s wish that he should return 


‘ore dark, and bidding his friend 
“Good-bye,” he set out for home. 

As he walked beside the canal, he 
noticed how the rains had swollen the 
waters, arid how they beat against the 
side of the dike, 
father's gates. 
“Tam glad they 
said to himself. ~ 
what would become of u: 
pretty fields would be covered with 
ther always calls them the 
ters’ [| suppose he thinks 
they. are angry at him for keeping them 
out so fong.”” 

As he w daleng he sometimes 
stopped to pick the pretty blue fHowers 
that urew beside the road, to listen to 
the rabbit's softtread as they rustled 
through’ the grass. But oftener he 
smiled as he thought of his visit to the 
poor blind man who had so few plea- 
sures and was always so glad to see 
him 

Suddénly he noticed that the sun 
and that it was growing 
Mother will be watching for 


waysett 
dark. 
me 
toward home. 


Just then he hes Tt was 
the sound of tickling w: _ He 
stopped and looked down. Phere 


was a'small hole in the dike, through 
which @finy stream was Howing. 
Any child in Holland is frightened 
at the thought of aleak in the dikes. 
Peter understood the danger at once. 
If the water ran through a litte hole it 
would s6on make a larger one, and the 
whole country would be flooded. In 
a moment he saw what he must do. 
‘Vhrowing away his flowers he climb- 


| 


nd he thought of his, 


he thought, and he began to run | 


The Land of Nod 


From breakfast on throw 
At home amongniy triewts stage 


wi ll io wl hat to do— 
‘alone beside Ute strat 
‘And up the mountain sides of dreains, 


‘Try as Like to tind the way, 
Lever can get back by day, : 
Nor can remein! 

curious musie that L hears 


ed down the side of the dike and trust 
his finger into the tiny hole. 
The flowing of the water was stop- 


Oho!” he said to himself. “The 
angry waters must stay back now.\ | 
can keep them back with my finger. 
Holland shall not be drowned while 
1am here.” 

This was all very well at first, but it 
soon grew dark and cold. he little 
fellow shouted and screamed. **Come 
here; come here,”’ he called; but no. 
one heard him; no one came to help 
him. 

It grew still colder, and his arm 
ached, and began to grow stiff and 
numb. He shouted again, “Will no 
onecome? Mother! Mother!”” 

But his mother nad looked anxiously 
along the dike road many times since 
sunset, for her little boy, and now she 
had closed and locked the cottage door, 
thinking that Peter was spending the 
night with his blind friend, and that 
she Would scold him in the morning 
for staying away from home without 
her permission. 

Peter tried to whistle, but his teeth 
chattered with the cold. He thought 
| of his brother and sister in their warm 
| beds, and of his dear father and mother. 

““T must not let them be drowned,” 
he thought. “‘I must stay here until 
some one comes, if | have to stay all 

| night.” 

‘The moon and stars looked down 
on the child crouching on a stone on 
the side of the dike. His head was 
bent, and his eyes were closed, but he 

not asleep, for every now and then 
| he rubbed the hand thar was holding 
back the angry sea. 

In the early morning, a laborer go- 
ing to his work thought he heard a 

| gre he walked along on the top 
(of the dike Bending down he saw the 
child, and called to him: “"What_ is 
r boy Are you hurt? 
‘ou sitting there? 


“Tam keeping the water from run- 
ining in,” was the answer of the little 
hero. I them to come quickly.” 
—Child Life. 

tut sill 


Taker ty th 
And tells him of little P 
Whos i 


PICK YOUR MASTER. 
Seneca once said that one of the 
ssnsilte ways of living well was 
ick outa master Cate, for ex- 
ample, if you like an austere one, or 
some gentle Laclius, and follow him 
Choose one, he said, whore own life 
has satisfied you, and then picture him 
ahvaysto yourselfs guide and pattern, 
{then added his striking phrase: “You 
|san never straighten a crooked thing 


j unless you use a ruler.” 


The moment we can use our posse s~ 
sions to any good “purpose ourselves 
he instinct of communicating that use 
to others rises side by side with our. 
power. —John Ru 


=i. L. Stevenson 


seeestss 


Sport 


at 


nse 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Just Across the River. 
The land that holds our tr astres, 
Where sin nar dea h eau nnn, 


The land of lasting pleasures. 
Teno se very far; 
‘Tis ouly xo in se milDK, 


And in our human ir 
For often ty our dreaming 
That Lanit is very near, 
The land where friends ne'er xe 
“Tix just across the River. 


“Tix but a moment» journey, 
A closing of the eye. 
A Nuttering breath. » tars 
a acer carth all wearthy 
it through regi r 
eeittes arias: giant 


And when Faith's «untight lagers 
Upon the mystic tide, 

Clouds, touched by angel fager=, 
“No moro {ix slories hide. 

Lost kindred. Joved and loving. 

sccm to sti} 

“wid 

fp shen haart 
ere love dies never! 

‘across the River, ‘ 


ime 


For dear ones Kons 
th reveals th 
afe on th 


‘other ah 


apron for to-morrow, 
“What do you think 
books for Mr. James Brown, and as 
soon as ] earn twenty dollars he will 
supply the rest to buy the wheel chair 
for Joey. He very kindly informed 
me that he knew | wouldn't stay a 
week, and if | did earn a dollarortwo 
would spend it on ribbons, but Pll 
show him a thing or wo about sticking 
toaplace. He'll have to discharge 
me if he wants to get rid of me.” 

“Cecelia Morgan! That old 
grocery is as dirty as anything. 
You'll never stand it in the world. ~ 

“You'll see,’’ laughed Cecelia 
joyously. “‘I_gave the desk a bath 
this afternoon, and to-morrow 1 shall 
scrub the horrid old pens and_ pencils 
until they shine. It was too funny to 
see the proprictor stand helplessly 
around while I scoured and scrubbed. 
Thave an appetite like a bear this 
evening.” 

* Bob, take a pail of water and wash 
the front windows,’ said Mr. Brown 

ter his new clerk had thoroughly 
cleaned the den that passed for an 
ofice. “‘Give them an. extra good 
wash.” 

“Well, do you find this easier than 
hustling around begging people to help 
buy the wheel chair?” asked Mr. 
Brown after Cecelia had be 
employ two weeks. During?! 
he had watched her with critical c 
and had learned not to be surprised 
when she appeared promptly each 
morning. She wrote letters, puzzled 
out the queer handwriting, made out 
orders, kept her small apartment as 
neat as a new pin, and was ever ready 
for any work that presented itself 

“Indeed I do,” d Cecelia fer- 
vently. “IT took back the dimes Mrs. 
Alton and her nest-door neighbor 
gave me, and cautioned everyone not 
to mention the matter to Mrs. Meri- 
dith, When I get ready to buy the 
chair, Ml not have to thank anyone 
but you and Mr. and Mrs. Castle 
Everyone predicted failure, but | hope 
to be able to succeed in doing your 
work so that the poor boy can have the 
chair. Mr. Castle said I'd meet my 
Waterloo if | tried to buy the chair, 
and nota single person en d me, 
Mrs: Meridith has taken Jocy away for 


sit, and 1 am so anxiousto have the 
sattin the house by the time he re- 
turns.” 
“TY still say vou won’ tbuy the chair” 
said the proprietor, “I'm you 
gave Susan Alten her money back, for 
she would have told all over the coun- 
ty that she helped to buy the chair 
that is, it vou ever did succeed in 
ting it and 1 have 
fault to find with your work, for trade 


you won't no 


~ Brown they would have said. that he 


has increased ever since you showed us 
how much better it isto be clean about 


the store than dirty.”’ ” If any of. the 
villagers had heard that from James 


was entering his second childhood, 
but somehow the brightness and whole- 
someness of the young girl's presence 
were beginning to be felt in the dingy 
store. Customers began to remark 
that the stock looked better, ahd tra- 
veling salesmen openly praised the 
young girl to the merchant, and pre- 
dicted that she would not stay long in 
thatlittle place. Old Mr. Brown kept 
his own counsel, for he knew Cecelia 
would vanish at the beginning of the 
term in the normal school in which her 
uncle was educating her and it did nor- 
worry him to know that they said it 
was shameful to pay anyone so small 
a salary. 

“Mr, Brown, | have twenty-one 
dollars now, and next week [ must go 
back to school,” said Cecelia nervous- 
ly one hot August morning. “Thave 
carefully looked over the wheel-chair 
catalogues, and find that it is better 
to buy a forty-dollar one than one for 


less money, for it will last a 
long time. Some one told me Joey 
will be at home next week, and | 


pay the other half,”” stammered Cec 


ia, wondering if it were possible that 
the old gentleman had forgotten the 
You will only need to pay 


agreement. 
nineteen dollars, for I have the rest. 
“Bur I have thought it over s 
and find that the boy doesn’t really 
d the chair,’ explained Mr. Brown. 
**You would better spend the money 
ourself, I'm sorry to lose you, for 
you've been faithful, but, of course, « 
you'll have te to school if your 
uncie says so. 
For a moment Cecelia thought: she 
would burst into tears, but she did not. 
Imstead-she quietly folded up the 
wheel-chair letters and catalogues, 
picked up her small belongings and 
said, **Good-by, Mr. Brown. 
“Hold ona minute! Are you going 
to take my advice and buy something 
for yourself? “The boy can get out in 
the sunshine all that’s necessary, and 
he doesn’t really need the chair. 1 
asked the doctor myself, and he said 
it would be wasting money to buy 


*m going to save my money until 


n more, and then 
ithout help from 
celia with all the 


Jam 
buy the cl 
one,” said Cer 
qone out of her eyes and the spring 


from herstep. “1 am very much 
disappointed. ”~ 
“I'm sorry,” said a happy voice 


behind her, and there stood Joey 
Meridith supporting himself with a 
crutch and looking too delighted for 
words. ““I thought you'd be so glad 
to know that Mr. Brown sent m 
the hospital and had my legs stra 
ened out. Vl soon be able to 
with this crutch, the doctor says. 

“| did it for your sake, my child. 
said Mr. Brown with tears in his eyes 
when Cecelia had laughed and cried 
for joy. ““You are the first’ person 
who had _ be square with me for 
many years, and Lam glad to make 
you happy. When you finish your 
school work I shall be glad to have 
vou for my bookkeeper ata real salary, 
if you can be contented ina little place 
like this. Next Sunday 1 am goin; 
to church, for if there is one Christian 
in the world, Lcan be sure there are 
others. No, don tthank me. You 
have done wonders for a cranky, un- 
charitable old fellow even if you don't 
take the credit for it.” 


oud meet your Waterloo, 
demanded Mr Castle 


id 


did't 1? 


Sa eS 
Show Your Appreciation 

A lady who has won rather more 
than a local reputation as a pianist,said 
recently that she always looked back 
to a certain Sabbath morning, ina bare 
little country church, as the turning 
point in her-career. “The\regular or- 
gar 


substitute. She was only a young girl 
then, her instruction had been desul- 
tory, and she was not at all proud of 
her performance, but, at the close of 
the service, the rector, a kindly-faced 
old man, with silvery hair, thanked her 
heartily for her timely aid, and ex 
pressed his appreciation of her playing. 

“I wasn't flattered,” she added. 
“‘T knew that he wasn’t overlooking 
my nervous haste and faulty execution, 
but words warmed my heart, and 
made me feel that what litle 1 had 
done wasn’t wholly in vain. It had 
been the ambition of my girlhood to 
study music—really study it, 1 mean— 
but our family were rather 
cramped, and I was beginning to 
that there were quicker and surer roads 
to money-making than three expen- 
ive years in a muscial conservatory. 
I think I should haye entered a bus- 
ss college the autumn following if 


in 
it hadn't been for taose few simple 


words of appreciation.” 

Hitoo common to stifle our 
appreciation of what others do, onthe 
false theory that honest commendation 
is flattery, and will do more harm than 
good. Asa matter af fact, the two 
things are utterly unlike. Flattery is 
insincere praise. Appreciation is put- 
ting an honest value on anything, and 
to let a worth-while thing pass for 
worthless, for lack of a word from us, 
Imost as t ew orthy as putting ex- 
rated value on something else. And 
we owe it to others, too. Probably 
we all have a way of passing judgment 
onthe things we do, and knowing 
rather vaguely whether they are well 
done or ill done. But these self-es- 
timates are often faulty, and a despon- 
dent mood can m1 tolerable suc- 
cess look like a dismal failure. 

Dr. Donald, the successor of Philips 
Brooks, in ‘Prinity Church, Boston, 
nce said, “IT make rather a_ practice 
of writing to tell people that 1 appre- 
te tine things they have done And 
> What be nuld 
any of us cultiy 
one of out-spoken comm: 
ind of giving which needs no 
backing of silver or gold or bank-notes 
but which brings a rich blessing to 
both the giver and the receiver. 


How To Win 


A man who is very rich now was 
very riwhenhe wasahoy. When 
asked how he vor his riches, he replied 
“My father taught me never to play 
till my work was finished and never to 
spend money ull Learned it, Hd had 
but half an hour's work to doin a day 
Tmust do that the first thing and in 
halfan hour and after this} could then 
play with much more pleasure than if 
1 had the thought of an unfinished task 
before my mind. 1 carly formed th 
habit of doing everything at its time, 
and it soon became perfectly Vy 10 
do so. [taste this Lowe my prosper- 
it Fachar 


ist was absent, and, with a great deal | 
of reluctance, she consented to act as - 


Industrial Departments : 
The printing office, shoe and carpenter slo 
from 38. ‘fan 


The 


Visitors : 


Admission of Children : 
When pups are admitted and 
f 


Visitution : 


Clothing and Management 
"eras coucerang sete SSE eicnagcret 


Sickness and Correspondence: 
tn weri Uliness ot 
ae ot “art oo ooet dnity to, parents ot 


All pupils who are capable of dolrig 20, will 


Be" No medical preparations that have beet y 


Haronts and friends of deaf children are warned 


| Religious Exercises : 
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Puplis of al 
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at D. a 
eh leneier decselior teem 
in charge. 
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Visrrine CLEno: 
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Burk, Cu Bs morning at 0.05 
‘Nanulonal Beries of Nanday Beteet pees 


Sut tendent, Mr. George, Stowar 
eee nee Caranbel a Muawen Pal 
, Bradley, Nurso, Aitchison, Hake: 
<, MeTedr, Chutehill, Simon. 
Panter, Vanderwater, Coulter, aud Van 
Allan, Mr. VanAllan, Mr. Blanchant, Mre, 


Ralis, Misses Jame¥ and Brown. 


‘Tux Catnoiic Puriis receive religious justruc- 


Hon on easy ‘afternoon front 
a 

Feackers. Mite Deannard. Mise Tendon, 

Phiten ‘Miss Coffey, Mixx Lally and 


from 8.45 Wo 9» 


imations are 
any 


1 0 HIS for Junior 
p.m. for iro 
for those who do 
ror mea ott art from 23) 
too each working day except |] 
rainy sehen the ofice aud shops wil 
closed at noon. 


DomesTic SCHENCE CLAseKs as may bearranged 


from time to time. 
Wing class hours are from 8 a. 


for juniors and from 2. 90 


ot 
for seniors. 


2@°Tho Printing office, Shops, Sewing loom 


and Domestic Science Departmei 
each day when work ceases in 
tidy condition. 


to beleft 
lean and 


§:9-Pupilsare not to be excused from the various, 


Classes or Industrial Departments, except 
‘on account of #loknoss, without permission 
of the Superintend 


toate 
several duties 


terested, desirous of \isil 

e 1, will be inade welcome ov 

any school day: No visitors are allowed ot 

Saturdays, Sundays or Holidays. The bet 

time for visitors on ordinary school days i+ 
as soon after o'clock a.m. ax possible. 


parents come 
em to the School, they are kinilly ad- 


wit! 
vised not to linger and prolong leave:takin 
Withthetr chtidven: IConly Iakes discon 


fort for 
parents. 
for, anid if left in our ol 
will be quite happy with 
daye, in some cases in 


all concerned, jcularly for the 
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Jim’s Desperate Run 


BELIEVE we ought to 
get off; seems to me this 
cake’s getting rather \eab- 
bly,” said Jim, teetering 

Saal gingerly up and down on 
the glistening mass. 

Each motion swung the 
cake of ice an inch or wo 
nearer the end of the tree-top against 
which’the swift current of the swollen 
iver had lodged it. 
iddlesticks! You're a Coward. It's 
safe enough,” said Bob, patting his 

are red hands together in an effort to 
w of warm blood to his chilled 
“I'm no coward, but 1 am 


bring aflo 
fingers. 
ng to get off just the same,”’ said 
his companion, swinging his arms and 
preparing to jump across the turbid 
litle stream which had crept between 
» stranded ice-cake and the sho) 
Here goes, said he, 
spring which landed him on all fours 
with his shoe tips in the water, 
Scrambling to his feet he looked 
around and was horrified to find that 
the impetus ring had given the 
ice had sent it beyond the friendly 
branches of the tree into the raging 
river Where it was whirling around in 
ad rush for the dam, aumile and 
aquarter beyond. Crouched on his 
knees, with his hands spread out to 
keep from being swept off was Bob, 
and Jim never in all his life forgot the 
look of terror on the boy’s white face. 


paralyzed at the awful 
tion, He knew that when the cake of 
nt over the dam i 
creature which might be up- 


on it. Then from out the ch of 
his fear gleamed a thought © 
bridge! It he could only reach that 


with a rope! | The river, afterleaving 
the place where the boys had been 
playing, took a long outward sweep, 
and then curved inward toward the 
village, whe was spanned by a 
broad iron bridg fo follow the 
course of the river one would have to 
uo about a mile to reach the bridge; 
but across the land, as a bird flies, it 
was less than half the distance. 

Jim had always been quick to think 
and act, qualities which rendered him 
among his comrades and 
im first to be chosen in all 

In less tim 


rimes. 
tell ithe had thrawn aside his heavy 


and with his hands in his 
pocket, making a desperate search 
we sundry boyish accumulations 
for his knife, he was running steadi 
toward a long line of fluttering white 
clothes stretched s the rear end of 
Mrs Edward's back yard. “These lay 
directly in his path as he fled across 
the fields to the brid He found his 
knife and opened it, ane then a terrible 


overcoat, 


fear te hin—suppose the rope 
should be wire? But he must_ take 
his ol 


It was late in the afternoon and 
Bridget was coming with her ba: to 
take down the clothes when a boy 
Sprung over the fence, slashed a knife 
through the cloth ine, and, catching 
the end in his hand, sped across the 
yard letting the snowy garments over 
which she had toiled all the forenoon 
trail through the mire and smutty 


| 
| 
| 


Success 

3 HAS achieved success 
has 
| laughed often, and loved 
} much; who has gained 
t of intelligent men, and 
the love of little children; who fill- 
ed his niche and accomplished his 


who 


the respec 


task; who has left 
than he found it, 


water. When Jim cut the other end 
of the rope Bridget dropped her basket. 
“Miss Ed’ards, Miss Ed’ards! 
a thief after yiz clothes,"’ and 
ve chase. 
clutched the end of the rope as 
But Jim gave it 
r Bridget found 
with 


1c 
She 
it slid over the fen 
a mighty jerk and pe 
herself sprawling on her back, 
her head in a puddle of water, 
she lay and shouted lustily for 
Ed’ ards! Miss Ed’ards.”” 

Jim knew he dared not pause long 
enough to strip the clothes off the line, 
so he bounded on, trying to loop the 
rope and discard theclothes-pins and 
clothes as he went. But it was slow 
work, and the long burdened line trailed 
out behind him like the faded tail of a 
comet. One shirt caught on a picket 
fence but the cloth was frail and le‘t a 
sleeve Huttering in the March breeze 
"Then he had to cross a field where 
about fifteen boys were playing. When 
they saw-him coming, thinking he was 
bent on some kind of sport, they raised 
the ery: = 

“Look at Jim Be He's gor a 
kite; ler’s Gatch it’s tail” and three of 

boys: grabbed the end of the repe 
which brought Jim to a sudden stand- 
still and nearly threw him off his feet. 
He was nearly frantic at the delay and 
turning to them, he shouted: — 

“Let go of that! f of that 1 
say!" 

His eves blazed so and his face was 
deadly pale that his p! fellows 
knew something unus «i happened 
and they dropped the nd follow - 
ed after him in his wild fight towards 
the bridge. 

He was dashing acrossa wide, 
field when he saw a muddy, tumbling 


vhe 
“Miss 


so 


ce 


ypen 


improved poppy, a great poem, or 
arescued soul; who has never lack- 
ed appreciation of earth’s beauty, 
or failed to express it; who has 
always looked for the best in others 
and given the best he had; whose 
life was an inspiration; whose 
memory a benediction. —Selected. 
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lived 


well, 


the world better 
whether by an 


mass fully twelve feet wide ahead of 
him. His heart nearly stopped beating, | 
and for a moment everything blurred | 
before his eyes. He had not thought | 
of Millcreek. In summer it was a) 
mere glancing ribbon between its high 

green b: 
amad litle torrent and too deep to | 
wade, and he feared, too wide to, 
bridge with a jump. \ 

‘There was nothing to do but to 
make the attempt. He had no time 
to deviate from his course enough to | 
reach the little footbridge further up. | 
Not an instant did he slacken his 
speed, and as he neared the margin of 
the stream he gathered himself for a 
supreme effort. His summer bicycle 
riding and his gymnasium practice had 
befriended him thus far. His wind 
was still good; now his trained muscles 
Were {0 receive a severe test. 

So nicely had he made his 
tions that his right foot pressed the 
treme edge of the bank as he made 
the spring. He shot out over the 
water for one brief instant, and the 
next his-hands clutched the grass and 
dirt on the other side while his legs 
splashed the water, 

Only a moment and he was on his 
feet running again, encouraged by the 
cheers of the boys who were stranded 
on the farther side. His speed how- 
ever, avas somewhat diminished by his 
wet clothing and the ten or a dozen. 
saturated sheets and pillow-cases that 
still clungte the line and which had 
been dragged through the little stream. 

He was Mow within sight of the 
bridge, and the shortest cut to it was 
to scramble up a steep bank and turn 
down Main street for about sixty rods, 
wher he would be atthe end of the 


now it was swollen into | | 


I Cannot Lose 


T cannot lose the rapture 
The bird song brought 10 me, 
With its enchanting xweetness 
‘And note of mystery. 


T eannot lose the music, 
When wints through the tall pine 
Brought the heart song of Natures. 
And poured it into mine. ™ 


not lowe the glory 

Mf waking life at dawn. 

Nor the transcendent beauty. 
Of aky when day fone, 


T cannot lowe the grandeur 
‘That thrilled me with delight, 
When first | saw the mountains 
Hise in majestic height. 


snot loxe the splendor 

ight sen, 
ig to Kold the wave crests, 
Axon they rolled to me, 


\ 


Jose the 
aL creat ¥ 
indled in the g 
ith, New hope, 


——_—$_—_—__——— 


bridge. This he did, and a_ wayside 
bush caught the last of Mrs. Edward's 
sheets and held it as the line slipped 
from the loosened pins. 

People turned to look and then to ~ 
follow the spent, draggled little figure as 
it dashed toward the bridge, dragging a 
line and three mud-stained pillow-cases 
after it. 

As Jim reached the end of the 
bridge, his quick eye caught sight of 
the ice-cake swirling along with Bob 
crouching in the center. It took him 
but a moment to sce that Bob was di- 
vesting himself of clothing as rapidly as 
ssible, and instantly he comprehen- 
ded intention. Here the river 
widened out considerably, and, in con- 
sequence the’ Curtent-was-not-so i 
but still swift enough in its swoll 
condition to render § ming in it 
waters exceedingly perilous. 

Jim saw that Bob, knowing that sure 
death awaited him a little beyond, had 
determined to brave the flood in’ a 
desperate effort to reach the shore. 
Mal trumpet of hands, Jim 
shoute Hel-lo-o-o! Hel-lo-o-0!” 

‘To him the tones sounded no louder 
than the squeak of a mouse, but he 
could see from Bob's actions that he 

id heard the call. 

The cake of ice was coming down 
in the middle of the stream, but by 
this time Jim had reached « point on 
the bridge where he thought the ice 
would be likely to pass. Here he 
stopped, let the coil of rope drop from 
his arm, and, quickly making a slip- 
noose in the end, began paying it out 
over the railing of the bridge. When 
it was all our Jim discovered with a 
sickening sensation that it was too 
short by twelve or fifteen’ feet. 

Closing his hands around his mouth 
he shoute 

**Je-ump! Je-ump!”” 

He had no time fer more words. 
Bob would surely know what he meant. 
‘The end of the rope remaining in his 
hand, he tied it into a small. slipnoose 
and passed it over his right wrist, By 
this time some dozen men and women 
had gathered about him. “Turning to 
them, be said: 

“Here, two of you men catch me 
by the feet—quick. 
nt he had scrambled over 
was dangling above 
the turbid waters below, while two 
streng men held him by the feet 
This brovght the rope within six or 
seven feet of the wa Bob was 

(Continued on last paged 


teat is 


pF ae 


Be Eee 
six aR ata: 


Are no 80 bright 
T hope xhell not grow any wore. 


If were up there, 
With you ard my friends. 
1M rock tn it nicely, ‘d nec. = 
~ Kid holt by both 
ld by. -, 
Uh what a bright cradle Uwould be! 
1 would call to the star 
To keep out of the way. 
Lest. we should rock over thelr toes; 
‘And then 1 rock 
‘Till the dawn of the day, 
And see where the pretty moon Koes. 


And there we would stay 
In the beautiful akties : 
And through the bright clouds we woul: 


Toa: 
Wo would sce the sun -ct. 
And sce the aun rise. 

And on the next rainbow «x 

‘Aliza Lee 


home, 


The Brook 


Lawrence Aylmer was seated on a 
stile in a field-path, thinking of the 
days of his youth. The meadow brook 
was running a few yards from him; it 
seemed to sing a little song as it rippled 
in the sunshine. u 
from haunts of coot and hern, 


By thirty: hills 1 hurry 

ee Haken ie ‘ 
Hy twenty a little tow 
ahd baits hundred bridge 


“Here by this brook we parted, my 
brother Edmund and 1,”" said Laurence 
Aylmer. ““I went to the East, where 
| have been so many ‘s, and he, 
poor lad, went travelling in Italy, and 
died there. “There is Darnley bridge; 
I see there is more ivy on it; there is 
the river; and there is Philip's farm, 
where brook and river meet. How 
that brook does sing! 

“Tehatt F=tOny ways 
Tt 


he I fret, 


ya fairy forel 
iow-weed and mallow, 


For me 
But 1 


“Old Philip, the fa “continued 
Laurence Aylmer, “he chattered more 
in any brook; he never stopped his 
ering. But his one child, darling 
Katie Willows—what a charming girl 
she was, with her bashful azure eyes 
andchestnuthair! | remember seeing 
that sweet daughter of the meadows 
coming towards me from beyond the 
brook, waist-deep in meadow-sweet. 


And he ty 
And here and there a ge 


And there a foamy flake 
p Ttravel. 
With many as Ivery waterineak 
Above the gol ay 


“T remember,” Laurence 
went on talking to himself,” 
member | did a good turn that day to 
pretty Katie Willows. She and her 
cousin James Willows had quarrelled, 
and they wanted to make it up again, 
but could not, because old Philip was 
always chattering, so that James could 
not get a minute’s word with Kar 
So, while we spoke, we saw Jame: 


coming through the field; and oh, what 


1 suffered for your sake, sweet Kati 
For f went and called old Philip out to 
show me the farm, which [had seen a 
hundred times before. And he came 
very willingly; and he talked, and talk- 
ed, and talked. He pratsed his land, 
his horses, his machines; he praised his 
Ploughs and cows, and hogs and dogs, 
and hens and geese, and guineafow!. 
He showed me all his puppies and his 
Pigeons. But it was worth while; for 
Wheni in’ the end | escaped; J) found 


| vor dven maa 
=a! But Igo on for ever.’ 
1 


Tcurve, and flow 
To join the brimming river, 
come, and en may KO, 


“Yes, men may comeand go,’’ 
> mused Laurence Aylmer, “‘and all 
'these folk are gone; all gone. Ed- 

mund is dead, and talkative old Philip 
| is dead; and James and Katie are far 
jaway in Australia. All are gone,”” 
‘and he sighed and was silent. 

Suddenly, looking up, he, saw a 
'maiden waiting to cross the stile; a 
} girl with bashful azure eyes and chest- 
nut hair, the very image of Katie 
Willows. 

“Are you from the farm?’ "he asked 
her in surprise. ““What do they call 


you 

““Katie Willows,” she replied. 

“No!"’ cried Laurence Aylmer: 
‘hy you seem to be the ghost of one 
who bore your name, in these very 
meadows twenty years ago.”” 
‘ “Have you not heard?” said Katie. 
* “We came back and bought the farm, 
my mother's old home. Am Iso like 
her? Sir, did you know her in the 
dear old days she loves to talk of? 
You will . come. Oh, 
come in!’ So Laurence Aylmer 
found his friends again. 


What 256,000,000 Birds Eat 


Kansas has a bird population of 
256,000,000, according to George 
Blair, of Mulvane, in a paper publish- 
ed by the State Horticuitural Society. 
And these 256,000,000 birds every 
year eat enough insects to fill 480 
trains of fifty box cars cach—24,000 
cars on aminimum weight of 24,000 
poundsto the car. “Uhese insect trains 
would be long enough to reach from 
Oklahomato Nebraska. Blair figures 
that the birds of Kansas every year eat 
576,000,000 pounds of insects. 

“Insect eating birds consume on a 
conservative estinate 100 insects a 
day,"* ys Blair. “Kansas birds 
devour 25,000,000 every day from 
May to September, inclusi For 
the 150 days they consume $2,000,000 
bushels of insects, on the basis that it 
akes about 120,000 average-sized in- 
ts to fill a bushel measure. **— 
UCCESS, 


Thank You Dad 
Thank you, dad, for the 
that made my education possil 

‘Thank you, dad, for the care 


If-denial 


| 3 and 
j comfort given me when | was too 
| young to look after myseif. 
| Thank you, dad, for the books you 
| loaned me, for the many answers to 
my questions, for your counsel. 
Thank you, dad, for the coppers, 
j nickels, and dimes you gave me before 
Twas big enough to carn my own 
pocket-money. 
Thank you, dad, for your upbuild- 
| ing, splendid. high ideals. 
| Thank you, dad, for guiding me 
when I thought that I knew ital. 


- | Thank you, dad, for the lickings 


gave me when | deserved them. 
hank you, dad. 


yi 


How Birds are Useful to Men 


The native birds are one of our 
nation’s most valuable assets. Destroy 
them, and in a comparatively few 
years the insects will have multiplied 
to such an extent that trees will be 
denuded of their foli plants will 
cease to thrive and crops cannot be 
raised. It has been found, by ob- 
servation and dissection, that a Cuckoo. 


* several areas; I find that in Massa- 


consumes dailyfrom 50 to 400 -cater-_ 
pillars or their equivalent, while a 
chickadee will cat from 200 to 500 
insects,-or up to 4000 insect or worm 


eggs. 100 insects a day is a conserva- dead 
, tive estimate of the quantity, 


individual insectivorous bird. 
orale estimating the birds in 


chusetts, there are not less than five 
insect-cating birds per acre. Thus 
this state with its 8000 square miles has 
a useful bird population of not less 
than 25,000,000, which for each day's 
fare, requires the enormous total of 
2,560,000,000 insects. ‘That such 
figures can be expressed in terms 
better understood it has been computed 
that about 120,000 average insects fill 
a bushel measure. This means that 
the daily consumption, of chiefly 
obnoxious\insects, in Massachusetts is 
21,000 bushels. The estimate is good 
for about five months in the year, 
May to September, inclusi during 
the remainder of the year, the insects, 
eggs, and larvae destroyed by our 
Winter, late Fall and early Spring 
migrants will be equivalent to nearly 
half this quantity. It is the duty and 
should be the pleasure of every citizen 
to do all in his or lier power to protect 
these valuable creatures, and to en- 
courage them to remain about our 
homes. —Chester A. Reed. 


The Boy and she Squirrel 


As | was going to school one 
morning, a squirrel ran into its hole 
inthe path before me. Now here 
was a chance for fun. As there was 
a stream just at hand, | determined to 
pour water into the hole tillit should 
be full, and so force the squirrel up in 
order that I might kill him. 

I got a bucket from beside a sugar- 
maple and began to pour water into 
the hole. In a short time Ih the 
squirrel trying to get up, and said: “Ah 
my fellow, I shall soon have you out 
now.”" 

Justthen [ heard a voice behind me: 
“Well, my boy, what have you gotin 
there? T turned and saw one of my 
neighbours, a good old man with long 
white locks, who had seen sixty win- 
ters. 

“Why,” said 1, “TL have a ground 
squirrel in here, and am going to 
drown him out.” 

“John,’” said he “when I was a 
boy, more than fifty years ago, 1 was 
engaged one day, just as you are, 
drowning a ground squirrel; and an 
old man like me came along, and said 
tome: “You are a little boy; now, 
if you were down in a_ narrow hole 
like that, and 1 should come along 
and pour water down on you to drow: 
you, would not you think I was cruei 
God made that little squirre! 
is reet to him is 
why will you torture to death a_ little 
innocent creature that God has made? 
He said: “‘I have never forgotte 
and never shall. I never have 
any harmless creature for fun since. 
Now, my dear boy, | want you to 
bear this in mind while you live, and 
when tempted to kill any poor litle 
animal or bird, remember that God 
does not ailow us to kill His creatures 
for fun.” 

That was fony years ago, but! 
have not forgotten what the old man 
sai 


The King and the Two Mothers 


“In old, old fimes, many hundreds 
of years ago, kings were the judges, 
and to them came the people who had 
disputes to be settled. If a king were 
not wise and good, it was a sad thing 
for his people, fer then they could not 
yet justice, 

In those far-off days there lived 
king called Solomon. So wise was he, 
and so good, that his fame went beyond 


that, 
difor ages; the story.ot hi 
and his Iness isstill told in our own 
day. Not only was he better than any 
other king who reigned in his time, 
but he was wiser than most kings who 
have lived since. 

One day there was a dispute between 
two women as to which of them was 
the mother of a certain young child, 
Each claimed the baby as her own. 

To King Solomon came the two, 

that he might settle the dispute and de- 
cide which should have the child. 
Each told her story, and each made so 
plain a case that none of the people 
who stood by could decide which of 
the women was the true mother. 
Neither could the king, by their tales, 
for each one offset che other. 
But the wise king could read the 
heart of a mother, and he thought: 
““Thave heard their tongues speak, 
now I will ask a question of their 
hearts.” 

So he gravely said: “‘ I have as yet 
not been able to decide which should 
have the child. What say you; shall 
I not have him cut into two equal 
parts, giving each of you a half of 
him?” 

One of the woman answered: 
** Yea, great King, if 1 may not have 
the child, give me one-half; for | 
would not that this other woman 
should have him,’ * 

But the other said: “* O King, | 
pray thee, harm not the child! If | 
may not take him to my heart, | 
would rather that she should have him 
than that he should be cut in twain 
Give him to her, and I will mourn my 
loss, but will rejoice that the child 
liveth.” S 

‘Then the king said: “* Veril 
true mother’s heart hath spoken | 
thy tongue. “Take thou the infant 
And to the first he said: “ Get thee 
out of my sight; thou art not the mo- 
ther of the child. 
—Lights To Literature 


8, wisdom 


Learn More Than is Necessary 

A young business man was assistant 
tothe president of an automobile fac- 
tory. ‘The directors were one day dis- 
cussing the issuing of some new stock 
They called the young man in to 
answer a question that puzzled them 

“Will itbe necessary,”’ the president 
said, “* for us, in issuing this new 
stock, to mark the stock certificates 
* Series BY?"* 
‘It will not,” said he and returned 
to his work. 

W. B. Forbush tells us what happe» 
ed, then, as follows 
Some of the directors were sure 


-such an easy answer must be wrong. 


and so they called up a trust company. 
whose daily dealings were with com- 
panies and business of this class. “Ihe 
clerk told them that the answer wis 
incorrect. QOver-night, however, the 
clerk looked the matter up, and the 
next day reversed his own decisiot: 

“ How did you happen to know 
the answer, I asked my friend, 
when it was not directly in your line 


of business, and why was this man 
wrong whose business it wast? 
know 

ry 


try to know a 
litle more than T have to, and he 
doesn't,” was his terse answer. 
—Sel. 


“Time was, ts past; thou canst not it 
recall, 

‘Time is, thou hast; employ the portion 
small. 


‘Time future, is not and may never be: 


‘Time present is the only time for — 


thee.” 


~ : 
Miss Carrot’s Ciass 

—On March 7th St. Pats played 
their last game against the ‘Tigers. 
‘The St. Pats won by the score of 3 to 1. 
The St. Pats won the championship 
in the O. S. D. League. We feel 
very proud of the St. Pats. Melville 
Rourke played very well, All the 
teams played very hard during the 
winter and everyone enjoyed the 
games. We congratulate the St. Pats 
for winning the school championship. 

—Gervais Boileau. 

—Do you remember Miss Annie 
Blake? She was a supervisor at the 
QO. S.°D. for many years. About 
three years ago she and Miss Mary 
Fletcher left the school and went to 
live in Kingston. Yesterday morning 
we heard that Miss Blake died. We 
all feel very sorry. We know that 
Miss Fletcher will be very lonesome 
now. Many of the deaf people in 
Ontario will remember Miss Blake 
and will feel very much grieved to read 
of herdeath.—Doris Mabel Wenzel. 

—I am going to tell about my birth- 
day on March 7th. I received a box 
ton my mother and one from Mrs. 
McLean a week ago last Saturday 
d I was very glad to get them from 
them. I thankthem much for their 
kindness in remembering my birth- 
day. [also received a letter with two 
dollars for my birthday. 1 gave the 
money to Miss Deannard and she 
bought cake and ice-cream for me 
for my birthday party which I had iast 
‘Tuesday night in the dining-room. 

[ invited Jean Garvin, Irene Stoner, 
Ellen Donovan, Gladys Holt and the 
pupils of myc hada lovely 
birthday cake and ice-cream. There 
Were sixteen candles on the cake. It 
looked pretty. We enjoyed the party 
very much. The pupils thought that 
it was very kind of me to invite them. 
‘They thanked me very much. W 
had a grand time —Audrey Pittaw 

—Two weeks ago last Saturday we 
had our annual hike to the woods. 
The weather was bright and mild. 
Early in the morning everyone was 
busy getting ready for the outing. 

Mr. Spanner, Mr. Burrell a 
Lally walked with the boys. 
Deannard, Miss Ford, Miss 
Miss Sinnott and Miss Coffey drove 


inthe two sleighs with the girls. “They 
drove on the bay because there was no 
snow on the roads. We left the 


school about 10 o’clock and reached 
the woods about 10.30 o'clock. Mr. 
Burrell and Mr. Spanner made a fire. 
‘They cooked hot-dogs. Mr. Boyd 
cooked eggs and heated the beans and 
coffee. 

We went to a high hill and rolled 
down, We threw snowballs at one 
another, Wehad lots of fun. At 
twelve o'clock the teachers served the 
eats tous. » We were very hungry and 
enjoyed the eats very much. Weate 
and ate and ate. 

After dinner Mr. Spanner and some 
pupils took our picture. We hope 
that they will be good. — After a while 
about 


lock. Weenjoy 3 
much. George Herbert Windsor. 

+f would Tike tell about St Patrick 
St. Patrick was a very holy man, He 
ived about one thousand six hundred 
years ago. He born in’ France. 
His birthday was March seventeenth 
His parents were very rich and lived in 
4 beautiful home. 

One day when Patrick was about 
SIXteen irs old, some pirates came 
and stole him from his hom: ‘They 
took him a large ship far away to Ire: 
lind where had to work ve 
watching sheep. He felt very fc 
tor his parents and home. He stayed 
in ind for six years. “Then a ship 
‘ame and took him back to France. 


hard 


He studied for 
a bishop. 

When Patrick was about sixty years 
old, he went back to Ireland. He 
lovedthe Irish people and wanted to 
teach them about God. The Irish 
people loved to listen to him and they 
believed all he told them about God. 
Patrick picked up a shamrock to explain 
about three Persons in God. Ever 
since then the Irish love the shamrock 
and St. Patrick. People wear sham- 
rocks on March seventeenth every year 
because they remember St. Patrick. 
—Harvey Henderson 

—Once upon a time there two it- 
tle mice. They were called Titty 
Mouse andVatty Mouse. ‘They lived 
together in alittle house. One even- 
ing they felt very hungry and went out 
to find something for their supper. 
‘They found two bags of meal. They 
each made a pudding for supper. They 
putthem on the stove. ‘Titty Mouse 
upset her pudding and killed herself. 
Tatty Mouse sat down on a stool and 
cried because Titty was dead. 

‘The stool asked “Vanty why it wept. 
‘Tatty told the stool that Titty was dead 
and so it wept. ‘Then the stool told 
“Tatty that it would hop. So the stool 
hopped. 

The broom asked the stool why it 
hopped. “The stool told the broom 
that ‘Titty was dead and “Tatty wept 
and so it hopped. “Then the broom 
told the stool’ that it would sweep. 
So the broom swept. 

The door saw the broom sweep 
and asked the broom why it did so. 
‘The broom told the door that “ 
was dead and Tatty wept and the stool 
hopped and so it swept. ‘Then the 
door told the broom that it would 
slam. So the door slammed. 
he window heard the door slam 
and asked the door why it did so. 
The door told the window that Tiny 
was dead and “Vatty wept and the 
stool hopped and the broom swept and 
so itslammed. Then the window told 
the door that it would rattle. So the 
window rattled. 

The old bench heard the window 
rattle and it asked the window why it 
did so. “The window told the old 
bench that Titty was dead and Tatty 
wept and the stool hopped and 
the broom swept and the door slamm- 
ed and so it rattled. Then the old 
bench told the window that it would 
run around the house. So the old 
bench ran around the house. 

‘The ax saw the old bench run a 
round the house and asked the bench 
why it did so. The bench told the 
ax that Titty was dead and “Tatty wept 
and the stool hopped and the broom 
swept and the door slammed and the 
window rattled and so it ran around 
the house. Then the ax told the bench 
that it would cut. So the ax cut 

The old tree heard the ax_cut and 
asked the ax why it did so. The ax 
told the old tree that Titty was dead 
and Tatty wept and the stool hopped 
and the broom swept and the the door 
slammed and the window rattled and 
the old bench ran around the house 
and soitcut. “Then the old tree told 
the ax that it wonld fall. So the old 
tree fell and it broke the heuse the 
stool, the broom, the doors the window 
the bench and the ax.) The noise 
frightened “Vatty Mouse. he ran 
away and never came back again 


Alonzo Wood 


Many years and he 


Miss Deannarn’s Cass 


—King Arthur was a British king 
who lived in the sixth centu He 
very brave knight. hen he 


aby, he was stolen away /by a 
nod knight. His father was the king 
of Cornwall. When Arthur grew up, 
he became a very wise andl? strong 
man, He wore a suit of beautiful 
armour. When his fatherdied, many 
knights wanted to be king of Britain. 


They aoe with one another about 


it but the Archbishop of Canterbury th 


came and he told all the knights to 
come to Londontoachurchyard. He 
told them that there was a large stone in 
the churchyard and an anvil in the 
stone and there was a sword in the 
anvil. There was a message written 
in gold on the stone, ‘‘Whoever pul- 
leth this sword out of this stone shall 
be the king of Britain.’’ All the 
knights tried to pull it out but none of 
them could doit. When Arthur came 
into the churchyard, -he Saw the sword 
in the stone and he pulled it out easily 
so he was made king of Britain. He 
was crowned. 

After King Arthur became king of 
Britain, he fought many battles against 
the Saxons and won twelve of them. 

King Arthur was killed by a nephew 
who had rebelled against him. When 
King Arthur was killed, the people 
were very sad because he had been 
very wise and brave. He ruled the 
country very well. The people loved 
n, because he was such a good 
may Jette. 

William was the ruler of a 
provincein France, named Norman- 
dy. His cousin was Edward, King 
of England. Edward promised Will- 
iam that after his death, William 
should be king of England. The people 
of England didn’t want William for 
their king, so they chose another king, 
named Harold. Horold was a very 
tall, strong man. ‘The people loved 
him very much. They wanted him 
fortheir king. William gathered a 
Jarge army and went over to England 
in boats, across the English Channel 
and defeated and killed Harold in the 
Bartle of Hastings in 1066. The 
people felt very sad that Harold was 


killed. William became king of 
England and ruled for twe 
years. He compiled a book called 


the Domesday Book which contained 
an account of all the people and lands 
in England. He also caused a bell to 
be rung every evening at eight o’ clock 
as a signal that all fires were to be put 
out. Itwas “ The Curfew Bell.” 
William was very fond of hunting and 
and he took some of the houses and 
lands of the English people, and gave 


them to his Norman knights and 
soldi He made a_ large forest 
called ** The New Forest." He was 
a great warrior and fought many 


battles. Lanfranc, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was his friend and advi: 
He was born in Italy. —Lewis Mali 
sky 
ie 


ck we assembled to see 
some pict i The pictures 
were about ““Alice in Wonderland.” 
Miss Deannard told the story of this 
We enjoyed seeing the pictures 
The other day we went to see some 
other pictures. hey were about 
“Vhe Pied Piper.” I think the 
story is funny. Miss Deannard ex- 
plained the story. We enjoyed the 
pictures very much. —Helen McNish. 
I would like to tell you my news. 
I received a letter from home last 
Wednesda My family told me that 
they may come to see me at Easter. 
I shall be glad to see them aga 
They will come here in my father's 
auto. | hope that they will arrive 
safely 

Some teachers invited three Gases 
toa poverty party on St Patrick's 
night. We started at Sp.m. We 
played some games and liked them 
verymuch. We wore very old dresses 
for our poverty party. We had a 
yood lunch and a good time We 
said “Good Night” to the teachers 
and thanked th much for a 
pleasant evening. reida Ducker. 
—Oh, the spring is coming very socn. 
‘The poor winter will soon be gone. 
1 think the boys and girls will miss the 
winter sports. We are glad the 
spring ts com though. “There are 


Vel 


Lo) 


beautiful colored birds that come in 
je spring. We have seen only rob- 
ins and crows but we hope that we 
shall see other birds soon. 
We hope that we shall have abetter 
time this year than last year.—Nellie 
A. Laughlin. 


—I am going to tell you about our 
hike to the woods last Mar. 7th. At 
ten o'clock we got ready and put on 
our warm clothes. Then we girls 
rode on a sleigh up the bay to the 
woods and the boys walked along the 
Trent Road. The girls rode on the 
bay an account of there being no snow 
on the road. We could not play with 
toboggans on the hill on account of 
there being very little snow. There 
were also dangerous ice blocks there, 
$o we all stayed and played with the 
other pupils fter awhile, some 
teachers called us'to dinner and we all 
lined up. Our dinner consisted of 
hot dogs with buns, cakes, beans, 
pickles, cheese, eggs, biscuits, peach 
pies and coffee. “They tasted very 
good as we were very hungry. 

After dinner Mr. Spanner and some 
boys took many pictures of us. 

Some pupils walked around the 
woods to look for some wolves’, foxes’ , 
rabbits’ and other animals’ tracks. The 
others played with the ice on the 
creek. 

About two o'clock the teachers call- 
ed us to go home and we walked cast 
to the school. My feet got very wet 
so | changed my, clothes and went 
straight to bath. We had a jolly time 
on the hike to the woods but I think 
that last year was better than this year 
because we did not play with tobog- 
gans this year. —Caroline J. Buchan. 


—lI am going to tell about “How 
Mabel Saved Her Kitten.”* 

John was a bad boy and sometimes 
very cruel. He was very fond of 
sing kittens and other small animals. 

One day John was walking along 
the sidewalk and saw a cat under a 
fence. He caught it and put it into a 
bag. He intended to drown it but 
el ran to John and told him that 
he a wicked boy and that it was 
her kitty. John did not_notice her. 
He was a rude boy anddid not care for 
Mabel. He threw her kitty into the 
water. Mabel did not want her kitty 
to be drowned so she ran up the bank 
a little way and seized it. She fell in- 
td a deep hole in the river which she 
had not seen. She wasalmost drown- 
ed inthe water. Another boy came 
along and pulled her out of the water. 
She saved her kitten. —Jean Margaret 
Garvin. 


—lI am going to tell you about a 


surprise party. Avis Smith's class- 
mates loved her dearly. She was: 
beautiful. 


One morning when she went to 
school, Nellie and Agnes talked with 
each other about Avis’ birthday. 
When Avis went to them, they stop- 
ped talking. When school finished, 
Avis went home and she told her mo- 
ther about Nellie and Agnes. Her 
mother told Avis that they had a seeret 
perhaps. 

The next day Nellie and Agnes 
chatted with each other again. Avis 
asked Nellie if she would like to play 
with her after school. — Nellie told her 
that she would not. Avis went home. 
Her mother told her that her aunt had 
invited her to a tea party from five to 
seven o'clock. She went to her 
aunt's hor 

When Avis came back home, she 
opened the door and saw her class- 
mates.  Shé was very much surprised 
that Nellie and Agnes had kept their 
secret so well. hey gave her some 
lunch. Then they 
play some games. “They went 
home at 10 p.m. They had a good 
time. —Nettic Wall. 
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James Freeman Clarke says: 
“When I consider what books have 
done for the world, and what they are 
doing, how they keep up our hope, 
awaken new Courage and faith, soothe 
pain, give an ideal life to those whose 
hours are cold and hard, bind together 
distant ages and foreign lands, create 
new worlds of beauty, bring down 
truth from heaven; | give eternal 
blessings for this gift, and thank God 
for books.” 


We hear a great deal these days 
about the decadence of religious in- 
terest in America, and the decline in 
church attendance. Bur the facts tell 
adifferentstory. Onan average there 
isone new church dedicated every day 
in the United States, while a careful 
census recently taken shows a gain of 
nearly 700,000 church communicants 
inthe past year. ‘This brings the total 
church membership of that country up 
to46, 162,210. Since 1894, while the 
population of the United States shows a 
gain of 80 percent, there has been an 
increase of 130 per cent in church 
membership. So once again the 
croakers croak in vai 


In looking through a copy of the 
Annals ten or eleven years gid, we 
found an article on’ reading, in which 
the writer speaks of a young hearing 
girl being fond of “The Secret Gar- 
den” by Mrs. Burnett and **Polly of 
the Hospital Staff" by Miss Gowd, 
and asks at what age, if ever, adeaf 
child would be able to apprec:ate works 
of this kind If that query reflects an 
actual condition then exi » the 
work of educating the deaf has travelled 
far since that time. All normal deaf 
pupils in the senior grades can read, 
and appreciate, not only such books as 
these, but books of all kinds that 
hearing children like to read, whether 
fiction, history, travel, or other literary 
works. 


‘The Superintendent has just received 
two letters which are very different in 
tone. One is full of appreciation and 
good will, tne other is full of criticism 
and fault finding. The difference in 
the letters about represents the differ- 
ence in the two boys concerning whom 
they were written. Neither one was 
much of a_surpri: A wise son 
maketh a glad fathe 


—Silent Hoosier. 

All superintendents have experien- 
ces similar to this. We do our best 
to educate our pupils, making the most 
of the material sent us. But we can’t 
supply intellectual faculties and can’t 
always provide energy or ambition or 
good disposition, though we try to instil 
these. We seldom get complaints 
about pupils, but when we do it is 
generally from parents of pupils who 
are deficient 


Whar isthe most impo 
in teaching the deaf? “This question 
is often asked. Miss Peet of the 
College faculty is quoted as answering 
it without any hesitancy, “Language.” 


int problem 


‘ punctuation, taken from “The Writer’s 


used. ms 

We have talked language, and every 
effort has been made to raise the stan- 
dard in language teaching. and much 
has been done. The language 
by our pupils today is much better than 
ever before, but much remains to be 
done: We must set ahigher standard 
of language teaching. Pupils must be 
impressed with the fact that only abso- 
lutely correct language will be accept- 
ed by any department of the school. 
Use English, spoken, spelled or wr 
ten to the pupil on all occasions, and 
require the same from him.—Rocky 
Mountain Leader. 


Why is it that so many of the pupils 
persist in writing ‘‘after awhile,” in- 
stead of after a while? Are we teachers 
to blame to some extent? Awhile is 
an adverb and an adverb cannot be the 
-object of a preposition. Another error 
we come across very frequently is ‘‘al- 
right’’ instead of all right. There is 
no such word as alright in the’English 
language. Another persistent error is 
the placing of the word “‘only’” in the 
wrong position —a mistake very, very 
often made by even well-educated 
writers and speakers, but which seems 
to us inexplicable and inexcusable, since 
the proper position is obvious. Only, 
whichis bothan adverband an adjec- 
tive, should always be placed next to 
the word or phrase that it modifies. 
For instance one of the pupils, when 
asked how many stories previously 
named she had read, replied *‘I have 
only read one of them.”’ Here only 
must be an adverb modifying read and 
what sense is there in that?’’ She 
meant of course that she hadtead only 
one of them. The misuse of this 
word is, as stated above, an error very 
often made by even well-educated 
people and in this respect is in a select 
class with that other almost universal 
error among even highly cducated 
people, enthusiism, there being no such 
word in the language. 

When it comes toa question of 
punctuation we are no longer on 
stable ground, for there is no accepted 
standard to appeal to. Here every 
man seems to be a law unto himself. 
Some writers stick commas into every 
possible nook and cranny of a sentence, 
others, like lawyers, omit them almost 
entirely. “The middle course is best, 
but any method should be intelligently 
used. It is becoming more and more 
the practice to use commas very spar- 


ingly. It is better tohave too few 
than too many. What is the sense, 
for instance, of the commia in this sen- 


tence: “Last eve 
picture show.”* 
There is one rule of punctuation, 
however, so perfectly obvious and 
necessary, that there is no excuse for 
its non-observance. ‘This is, that there 
must be a comma both before 
after an explanatory or appositiv 
phrase between the subject and verb; 
yet some people persist in omitting 
the one after the phrase, which mak: 


rg, | went to a 


the sentence logically ridiculous. For 
example: “John Brown. aduate 
of our School died last week. Here 


graduate is the subject of the verb, 
and John Brown is left up in 
the air. We mention his name, then 
say no more about him, then go on to 
say that a graduate-of our Schorl died 
last week. What is meant is — that 
“John Brown, a graduate of our 
School, died last week.” “Vo our 
mind itis an inexcusable mistake 10 
leave out the second comma. Here 
the commas are equivalent to paren- 
theses, and it would be just as had an 


> sive little: 


used by misplaced or unplaced commas, 


error to leave out one of a pair of paren- | or the opposite way. Which 
theses, as one of these commas. way are you heading?— Ohio Chron, 

_ We add the following article on Sot es b 
News of The Deaf. 

A very delightful social was‘held' on 
the 10th instin the parlors of the Timo. 
use may in a “‘ powerful lot. of | thy Eaton Memorial Church, when the — 
trouble.”” For generations school teach- | members of the women's and. men's _ 
ers have entertained us with examples | bible classes of thatchurch entertained 
of ridiculous ionsense produced | members of the Toronto Evangelical. | 
Church forthe Deaf. About one hun. 
butone sin of commission has not | dred and fifty deaf were present. Rey, 
been widely dwelt upon —the way | Trevor D: ies gave the visitors a shor. 
in which the needless use of commas ' address of welcome, which was inter. 
slows up style. A charming piece of | preted by Mrs. Bryne. The pictures, 
English often owesits pleasing qualities bowling, puzzles and other games | 
to a certain flowing movement that | provided for their amusement were | 
makes the use of punctuation marks throughly enjoyed by the visitors, 
unnecessary. Therefore when we especially the one game in which large 
come upon a style that bristles with green and pink cards with asingle letter 
commas as the\result of the free use on them were distributed to two bodies | 
ot parenthetical| expressions, the mind of peaple and when a word was written 
halts and limps along with nothing of out in full on the blackboard, persons 
enjoyment in the process Certainly possessing the cards with the necessary 
the purpose of these words is not to letters of that word must go to the 
condemn the reasonable use of the front and in~assembling, they form 
comma, but only its punctilious inser- the spelled word, thus giving fun and 
tion in accordance with form rather excitement to all. A group of girls— 
than with the needs of the thought. Marion Powell, Evelyn Hazlitt, Mrs. 
For instance, of what value can the Grooms, Doris Narren, Margaret 
» signed the 
:'*He did this, in the first hymn ‘‘Simply Trusting Every Day” 
“He boughtanew machine, and Annabel Thomson signed “Near 
and, within a very short time, he had er My Godto Thee,"* Atthe close of 
no difficulty in learning to manage it."’ the iz a substantial luncheon was | 
True enough, examples of this sort served, after which Mr. J. Shilton 
are not what might be called stylistic, thanked the Eaton Memorial people 
and therefore make no large demands for the excellent entertainment. 
upon our appreciation for charm, but Mr. Ryan of Woodstock was the 
ay serve to illustrate how need- guest of Mr. and Mrs, Wm. MacKay 
to thrust in commas whenthe for a week after he attended the 
natural How of the sentence calls for quet. | We believe that he was de 
none."” tired when he got home after his stren- 
uous week, ashe was invited every- 
where. 

Mr. Howard Lloyd brought out a 
car load of friends from: Brantford to 
swell the number at the quiet, 
Mr. Joshua Lloyd came to join his 
wife, who had been staying with her 
in-law and daughter Mr. and Mrs, 
E. Bowman, for the week end. 

We are sorry to hear that Mr. Flynn 
is illin St. Michael’s Hospital. He 
has been bothered with a bad cough for 
along time. We hope for his: carly 
recovery. 

A surprise birthday party was pre- 
red for Margaret Golds on the 1th 


Monthly.’” 
: ‘comma seems like an inoffen- 
but its absence or over- 


comma be in such sentences as the Golds and Mrs. Doy! 
follo 


The Open-Minded Man 

‘The first qualification of a teacher 
is that he be a learner. “The open- 
minded man is a learning, a_ growing 
man. Hisbackground of information 
is being constantly enlarged. It is 
impossible for him to live in a_ little, 
narrow, antiquated world. Nor will 
he be content with any but the best 
methods of work. He will know how 
others are proceeding and what skill- 
ed workmen recommend. He is ver- 
satile and resourceful. No ruts for 
him. Out of his storehouse day 
by day he “‘bringeth forth things new 
and old.” 

His opposite is the conceited man, 
dogmatic, self-satished. Some one 'f 
has said that egotism is simply the cribe her surprise when she met the 
result of arrested development; that crowd in the hall on her going out for 
it is characterstic of adolescence, the * Walk. Riddles on flowers and se- 
age of self-discovery, to set a dis- | veral games were enjoyed by every 
proportionate value on its own words “one and they Were treated to a large 
and actions, and that the egotist is one | #fee" cake with candles on, and sund= 
who stopped growing in the ‘‘swell- | hes and cocoa. Several nice uifts 
head’? period. Whether this be the , Wefe showered on Margaret. 
correct psychological analysis. of the}, On Friday evening, March 6h, a 
phenomenon or not, it certain’. that large number gathered at the hom: of 
the self-sati self-congratulatory Mr. and Mrs. Alex. Buchan in honor 
man will move in narrowing channels, | Of Mrs. Wedderburn’s and Mrs. Kin- 
Only once ina generation ora hund- dree’s birthdays. The evening was 
ced years does there arise aman whose | spent wonderfully in new: games hich 
genius is so great that he can think | brought great fun, after which a gener- 
broadly and deeply“and at the same | CUS lunch was served. Bag 
time retain his egotism—G. O, | The twenty-sixth annual Bible Con- 
Shugart, in Sunday School Magazine. | ference will be held from April |0h 

| io. ay a lars assembly Js exe 
5 5 fed, To the outsiders of the city. 
Which Way Are You Heading? is assured that many homes are ope! 

It’s a sure thing that your’ re moving ; at Which they are welcome. 

in one of two-directions, forward or | urday evening, March 21st, the 


backward. jembers of the Brigden Club were 
In your case,which is it? Ask your- 


 emertained to a lecture on Earl 
rby Mr. Roberts and then 
they went into another room where 
‘they found shadowgraphs ready for 
“them and they caused great fun_and 
laughter. | Messrs. Hazlittand Elliott 
were wonderful actors and they de 
serve the high praises given them for 
their hard work to entertain ts 
Most of us look forward to another 
shadowgraph show in the near future 
—The Torontonad 


Rar 


If you're loafing, fooling away a 
your leisure hours, frittering away your 
opportunities, wasting all your brain 
power on nonsense and frivolity, then 
youarebackingup. “That's dead sure. 

In this world no man or woman 
stands still. Everybody moves forward 


We heard wit much regret of the 
death of Miss Annie Blake a few 
days ago in Kingston Hospital, Miss 
Blake was for over thirty years a 


valued and efficient attendant at this | R 


School and eniores the esteem and 
good will of all the staff and was well 
liked by the pupil&, She retired from 
active service several years ago.and has 
since resided in Kitigston. 
‘Through the courtesy of Major 
Patten of the Provilicial Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau, we Were able to. present 
cry fine film program on March 
“The Romance of Huronia,”” 
of the bureau's historical films, 
was illustrative of Canadian History of 
the time of Champlain, being based on 
the historical pageant recently shown at 
Penctang. “*Good Form in Athletics’” 
© took well, particularly with the boys. 
a film different from what 
usually shown, and we hope 
we may get some more of the same 
type in each program, The boys 
are leaders 
“Ottawa, 


ip! 
most artistically filmed pictures we 
have ever shown here. ‘The beauties 
ofthe capital city were excellently 
shown. “‘Ice’’ an instructive film show- 
ing ice cutting, packing, storage and 
use, completed the program. 
: jan Birds’? was an mterest- 
ing illustrated lecture given by Mi: 
Deannard to all the School about two 
s ago. The birds were th 
© commonly found in Eastern Cai 
and f. to our senior boys and girls, | 
The slides were splendid ones and Miss | 
Deannard gave an interesting explana- 
tion and talk regarding cach bird. 
{ Mice in Wonderland,”’ an illustrat- 
ed talk, given by Miss Deannard last 
q greatly enjoyed by all the 
Some of the pupils have read 


pupils, 


the story and many others are now 
asking for the book. 
Mr. Spanner was right on the 


ground with his camera, the day of the 
hike He secured some very fine 
Tictures of the crowd around the camp 
fre ond different snaps of various 
troupsenjoying the famous “‘hike™” 
June r. Spannermade some good 
lantern slides from the better prints and 
they le agreat hit with the children. 
er slide that brought hearty ap- 
plaus: was a brand new one of our 
acti’: siperintendent, Mr. J. W. 
Pear ‘The poverty party provided 
| two more slides made from light 
pictues taken on that occasion. We 
have managed to build up a small lib- 
tary of sli illustrative of various 
h and of the school plant 
- . The committee on pany duty dur.ny 
March were Mr. Campbell, Misses 
Cass, Coulter, James: and Simmons 
} On \arch the seventeenth, they. invit- 
_Sdthe pupils of the three senior classes 
andthe staff fo a “*Povery Pany” 
held in the indergarten room. 
When the guests anda queer sort 
of people they Were—assembled, they 
> Were metby Mr. and Mrs. O7 Malley. 
| Miss Simons took this part or rather 
| these parts and the clever idea made a 
big hit with the crowd and started the 
“Hing off right, 
on the worst dresses and 
they could find until all looked like 
Manips ind beggars. 


> | and a 


The crowd certain- 3 


high 
437, while for the O.S D. Miss 


- Ford was the best pertormer with 387. 


Mr. Spanner took two flashlight 
Photograghs, one of the king and 
queen and one of their ragged but hap- 
py subjects. 

Ty bandit 


wo naughty 
Rourke and Gordon 
the ladies of the crowd gi up one 
shoe and they then piled all the shoes 
in the centre of the floor. Then their 
tramp crew, cach taking a shoe, found 
the owner, and conducted their lady to 
supper. ‘The supper consisted of a 
cube of bread and cup of water. But 
when that was finished a real treat, in 
the way of was in store for 
the crowd. No one could doubt that 
the evening had been an enjoyable one 
nor doubt the sincerity of the thanks 
ed by all for the clever and 
enjoyable time given them. 

A few days ago we were able to 
make use of four fine films loaned to 
us by the Canadian Gov 
tion Pic 
Sunshin 
scenic film of V 


Melville 


Arthur Conan Doyle. “The sub-titles 
of the picture are from the poem and 


ple Time 
an indust 


turesque settings and the story of 
pple industry in this romantic 


ing in 
¢ manner with the life and trai 
ing of cadets at the ic R 

Military College at Kings 
Bowne 

hursday, Marchthe twelfth, 
S.D. and Breezes met in their 
league fixture and the Breezes retained 


of the three games, The O. 
started right out and took an early 
of 93 pins in the first game and 
to this in the second game but were 
beaten in the last game. Both teams 
were only rolling four players each. 
Miss Snell of the Breezes was the high 
lady of-the evening with 196 and 450. 


O.S.D. 
Miss Blakely 142. 114 
Miss Sinnott 117-151 
Miss Ford 123 137 
Miss Simmons 164 119 
‘Total 
Breezts 
Miss Chown 126 78 
Miss Brandon 113) 111 
Miss Snell 149 105 
Mrs. Doyle 65 99 
Total 1356 
Wednesday night, March — the 
eighteenth, at the Y. Alleys the n= 


proved victors by 316. 


pins. : 
right in the first game and were never 
headed, winning the three games. 


The Granites took the lead. 


Granires 0.S.D. 
Mrs. Sprague 394 Miss Blakely 308 
Mrs: Rutherf'd437 Miss Ford 387 
Miss Morden 341 MissSim’ons 305 
Miss Mickel 404 Miss Ch'hill 296 
Mrs. Singer 379 Miss Aitch'n 343 

1955, 1639 
wo. ~The Ontario. | 


Announcement ~ \ ' 
St. Francis de Sales Society hereby 
take pleasure in announcing in the 
Fifth Annual Lenten Mission to be 
held from May 10 to 17, 1925 at 
Loretta Abbey Day School, 387 Bruns- 
wick Ave, Toronto. The mission 
will be given by Rev. Fr. E. J. Gehl 
of St. Francis, Wis, U.S.A. Special 
programme will be arranged. All are 
cordially invited. For information, 
please write, 
Percy A. M. Duclos, 
(25 Laughton Ave. ) Sec’ y-Treas. 


N.S.F.D Banquet 

The Toronto Division of that great 
deaf organization known under the 
name of “‘National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf’ scored another triumph 
in the line of entertainment when they 
held their first anniversary banquet and 
social on the 14th of March. Ninety 
Frats and others, including quite a 
number of visitors from out of the 
city, gathered at the Hotel Carls Rite 
at six o'clock and enjoyed y 
delicious dinner after w 
toasts Were proposed and responded to. 
President Jaffray acted as toast-master 
and handled the whole affair like 
aveteran. Mr. Groom delivered a 
neat speech in eulogy of our beloved 
King and was followed by Mr. Shilton 
with his upholding of the N.F.S.D. as 
the most excellentsociety in the inter- 
ests of the deaf of America. Mr. 
Lloyd gave a very effective talk to, the 
. Frats,"". making quite a good 
impression on his hearers. “The ladies 
were more than pleased with Mr. 
‘Verrill’s splended tribute to the fair 
sex, dwelling on their many and noble 


s virtues, which brought the banquet toa 


close and started the social programme 
for the evening. Messrs. Jaffray and 
Baskerville displayed much ingenuity 
in the way of entertaining such a large 
assembly in the same banquet room 
and kept every one present amused 
from the beginning of the social till mid- 
night. “Vhey introduced several origin- 
al and prize-winning games to the great 
enjoyment of all. They were as 
follows:- Medicine ball, nose driving 
coppers over strips of paper on the 
floor, blowing balloons over long 
strings, couples running one step and 
balloon throwing, carrying oranges: 
with an ordinary pin, balloons tied to 
rods and used to dodge tramping feet 
etcetera. The evening was wound 
up when the huge birthday cake with 
one candle in it, which had adorned 
the centre of the head banquet table, 
was cut into generous pieces to be 
distributed among the hungry Frats 
and their friends. 
went home with the firm conviction 
that this entertainment was the best 
ever of its kind and there would be 
further good times in store for them 
from the Toronto N.F.S. D. Division. 
he Torontonian 


Toronto Evangelical Church of the Deaf 
March 18th, 1925 


Dear Friend, 

‘This, the twenty-fifty anniversary of 
our Bible Conference, which will be 
held, (D.V.) April 10th and 11th, 
in the Auditorium of the Central 
YM ., and Easter Sunday, April 
12th, inthe Toronto Bible College, 
witlbe a very special gathering in 
thanksgiving and praise to our Heaven- 


. Rutherford of the Granites was 'ly Father, for His loving 
lady of the evening with 181! these lo 


jus in the cause The beginning was 


_ continue. 


Then cvery one + 


m1 care through 
‘years. On behalf of our 
rch I wish to extend to you a 
cordial welcome to attend and assist 


made in 1900 under very humble 
circumstances and its influence among 
the deaf needs no comment. 
Personal work and instruction is a 
very essential part of our gatherings so 
let us be much in prayer over it. 

The Bible Conference has been a 
great factor in the lives of those who 
have attended; may its good influence 


There is much comfort in the 
thought that whatever degree of talent 
we may bring to the Conference, God 
gave them to us to use for His glory, 
in proclaiming the Worthof Truth and 
the Gospel of our Salvation’ 

The Bible Conference has been a 

great factor in the lives of those who 
have attended, in past years. The 
results will be known, when the 
Master Himself makes up the grand 
total. 
We have reason to humbly thank 
the Heavenly Father for the rich in- 
crease He has been so pleased to pour 
on us during the past years and the 
future is in His loving care. 

God grant that all of us who put 
our hand to this work, may do it with 
true consecration to Him that loved 
us and gave Himself for us. May the 
presence of the unseen our he 
this Conference in every part of its 
work and may all who are. privileged 
to attend be refreshed and strengthen- 
ed. We eamestly hope you will make 
an effort to attend; who knows, this 
may be your last opportunity. So 
come expecting a blessing and you will 
not go away disappointed. 

The coming of the Lord draweth 

near. hy Word is alamp unto my 
.—Psalm 119: 105. 

J. R. BYRNE, Superintendent. 
PROGRAMME 

Friday, April 10th, and Saturday, 
April 11th, Central Y.M.C.A. Audi 
torium, 40 College Street. 

Easter Sunday, April 12th, 1925, 
Toronto Bible College, 110 College 
Street. Be 

Good Friday, April 10th, 3 p.m. 
Prayer, Chairman; Hymn, Mrs. 
Averall; Lord's Prayer, W. Ellis; 
Address of Welcome, The Superi 
tendent; Addre C. Ford; Hymn, 
I E. Hazlitt; Financial Report, 
Reports of Ontario, 
Mission, F. Harris. 

Good Friday, 8 p.m. 


Prayer, 


. Mr. and M 2 
Hymn, The Choir. 
pril 1] th, 2.30. Prayer, 
Irs. Whealy; 
ille, N. Glea- 
A. Forrester, 


E. 


dow, H. W. Roberts, 
C. McLean; 
Doyh 


Hymn, Mrs. F. 


Hymn, 
rated “Vall 


‘Parable of the 
Messrs. C. A. Elliott, F. W. ~ 
. Grooms, W. H. Haz- 


itt; Hymn, The Choir. 

Easter Sunday Morning, April 12th. 
Holy Commun‘on at 9 a.m. Sunday 
Schogl Lesson at 11 am., H. J. 
Lloyd Hymn, Miss Hermon; Lunch, 
Yp.m. 

Easter Sunday, 3 p.m. Prayer, es 
Chainr Hymn, Miss Brethour; a 
Creed, joodall; Easter Sermon, 
Richards, Broadview | 
Church§ Hymn, The 
ments, 5.30 p.m. 

7 Prayer, | 
Elliot; : 


t: “The Fruits of In- ¢ 
mn, Mrs. H. Mason. | 


‘April! April! Are You Here? case you came back fom te South 
April! April! are you here? tag calmost--spring: Soon grass 
Oh, how fresh the wind is blowing! , willbe green, ‘Weshall soon pick the 
See! the sky is bri and clear, i wildflowers. 
Oh, how green the grass is growing! ese 
April! April! are you here? : Little April 
April! April! is it you? ! Funny little April - 
See how fair the flowers are springing, | Hada cloak of snow, 
Sun is warm and brooks are clear, | March had given it to her 
Oh, how glad the birds are singing! When he had to go. 
April! April! is it you? ; Laughing little April, 
eet April! are you here? One warm sunny day, = 
‘Though your smiling turn to weeping, | Playing with the febenes bright, 
Though your skies grow cold and Flung her cloak away. 
drear, Tearful little April 
Though your gentle winds are sleep-| Found her cloak again, 
ing! | Melted to a soft white cloud 
April! April! you are here !—Sel. With a fringe of rain! 


Sweeping the House Miss Churchill’: Class 

Once there was a little girl. Her I gota box. 1 got some candy, 
name was Polly. Polly lived with a | some nuts and a paper hat. —bud 
cross Old Woman. Male. 

One day the Old Woman said, 
ma Polly, sweep the house.’ 2 

1 am hungry,’’ said Polly. 

** Give me some bread. Then I will 
sweep the house.’” 

But the Old Woman would ni 

So Polly would not sweep the house. 

The Old Woman ran out of the 
door. She ran till she met a wolf. 

Then she said, “* Wolf, Wolf, 
bite Polly. Polly will not sweep the} [have a new hat anda new: cuat. 
house.” But the Wolf would not. |’ —Florence Langdon. 

The Old Woman went on till she ; ; 
meta Dog. She said, ** Dog, Dog, | I got a box. I got some candy. 
Kill Wolf! Wolf will not bite Polly. | ~Clifford Haist. 

Polly will not sweep the house The sun shines. It is not cold.— 
But the Dog would not. | Donald Crump. 


The Old Woman went on till she | ae 
3; Thursday, Mar. 19th. The sun 


meta Cat. She said, “* Cat, C ri 
shone some of the time. It was cold. 


scratch Dog! Dog will not ; . 
Wolf. Wolf will not bite Polly. ‘It was dull some the time. It was 
windy. It rained.—John Major. 


I gota box. 1 got some candy and 
an apple.—Roy Lethbridge. 


I saw five robinsto-day.—Billy Rule. 


Florence has a new dress. —Frank 
Wozcik. 


I have a new hat. I got a post 
card. —Jessic Besserman. 


Polly will not sweep the house 

But the Cat would not. | 
The Old Woman went on till she j 

met a Goose. She said, “* Goose, | “Thursday, Mar. 19th. The sun shone 

Goose, peck Cat. Cat will not scratch ‘some of the time. It was cold. It 

Dog. Dog will not kill Wolf. Wolf , was dull some of the time. It was 

will not bite Polly. Polly will not | windy, It rained. —Fred Wilson. 

Ree the house.’ Ses i 0g 

me some, corn,”’ said Ic | 

Goose, “* and I will oe the Cat. April-Fooling 


‘ | 1 April-fooled my teacher 
Sothe Old Woman gave the Goose leecinetoiheddayaniscioslt 


I got a post card. —Joffre Averall. 


some corn. 
Then the Goose ran to peck the | And this is how I did it, — 
Cat. | I minded every rule. 


‘The Cat ra scratch the Dog. | | studiedall my lesson, 
The Cat ran to scratch the Dog. Andidida'tealkror 


The Dog ran to kill the Wolf. ‘The! 
Wolf ran to bite Polly. But * Polly ; And teacher says she wishes 
Was sweeping the house. So-the Old; I'd fool her every day.—Virginia 


Woman ranto get her some bread. | Baker. 
io ess. 
April First 


April | 
April is here! = | What fun the brownies had on_ the 
Listen, a bluebird is caroling fear! first day of April! 
and sweet is the song he sings, | They played all sorts of tricks on 
s in the sunshine with folded one another. 
wings. —Rexford. | But they were very careful notto do 
ne anything unkind. 
Polly's Robin Their jokes were funny. 

One morning Polly gotawake carly. "._ “They had seen boys and girls play- 
She sat up in bed and rubbed her eyes. i7&.tricks on one another. : 
“Oh, dear, ‘“‘she saidto herself, “lam _,, 59me of the things the boys and girls 
too early. Noone is up yet. I must did were very funny, but some of them 

x were very, very unkind. 

Others were cruel. 


go to sleep again. What woke me | 
wonder.” She lay down again and ©! : 
closed her eyes. “Then she heard a | The brownies had seen them take 
sound out of doors. sat up and the lunch from a_ poor little girl's 
looked out of the window. Could ir basket and fill the basket with stones. 
be? Yes, it was! It really was! They had seen them fasten another 
There on'a tree near Pols, window POOF child's dress to her seat in school. 
satafatrobin redbreast.Pollythought When she tried to get_up her dress 
he looked straight at her. sanbad)ystorn: 
the window. Robin redbrea bad Seen themasend sayipoor 
his yellow bill and ss old white-haired grandmother on a false 
robin’” said Polly, “You wakened me. ©trand. 
1am so glad to hear y T like — [t- made nem feel very sad. 
: They felt ashamed forthose thought- 

less boys and girls. 

‘They made up their minds neverto 
play cruel or unkind jokes. 
_ When they were through with their 
ie fun they planned some pleasant sur- 

Then the robin sang He “prises for one another, and those they 
sang “Cheer up, cheerily; cheerup.”” enjoved very much. 

“Ido cheer up,” said Polly,""be- “Whe best surprise was the one plan- 


1 know 


ned : 
: s was a drive by moonlight in 


their wagon, drawn’ yen ele aoe 


They : Ea sis 

sang songs an stories. 
When they returned home another 
surprise awaited them. 

While they Saran hAchiby the cot- 
ton-tails, Blue-Coat stole away to the 
den, 

“When the brownies came in, what 
do you think they found? 


This was Blue-Coat’s surprise. 

‘When supper was over, the brown- 
ies thanked Red-Cap and Blue-Coat 
for the pleasant time these two had 
given them. 


The Rainbow Month 
A for the second month of spring, 
With name like sparkling water; 
Of rain and sunbeams on the slope, 
All rose and green and heliotrope, 
She weaves a rainbow bright with 


hope— 
April—the year’s pet daughter. 
—A. E. A. 
Spring Flowers 


How many of the boys and girls 
have seen the snowdrops and crocuses 
in front of Dr. Coughlin’s house. 
They are the first of the spring owers. 
and it makes us- happy to see them. 
‘The bright-colored crocuses should 
cheer everybody up. The little white 
snowdrops are lovely and although they 
look so delicate they are not afraid of 
the cold wi 


The Snowdrops 
“Where are the snowdrops ?"* said 
the su 
“Dead !’" said the frost, 
“ Buried and lost— 
Every one!" 


‘© A foolish answer,’? said the sun: 
“They did not dic. 
Asleep they lie— 

Every one!"’ 

“ And 1 will wake them, I, the sun, 
Into the light, 
All clad in white— 

Every one!’’—Annic Matheson. 


The— 2 
Now see if you can tell, my dear, 
What bird it is that, every year, 
Sings “‘Swe Weet—sweet— 
Very merry cheer.” 


He comes in March, when winds are 
strong, 
And snow returns to hide the earth; 
Epi puewe eelees 3 


His suit is Quaker brown and gray; 
With three dark patches at the throat. 
And yet, of all the well-dressed 
throng, 
Not one can sing so brave a song; 
Srareaa * % 


A lofty place he does not love, 
Burtsits by choice, and well at ease, 
In hedges, and in little trees 


The 2 
And we know that spring is coming, 
When we sce the bird of blue, 
And hear his song in the orchard, 
A melody old, yet new. 


Sir 2? 

~is here again. 

: for the April rain? 
Glad of it. Doesn't 


‘That the April rain carries off the 
snow, 

And coaxes out leaves to shadow his. 
nest, 

And washes his pretty red Easter vest. 


ey ‘worm into pieces and gave 
to the baby birds 


‘Two litle birds once did their ty 
to make themselves a cosy nest, 
laid some sticks and straws aci 
then they put some hair and 
them, When the nest at last wate ig 
they put an egg init. Next dayq 
putin another, th eggs were bry 
with specks of blue. And when# 
had three pretty eggs, they bot 
very proud and glad. But oh, 
one day when they were away, 
boys came poking round about. 
took the nest and broke the egg 
They laughed, and thought it y 
joke! When the poor dear bird 
came home they cried. i 


In Spring 

You know what it is like in spring: 
The little birds begin to sing, 
And cach one builds a pretty nest, | 
Just in the way he likes the best. 
The flowers are poking up their 
Quite fast along the garden beds, |] 
And we go out if we are good, 
To look for violets in the wood. |} 


— 1+ 
* 


It is the spring-time. Mother 
ture’s white fur rugs are wom 9 
Her floor is as bare as bare can 
Where will she get a 
Let me sweep the floor, 

will use my strong 
April s “twill make a carpet fi 
the floor. It shall be of soft, gra 
grass.’” Then May said: 
scatter dandelions over the ¢ 
pet. They are as yellow as gold. 
will scatter blue violets over it, too.’ 


—I shall tell you about our Pov 
Party on March 17th. At 7.15 o'clog 
we got ready for the party and we 
into the kindergarten® room. W 
played games. Melville and | che 
sides. 1 wona volley ball game whid 
we played with balloons. Miss 
gave us each a paper 
Simmons and Miss Cass ga 
two shamrock papers to put under 6 
boots. Wehad to take them acrossth 
room. Melville Rourke won. Mi 
Simmons gave him a large sham 
M mons brought in a queef 
and king’s crown, W. 
around the room, The teachers 10 
me to come and I knelt on tloor. Mi 
Pearce put the queen's crown d 
my head and then I'sat ona chair. Jaq 
Crosson was crowned king and sat @ 
a chair besi i 
me a box on which were 
Jack had a paper and he 
said, “Whoever wearssatin, sil ‘ 
silver orvelvet shall be make’ a knig 
Jack told the boys each to come to hit 
Jack pinned a paper pig on the pups 
who wore silk, ‘s gold or velte 
anner took Jack and my picttitg 
uesday night and the other pupil 


Mely lle and Gordon told the git 
take offitheir left boots and pur (hel 
inabasket. Th 
on the floor. 7 
up a boot and ran to find the 
owned it. Then he sat with her 
lunch, Atfirst the teachers ave 

of bread and 4 

had a poverty pal 

they gave us sandwich 

n and coffee. After 
upper we said, “*Good night 
jimmons, Miss Coulter, Mi 

and Miss € cass ero we that 

We had a 

time. —Viola Mae ioieson: 


rother ‘Stoy 
¢~| Bear's log. 


nor meddled with their housekeeping, 
| nor played any tricks the way he does 
‘now. In the fall, he gathered his 
Facoms, and his pig nuts, and his 
rabbit tobacco. Ona frosty morning, 
he would set out with Brother Fox for 
the farmer’s; and while Brother Fox 
“Jooked after the chicken yards, little 
" Brother Rabbit picked cabbage, and 
= pulled turnips, and gathered carrots 
"and parsnips for his cellar. When 
the winter came, he never failed to 
share his store with a wandering field 
P mouse, or traveling chipmunk. 
Now, in those days, old Bear was 
not content to do his own housekeep- 
ing, and doze in the sun, and gather 
‘wild honey in the summer, and dig 
for field mice in the winter, He was 
full of mischief, and was always play- 
F ing tricks: Of all the ‘beasts of the 
wood, the one he loved best to trouble 
was sober little Brother Rabbit. 
Just as soon as Brother Rabbit mov- 
| ed to a new tree stump, and filled his 
bins with vegetables, and his pantry 
| with salad, along came old Bear and 
carried off all his stores. 
| Just as soon as Brother Rabbit filled 
his house with dry, warm leaves fora 
L bed, creepy, creepy, crawly, along 
came old Bear, and tried to squeeze 
P himself into the bed, too, and of 
"course he was too big. 
) Atlast, Brother Rabbit could stand 
Sitno longer, and he went to all his. 
| friends in the wood to ask their advice. 
eT t one he met was Brother 
| Frog, sitting on/the edge of the pond, 
and sticking his feet in the nice, cool 
mud. 
“Whar shall I do, Brother Frog?” 
asked Brother Rabbit; “‘Brother Bear 
| will not leave me alone.’* 
“Lerus ask Brother Squirrel,’” 
Brother Frog. 
Sothe two wentto Brother Squirrel, 


said 


) cracking nuts in the hickory tree. 
What 
| 


shall we do, Brother 
asked Brother — Frog; 
ar will not leave Brother 


a k Brother Mole,”’ 
| Brother Squirrel, dropping his nuts. 
So the three went to where Brother 
Mole was digging the cellar for a 
Pnew house, and they said? 
What shall we do, 
Mole’? Brother Bear 
| Bother Rabbit alone. 


Brother 
not leave 


i ctus ask Brother Fox,’’ said 
Brother Mole. 

| So Brother Mole, and Brother 
Squire), and Brother Frog, and 

| Broth Rabbit went to where Brother 


Fox... combing, his brush behind a 
bush, ad they said to him: 

What shall we do, Brother Fox? 
Brother Bear will not leave Brother 
Rabbi: alone.” 

P let us go to 
Sid Brother Fox. 

| So they all went along with little 
PBrothe: Rabbit, and they hunted and 
hunted tor old Bear, but they could 
phot tad him. Whey hunted and 
hunted! some more, and they pceped 
PMaho low tree. 


Brother Bear,” 


* said Brother Fox. 

sc pered to Brother Frog, 
| Briny a little mud.?* 

q And he whispered to Brother 
Muirrel, “Bring some leaves.”” 

1, And he whispered to Brother Mole, 
| ting some dirt, little brother.”” 

Aid 10 Brother Rabbit he said, 
fand ready to do what I tell you. 
| So Brother Frog brought mud, Bro- 
Hy Squirrel brought leaves, - Brother 
ole brought dirt, and Brother Rab- 
Stood ready. 


bit 


There lay old Bear, | 


~ SoBrother Rabbit took the mud_ 
*jand the leaves and the dir, and he 
|| Stopped up the ends of the log. ‘Then 


he hammered hard with his hind feet, 
which are good for hammering. And 
they all went home, for they thought 
that old Bear would never, never get 
out of the log. 

Well, old Bear slept and slept, but 
after a while he awoke, and he open- 
ed one cye. He saw nosunshine, so 
he thought it was still night, and he 
went to sleep again. 

After another while, he awoke 
again, but he heard the rain and sleet 
beating outside, and it was very warm 
and dry inside. 

What a very long night,’’ said 
old Bear, and he curled up his paws, 
and he went to sleep again. 

is time, ‘he just slept, and slept, 
until it began to be very warm inside 
the log, and he heard in his dreams 
the footsteps of birds outside. 

Then he awoke, and he stretched 
himself, and he shook himself. He 
rubbed his eyes with his paws, and he 
poked away the mud, and the leaves, 
and the dirt, and he went outside, 

But was he not surprised? 

It had been a frosty night when he 
had goneto sleep, and now the woods 
were green. Old Bear had slept all 
winter, 

“That wasa fine, long:sh said 

old Bear, as he set out for little Bro- 
ther Rabbit's house to if he had 
anything good for breakfast; “‘l shall 
p again, next fall."* 
So every summer, old Bear play: 
tricks on little Brother Rabbit, but 
when the fall comes, he creeps away 
to a warm, dark place to sleep until 
spring. 

And so have his children, 
Tis great-grandchildren ever since. 


The Crystal Paiace 

y years ago there lived 
lage of Zurdorf, a queer little 
in. She was a very kind old 
nda good nurse. Often she 
re for the boys 


They quite enjoyed being ill because 
she knew so many interesting stories. 
She told them) of great knights and 
es, of les and fairies, of the 

wood nymphs and the sprites; 
but best of all was the story of old 

Father Rhine. 

} One night as she sat knitting, 
ta knock came at the cottage door. 
'She opened it and there stood a 
| strange man, carrying a lantern of 
j curious pattern. He did not st ak, 
| but motioned to her to follow “him. 

The night was dark, and the rain 

was pouring down intorrents. Great 
| pools were found in the streets. Aunt 
| Margot, as the children called the old 

lady, hesitated to follow the stranger. 
| not, however, because she was 
afraid of the storm, but because the 
| man was tranger. 
| He motioned to heragain. She saw 
i that his face was kindly and, so de- 
{cided to follow him. Down the/dark 
| street they passed, splashing through 
ithe deep pools of water. 
| Suddenly the water became deeper, 
| and began to eddy about Margot’s an- 
\kles. She became frightened and was 
| about to turn and flee. 

“1 can go no farther, ” she shouted; 
} ‘\vhat manner of man art thou, and 
ay hither wouldst thou lead me?” 

‘The old man did not answer, but 
| caught Margot in his armsand plunged 
linto the river Rhine It had risen 

from its banks, and its eddying waters 
had frightened Margot. 
| Down, down, through cold green 
“waters they sank. It seemed to Mar- 
vot as if she was going down forever. 


At last they seemed to have passed 
out of the water, and Margot opened 
her eyes. She found herself in a 
wonderful crystal palace. Precious 
stones glittered all about her. The 
ormaments were of silver and gold. 
As s00n as she had recovered from 
her wonder, she was led into an im- 
mense chambe: 


amber. Here ona bed of 
crystal, with silken coverings, lay a 
beautiful golden haired nym, who 


was ill. 
Thave brought yod here,’’ said 
the old man, “‘to care for my beautiful 
wife. Nurse her tenderly back to 
health, and you shall never regret it.’” 
The lovely nymph was so good to 
look upon that old Margot took great 
delight in caring for her. She tended 
her so gently and so faithfully that the 
golden haired lady improved rapidly. 
She was soon quite well. 

In soft whispers she told the old 
nurse that her husband was a mighty 
Water spirit. Mortals called him 
Father Rhine. She had lived on the 
earth and was the only daughter of the 
Lord of Rheidt. 

One day when she was at a village 
dance, there appeared before her a 
strange man. He was clad in foamy 
green. He asked her to tread a mea- 
sure with him. Round and! round 
they whirled until they reached the 
water cdge. Suddenly he plunged 
with her into the stream, and brought 
her to the cyrstal palace, where he 
made her his happy wife i 

“And now, kind nurse, we must 
soon part,” said the beautiful lady. 
“When Father Rhine offers to reward 
you, accept from him only your usual 
fee, no matter how much he urges 
you to take more. — He loves honesty, 
but he loathes greed.”” 

Just then Father Rhine appeared. 
Seeing his beloved wife quite well 
again, the river god beckoned to the 
nurse to follow him. He led her 
through many halls of the great castle. 
Finally they came to his treasure 
round lay great 
Iver, and precious 


stones. 
‘The water god ¥ 
the good nurse for saving his wife; so. 


ateful to 


he bade her help herself. “The old 
woman gazed upon the jewels long- 
ingly. How well she could use them 
to help the poor! She remembered, 
however, what the beautiful golden 
haired lady had told her. So she 
selected on! such as she 
always rec f ysteri 
man urged her to take more, but she 
firmly refused. 

‘Then the great water god took her 
by the hand and led her through a long 
dark corridor. 

Suddenly she found herself again in 
the cold water cf the Rhine, 

Slowly he rose with her through the 
dark Hood. Up and up they went 


until she found herself, dripping but} 


safe, on the shore near her own house. 
As he beckoned adieu toher, Father 
Rhine flung a whole handful of gold 
into her lap. “‘Uhen he plunged into 
the river again ind was gone. 

Ever since that t me the little people 
of the village have loved to hearof the 


wonders of the crystal palace beneath 


thetlood. So the good nurse tells it 
wer and over again. And she never 
ts to show the handful of gold 
h, she says, is the same Father 
Rhine gave her. 


George Washington's dinner hour 
was four o'clock 
of Congress. who were invited to dine 
ne late, he did not wait 

Gentlemen, we are 
My cook never askes 

y has arrived, but 


but 
punctual here. 
whether the compa 
whether the hour has. 
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‘And the lewver like ite snips 
Wer Tike Tittle sh 
Nall about on tiny trips 
‘And above the daly tree 


ronal On gta 
High oerhend the Bumble Hee 
Hanus and pases, 


' Carrying parcels with thelr fect 
Dowit the «ren nit urasey treet. 
mit 


teanin 
Where the Indy bird alit. 
Tecan elimbthe Jointed gris-: 


= 
See the Iwallows puims 


Through that ferent 1¢ 
“TH, as in a lookis g-gli 
Hamnsiay fi 


at my feet. 
! Should a ke aflet come to land, 


“Doo! 


ing near to where I stand; 
Struight Ul board that tiny: boat 
Rou he rain-pool -ea to float, 


‘ Little thoughtful creatures mit 
On the grasay coasts of it; 


When my eyes Tonce again 
(pen and see all thinu= plain: 
Mich baro walls, great bare floor: 


ing tuch 

r © mld elim 
d talking nonsetme all the U 
hh dear me, * 
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Why the Bear has a Stumpy Tail. 
Once upon a time, in the far away 
when the beasts walked the land, 

nd talked like real people, the bear 
had a long, beautiful, bushy tail, as 
fine as the tail of any other creature, 
and you may be sure he was very 
proud of it. 

One winter day the bear was out 
traveling, and whom should he meet 
but Brother Fox, hastening along with 


a string of fish dangling down his 
aoe 


k. 

“Ah,” said Bruin, “stop a bit, 

friend; where did you find such fat 

fish?”” 

Now, very likely Brother Fox had 
helped himself to the fish from some 
one’s larder, but he never told the 
bear; not he. 

' “Iris asecret, about these fish,”’ 
he said to Bruin; “‘come close, and | 
will tell you.” 

! So Bruin went close to Brother Fox, 
and Brother Fox said: 

| “You must go to the river where 

j the iceisthick, make hole in the ice, 

| sit down with your tail in the hole, and 
wait for the fish to bite. When your 

tailsmarts, pull it our, quickly. “That 


aid Bruin. ““Well, 
so, it must be true, 
| Brother Fox,’” and he walked toward 
| the river swinging his tail as he went, 
ind Brother Fox hid behind a tree to 
laugh up his sleeve, and watch. 

Well, poor old Bruin got a stick, 
and made a hole in the ice. Then-he 
{sat down with his long, beautiful, 
(bushy tail in the water and waited, and, 
Yoh, it was very cold indeed. 

» He waited, and waited, and then 
This tail began to smart. He gave a 
_ quick pull to bring up the fish, and, 


jalas, the ice had frozen fast again. 
| beautiful, long, 


Offcame the bear 
| bushy tail, and he never was able to 
pur it on again. 

And is why the bear has a short, 
stumpy because he tried to fish, as 
Brother Fox told him to, through the 
ice. 


Tif you sat 


There is ro real life but cheerful 
life. —Addison. 


Too Late 


Anu comude touch of cheer. 
Were lost for aye to the hearts that bleed, 
‘To the lives furlorn and dreart 


Pleasure Spoilers 
A shabby little woman with worn 
cotton gloves was fingering the ging- 
ham remnants on a bargain table of a 
large department: store, ‘The prices 
were alluringly low and the serv ceable 
qualities commended themselves to 
heranxious eyes. Some of them were 
very pretty, too, “There was the little 
pink-and-white plaid that would make 
a lovely dress for the three-year-old 
child at home and there was just enough 
in the remnant if she cut the pattern 
with care, Such a flat, shabby little 
purse it was that she was holding! 
Customers on the way to other tables 
jostled her as she deliberated. 
+ The wwo girls stopped for a moment 
atthe table, “Three and a half cents 
adge! Let's buy up a stock 
this,” exclaimed one. 
"The shabby little woman looked up 
with quick interest. Here was some 
¢ evidently appre i the un- 
opportunity, But a glance at the 
handsome gow d hat of the girlish 
r choked the half smile on her 
This was no prospective pur- 
An amused smile was on the 
girl s, derision in her eye. 

A flush mounted to the shabby wo- 
man’s pale cheeks. She still grasped 
the pink-and-white remnant and made 
careful calculations as to the possiblities 
of another piece in the way of blouses 
for a certain small boy at home; but a 
bit of the pleasure in her face had 
unmistakably faded. 

The other girl, Madge, lingered a 
moment at the counter, She had taken 
one swift, sweet look at the shabby. 
little woman, the flat pocketbook, the 
flush. 

They are pretty and of a surpris- 
good quality for the price,’” 
Madge said. And her friend turned 
back a moment in quick surprise; but 
perhaps a look in the other girl's eyes 
stopped her from further comment. * 
fPSeveral of the remnants sed 
Madge’s daintily gloved hand 
though} she passed on with her impa- 
tient friend in a few moments and 
without making a purchase, the sh: 
by little woman counted out the ni 
kels andspennies from’ her Hat purse 
with a return of the warm satisfaction 
her bargain. 
“Why on earth were ) 
ested in. those ridiculous 
“asked her 
“hey weren't 
Madge. “Whey were good q 
worth three <imes the price. 
“OF course. But, nevertheless, 1 
don’t see what that was to you.” 
“Wilrellyou, Lou.’ Madge flushed 
alittle, “You spoke rather slightingly 
ofthem; and that poor, shabby little 
woman overheard, and | knew by the 
way her face. fell’ that of her 
pleasure was yone, and—" 
“Oh, [never dreamed of such a 
thing!” Lou's voi was regretful, 
“Don't tl know that? Anyway, it’s 
all right now. 
“Yes, thanks to you, Madge.” 
Lou's face was quite thoughtiul for a 
moment. An hour later and the girls 
we ing home in the trolley Gar, 
A tired-looking woman, loaded with 
bundles, occupied the seat in front of 
them. “Don't you get tired of seeing 
those rows of cheap ‘litle houses?”” 
Lous nd, carelessly. “"All 
just and such absurd lithe bal- 
conies?”? 


ing! 


i SO inter- 


some 


jagine they 
able little houses, ’” 
ly. “And all. thei 
well kept."" . : oe 
“Fhe woman in front had risen. to 
leave the car, and Lou’s eye met her 
friend's with n 


awn 


almost comic distress. 
“Don't tell me-I've done it again,”” 
she said. ‘There was a minute's 
delay at the crossing, and Lou's cyes 
followed the woman. —— ts 
“es, [have? She’s making straight 
for one of those little houses. 

dear! I say so many 
stopping to think,”” 
“Do you suppose 
feelings every day without kno 
it??’—Bertha Gerneoux Woods, 
New York Observer. 


she remarked. 
hurt people's 
ing 


Bad Manners in Five Lessons 


Inchurch, a fine stunt is to take out 
your watch every few minutes, espec- 
ially if its front cover shuts with a snap. 
In this way you indicate that you can 
tell time but cannot tell a good ser- 
mon. 

When being ushered to a seat in 
church, to stop after the usher has 
started down the.aisle is proper. He 
likes to walk down alone, and he feels 
so happy when he turns around and 
finds you are not there. 

The proper time to carry on a whis- 
pered conversation in church is during 
the sermon, along toward the end when 
the preacher wants to bring his argu- 
ments to a climax. 

Always keep your eyes open during 
prayer in church so that you may ¢x- 
amine the styles, 


Scraps of paper should be strewn on 
the floor of public waiting rooms, just 
as they are at home. 

Never arrive at public gatherings on 
time and always insist on taking your 
seat during the first number. People 
Jove to have you pass in front of them 
during the most beautiful part of the 
selection. 

In astreet car, when a gentleman 
offers his seat to a lady, a stony glance 
and a stiff nod will indicate that he has 
simply done his duty. 

At musicales and concerts, the en- 
joyment of your neighbors is increased 


when you Whisper or talk low In 
this way you show your real musical 
taste and superior ability, because you 


do not have to listen to know the se- 
lection that is being played. 


Customers should tr 
especially women, s 

‘Ticket agents should give people to 
understand that the i 
A gruff, supercilious manner is the 
easiest way to accomplish this. 

Clerks should let customers know 
that to wait on them is a. great kind- 
ness. “They are employed for purposes: 
of ornamentation only. Work is ex- 
tra. 


salespeople, 


When eating soup, remember that 
a loud splash indicates real enjoyment. 

Do not lift your arm at the dining 
table. Glue your elbow to the edge 
and dive for the food. 

Fill your mouth as full as possible. 
It will stretch a lot. 

Criticize the food unsparingly to 
make the cook feel good. 


Never say “Good Morning” ina 
cheerful tone. Rather, start the day 
with a yrouc nd grow pleasant 
gradually. 

Boys should always answer their 
mother grufy. In this way they show 
that they are becoming manly. . 

Do not bother to wear good-looking 
clothes at home because the people 
there do not count. . The outsiders 
are the ones you want to plea 

Parents should command their chil- 
dren in a harsh and’ loud manner. 
Gentleness might scare them, ormake 
them soft. 


Oh, 
things without | 
"a 


peat | 
in} 


Sen ae 
crouch 
gymnastic. 
tt a '¢ 
nents oe eee oi 
_ There was. a moment of. breathless 
silence while the two men shifted their _ 
living rope a little to the south, as the 
ice-cake changed its course atrifle, then 
Bob's body shot up into theair, and— 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


Bob had grped the rope and was 
being hauled up to safety. When his 
feet touched the bridge his first words 


rang 


vere: : 

“Where's Jim Beecher? Ill never 
call hin: coward again."’ 
But Jim Was on his way toa doctor's, 
office, and for many a day he carrie 
his right arm in a sling. —Chicago 
Record. : 


Myself 

Socrates was once told that acertain 
Athenian was nothing improved by his 
travels.  ‘‘I can well believe it,” said 
Socrates, ‘‘for he took himself along 
with him.” This is but a unique way 
‘of describing the action of a’man who 
made self prominent. No personican 
get the best out of life by a proceedure 
of this kind. One of the happy arts of 
life to learn is how to keep ourselves in 
the right place. Selfishness has always 
been the bane of society. — It was said 
of Louis XIV of France that he was 
imprisoned within the narrow cell of 
himself. “This fact was large 
sible for the terrible evils w! 
associated with the French Revolution. 
It is a fatal step when we allow our- 
selves to become imprisoned in our 
own personality, Dr. Drummond 
declares that the supreme transition in 
all history is from selfism to otherism. 

The fact is there are no deceivers 
the world like self-deceivers. Wecan 
generally succeed better in misleading 
ourselves than other people. We 
have probably heard of the old tavern 
keeper who so often told how his pony 
could trot a mile inthree minutes, that 
he finally believed it himself, and as a 
result bet on it and lost his money. 

It is ery fatal error to fall in love 
with ourselves to such an extentatany 
rate that we cannot see our own faults. 
It is so easy to look patronizingly upon 
our own Weaknesses, and to cover | 
them up with some easy explanation. 


© igh inthe 
Lo stand WHUH Uimectinas sti 
yaelf for thethings Pye dont 


Forgive and Forget 


If you would increase your happiness 
and prolong your life, forget neighbors’ 


faults. Forget the slander you have 
heard. Forget the temptations. For- 
getthe fault-finding, ‘and give no 


thought to the cause which provoked 
it Forget the peculiarities of your 
ds, and only remember the good 
points which 


you may have heard by accident, 
h, if repeated, would scem a thou- 
sand times worse than they are. Blot 
allthe disagree- 
ables of life; they will come, but they 
will grow larger when you remember 
them, and the constant thought of the 
acts of meanness, or worse still, ma 
will only tend tomake you more fa 
arwith them, Obliterate every: 
disagreeable from’ yesterd 
start out with aglean sheet for today 
and write upon it for sweet memot 
sake only those things which are lovely 
and lovable. Anon. 
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is the leading Catholic college in he Pros ince, 
and is one of the affiliated colleges that together 
comprise the U 


y of Toronto. [thas a 


fine equipment, and a large staff of very able 
lecturess -and_ instructors, and :ité seducati 

wwork has always been-of a high’ standard, the 
tangible results being the thousands of young 
men and women in all the walks of life who 
ained to honor and success through the 
instruction imparted and the high ideals incul- 
cated during their attend:nce at St. Michael's. 


"LL be gone ’mostall d 
Densi right, 
Daddie’ I'll be a-waitin’ An E: 
for you when you comes 
back.”’ to dine there.” 
“*An’ won't you be lone- “I Mhave enough for all—see her 
some widout me? 2% Daddy,”’ and Densie placed his hands 
don’t upon the piles of money wh'ch were 
you he asta Jone- within easy reach. % ; 
some, nor thinkin’ about such a thing; “An! have you yer dimons an’ | 
i ul he takin’ a trip or two.” rubies an’ purls’ so as you won't be a- 
*An' where will you be goin’ to-| wantin’ anything ‘till | comes back tc- 
day, Densie??’ asked Daddie as he | nigh ht?" : 
slipped on his coat, and gathered up| “I’ve got them all here, Daddie— 
the big butlap bag, which lay in one, see?’” 
Corner of the room. An’ yer won'tbe afraid, 1 
“Oh! don't know yet, I ain't in anything “till | comes 
Made up me mind, but I rather thinks “Nothin’ but you, Daddie; but the 
! out to the park this|time’ll pass quick when I'm on me 
mori in’ it's such a fine day; i a 
an’ inaybe"’—and he, smiled sweetly; "Good-bye, Densic 
up into the rough, homely face that *Good- Daddie! 
bent fovingly and tenderly near hi And Daddic, great big fellow shat} 
own “after di ner Vl take a trip} he was, leaned ca and kissed 
down the rive Densie so tende n his little w ing 


Want 


; Up From The Dumps 


rer Srory By Riv. FRaANkE. Grater. 


1’ have you decided whether | check, and Densie's arms were clasp? | 
You'd wo to the park on your bike, or} ed for a moment ina loving ante 
_ Will you have the coachman take you [ abeur Daddie’s neck, while his pale 
M Your carriage with the spankin’ | lips lingered in a parting kiss upon the 
erays or maybe it'll be the autermo- | ruddy mouth bending over him. 
hile you'll be usin’.”” “Now, you won't be lonesome, 

“Indeed, an’ Pm not at all made | Dense?” questioned Daddie ay he 
ih me mind, Daddie; perhaps I'll | still lingered at the 
tty them all for achange. for one parting look and smile of affec— 
“An! where will you be takin’ your | tion. 
dinner, Densie?”” ‘Go along wid you, Ds lic! 

“Vv a-thinkin’ that Pll stop in at the | | some! Wid me autermobile, 
athe tte or the Continental.” ms, an’ me bike, an’ me yot 

“Oh! ye willl Well, be sure an’ | sail, an’ me dimons, an” 
_ Uke plenty of money along if yer goin’ | wid you, Daddi 
t 


roa} 
along | 


j illo tn the low, sw 


and in its construction had grown 
gradually as its material could be 

cured but it suited better than anything 

P else passibly could its location and 
xood  Pzddie and Densie were proud of it. 
Hardly high enough for Daddie 
“Goed-tye, Dadd'e, good luck to s six feet two of flesh and bone 
you, too.” id erect, and not much larger 
The door closed gent'y, and the than the bunk in which he and Densic 
latch clicked as it was drawn to, and slept at night, with just enough room 
Daddie was gone. in the one apartment for the bunk, a 
Densie sat near the little window box that was used for their table and 
that looked out over the great waste, [Pensie’s high chair at the window and 
and from which he could catch 4g firttle space to move about from 
occasional glimpses of the craft on the table to bunk—yet it was their home. 


“Well, good-bye, Dens’e 
luck to you “till T comes bac! 


river, and many a trip he made woth Densie spent most of the time during 
the v as they passed down the the day at the window watching the 
Tier tow iy and out into the yessel§ on the river, or Daddie indus- - 
great And sometimes he triously st work among the refuse. 


followed them in his litle But he never watched the vessels 
in, and returned long if he could see Daddie. Daddie sel- 
had dscharged their car- dom went away from the dump unless 
enre; ched their destinat ¢ on ah sional tour through the up- 
But that w little trick that De per part of the in the spring and 
sie had of ing the great o autumn of a reg gathering trip. At 
ers on his yor.” such times Densie had plenty of time 
‘The litle cabin was on the edge of to watch the vessels on the river, and 
she dump on th iskirts ‘of the city, Daddie carried with hima most ten- 
south= the window der solicitude for the little fellow at 
spaile ed tow ard the south—as far as he home 
id \see t, until it met the — Before leaving he would draw the 
be waters of the river, stretched the box over to the window and near to 
greay dump. This great dump was the highchair and on it would place 
mp lands of the toys, discarded by more fortunate 
“The 3 ind here, from the children, which had been gathered 
» of the city, Daddie found a from the dump, and near at hand the 
for himself and Densie, and inthe way of food that the little 
they were beth happy in this desolate in afforded. 
plece. “Phe cabin had been gathered » these toys that Densic re- 
pecemea! from the refuse about them Continued on last page) 
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Alys’ Eoster Lily 


‘Vall and white—so tall and white! 
with agolden heart, and breath like the ! 
lillics of Paradise, 

Alys Crane never before had hadan 

caster lily all her own. Uncle Henry 
had sent the bulb in a tiny box, with 
her name on it. 

All winter Alys had watched it 

+ grow; and all winter isa very, long 
time, as every little girl seven years 
and six months old in’ April knows. 

How tenderly each green leaf had 
been welcomed and encouraged with 
all the sunshine that could be had and 
the happy smiles of its little mistre: 
Ane when the lily-bud was. spi 
such a rejoicing as there was! — Lily 
Rose and Dora-Bell were invited to 

ternoon tea, and Pug—I[ mustn't 

t him—and were told all about 
the wonderful discovery, and all about 
the brown bulb that turned into a tall 
stalk with green leaves on it. 

‘The party behaved well until. right 
in the most exciting part oi the story 
Miss Lily Rose. slipped. out of her 

_ chairand lay on the floor with her 
eyes shut. 

“Poor dear! she has fainted aw 
said Mistress Alys; “bur 1 don’t care, 
Pug, if her head is not cract 

‘The head proved to beasound, and 
Miss Dora-Bell wasan example of 
composure, for she never made a 
sound, or moved her s from the 
place where Alys had been’ sitting 
through it all 

Every morning after that Alys ran 
downstairs as soon as she was awake 
to see if her precious lily had blos- 
somed, looking herself like a white tily, 
with her tumbled yellow curlsand long 
nuht robe. 

And now it had blossomed and it 
was the before Easter 

How many times that day do yoo 
suppose Alys ran to’ the window to 
look at it? Nobody counted, but it 
was a good many times, Was there 
ever anything in the world half 
beautiful? When she stood close up 
to it, it leaned over her and made her 
feel as she did at church Sundays after 
the services when the minister pro- 
nounced the benediction 

And Lily Rose and Dora-Bell and 
Pag, and even Snip, the kitten, had 
been taken to see it, And father and 
mother and big brother Frederic. 
‘Then Edna and Muriel, little 
playmates, had quite lost their breaths 
in admiration of the beautiful lily. 
and-by the sun of the day before 
faster disappeared behind the trees, 
and tired, happy Alys came in to si 
mother’s knee and have a twilt 
talk, 

Mother had dropped her sewing in 
her lap, and was looking at the red- 
wold sunset sky. Such story 
asshe listened to, all abs faster 
hily, and how every one that had scen 
it behaved and what they said. 


so 


wo. 


it 


"Can 1 have it atthe church te-mor- 


row?” asked Alys. “Ir will look so 
lovely tn the church” 

We will ask Brother Frederic to 
take over,” said mother. “Mhen she 


nia Heat, | 


eee at the 


“Mother, whee: in your thought? 
Is some one sick or sorry?’ asked 
Alys, after a ‘silence. 

‘T was thinking of Mary Ames. 
You know since she fell down the 
steps she can't walk. 
must wae or lying down all day 

lys, growing serious, 
and the inside of her house is so-home- 
ly! Why, there isn’ ta Single pretty 
thing there to Jook at!’ 

‘No; her motheris a hard-working ;* 
woman, and has no time to spend in the 
house and no money to buy pretty 
things \ They do not s 
know how to fix things tastily, 

nd outsidt the window you cait t 
see anything but wood: r me!’ 

Alys sighed and looked’ about her 
pretty hom: ‘The fire on the hearth 
leaped up and showed glimpses_of pic- 
Acs, and tasteful furnishings. 

so used to it she de 
not rant 
want plants in the house, seeuchs but 
her mother would not let’ her have 
them.” 

1 wish,’ said Alys’s mother, ‘that 
she was able to be carried to church to 
sce the flowers there and hear the 
music. Do you remember how the 
tears rolled down her cheeks last Easter 
when she sang the Easterhymn with 
the children?” 


3 and she said it was not be- 


cause she felt sorry about anything, 
but because she wasso happy. Oh! 
does love (beautiful 


or she wouldn't be like thar,’ 
Alys sighed again, 

‘ouldn’t | carry her over some- 
thing to-morrow—something_ pretty: 


an ercard or a vase—or—or— 
couldn't you give mea piece of ver- 
bena and white geranium to make a 


little bouquet!" 

“We will see,” said mgther. 

‘L don’t suppose anything would be 
quit so beautifulas a ister lily 
for Mary to look at,’ said Alys, pen- 
sively, looking toward the window: 
where her treasure gleamed _ star-like 
through the shadow. 

There was no reply to this remark; 
but the fire leaped up and showed the 
pretty pattern of the mat before the 
hand the delicate tracery on the 
tinted w 


Sy 


“It would be pretty nice to have one 
lily to look at for a little while if y 
couldn't go to church, wouldn't 
asked Alys. 
“| think it would,’ said mother. 
‘T suppose the church could 
without my lily, there 
hy f 
it down to: Mary's after church, 
and she could have it to look at until 
Wouldn't that please her ever so 


do 
ill be so many, 
Ww! Brother Hred could 


entirely satisfactory. 
“If you did not have one lovely 
thing to look at, and had to sit all 


some one sent you an E 
look at tor a little while, should not 
you fecl pretty bad when it was car- 
ried aw isked Alys, with her chin 
in her h and not looking up from 
the fire 
“LT think [ should,” 
“Bar you would b 
Have it a littl 
think the litte girl ‘id sept it very 
kind to lend it? 
“Yes, indeyd 
“But all the time vou would wish as 
hard as you could thatyou had an Eas- 
your own to keep, would 


ster lily to 


said mother. 
ever so. gli 


n sure | should.” said mother; 


How tired she and loved ever so dearly, 


‘you? 


‘and the wrinkles smoothed from the 


fiven you, 
for ever and ever and t-cevel sion | or 
bad ae wuldn’t | t 
“feel prey togive itaway, wouldn’ 
” asked a tremulous voice. 
“{—am—afraid—-I-—should,’ 
plied Alys’s mother, taking the dimpl- 
ai le hand that had crept up to hers 
| and clasping it softly. 


Just then footsteps were heard com- | purchased to all eternity must never 


ing up the steps, and Alys sprang up. 
with a shout and skipped out of the 
room. Crane, coming in, 
* thought: the Tintle blossom that leaped 
into his arms and nearly strangled him 
was quitéthe sweetest blossom of them: 
all. After tea Father Crane sat by the 
table reading his paper, and Mother 
Crane sat beside with her. lace- 
work, listening to bits of news; and 
Alys sat up close to the table, with a 
pencil and some bits of paper. Such 
a curious little pucker as there was. 
between her eyes! and her mouth was 
gathered so tight that it looked like a 
bunch of crumbled rose-leaves. 

After thinking for somatime Alys 
asked: ‘If you were going to have an 
Easter lily given to you, wouldn't you 
¢ to have it come in the night and 
Ss prise you in the morning?” 

“How delightful that would be’ said 
mother, 

*And wouldn't you like to find a note 
‘on it that said, ““Yours to keep for 
always, your truly friend, Alys Crane; 
and I'm sorry you can't come to 
church? 

“1 should be so happy | think 1 
should sing a hymn right out,’’ said 
mother. And she looked so much as 
if she was going to right then that the 
pucker came out of Aly’s forehead, 


rose-leaves, and Alys laughed gleeful- 


ly. 

After the laugh she bent over the 
table and began to write big, plain let- 
ters on a scrap of paper, the dimples 
coming and going in her cheeks all the 


going to give her Easter nis toa pour 
sick girl who didn’t have anything 
pretty at all, and s’ posing she nted 
end it in the night, sothe poor girl 
ht be s’prised inthe morning, do 
you s’pose that little gitl’s father would 
carry the lily to the poor girl’s house?” 

Mother Crane did not answer, but 
looked toward Father Crane, He 
lowered his paper. “I shouldn't won- 
der if he would,” he said. 


to 


Alys jumped out of her chair, and } 


clapped her hands, her face shining 
like a sunrise. 
she cried. “And you'll have to go; 
for you said, you kno: 
And Father Crane was so surprised! | 
But he wouldn't back out, of course 
and he went for his great-coat, while | 
mother tied up the lily with the note 
fastened to it. 
When she came 
in her arms. ‘Is 
has blossomed. out this Easter 


she took Alys 


“That's me! that’s me || 


fe= | aa toth ranite slab. Wo, 


{ 


lovelier even than the lily that has just ° 


gone.’ 

‘Where do you sce it?’ asked Alys, 
looking all‘about the room. ‘Oh, do 
tell me quick!” 

“Tse it in little Alys’s heart,” 
mother. 

I hope every boy and girl who reads 
this story will find a “kind deed: or a 
kind thought lily-blossom in their h art 


said 


‘True worth is in being—not seem- 
ing. ~ Alice Carey, 

The noblest. things are sweetness 
and light. Arnold. 


ould be covered | 
TS cama 


1 


Dos 
sible. Upon the covering thi 
tion’ was. placed: “This buna 


be opened.”’ 

Allthat human power could dy wa 
done to Prevent any change in that! 
grave. But “‘the weakness of God j is 
stronger than man,” God frustrated. 
this design of this impious woman and | 
of these builders. He permitted 3 
single seed from a tree to fall into 4 | 
crevice of this tomb. It grew; the, 

in nourished it. Between the gran 
ite slab and the stone walls of the tomb | 

steadily grew, forcing way until 
the iron clamps Were torn asunder, 
and the granite lid raised, and is now 
resting on the trunk of the tree, which 
is fourishing, rebuking the idle boag 
of infidel unbelief, and testifying tothe 
power of the new life, 
apparently dead seed. 
sure asyecan,”’ said Pilate tothe Jews, | 
and they went their theen- | 
trance to the Saviour's tomb, tnd to set | 
guard to prevent his body being remoy- 
ed, Buti in vain the stone, the guard, 


Ng power is stonger than 
all'the clamps and bars and iron gates 
with which men seck to confine the 
dead. A tiny seed, sown by the winds 
unseen and unnoticed, but filled with ] 
the life of God, burst the iron. bands, 
so the Living Word of God shall rend 
the tombs, and call forth the dead to 
conscious life atthe Jast day. 


~“ ae 


After Two Thousand Years. | 
In the course of his wanderings | 
among the Pyramids of Egypt Lord 
Linds 


the celebrated English trivel- 
Cross a muminy, 
the inscription on which proved it be 
at least two thousand years old. In 
mining the mummy after it was 
refully unwrapped he found in one of 
its closed hands a small, round bulb. 
Wondering how long vegetable life 
could last, he took the bulb from the 
closed hands and planted it in a sunny 
soil, and in course of time, (0 his 
astonishment and delight, the root 
sprouted and grew and finally des clop- 
ed into a beautiful flower. This 
interesting incident suggested to \Irs 

. H. Bradford the following th: whe 
upon the resurrection: 


Thonsan years ay 
Pet rer sepa 
on ea 


4 nto Mt leds 


Jong hidden t 
onis flower tnirst forth. 


ax that which gress 
(when buried low 
yt loonie! 


shrine in England 
» ¢ Cities, is of it being the birth-place of William 
of great use in keeping food fresh, in Shakespeare. —R. G. Smith. 
ease cool drinks and'in making ice — —Jread in an interesting book, how | Vatican where the Pope lives is a mag- 
E Pa HO RD _ Tom bought a new bicycle. When | nificent palace with four thousand 
t a 1D. the farmer and his. he was.a little boy, he wanted to get a | fooms and a library of one hundred 
mene th e. Theyhaulit up from bicycle but his father could not get one | thousand volumes, including some of 
the Bay of Quinte on sleighs and they for him. ‘Tom lived on afarm. He |the most valuable manuscripts ever 
Store it in our large refrigerator. written. The ruins are of wonderful 


food would not ee ‘as fresh as 


dome them is Saint Peter’s 
edral, and the palace of the 


"spring. 


Fitleer, night-hawk, wild geese, and 
owls. We keep a list of birds and 
when we see them, on the slate, 
we are interested in Seeing as 
many birds as we can.—G. Egginton. 
{would like. to tell about ‘The 
Harvest of the Sugar Maple,”’ that we 
"had for the movies in the assembly 
hall’ ‘This picture showed us how 
maple syrup was made. 

In Spring the men in Quebec start- 
edto tap. A hole is bored into the 
© tree and then a spile is putin thehole. 
The buckets are placed under the 
spile. ‘The sag’ runs into the buckets. 
The men gather the sap and pour 
" itinto a cooler and they boil the sap 
till it is maple syrup. The men pour 
the syrup into tins, “They send them 
to the cities and’ countries. 


‘They had much fun. 


some of it. 


—I am going to tell you about the 


About two weeks ago there was an 
awful wind storm in the United States. 
Itwas a cyclone or tornado. Hun- 


' Schools, houses, churches and stores 
were blown down. In one school 
about one to two hundred children 


hope that we will never have a wind 
storm like it here. Did you hear 
about it?—Edith M. Ballagh. 


1 would like to tell you about the 
first came of ball this spring. “The 
senior girls and intermediates played 
soft ballon March the twenty-seventh. 
Sylvia Foster and Mr. Lally chose 
sides, They threw up a bat to see 
who would have first choice. Sylvia got 
firstchoice. Twasonherteam. “The 
game was a tie, the score being 12. to 
12. If the weather is nice, we shall 
soon play tennis. —Dorothy V. Baillie. 

! would like to tell you abour 
Easter. Easter Sunday will be on April 
12th. We are anxiously waiting for 
Easter. Some of the children will get 
abox of Faster candies from home. 
Perhaps we willhavea party on E: 
yin the evening. We. will be 
dressed in Easter clothe: 

My birthday i 
seventh of NV 
two boxes from my friend and_ sister 


Mo 


first day of spring. 


birds have come back from far away 


Some | 
people had a sugar party inthe woods. | carpente 
‘The men who | 
boiled the maple syrup gave them | the 
They liked it very much. | h 

—Lucy Wraight i upstairs every 


wind storm in the United States. | 


dreds of people were killed or injured. ; 


were killed. “That was too bad. I» 


—Pearl Mallory. 
—March the twenty-first was the 
fi We enjoy hav- 
ing fine weather and sunshine. The 


South. They are flying around and 
around. They are ready to build their 
newhomes. The grass is beginning 
to grow and the flowers are waking up 
from their long sleep through the 
winter. The buds are coming onthe 
trees. Pretty soon there will be 
beautiful colored leaves and flowers. 
One day in school our teacher put 
pictures of birds on the edge of the 
slate. They looked very pretty. We 
love to sce the different beautiful birds. 
If we ever see any birds, we tell our 
teacher what we saw. He writes on 
the slate 
Rain is ne 
ers. —Mary Antoinette Harris. 


—Yesterday afternoon the boys inthe 


fromthe r nok away 
inter porch from the kitch 

The boys do mechanical drawing 

Tuesday and Frid 

Mr. Harvey taught us how to draw. 

He has been here for two yea Mr. 


se for the library 
ptember the boys helped Mr. 
Harvey make a garage for his auto. 
—Alcide Audet. 


Mr. Campnete’s Chass 


—I would like to tell something 
about the life of Shakespeare, the 
greatdramatist. William Shakespeare 
was'born on April 23rd in the year 
1564 in Stratford-on-Avon, a clean, 
pleasant country town, set in the midst 
of gently swelling uplands. We 
know little about hi ly life. 
Hebecame the gre ic poct 
of the world. His father used tobe 
chief alderman of Stratford but he fell 
into poverty while William was: still 
young. William Shakespeare had not 
much education and was rather wild 
and passionate in youth, — He attended 
the Free Grammar School at Stratford- 
von for several years and also 
ved a good deal of education by 
wandering in the woods of his native 
country and observing nature. Though 
he did not go to school much, he be- 
master of English. 

Ateighteen years of age espeare 
was married to Ann Hathaway, who 
was eight years older than her husband 
and it has been supposed thatthe mar- 
riage was notahappy one He roam- 


walked on the road every day, and 
took his lunch along, for his dinner at 
school. Then he had to walk home 
again in the evening. 

One day Tom had an idea, and 
asked his father if he could give Sia 
two acres of land for himself, to plant 
potatoes so that he could sell many 
bushels of them, and buy a new 
bicycle. His father gave him the land 


interest andthe colosseum was the 
greatest show ground in the world 
where wild beasts once fought together 
and the gladiators sometimes fought 
with each other. Some men and 
women were thrown to wild beasts 
because they were Christians to give 
the heathen Romans holiday show but 
some hid in the Catacombs for years. 


that he wanted. 

During the spring Tom planted 

potatoes, and when the autumn came, 
he and his fatherhoed them out and 
got abou: hundred bushels. 
On Saturday morning Tom and his 
father took them to the market and 
soldthem. “Tom told his father that 
he wanted a new bicycle and his father 
bought one for him from the money 
which they received for the potatoe 
‘Yom was very much pleased to get it. 
He rode on his bicycle to school 
every day, and he didn’t have to walk 
onthe road any more.—George Hi- 
rons. 

John Milton was born in London 
in 1608 and entered Cambridge Uni- 
versity at the age of sixteen, and hav- 
ing a rich father, he was able to have 
the best education obtainable. As a 
boy he was always sober, and when 
he attended Christs College he was 
ed ““The Lady”’ because he 
as so rehned and gentle in his ha- 
bit His literary career began when 
he was attending school, and it was 
there that he made up his mind to be 
awriter. When he graduated from 
Cambridge, he went to live with his 
father at Horton, where he stayed for 
five years and composed two great 
poems which are entitled AL 
legro’’ and “‘IV’ Pensoroso.""  Mil- 


‘They were vast caves and tunnels 
underthe ground. “Phere were many 
miles of these tine se ined with 
the cells and shelves whith contain 
human bones, the buria! places of great 
men. Would you like to see the 


beautiful buildings and ancient ruinsin 
Rome?—Melville Rourke. 


Juluis Caesar was the greatest Ro- 
man that ever lived. He was a fam- 
Ous orator, statesman, writer, soldier 
and scholar. He has written the best 
history of Rome and one of his books 
which he wrote is “‘ The Gallic 
Wars."” This book describes his bril- 
liant campaigns in Gaul against the 
fierce barbarians so that when we look 
up his history we find that he was as 
equally capable of wielding the pen as 
the sword. He was born in Rome on 
July 12th, 102, B.C., and in his early 
years Italy was greatly convulsed by 
the turmoil of civil strife between the 
rival generals of Rome. Caesar soon 
proved himself a brave soldier, but as. 
yet he had not come to the front. A- 
bout this time some slaves rebelled and 
took refuge in the crater of Mt. 
vius where they Were joined by many: 
other » Peasants, pirates, etc, but 
they were defeated by Pompey who 
had just returned from Asia after hav- 
ing defeated Mithridates who had at- 
tempted to free Asia from the Roman 


; : o vaeai Parmer ene itt 
ton’s mother died in 1637, and. after Yoke. Pompey entered Rome in 


her death he decided to travel fora 
while and see nature, so as to be pre- 
pared for other writing on his return. 

While he was absent, he v 
ftaly and had many talks with the learn~ 
ed men there. He then returned to 
v4 din 1639 to help the parlia- 
ment, and for twenty y 
Wrote entirely for the 
the age of thirty-five Milton’ married 
Mary Powell who was then only seven- 
ears old. 


| teach- 


‘Vhen Milton gave up his seb 


nd wrote entirely 
h.  Atthe 
me blind, but th 


fewy 
for the Commonw 
forty-five he bes 

not stop him f 
after this that his two b 


When Milton's father 
died he became heir to a small fortune. | 


h had been occupying the past ; 


great triumph and was honoured great- 
Caesar was thirty-two years of 
age at thistime and he became a Rem- 
ansenator. Hethen formed a league 
with Pompey and Crassus which was 
known as the Triumvirate. Caesar 
Was made governor of Hither Gaul 
nd he soon penetrated farther into 
Gaul, defeated many tribes of the 
Gauls, conquered what is now France, 
Belgium and Germany by. his. victor- 
i rms and invaded Britain uvice. 
ar had subdued Gaul 
benefactor because 
it Roman laws a 

| customs, etc. Crassus was killed in 
and so a deadly rivalry began. be- 
rand Pompey, but Pom- 
was defeated by the legions” of 
» loved very much and 
would haye gone tothe death for him; 


: Bastien 
oda ildred Ve . f 5 » he appeared, which are entitled “Para ihe rs 
to-day. —Mildred Volk. ed in. the Ge ily ue Hime he apy coma ees Para dizeuilte so he was very soon ““The only mar 
Qn Friday morning we stole a deer in Charlecote Park, own- 1 . a ah ye =f Faas 
the assei ly hall me «d by Sir Th Lucy. Trwas said. Phe lastdays of Milton's lifewere very He conquered Egyptand put the lovely 
the assembly all to see “Ice ed by Sir Thomas Lucy. it seecriaid haps He died on Nov. | ¢ leopstra who was' the. last queen (of 


ce’ isa motion picture. [am ge 
out it. In the 
freeze, men 


to tell you somethin; 
winter when the rive 


that he was caught by the keepers and - 


Next morn- 
Was so angry 


imprisoned for a night 


ing a justice of the peac 


nd was buried at St Giles, 
His coffin was after- 
and no one knows where 


Sth, 1674, 
Cripplegate 
wards dug up 


pt onthe throne, and he then en- 
d Rome in triumph where he was 
received by the populace with oper 


cuttheicea ake i © ice +. with him that Shakespeare was obliged 4 2 dnd: ereate: cf ers 
nt heiceand take it to the ice house. w ith hi i zs seen ceak. it was moved to, —Ge Dolby. arms and created Dictator. He re 

hey use a cutting machine. When ANCE TO see h is formed the senate, revised the calendar, 
they cut the ice, they let it float up a_ Mis fortume inthe great city of Londén, I do not seem to have any impor- " 


canal to the ice house. 


When it gets 
there, iti 


taken up on a chain belt 
scraped off it. Men 


and the snow 


+ ees 

fresh. Noone can hardly do without 
Ice. We saw a picture about where 
there were some people going to have 
asoft drin ‘The drink does not taste 
Very nice itis warm so if you ever 
foto buy a drink, ask for cold:drinks. 
If people did not have any ice, their 


when he was only nwenty-one years of 
aye. For eleven years he was absent 
from Stratford and saw little of his 
wife and th children during jthat 
time. He sent home money for their 
support, while he became an_ actor 
under Queen Elizabe re in 
London where he performed in a 
theatre. He became a famous drama- 
tic writer. He had powerful friends 
including Queen Elizabeth and 
iousnoblemen. He returned tospend 
the rest of his days in his native tow 
nd afterwards he died in Lol6 atthe 

“of fifty-two in Stratford-on-Avon. 
Phat is the greatest famous literary, 


rant news for the lo 1 have 
chosen to write a local from an inter- 
esting book and | would like to tell you 
something that I have read about Rome 
in Italy. It has many beautiful build- 
sand ancient ruin.s It is said that it 
ssone of the greatest. ties in’ the 
world: Centures ago Rome came 
ander the control of the Pope, the 
head of the Catholic church, who was 
‘one of the chief rulers of Europe for 
hundreds of years and who was the 
founder of a phase of civilization. 
He built a great Cathedral and also 
establis! ssand collected some 
of the fine painti of the world. 


tm, laws to check luxury, paved the 
| streets a encouraged oratory and 
{dil many other things to help Rome 
that are too nun-erous to write down 
on this paper. A plot was formed to 
murder him by some men who were 
of the old republican form of govern- 
ment, and one day while seated in the 
| Senate heuse listening to a petition he 
wes killed by the daggers of conspira- 

tors and so died a true Roman. 
—V. Shanks. 


* And each good thought oraction moves 
The dark world nearer to the sun. 


—John G. Whittier. 
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-wonderful, this story of th 


in the inter- 


‘The mechanical Sees the pu is 
ewe mirth ng te wae 
ee 
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Easter 

Easter is perhaps the day nearest to 
the heart of all who hold the Christi 
faith, and the most joyful ‘of all the 
church celebrations of the year, over- 
shadowing the observances of even 
Christmas in grandeur, suggestiveness 
and rejoicing. It is very sweet and 
st Easter 
day. It was of all mornings the most 
beautiful, if we may judge from the 
weak human story, or from our own 
conceptions of what it must have been, 
when amid the rustling of angels’ wings 


Webnespay, A’ 


- the gentle Saviour, who was both God 


and man, burst the bands of death and 
brought life and immonality to light. 
And ever since then, the anniversary 
of that glorious event has been a day 
recognized as full of hope and 
s tiful, not only 
in its significance, but beautiful also in 
its symbols and in the manner of its 
observance, with its flowers and ring- 
ing anthems and with its springtime of 
faith and courage. 


New earth bee ven 
Utirouemiiic enh pug name: 
‘The cross cannot withhols it, 


‘The tomb cannot contain. 

Vv ery beautiful does April—the open- 
ing time of the year—illustrate the 
and to some extent the method, of the 
resurrection. A few weeks ago the 
herbs of the field and the trees of the 
forest seemed dead beyond the hope 
of resuscitation. “T’o-day we see them 
stirring with awakened) vitality, and 
through the impetus given by the vital 
fluids which flow through their veins, 
putting forth shoots and buds; and in 
ashorttime hence they shall be crown- 
ed with the full fruition of leaf and 
flower and fruit. So will these dead 
bodies of ours, quickened by the spirit 
of life, aris graves into a 
glorious immortality. Or, 
see the seed or bulb—-dry, 
parently lifeless--placed low w 
ground and beginning to decay; yet 
shail that same seed, a few weeks 
hence, from the. mysterious germ) of 
life within it, develop into the perfect 
plant. So shall our bodies be placed 
within the grave, but when the fulness: 
of time shall come, that which has 
been sown in corruption shall be raised 
in incorruption, our mortal shall pur on 
immortality, and “Death” shall. be 
swallowed up in victory, 

when Christ arose, 


What to do about correcting the 
mistakes of our pupils, is the question 
discussed by the Canadian in a recent 
editorial, and i ground is) taken 
that we should be very punctilious in 
the matter, allowing no error to yo 
unscathed. We think there is danger 
of overdoing this sort of thing. We 
should be guided hy. results. 
corrections are not notedand studied 
by the pupil, they simply represent 


jthe pupils do the best they cai 


If our} 


wasted effort on the part of the teacher, | 


and it certainly is true that a great 
many of our blue-pencilings are abso- 
lutely unheeded, “The writer once 


correct savaitietceeanel i} inci 

ally and unobtrusively, as not related 
to anything Shien by ‘the pupil. 
He did notoffensively say, “You made 
your customary mistake here. See? 
You should say thus and so, not thus 
and so. 

‘That is “onvensinal routine and it 
palls upon the most enthusiastic of 

students, If instead of that the teach- 
er would take occasion as opportunity. 
offers to write or spell the correct 
form, without in any way calling invi- 
dious attention to the fact that it relat- 
ed in any way towhat the pupil has 
written, it will be much mofe likely to. 
be noted and assimilated. 

Any conscientious teacher has the 
feeling, of course,that he is slighting 
his work if he permits any erroncous 
construction to"‘get by’? without his 
specific and emphatic disapproval. 

The better guide, it seems to 
should be, What good does it do? It 
is all right to say that the pupil should 
be so trained that he will gratefully if 
not joyously accept alteration and 
emendation in his compositions, but as 
a matter of fact human nature is not 
built that way. 


Do what one will, one simply can- 
not enjoy a constant calling down: 
“You're wrong! You're wrong,”’ It 
does not carry the same thrill as 

“You're right! You're right!”’ Let 
the pupil be urged to express himself 
encourage the use of language 

ery poss sion, and if it is 
intellighle and carri thought, let it 
be commended. This course will 
certainly be more likely to result in 
further effort than would be the case 
if too much atrention were given to the 
form of expression. If the pupil can 
be brought to that hapiy state of mind 
he would rather be right (gram- 
than be president, then 
ions would be permis- 
able, but as we say 
too much in, most 
News. 
and rather unusual 
interesting view of that most ser- 
nd depressing duty of a teacher— 
prrection of the pupils’ mistak 
‘The idea of a teacher never correcting 
the pupils’ errors is unique, and as- 
suredly tractive, but we are quite 
sure that very few teachers could suc- 
cessfully follow: this method, — Despite 
the News’ criticism, we still think the 


matically ) 


view we expressed is the right one. . 


Of course we do not think it necessary, 
or even tolerable, for a teacher to 
“offensively” point out errors, to. ex- 
press “empha or to 
he constanth ‘the pu- 
pils fortheir errors, We were not 
discussing that sort of thing at all, — It 
iy quite possible for a.teacher to point 
out errors without being offensive, or 
humiliating the pupils or hurting their 
teclings in any way. We are sure 
that very few teachers comport them- 
se inthis manner, and if any do 
they have chosen the wrong calling. 
‘The pupils know that the chief pur- 
pose of writing a composition or ¢ 
ercise is in order that the teacher may 
find out, and correct his errors and 
defects. ~ Otherwise what is the use 
of writing Surely not to. pr 
enjoyable reading matter for the t 
er dt seems to us that one 
purpose of all writ 


chief, 
en work is to have 
then 
¢ the teacher point out where they 
re Wrong or deficient in any way in or 
der that they may a 
in future. “The pupils expect 
this, and we are sure that if they were 
to feel any resentnent at all, it would 
he towards the teacher who passed 
over their errors without correction. 


“they will find that ** 


be 

he has done ‘the best ke 

hypo goturther, and if th uate 
used is incorrect, or ut ‘why 
shouldn't the teacher call attention to 
the errors, and show the pupil how to 
express the thougl ght in a better way? 
For such help from the teacher the 


earnest pupil is always grateful, and if: 
| agree with 


he knew a teacher was not doing this, | 
his opinion of him would not be at all | 
complimentary. So we still think that 
the teacher should accept nothing 
from the pupils but acctirate, and as 
far as possible colloquial and graceful 


{ 
‘have no doubt that the real reason why 


Fe ian the el is cv foa pdm at the end of 


aname 
Good tae teas 


‘card: Hoosier, 


‘Presume, ig- 
Ifthe \ 
sissippian can point out any possible ad. 
vantage in punctuating an envelope ad- 
dress, we will mend our ways. We 


‘norant, careless bapa ieee 


eeser We quite 


uae. 

Surely the principle and practice 
applies h that applies in other 
kinds , of instruction. ‘The teacher 
of soya if fit for his job, will not 
accept from the pupil any piece of 
work that is not as perfect as he can 
make it. If the boys in the’ printing 
office did not have their mistakes point- 
ed out, and were not compelled to 


strange-looking papers to read. 
pupils and ‘staff would not be content 
with ‘* pretty good’’ bread from the 
bake-shop. ‘They expect the best 
bread that the boys unter the guid- 
ance of the instructor, can make. 
‘The sewing-teacher can't accept a 
patch or a darn that is simply “* intell- 
igible.’’ She may know that it is a 
patch and it may even cover the hole 
effectively, but she demands that it 
shall match the cloth as nearly as 
possible, and be put on as neatly as 
the pupil is capable of doing. 

Perhaps we can best get a satisfac- 
tory solution of this problem from 
another viewpoint. A school, and 
pecially a boarding school such as 
ours, is not merely a place where the 
pupils can imbibe a lot of useful 
information, or even where they can 
n to use and understand language. 
It is vastly more than this, it is atrain- 
ing school for life. It isa place 
where character is being developed, 
Where habits are being formed, where 
ideals are being implanted, that will 
make ormarthe pupils’ whole future 
carcers, and condition their success 
in life. When pupils leave school 
and enter upon their various vocations, 
pretty good?” work 
won't. be acceptable, or even the 
best of which the worker is capable 
unless that best is reasonably good. 
And unless, while in school and shop 
during these formative years, these 
high Is are always held before the 
pupils, unless while here they get the 
ingtained habit ot the greatest possible 
accuracy and effi they will 
enter upon their vocations in life with: 
a handicap that may spell failure, and 
most assuredly will greatly retard their 
advancement and lessen the degree of 
suct and usefulness to which they 
might otherwise have attained. 


Punctuating an Address 


‘The fad of leaving off the punctua- 
ton of the uddress on envelope has 
heen adopted by some educators. — It 
occurs us that it probably originated 
through a combination of ignorance, 
arelessness and laziness. Another 
new idea is to punctuate the compli- 
mentary close of the letter, but leave 
off the period after the signature. 
No reason is given for thi 
dhe to save ink, ¢ re enery or to 
show the subject is “to be continued 
in our next It probably had the 
sanic origin as that mentioned aboye. 
lississippian. 
Purpose of punctuation Is to 
make clear the meaning of wi is 
Written or printed, and not to decorate 
4 manuscript or to show that the writer 
knows his punctuation. 

iinuous line, “John Smith 18 South 
“ast Orange New Jersey’? needs some 


Written in a” 


the esteemed editor of that excellent 
journal punctuates an address is be. 
cause he was so taught when a hoy 
and he has not been able to shake off 
the badhabit. No doubt he was also 
taught to write though, through, 
enough, colour, etc, but/he will notice 
that the superfluous letters in these and 
many other words are now being dis- 
carded. The tendency of the age, 
and a good one, isto discard all letters, 
and forms and marks, for the use of 

ich there is no good reason. Most 
certainly the present day practice by the 
best journals and writers is to use 
punctuation marks very sparingly, put- 
ting them in only where they serve a 
useful purpose. In our opinion, no- 
thing mars a composition of an article 
more than the frequent use of super- 
fluous commas. 


Apropose of the matter of punctu- 
ating addresses, we have before us 
that very excellent series of books 
titled “‘Good English’’ by Elson and 
his collaborators. We-know of no 
better books than these. In these 
books he gives several models of en- 
velope addresses, and he uses no punc- 
uation points at all, except a period 
‘after a contraction like St. And we 
must say that we think these addresses 
look better than they would had be 
followed the decrepit, _moss-covered 
habit of using punctuation marks And 
we are very sure that Mr. Elson and 
»-editors are neither ignorant, nor 
careless nor la: 


Home Again 

Since assuming the position of Su- 
perintendent of the Ontario School for 
the Deaf, over eighteen years 
Dr. Coughlin has been ‘‘on the 
almost continuously, the summer va- 
cation, when the rest of the staff are 
ing, often being for him one of the 
busiest seasons of the year. “The years 
during which the new buildings were 
in process of erection were especially 
arduous and trying. Last December 
the Minister of Education fittingly re- 
cognized Dr, Coughlin’s faithful and 
unremitting devotion to duty for so 
long a period, by granting him a four 
months’ leave of absence for a well- 
ned rest and relaxation, most of 
ich time, accompanied by “Mrs. 
Coughlin, he spent in San Diego, | os 
Angeles,San Francisco and other poiiits 
on the Coast. They made the return 
journey by the C.P.R. route in a \ci- 
surely manner, stopping off at 
places of interest on the way. They 
rived home yesterday and to day |r 
Coughlin resumed his duties. Both 
Dr. and Mrs. Coughlin greatly «- 
joyed their stay onthe coast, from 
which they both derived much bene!t- 
They return home in the best of health 
d spirits, ind received a very cor 
dial welcome from all connected with 
the School, 

During Dr. Coughlin’s absence, Mr. 
J.W. Pearce, our former efficient « d 
esteemed Bursar, was acting Superin- 
tendent,and discharged the responsible 
duties of the offi to the manner 
born,”’and he takeshis second farewell 
of theschool enjoying.in added measure 
the regard and good-will of each and 
‘every one of us. 


4 


1 "The greatest are 
taking others happy." 


Wepnesbay, Aprit 15, 1925 


‘The months seem to have gone by 
very quickly. We have said, “‘Good- 
bye’’ to wintéF and though the session 
has been enjoyable and profitable, 
everyone: a hearty welcome for 
those beautiful sunshiny days we are 
having now. 

Constance Boult’s mother and sister 
visited her for a few days last week. 

*‘Health’? was the subject of an in- 
teresting and profitable illustrated lec- 
ture givers by Miss Deannard, last 
weeks, to’ our boys and boys.  Al- 
though everything possible is done here 
for the physical and moral welfare of 
‘our children, a talk such as the one 
on ‘Health,’ makes the boys and girls 
more willing to take the time and 
trouble to put into practice, the prin- 
ciples upon which good health de- 
pends, 

Several of the Anglican pupils wi 
confirmed on Sunday, April Sth, at St. 
Thomas’ Church by Bishop Bidwell. 
Constance Boult, Glady’s Holt, Jessie 
Anthony, Elsie Wright, May Mc- 
Guire, Doreen Storks, Bert Watson, 
Clifford Coles, and Leslie Proctor 
made up the confirmation class. 

We are indebted to the C. P. R. 
for four very fine films; “'Still 
Waters,’’ ‘picturing the Okanagan 
Valley in B. C., “* Classic Nip y 
In Old French Candda’’ and * 
land Winter.’” 

Bowtinc 

Althodgh' they performed creditably 
at the half way stage, the Trailers did 
not make a very strong start nor an 
exceptionally strong finish and accord- 
ingly were on the small end of the 
score at the conclusion of the third 
string, against the ©.$.D. Ladies. 
Miss Sinnott, who rolled an even five 
hundred, led all comers in the agere- 
gate column while Miss Aitchison 
made the high single game score of 


y- 


i Score: O.S.D. 2083; Trailers, 
970) 
O.>.D. 
Miss 187-84 365 
Mis 142 120 452 
Mi 146 171 500 
Miss Ford 86 182 417 
Mis Doe 126 118 106 350 
‘ 741 680 663 2054 
Tk iners 
Miss Melntosh 140° 150 118 408 
Mis Pucker 128 118 128 374 
Miss Styles 131 172 110 413 
Mis. Sullivan 126 130 148 404 
Mis. Madelen 128 137 106 371 
653 707 610 1970 


©n Good Friday, there being no 
school, Mr, Spanner took the oppor- 
tunity to secure some good picturesof 
our hockey teams.  “Uhough rather 
bela, ys enjoyed: dressing 
up ii and posing for 
the o secured pic- 
tures of the jor Boys in some of 
thei pyramid acts. “Chey have per- 
formed their pyramid. drills very a 
cepbly to more than one audience 
this session. Our collection of lantern 
slides is being added to and we will 
| Soon have a fine set of slides, which 
may be shown at some time in other 
fduc tional institutions. 

On Sunday, Easter Day, we were 
Heated to a real snow storm much to 
“Ur surprise, “Phe ground was cover- 


ee 


ith an inch or more of snow dur- 
‘ing the evening.and night but as Easter 
‘Monday dawned with dazzling sun- 


i. ‘shine the snow soon disappeared and in 
“the afternoon the boys were again 


throwing the ball around the campus. 
Everyone seems pretty well limbered 
up now and the boys are asking to be 
allowed to take on some outside teams. 
There was no school on Friday, 
nor Monday’of Easter time. Many 
of the teachers went on a short visit to 
their homes or their friends for the 
few days. “The weather proved rather 
disagreeable holiday weather but on 
Monday afternoon a special eductional 
film was run for the pupils. 
For the Easter party the following 
committe had charge of arrangements: 
Mrs. Balis, Mrs. Williams, the Misses 


Rierdon, Cass, Bradley, Brown, 
Handley and Aitchsion and Mr. 
Harvey. From the Regal Films, 


‘Toronto, through the courtesy of Mr. 
O'Connor, they secured an eight reel 
feature motion picture “‘In the Palace 
of the King.’ The feature picture, 
a story of the Spanish court in the 
older days, was much enjoyed by 
everyone, more especially as it has 
been the first feature entei 
film we have shown since * 
of the North 
“Skyland Winter’’, a one reel sport 
loaned to us by the Canadian 
ific Railway was also shown. — It 
i nul of life and action 

r sports as hockey, 
ng and ski-in 
Before’ Good Night's to the movies 
flashed on the sereen,a slide of our 
ing. superintendent Mr. Pearce was 
shown and he received areal hearty 
clap. “Vhen a surprise was in store 
for the “kiddies” 
for the commit 
well laden with dishes of cake and ice- 
he time taken for the good 
short and soon 
home having expressed. 
ation of the entertainment 


film 
P: 


appre 
provided, 


Announcement 

ancis de Sales Society hereby 
ike pleasure in announcing in the 
ith Annual Lenten Mission to be 
held from May 10 to 17, 1925 atv 
Loretta Abbey Day School, 387 Bruns- 
wic i 4 
will be 


Wis., b 
amme will be 
ly invited. 
please write, 

Perey A. M. Duclos, 
(25 Laughton Ave.) Sec’y-Treas 


r information, 


The Might Of That Pale i orm 

“Vhe story of that scene on Calvary 
early wo millenniums ayo is the story 
which has transformed the world 
The moral and spiritual energy of that 
great event is still so amazing 
persistent, that it requires 1 
of the prophet’c spirit to affirm, “with 
increasing emphasis, that that story 
will conunue to transiorm the world 
through all coming years. Looked at 
from human standpoint, all seemed 
over forever when the Son of God 
hung dead upon the tr ‘An im- 
urable disaster had apparently 
vd, in the most hopelessmanner, 
the mission, cktims and plans of the 
jreat Teacher, and in a few bref 
grand attempt at ad world’s 
uplifting will, to all appearane 
buried in the gloom and. stilliess of 
that lonely Judean tomb. -It dids 
ngel of despair had 
spread its wings across that pagan 
world, and that goodness, truth, rizht- 
cousness, and redeeming hope had met 
with a crushing defeat. “ 

But that one Pale Form, out of all 
the tens of thousands who Went to 
death by the way of the Cross, has 


CANADIAN 


Geri 


created a new era in the progress of 
humanity, and has not failed to win.an 
everwidening empire of affection, 
worship and devoted service as the 
current of time has swept onward 
through the world. The testimony 
‘of 1900 years is before the generations 
of today, and language, in its most 
royal and splendid power breaks down 
when it would set forth the results 
achieved by that holy and histaric 
scene. The shaping power of the 
world for nearly twenty centuries has 
been that old, old story of the marred 
face, the pierced hands and bleeding 
brow and side of the dying Nazarene! 
From the humiliation, the anguish, 
the darkness and apparent defeat of 
the Cross, there have come the forces 
which have thrilled lifted, gladdened 
myriads of souls. “That amazing, re- 
deeming, transforming energy from 
that place of suffering and death was 
never so potent, so far-reaching, and 
all-controlling as it is today. 

By the might and majesty of that 
Pale Form, ristendom_came into 
being, the silence of the world’s dumb 
despair was broken, the radiant angel 
of a new hope went everywhere amid 
the distress and doubt and sin and 
gloom of earth's heathen millions, 
and the inspiring tale of all its bright 
burdens of benediction all who will 
may read. .What systems of wrong, 
what countless, abominable idolatries, 
what colossal superstitions backed by 
emperors and thrones, have gone 
down before the bruised form of the 
once despised Galilean! 

He who hung dead amid tha victor- 
ious shouts of the blood-thirsty mobs 
hes long since proved Himself the 
greatest spiritual power in the world— 
the Overthrower of Greek, Roman, 
end Asiatic paganism, the Evangelizer 
and Civilizer of this modern age, with 
its unparalleled literature and intelle 
tu: might, the Inspirer of immortal 
hope in the heart of living and dying 
millions all over the globe. And it 
istruc, in the fullest and grandest 
sense of that rei that “He who 
Was te pure pure, who 
with His pie ised empires 
from their foundations, turned the 
stream of history from its old channels, 
still continues to rule and govern the 
ages.” He is the King of a dominion 
destined to be universal and enduring 
and for this great consummation all 
things in heaven and carth are constant- 
ly working 


k for an adequate ex- 
planation of the glorious outcome of 
that dread and sun hour which 
gathered around that ¢ Form nearly 
two thousand years ago, there comes 
tous the old refrain, “This is the story 
thar transformed the world!’ There 
sno other, Why? we keep asking. 
Why? If there were no Divine power 
behind all that, why should the cruci- 
hxion of one among the unnumbered 
hosts executed every year in the reign: 
of Tiberius and the Caesars that follow - 
ed him, have arrested so much attention 
to-day? How comes it, if there were 
no dynamo at the other end of thar 
Jong coil of cen » that the light 
should still be shir t our end to- 
day? Tf the lightand warmth of 
day of faith 
power are to ii 
may itnot be confidently 
vew of all that has alre: been if, 
the history of the *, that in the old, 
old story ofthe Cross lies the  seeret 
ef the only power which can save 
mankind, he Outlook. 


new 


dd our world, then 
asserted, in 


Useful! Information 
Tofind the diameter of a circle 
multiply the circumferen: 
‘To find the circumference of 
circle multiply the ciameter by 3. 1416. 
*Vo-find the area of a circle multiply 
che square of the diameter by .785+. 


- To find the surface of a ball multi- 
ply ne square of the diameter by 


¥ “To find the side of an equal square 


multiply the diameter by .8862. 

To find cubic inches in aball multi- 
ply the cube of the diameter by .5236. 

Doubling the diameter of a pipe in- 
creases its capacity four times. 

One cubic foot of anthracite coal 
weighs about 58 pounds. 

One cubic foot of bituminous coal 
weighs from 74 to 50 pounds. 

One ton of coal is equivalent to two 
cords of wood for steam purposes. 

A cubic foot of water contains 7.5 
gallons, 1728 cubic inches, and weighs 
62.5 Ibs. : 

Each nominal horse power of a 
boiler requires 30.10 35 Ibs. of water 
per hour, A, 

To sharpen dull Bes Jay them in 
diluted sulphuric acid until they are 
eaten enough. 

A horse power is equivalent to rais- 
ing 33,000 ibs. one foot per minute, 
or 550) Ibs. one foot per second. 

‘Vo find the pressure in pounds 
square inch of a column of water multi- 
ey fat height of the column in feet by 


am rising from water at its boil- 
ing point (212 degrees) has a pressure 
equal to the atmosphere (147 Ibs. to 
the square inch, ) 


eager 


1 am the Farmer 


1 am the Provider for all mankind. 
Upon me every human being constant- 
ly depends. A world itself is builded 
upon my toil, my products, my honesty. 
Because of my industry, America, my 
country, leadsthe word. Her pros 
perity is maintained by me; her great 
commerce is the work of my good 
hands; her “balance of trade” springs 
from the furrows of my farm. My 
reaper brings food for today; my plow 
es promise for tomorrow. 

In war I am absolute; in peace [am 
indispensable—my country’s © surest 
defense and constant reliance. [1 am 


the very soul of America, the hope 
of 


ice, the balance wheel of civi- 
tion. When I prosper, men are 
happy; when I fail, all the-world suf- 
fers. 

[ live with nature, walk in the green 
fields under the golden sunlight, our 
in the great alone where brain and 
brawn and toil supply mankind's prim- 
ary need. And I try to do my hum- 
ble part to carry out the great plan of 
God. 

Even the birds are my companions; 
they greet me with a symphony at the 
new day's dawn and chum with me 
till the evening prayer is said. 

If it were not for me the treasures 
of the earth world be useless, man him- 
self, would be doomed speedily to 
extinction or decay. 

Through me is produced the energy 
thit maintains the spark of life. 

[rise with the early dawnand retire 
when the * chores’ of the world are 
cone, 

1am your true friend. 

fam the Farmer, Star-Tribune. 


BEAU TY EVER POSSIBLE 

Human life may be ever beautiful. 
As Dr. R. F. Horton beautifully puts: 
it: “Beautiful is childhood, but as 
beautiful is youth. Beautiful is the 
strength of 1 but beautiful is 
the autumnal glory of the i 
powers. Most beautiful of all 
which is the passage into the condition 
of life for which this life was made.” 

So Henry Vaughan: 


w 


wel of the Just, 


U 
Hie beyond thy crust, 
outlook that mark” 


s a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is a world made new. 
Susan Coolidge. 


; 


- AtEaster Time 
“The pure White iad its cup 
At Easter time, at Easter time: 
The crocus to the sky looked up 
At happy Easter tim 
‘And still each little flower doth 
Good people bless this holy. day! 
Foc China ie the angels say, 
“aster time. 
ges —Selected. } 


SBS ae 
Lambikin 

Once upon atime Lambikin went 
to see his Grannikin. “She lived over 
the hill. He met a fox. The fox 
wanted to eat him. He told the fox 
that he was going to his Grannikin’s, 
and that he would grow fatter there, | 
and then the fox could eat him. The 
fox told him to go on. He told him | 
that he did not want to cat a wee | 
Lambikin. So Lambikin ran on. 

Lambikin met a dog. The dor. 
wanted to eat him. He told the dog i 
that he was going to his Grannikin’s, 
and that he would grow fatter there, | 
and then the dogcould eathim. The | 
dog told him that he did not want to | 
cata wee Lambikin. So Lambikin | 
ran on. Soon Lambikin saw 
Grannikin. He told her to give him 
some grass. He told her that he 
wanted to grow fatter. He ate a great 
deal of grass and grew fat. 

He asked her what he would do. 
He told her that the dog and the fox 
were waiting for him and they would 
eat him because he was fat. She told 
him not to be afraid. She told him 
that there was a drum there. She 
old him to getin the drum. So Lam- 
bikin got in and rolled along. 

He met the dog. The dog asked 
him if he had seen the Lambikin. 
But the dog did not know that he was 
in the drum. He fooled the dog. 

He met the fox. At first: the fox 
did not know that he was in the drum. 
Then he spoke to the fox and the fox 
knew his voice. Lambikin did not 
fool the fox. ‘The fox ran_ after the 
drum but he did not seatch Lambikin, 
because he caught his tail ima trap. 
So Lambikin rolled home. Maitre. 


The Robin. 
He is flying 


The Robin has come! 
about 
He sings and he sings in the tree! 
See his bright eyes and his pretty red 
vest 
He islooking at you and at me. 


Dear Robin, sweet Robin, we know 
you will try = 
‘To sing us your very best sont. 
You have been far away for many a 
day, 
And now you will stay with us long 
We thank you, dear Robin, for sing- 
ing that song; 
And now we must give you sour 
pay. 
For all summer 
sweet song; 
fou and pet you each 
Wis 


Jong you will sing that 


The Rabbit and the Easter Eggs 
Once, in a country beyond the sea, 
A fam- 
ine is a time when there is little or no- 
thing for the people to 

For a long time, no rain had fallen. 

‘The seeds that had been planted 
did not grow, and it was hard work 
for the people to get food. he lithe 
children sometimes had to go hungry 

Now in that country, Easter Sunday 
was the time at which gifts were made 
tothe children. Easter Sunday was, 
to them, what Christ fo you. It 
was always the happiest time of the 
year. As unday drew near, 
the mothers said, “" The dear children 
will have no gifts thisyear. We have 


{ 
ib 


at 


aoching « give them. Ttismore than 
wea do to get food enough for 


The mothers were all ve: , but 
they said nothing to the children. 

One night, a happy thought came 
to one of the mothers, and next morn- 
ing she told it to the other mothers. 

“Don't be so sad," she said. “‘I 
know what we can do for the>child- 
ren. ‘The hens are laying well. Let 
us dye some of the eggs. We can 
dye them with many beautiful colors. 
We will put the eggs in nests, which 
we Will hide in the woods behind the 
church. Then we will take the child- 
ren there on Easter Sunday and, when 
they find the eggs, they be very 
happy.” —~ 

‘This happy thought was a great de- 

ight to the mothers, and they began 
once to dye the eggs. 
When Easter Sunday came, every 
¢ went to the great stone church. 
When church was over, the mothers 
said, 3 
“Come, children, let us go to the 
woods for a while.” 

So away went the merry children to 
the woods behind the church’ 

Soon the children were heard call- 
ing in delight, “‘Oh, Mother, Mo- 
ther! Come here! Here are the 
prettiest eggs you ever saw! There 
are nests full of them! Such pretty 
nests, almost covered by the soft 
How did the eggs ever come 


here? 
Just then, a rabbit jumped from 
behind some bushes, where he had 
hidden away from the children. 

As he hopped off, the children 
cried, “‘See the rabbit! The rabbit 
must have laid these beautiful eggs.”” 

And ever since then, children have 
played that the rabbits lay the pretty 
eggs at Easter. 


Easter Chickens 
With bits of sticks and wisps of hay 
1 made a litle nest. 
I've chosen from my Easter eggs 
‘The ones that I like best. 
And now I'll get the old white hen, 
And set her on all six, 
So she'll hatch out some red, and blue 
And pink, and yellow chicks. 
Benny's Easter Cuickens 

Benny found a nest of eggs in th 
haymow. Hd speckled hen was 
sitting on them. He thought that his 
mother did not about them 
He wanted to give the eggs to her on 
Easter and surprise her. 

Easter morning he went to the 
haymow to get the eggs. “The 
vone. He felt very 
pointed. He ran eryi 
and told his mother. 
She told him to look under the 
the yard. He did so and saw ten 
downy little yellow chickens with the 
old speckled he: His mother said 
that they were his Easter chickens. 


Easter Song 
Snowdrop, lift your timid head, — 
All the earth is waking; 
Field and forest brown and dead 
Into life are breaking. 
Snowdrop, rise and tell the story, 
How He rose, the Lord of Glory. 


Lilies, lilies! Easter calls! 
Rise to meet the dawning 
OF the blessed light that falls 
Through the Easter moming 
Ring your beils and tell the story 
How He rose, the Lord of Glory. 
ormal Instructor. 


Somebody’s Knocking 


Phere’s somebody knocki Hark! 
Who can it be: 
IP's not at the door! 


elm-tree. 


No, it's in the 


tat) 
Just like a young dandy, 
fat. 


le 
He's making his visit this ‘morning, | id n 


you see— 
Some friends of his live in that ald elm | 


tree. 
SS 


Six Little Easter Eggs 
(Write the colors yourself) 
In the bushes near the ground, 
Sonny Jim a nest has found. 
a out of straw and sticks, 3 
Filled with eggs, one, three, five, six. 
One was like the skies in hue, 
Just the loveliest blossom . 
One like Sonny Jim's own head, 
Was a soft, warm, coppery. sis 
In the middle, hid between 
Red and blue, was.one of .... 


One, the loveliest I think, 
Like a cloud was rosebud............. 


Speckled round and up and down, 
Was a big one golden ............. 


Best of all to please a fellow, 
Was the sixth all shining.. 
“Did you lay these, asked Sonn: 
“Why, who else?’ cried Eastet 
Mt. Airy World. 


“Easter Eggs’’ 

Billy went out with a basket to hunt 
Easter Eggs. He looked under every 
rosebush. He thoughthe saw a rabbit 
wave hisearbehindalilac bush. _ Billy 
ran to see and there he found a nest 
full of beautiful colored eggs. One was 
blue, one was red, two were yellow, 
and one was green. Billy was a hap- 
py little boy all day long. — Sel. Be 


Little Half Chick 

Once upon a time there was a hen 
that had ten chickens. } of them 
were fine little chickens-but one of 
them was only half as large as the 
other chickens. His mother called 
him Half Chick. His feet were 
ed and he walked with a hop and 
akick. The other chickens laughed 
at him but his mother felt very sad. 

His mother thought that he would 
never be big like his brothers. She 
thought that the other chickens would 
grow up and go away from home and 
Half Chick would always stay at home 
with her. 

Little Half Chick did not like to 
stay at home. When the other 
chickens sat under their mother’s 
wings, he hopped far away. One 
day he told hismother that he was 
tired of livin, home and he was go- 
ing to see the king. She thought that 
it would too be far for him to walk and 
he would-be very tired. He made up 
his mind to run away. His mother 
saw him goi She told him to al- 
ways be polite and kind to everyone 
he met. He did not hear her be- 
cause he was in such a hurry. He 
did not say, “‘Good bye’’to her. 

Soon he cameto a stream and it was 
full of water, weeds and plants. The 
stream asked him tohelp it. He told 
itto take them away itself. He did 
not help it. Half Chick saw a tiny 
fire and the fire asked him to get some 
dry es and sticks. “The fire told 
him-thar it would die if someone did 
not help it. He told it to get them 
itself. PS 

Early. next morning he came to a 
big tree and the wind asked him to 
help him. “Vhe wind was caught in 
its branches and it could not get away. 


Soon the fire began to burh him, | 
He asked the fire to help him but ite : 
fire did not help him because he did 
not help it. He asked it not to burn 


im. 

The cook looked in the pot. Half 
Chick was burned as black as a coal 
and he was not fit to cat. 

Then the cook threw Half Chick 
outof the window. The wind caught 
Half Chick and carried him through 
the air. He asked it to help him but 
it did not help him because he did not 
help it. He asked it not to kill him. 

Then the wind carried him over the 
roofs of the houses. Atlastthey came 


toachurch spire. There he stuck 
fast. Hetried to get away but he 
could not. Ever since that time he 
has stood on the church spire to tell 
which way the wind blows. —Irene 
Stoner. 


a 


3 The Bloodroot 

Bloodroot comes in April. It isa 
pure white wild flower with a yellow 
center. There is a reddish juice in 
its stems and root. This juice looks 
like blood. It gives the plant its odd 
name. The Indians used to paint 
their skin with the juice. People 
sometimes called the flower In 
Pai The bloodroot, like hepatic: 
grows from seeds. Do not handle 
bloodroot. If you do you: may hurt 
the flower. Hurt flowers cannot go 
to seed. Bloodroot's buds are wrap- 
‘ped tightly in leaves. The leaves 
protect the buds from the chilly spring 
air, When it grows warm the leaves 
unfold. “Then the flower springs up 
at the end of a stalk. “Bloodroot does 
notlastlong. The rough spring winds 
soon blow its pretty petals away. 
Look for bloodroot in open, rocky 
woodlands. —Normal Instructor. 


April rain and April sun 

| Whispered low, ‘ome, little one.” 
Bloodroot answered, soft and c! 
“Look, dear April, | am here. 


Leafy wraps she threw aside, 
Stood erect, in modest prid 
Sweet her white face to behold, 
Beautiful her heart of gold. 


But the rough wind, in his play, 

All her petals bore away; 
For she was a fragile thing, 

| This pale beauty of the spring! 


| Then her leaves cried boldly, “We 
Strong and resolute will be."* 

So they grew, and soon were sect) 
large, and many-lobed, and green 


Well they and the rootstocks knew 

That from seeds the flowers grew. 

So they labored all day long 

That the seed-pods might be strony. 


| Children who a bloodroot sce, 
Should of it most careful be, 
For if injured quick it die: 
Nevermore to please ot ws. 

if —Virigina Baker. 


April 
When April, one day, was asked 
whether 
j She could make reliable weather, 


i 


She laughed till she cried, 

1 And said “Bless you, I've tired, 

But the things will get mixed up 
together.”’ Jessie McDermott: 


_ was SO 


rs Know? 
one mat better 
WGadertul than any one we 


ppose that everybody loved H 

No, there were some very wicked 
people who were afraid of Jesus. He 
good, and they were “so bad, 
“that they feared and hated Him. 
‘They tried to takeHim prisoner, and 
He knew they were hunting for Him. 

He could have gone away to another 
country, and have been safe; but He 
would not leave the people He was 
working for, and He was afraid of no- 
thing that any one could do to Him. 

‘They did take Him prisoner. They 
did many cruel things to Him, and at 
last they led Him up a steep road to a 
green hill. Atthe top of that green 
hill they put a cross, and to that cross 
they nailed Jesus. Do you suppose 
He wasefrightened, or that He cried 
out, or begged them to let Him go? 
No indeed, Jesus was never afraid of 
any suffering for Himself. “He pray- 
ed God to forgive the men who were 
nailing Him to the cross. He spoke 
comforting words to His mother, and 
to His disciples. 

On that cross He died. 

Sometimes a little brother or sister 
in your house dies, 1 
that the beautiful angel spirit, which 
isin eaca one of us, has left this body, 
and Hown up to God in heaven. It 
makes them very happy to fly away. 

We know that this is true, because 
after Jesus had died on the cross, after 
His body had been laid in a cave, His 
angel spirit came back, to show us that 
if we are God's children death is noth- 
ing to be afraid of. “That isthe reason 
we sing happy carols at Easter, and 


is the day the spirit of Jesus came 
back, to tell His dear friends that they 
must not be sad because He had died. 

lam going to tell you the story of 
the first Easter morning. It is so 
beautiful, so happy a story. 


All the friends of Jesus were very 
sad, after they had seen their beloved 
Master die on the cross. 
His body, and loving! 
cloth 


They took 
wrapped linen 
our it, and laid it in a cave in 
den. In front of the cave a great 
tock was rolled, and around the rock 
stood soldiers, sent by the wicked men 
who had killed Jesus, because they did 
not want His friends to take His body 
away, 

\ll that night the soldiers stood 
there, and all the next day. The se- 
cond night they were still watching, 
bur just as it was beginning to get a 
lit! light, there was a noise and a 
sho\ing of the ground as a beautiful 
angel came down from heaven, and 
tolled the huge rock back from the 
cay 


nip: and his garments were white as 
an ran away. 


faricn, some Women Were coming in 
atoother gate, walking slowly and 
sorrowfullye They were friends of 
Jesis and were bringing fresh linen 
anv sweet spices, to put. around His 
As they walked they talked in 
low, sad voices. Jesus had died; they 
Would 


never see Him again, they 
tholiht, and their hearts were filed 
with grief. “They .were wondering 


how they could roll the great stone 
aw. from the cave, to reach the dead 
body of their Master. 


Was 


faint streak of light in the sky, 
though the garden was still in darkness. 
But what was that bright shining light 
in tront of the cave?: The women 
hurried forward, and what did they 
see? “Phe great rock had been rolled 


our school bright with flowers. | 


His face was bright as light- | 
The soldiers shook with fear | 


\s they ran out of one gate in the! 


Ir was still early morning, and there |4 


THE CANADIAN 


| ‘away, and by it stood a wondrous angel. 
, The cave was empty, and the women 
were frightened; they could not under- 
stand what had happened. But the 
tangel said, “‘Be not afraid, ye seek 
[Jesus who hung uponthe cross. He 
ys not here, He is risen. Go your 
way; tell His disciples that He goeth 
before you, and ye shall see Him as 
le said unto you."’ 

~Oh, how happy those women must 
have been! Hurrying back they told 
the disciples that the Lord was alive; 
but the disciples could not believe that 
; Such wonderful news was true. 

Another friend of Jesus came to 
that garden. Her name was Mary, 
and she had loved Jesus with all her 

Vheart, for He had been very good to 
her, making her life, which had been 
| black and bad, sweet and good. She 
came to the cave alone; the rock was 
rolled back, and stooping down she 
looked in. The body of Jesus had 
‘gone, and the angels in white were 
sitting there, one at the head, and one 
at the foot of the place where the body 
had Jain. “They were beautiful, bur 
j her heart was so full of sorrow that 
she hardly noticed them. 

“Woman, why weepest thou?"? 
they said. And she answered, “‘Be- 
cause they have taken away my Lord, 

and T know not where they have laid 
im.”” 
Then she turned back, and saw a 
man standing near her in the garden. 
Her eves were so full of tears that she 
could not see Him plainly, and she 
supposed that He was the gardener. 
He asked her the same question the 
angels had; “Why weepest thou? 
She answered, “‘Sir, if thou hast 
borne Him hence, tell me where thou 
hast laid H 
Then the man said, in a voice 
knew and loved more than any v 
‘on earth, “‘Mary!” 
Who do you think ity 
It was Jesus, and when she heard 
His voice she turned, and knelt at His 
feet, crying with great joy, ““Master.”” 
So Jesus came to all His disciples, 
one by one, or two or three together. 
And at last they all knew that He was 
n from the dead—that He 
And they learnt too what 
we must learn and never forget; that 
as Jesus rose from the dead, 
and all whom we love, rise 
Sometimes when we go to sleep at 
night, it is dark and stormy, and we 
feel tired and a little lonesome, but 
when we wake in the morning the sky 
is blue, the sun is shining, and we sing 
for happiness. 
Dying is like that; falling to sleep 
here when we are tired, and waking 
in heaven with Jesus. 


me back that 
bright Easter morning after He had 
died on the cross; to show “us that 
death is nothing to be afraid of, for it 
means going to be with Him. —Tell 
me a True Story. 


How Maple Sugar Came 

One upon a time there was a_little 
Indian boy named Son-of-a-Brave. 
He was very fond indeed of going to 
the lodge of the village medicine man. 
{ Here he listened to all the wise stories 
that the medicine man told about the 
fore: 


is medicine man was very much 
thought of by the Indians and they d 
made him the best lodge in'the vill 
It stood in that part of the forest 
j where the trees were state! 
{and straight. “Uhe lodge itself was 
covered with the most ble skins. 
filled with gifts of beads, /and 
s, and arrow heads, and blankets 
with pictures woven in them. . 
Son-of-a-Brave used to gather some 
‘of the herbs that-the medicine man 
brewed. In return, the Indian’ boy 
was allawed to. sit inside the lodge, 


and old, 


lis the medicine man's kettle, and 


listen to his sayings. 

“The Indians have something to| 
learn from every beast, and fish, and | 
bird of the forest,’ the medicine man | 
said one day. { 

Son-of-a-Brave left very proud, | 
because his father was one of the big | 
chiefs of the tribe. He was proud,too, 


ie arrow as straight as the Young, 


ine man. i 
1 *"What does the LNs teach © 
us?”’ Son-of-a-Brave asked. ‘ 
| “The value of sleep,’” replied the | 
‘medicine man. ‘‘You like to sit up| 
late at night, listening to the talk of 
your parents around the camp fire. 
In the morning you have dull eyes and 
heavy limbs. The Bear comes out 
from her winter sleep ready to rule the 

den and fight the whole forest."” 

“Well, what does the silly Salmon 
that hurls himself down the rapids 
teach us?"” asked Son-of-a-Brave. 

The greatest lesson of all—that 
home is the best place,”’ replied the 
medicine man. ~The Salmon swims 
far away from home, but always comes 
back to the hatching ground through 
the rapids."” 

As Son-of-a-Brave went out though 
the lodge he was thinking very hard. 
‘There had been one question that he 
had wanted to ask the medicine man, 
but he had not dared. Of what use was 
the great stupid Woodpecker that flew 
from tree to tree? It ran up and 
down the trunks like a senseless bird, 
and pounded like a drum with its huge 
bill. There was a Woodpecker now, 
Son-of-a-Brave could see it, head 
down, on the trunk of a tree, making 

It wore a bright red cap, and 
yes were as bright as those of 

Its big black claws looked 
¢ hands. The boy stopped to 
tch the old bird. “Vhe Wood- 
pecker bored awhile, standing on its 
hea ‘Then it righted itself and made 
the hole larger. 1 it put its bill in 
the hole and pulling itout, tipped its 
head back as if it were drinking. 
‘This was very strange. 

When the Woodpecker flew away, 
Son-of-a-Brave went up to the tree, 
for he was curious about it, It was 
still too early in the spring for the tree 
to have leaves. There was a litle 
snow left on the ground. — Burthe boy 
knew what kind of tree it was by its 
bark. He could find others like it all 
through the woods. He had a_ very 
sharp arrow head stuck in his belt. 
He took it out and began chipping the 
hole in the tree trunk which the Wood- 
pecker hed started, until it was larger. 

‘Tothe Indian boy's surprise thin sap 
began to run out of the tree. He put 
his lips to the hole. 

It was sweet sap 
hone 
mn-of-a-Brave stripped some bark 

from the tree and made a little cup. 
He filled this with the sweet sap and 
ran from one lodge to another in. the 
village, asking the braves to taste it: 
‘They all said that the sweet sap Was 
good, All the village followed Son- 
of-a-Brave back to the forest, while he 
pointed out trees like the one which 
the Woodpecker had tapped. “They 
bored holes in them, and from h 
| there flowed the first maple syrup.) Tt 
proved that the medicine in bad 
‘been right. Even the Woodpecker, 
| who worked upside down, could teach 
| the Indians something. 
So the Indians tell us how maple 
recame. But the story tells us 
also the great wisdom of our lithe wild 
| bresters in feathers and fur. 
i 


an Indian, 


as sweet as wild 


-Once Upon a Vime Animal Stories. 


Keep out of ruts; a rut is something 
which, 
If travelled in too much, becomes a 


ditch: 


The Redwing 
Thear you, brother, 1 : 
- Down inthe alet swamp 


your woodland 
the April pots 


moving Vanguard. 


ping, 
A'myrind threats sespont 


has put off her 


Ka 
Wintry nnd we 
For the robe of 
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Easter andithe Robin 
There is a pretty legend that as- 
es the birds with the Easter 

and explains why the robin’s 
is red and its eggs colored. 
Please listen, litle ones, while I tell 
it to you. 

When Pilate had delivered our 
Saviour to the Jews to. crucify him, 
they mocked him shamefully in many 
ways; and among other cruel indigni- 
ties offered him, they “‘plaitedacrown 
of thorns, and put it about his head.”* 

‘This crown, according to the leg- 
end, was still upon his head while he 
was ascending Calvary to die on the 
cross. Becoming much wearied with 
the journey, he sank down to rest for 
a short tim A liule bird—arobin— 
Hitting about. hted upon the crown 
of thorns and tried to lift it from) our 
Redeemer's bow. “Vhe tiny crea- 
ture’s efforts were in’ vain, but ere it 


beautiful tree grew quite near our 
»ur’s sepulchre, so the legend fur- 


th 


tells us, and in the tree a robin 
had with much patience and labor 
built a nest. Inthe nest there were 
four white eggs there was not one 
bit of color about them. 

When the robin, from its mossy 


sasethe body of 
id in the sepul- 
gladness at 


our cruc 
chre, its song of 
changed to a song of sadness, and so 
continued until aster morning 
Then Christ who was, and is, and shall 
everbe, “the resurrection and the 
life,” came forth robed in the glory of 
the resurrection morning. Ay the 
sun rose in splendor over the eastern 
hills, the robin beheld the 
wonder of “death swallowed up in 
victory.” Again its song changed, 
and in sweetest, clearest notes it war- 
bled: ““Hets risen indeed! He is 
risen indeed! “The wnite-robed angel 
that came from heaven to earth to roll 
the stone away trom our Saviour’ s tomb. 
heard the robin’ s joyous song and said: 
“Rejoice rejoice, sweet bird; and be 
for everblest, thyself thy cyys, ard 
thy cosy home.”? nd-- 

“Ever 


once 


glorious 


A GOOD RULE 


“Vis well to walk woth a cheerful heart, 


Wherever oar fortunes call, 
With a friendly lance end an open 
hand 
Aad a gentle word for ail 


Sauce ie isatherny and dthenlt path, 
Where toil ss the postion of man, 
We ali should vor, While passing 

along : 
Vo make it as smooth as we can. 


He that endures to the end shall be 
saved, — Jesus Christ, 


| 


‘Up From The Dumps atsuch a rate of seal oe 
(Continued frou first paste) and Daddie’s heart beat with a wild, And Daddie lifted Densie a cars| 
ferred when he spoke of his “bike,” anxious, tremulous expectancy as he fied him into the church, and’ found 
or “autermobile,”” or “‘yot,"’ or] ifted the latch and strode into the 4 place near the door—he thought he 
“span,’” and the diamonds, and rubies | cabin. : must stay near the duor, for that is 
and pearls were pieces of coloured Hello! Daddie, you sec I'm where the man was healed—and held | 
glass, the refuse from some stained-| back from my trip before you got Densie on his lap. It was all so| 
window factory. His money, and he home!”" i strange and so beautiful. “The music 
had piles of it, was circular disks of Yes, I see, Densie. And, was so full of the blessed r-surrection; 
bright tin. Densie would sit by the] oh!—Densie, how are you?”’ * the flowers filled the church with their |. 
window and as he moved his toys} ‘Oh! I'm all right, Daddie,"’ he fragrance, while the costly windows | 
along the shelf, placed there by Daddie, | said, as Daddie put both his great threw the sun's rays in prismatic. tints 
he would take trips to the park, or] arms about him, ~ an’ how are you? upon the altar. And as Daddie’s 
have a ‘“‘spin’’ on his bike up Broad | Did you get a good load?”’ eyes wandered about the edifice his Te 1 
Street, or even go down tothe river “I'm full up, Densic, an’, oh! attention was riveted upon a window, | 0: "+ Cousuan, M.A. Teacher Kmerituy 
on his “‘yot’’. And he would count | Densie—’ where he read distinctly; “The (reas ORAL i 


out his jewels and when it came time Bs What, Daddie? man healed."” Surely they were at shuperviatng Toscher Benige Ora Devt 
for dinner he would, with unstinted Avhi hye have our the right place! Then Daddie looked Mies Carnenine E 


prodigality, give them all for a single i _ about for him, and wondered whether | | Supervixing Teacher Juni ar at Devt, 

meal, andfoften added to the jewels eral right, Daddic. “Say, Daddie, that was‘he who was talkingupamong | Migiic Drawenan [aries Frome 

the piles of \‘mony"” to make sure he * he asked as he notic- the fowers. What he said was so] BB & 8 

had | not failed to fully compen: agitated manner, and his strange about “him being dead—and HANDLEY. eae 

trembling hand as he proceeded to pow Reheat Nourse ina K. 81 ae 

prepare the meal, and how he looked \esterd: rs 
"There w ere only Daddie tl s t him, Sifin same thing th tit Mout 

Den © in the little cabin—there had a y I. Say, Dense, iS Hhim-but where is he? NCH ARD Hin PO Vas Arias 

been another, but she had died so}would you like to go for a litle MANUAL 

long ago that Densie did not remember | ride—a real ride to-morrow? beg B LSD ts Cs SINCE an 
her, and Daddie never spoke her “Will you go, too, Daddie?” 

name, so Densie did not know about "Oh, ves! U'll take you.’” 

her, but Daddie could see her in D. * An? where willwe go, Daddic?”’ 

tie’s eyes whenever he put up his lips “ "Way up-town! I'll take you in 

sobe kissed, or when he fondly stroked | the cart. 

Daddi rough cheek. ~The sun Daddic, you're so kind to m 

shone brightly that day when Daddie An’, Densie, you're so—so— 

rted with his great burlap bag and | much to me.’” 

rl old push-cart for the upper at night as Daddie undressed 

part of the city. It was one of those | Densie for bed he looked sadly at the 

beautiful when buds little twisted ank! and smoothed 
bursting id tulips them tenderly —he always did that, but to’ : 
iho hyaci inths are giving their frag! that night he lingered longer over hing his way throug’ the people, | “anaeat ae ge cceteayciil 
F beheld them | in | them—and said with such a hopefulness he stood at | : altar, and | twenty, not bel ng dete at 
i ce that Det looked in- with eagerne: nd any'cty | resldonta of the P 

quiringly at him, ‘* But never mind, allatertin his trembling vo'ce, he mitted as pupils, 

Densic, they're goin’ to be berter.’’ ly cried aloud, ¢s he held Densie close 
1 know you'd make them straight, to his throbbling heart: 
die—if you could."* “Oh, where is he?”’ 
hen, as the down. together, “Whom do you mean?” asked the 

1] Da Hgtald Devs Soetah a man man who had been speaking, as he 

who had been healed. “An! Densie kindly took one of Densie’s little thin 

ing, ARaCaalsinkinuslvith ihie|wetkelguinitosmorraw to, see)bipnthate l hande init Gap catpentering. Bh fee Greta pi tel 


‘ing 
cart well heaped, he sat down beneath | healed the man.”” him that cured the Jame Sater aac Re 
i Sei 


The man had ceased talking while 
Daddie was wondering and rents 
forhim, and now they 
ing, and then everythi 


Teacher of Domeatic Sia 
janintant Matron, 


Mien. LG. WHLLIAMK. Teacher af Nevin! 
everybudy stodd! with tawved shesds; |) Se ea aon 


and ther gs the o yan Tegan gain the | Aneaap Burnen. © 
+, people moved quiet yi ward the door. Mies 

“Oh, have we mi sed Lim? Where | gts Srinsnt 
is he broke balf-aloud: from 
trembling lips. 

“Come, Dens ¢,”’ and Daddie lifted Led 
him in his strong dems, anid moved near to ail he you of tha it 


dthe man who bad been talking, | or lola, unable to receive tnatruction in 
common schoola 


an open window for one brief moment} Densie fell asleep in Daddie’s arms n—like that one there,” he said, 
to rest—and to look at a little scarlet) and Daddie for his expectant: heart- civerly, poin echelwindowhuck 
geranium on the window-sill. As he | throbs for hours could not. sleep,” but Btaitel ater 
: ted he heard some one re : | waited anxiously, hopefully and long- ‘ 
‘ then Peter said u E ingly for the coming day at last 
I none; but such as 1h tired nature asserted itself and his e! 
In the name of J closed, and he slept until the 
areth rise up and walk. And he took | shining through the litle window on 
him by the right hand and lifted him’] his , awakened him, and he hasti- 
up: and immediately his feet and an- ‘ose to prepare for their journey. 
. kle bones received strength. And he| ft was Easter morniog, but neither 
ba leaping up, stood, and walked, and | Daddie nor Densie knew much about 
entered with them into the temple | the sacred teachings of the day, so as 
w alking, and leaping, and praising | they wentalong the city streets, they 
} God eagerly watched the churchgoers; the 
i is that so what you're a-read- | one with open-eyed interest, the other 
AL Rataad in’?” asked an anxious voice, tremu- | with a heart of eager expectancy. 
lous with a great excitement, as [ad- | Near to where Daddie had heard the 
dies head rose above the window-sill | aged reader stood a church, largé and at ‘ 
and looked into the little room at the | imposing, and toward this,he directed Oh, no! but come to my office 
reader, who, fora monient, was startled | his cart. and WIltell you about him, and I fee 
by his sudden appearance ‘The gathering. congregation were Sure we can help you.’ ” z 
“Oh,yesvit is all true passing into the beautiful church as An’ make Densie's feet straight?”” 
as she turned an aged f. Daddie lifed Densic tenderly from the ‘Yes, I think so. | Basmen ay 
orn; but bright cart, and, spreading a burlap bay upon. With ananxious, glidsome, trusting Known fo them, 40 that 


Heine 
cor iris ba 
kindly and on vena » af 


sly inquired | terms offered "by. the Gorernme! id 
PANG) edu need, ey, the aor aya 


lar Annual School Te 


the m 2 
“No; ‘but | thought he'd be here, 
n’ Ive brought De a 

he'll do it, won't he 


Vhe people were waiting Bako Fes Tipeks RECEIVED 
and hearts beat sympatheti ,» and distributed without delay to the 
many eyes were dim with tears, when hom Shey, ere addressed. Stall ts 
Dr. James from his pew near the front  olty post office at 1.40 p.m. 
ey. each day . 

quickly stepped forward, and. said: 
‘Let me your little boy,” and he 
tenderly lifted the little crooked anklés. yy 

derly ‘ paretits oF ‘chads ent tai packaxer 

Are you him?" asked Daddic, 1" soxesta pupils, ddrem aa follows: 


sladiy } — ————— name or pupil 
uladly. NCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 


; toward the questi the steps, laid him gently upon it, and heart, Daddie carried Densie across pomeuier Sin here ad 
" where was itdone?”*he asked | seating himself by his side, anxiously the streetto Dr. James’ office, and children enn bo tnaru 
Peet scanned every person who entered, there learned of him through whose ©: #. COUGHLIN, at, scam 
: : 4 5 LLRVILLE, ONT: 
Atthe temple;just as they were| People looked wonderingly at the ate ihe lame man had Been hes ed, Eeebll Picea SL ease 
: yoing into the temple—the church, | strangers; some spoke sympathetically and the doctor told Daddie, after he 
a you know,”” she replied. when they saw the poor little twisted had made a careful examination of Behe 
aos ‘An’ how ankles, while some offered money, Densie’sankle: thatif he would place 
os which both Daddie and Densic refused him under his ¢ 


cin his private hos- ‘De [EROVINOIAL | SCHOOL, 
hard tonal the reader. to accept; and as the numbers who  Dital fora while, he should walk. And shildrog alerted mt rantford, On Ontatlo, 

“Why, he was pur right near the | entered grew less and less, finally Daddie consented. W. B, RACK, Principal 
beautiful gate by his friends; right | ceased, Daddie looked troubled, and And it came to pass that Densie ~-— ms — 


where the people went in you know, | said anxiously to Den wonder leaped and ran, and he and Daddie : 

| J ; ahs 

~and they found him there, and -He | whether this is the right on with hearts full of gratitude and love FRANK SOUTH 

cured him. t Maybe: he’s Jate—an’ an’ will n who is “the same ye ‘ 
An’ -<ah' —do youthink he'd care come after awhile.” ay, and for ever,’” praise God 


TAXI SERVICE 


‘The following prices will be charged] 
between the Ontario School for the} 


to help feller naw an’ doitagain?’” Then the sexton came our to the Epworth Herald: Dent nid city pointe or railway, sill 
Daddie axkedl/eaperly, ‘withihix whole” door! andi Daddie’ asked anxiously Be apne 
soul in his question, and eagerly: 1 
is % ‘ c ? “Trifle: ake nertecti erfcc. passenger ... 
COnevetinleed heteareec (ori meas lahelconine here Vrifles make perfection, but perfec- 9 Basser 


5 


word says he's. ‘the same. yeste Why, yes, he's inside, anc the "9M is no trifle. —Michael Angelo. 
and to-day, and for ever.” “* service has begun,”” - Our thoughts are heard in heaven. 
Never before did that push-cart go “Let's go in, Densie!”’ Young. ASK FOR SMITH'S TAXIS. 
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iS THE cy hemcaehed | 
ithe house, abig leather | 
jerip.in his hand, a dog 
| suddenly emerged from 
his kennel, With. a 
snarl, he leaped asif to 
hurl timeell on the intruder. Hi 
ichain foiled him in his attempt. X 
The boy with the grip didnot seem 
perturbed. He stopped short and re- 
garded the canine protestant with 
jumorous kindliness. 
“What's the matter old fellow?"’ 
inquired, “You act rather suspicious 
pf me, but I’m all right, honestly 1 
TI he dog’s response was another 
fpuibreak of barking, the while he tug- 
ged at his chain. And suddenly the 
door of the farmhouse opened and a 
voice called, “‘Come along. ‘There’s 
hothing to be afraid of. The dog's 
ained.”” 
| The boy laughed softly to himself, 
if there were something humorous 
his observation. *“Good night, old 
ap,’ he said to the dog over his 
shoulder, “‘We'llknow each other 
better soon. And with that he walk- 
ed on quickly, toward the oblong of 
light made by the open door, 
‘The man awaited him in his shin 
lecves, though the night was chilly. 
¢ held in his handanoil lamp. He 
not extend his hand as the boy 
came up the steps, but nodded briefly, 
dding as he did £0 hi ou re Mac, 1 


Hope your not too high-toned to 
inthe kitchen. It’sthe only place 

ae there is a fire. 

“A fire most anyplace would seem 
pd to-night,’ the boy said He 
his bag on the floor and walked 

Prerto the range, holding his hands 
Wve the surface, and rulbing them 
Hith an air of satisfaction. 

) His uncle looked him over thought- 
full). "Haven't got you here under 
false preteness, have 1? You under- 


p) 


the boy said com- 


he work for the year is pretty 
ell finished by now, so you're net to 
Xpect any wages till next spring 
oe then PH see what you're worth, 
“Yes, Lunderstand that.”* 
it here. “Vhere’s not 
Heueh work to keep a servant girl 
is}. and anyhow, they are wasteful 
Mt extravagant. We'll take turns 
ive the cooking—you one day, me 
ne Xt.” 
T hope you'll like my cooking,”” 
said, with a touch of the same 
mor he had exhibited in addressing 
dog. 
Vm nor fussy cbout my victuals, 
pd don't expect you tobe. “This 
and winter you can find ways to 
Whe yourself useful, and when the 
brine comes, Ill know: pretty well 
you can do. 1 s'pose you're 
and would like to go to bed.” 
Any time that suits you, Uncle." 
Well, we'll make-an_ early start. 
ag to bed and cadly to rise,” you 
before 1 forget, 
lw arn you aha the dog.” 
Te tured with anew air of in- 


ad 
fis, so long as fe hain don’t break. 


2 


"Tie Beginning on the Evans Farm 


He's a reputation all overthe coun- 
try, andamy chickens and my cherries 
are safe, While other people are having 
the worst'sort of a time. But I'm 
the only one he’s not afraid of, so 
don't go too near him.”” 

“Weill be friends, after a while,’ 


“Mac remarked. 


a “Friends!” “The word w 
What are you talking a 
If you get any fool ideas in your 
head about petting him, and playing 
with him, you'll do it at your own 
risk,’” 
Mac did notreply. He took his bag 
and followed his uncle toa room fur- 
ished witha cot bed, atable and a 
chair, Buthis good night was so 
cheerful that John Evans went to his 
own room—no whit more luxuriou 
by the way, th his nephew w 
occupying —wearing an 
erpl id, 
himself, “‘he’s got too much of his 
father in him.”’ Mr. Evans had not 
really loved his sister, Ma 
but atleast he had understood her, 
while his brother-in-law had always 
been an incomprehensible enigma. 
ans hid an errand in town the 
t day, and Mac was left in charge. 
He had hardly stepped out of the 
ig itself, on 


and began to repeat the salute of the 
night before. Paying no attention to 
his outburst, Mac walked on to the 
barn. Several of the horses were out 
at pasture, but a large bay was in his: 
stall, and turned his head at Mae's 
approach, ‘Then suddenly he lashed 
out with his heels y missing his 
visitor. M . 

said, drawing b: 


a nice welcome, don't you 

He returned to the house, picked 
up a plate of scraps which his uncle 
said were for the dog, added it to 
portion of mea 
own dinner, and went blith 
direction of the kennel. The dog 
gain began his barking, as M 7 
proached, but as he came close, the 
dog suddenly stopped and cowercd, 
doubtlessly arguing that the possession 
of an especially formida 
plained the fearlessness of the 
comer. Mac tossed him a piece of 
meat, and the dog made away with it, 


while he gazed it the donor with sus-, 


picious eyes. 

“Now listen, old chap,” Mac said, 
as he went on tossing scrap "m your 
master’s nephew, and we're going to 
be good friends. My 
und apparently you haven't 
nam Unele John never ©: 

hing bur "the dog*** 

‘The dog crunched a crust of bread 
which had been tossed to him, with 
his wary eves on Mac's face: 

“I'm going to name you after one 
of gis best dogs 1 ever knew. said 

“Hisname was Rov, and so. 
yours. Sorry [haven't vot anything 
sre for you this moruins but Vl try 

and scrape up something more for 
you later in the d. 
Tr was nearly a week later that Mac 


xpression of | 


llnceade'cvestay aneatee 
s mother, | on, that bay horse of yours.’ 


asked his uncle if he would be Tig 
for him to ride one of the horse for do- 
ing errands that took him some dis- 
tance. Mr Evans took a moment to 


ere’s only one horse that you 

could ride, and that’s Jerry. But he’s 

so slow that it'll take you longer, than 
‘alk. 

“I'm notafraid of the other horses, 
Mac remarked. 

Mr. FE r : boy, then 
said? ““You are econ to try, but 
my horses are not used to boy 

Some three weeks later, Mr. E 
meta neighbor in town, " ex- 
claimed Mr.Dunne at the sight of 
him, “what kind of a boy is that 


ts he Been doing?” 
said Mr. He was rather sur- 
prised to find himself immediately on 


he said to | the defensi 


know. 
‘Tuesd 


“That's what | want to 


“You re mistake: cn, 
at horse. 
I thought, only Mac 
did. He had just an ordinary. bridle. 
“It must have been some other 


“The boy could- 


nd 


home. ‘Have you been ridifig the 
bay horse??? he asked, when he saw 
his nephew. 
“Yes, Uncle. 
I could.’ 
““T thought you'd have the sense to 
ay from him.” 
“He's gentle with me. 
Gentle!) Mr. Eva 
ed up, He thought the boy v 
ing sport of him. “*You come out to 
nd show me how 


You know you said 


ay ir. Pwas just go.ng to sug- 

stthat Mac rose and led the way. 
Atthe door of the barn, Mr. Evans 
tood b: ert and watchful. 

As Mac approached the stall, the 
bay turned his head and Whinied, much 
to his owner's surprise. Mac entered 

“vans held back an 

clamation of warnin In a mo- 

ment he reproached himself for not 
ving spoken. The horse 
by the shoulder.” Mr. 

aild hardly believe his ears, when he 
heard the boy laughing. 

Allright, you ras 
sugar. 

He held up a lump in his palm, and 
the horse took it dantily, As he ate, 
Mac stood with his arm about the 
neck. When he came bac 
ele, Mir. Evans had little to say. 

, Uncle, there's not a bit 


Here's your 


You s 
of danger. 
“Remains to be proven,’> Mr. 
Lians remarked. He longed to ask 
Mac how he had accomplished the 
mricle, but pride sealed his lip: 
‘Though Mac was ing no 
svages, he had brought a little money 
wth him. As Christm 


h evening wrapping them 


part of H 
parcels post. And one night 


tor the 


The Voice of Spring 
T come. 1 come! ye have called mie long: 
Lcome ver the mountains, with light and song: 
Ke may trace wakny 
iy 
Hy the orituro-e in the shadowy: erasn: 
By the green leaves opening asf prea, 


Thave breathed on the South, and the chestnut 
lowers 

Hy thousands have burst from the forest bow- 
‘ers, 

And the ancient graves an 

Ary veiled with Wreat 

Hut itis not fo 

To spoak of the rl 


Tia cr the hills of the stormy: } 

An Arch lias huge all his taecele tort 

‘He fisher fx out on threat “i 

And the reindeer bounds o'er the pastures free, 

And the pine has a fringe of softer green, 

And the moss looks bright. where my: xtop hax 
been; 


the fallen fanex 
eatin plains: 


Thavesent through the wood-paths lowing 


of the deep bus «ky. 


Mi eat aureysts 
KF fay Unrongh the starry, 


i Hight-bird 


the Krave: perian cline, 


= wild note by the Leoland Iake=, 
When the dirk tebraneh into verdure breaks. 


From the stre as and founta TL haye loosed the 


rpinig on to the ailvery mal 


fa-hing down fom the mountain 


They are tinging spray 


hough, 
Tie Dursting fre 


stically that 

and his moneyiis soon parted. ** 

c smiled. [don't know. of 

any nicer way to. spend money than 
this, 

“Keep what you have for your- 

self. “The world’s a pretty selfish 

proposition, and the sensible thing is: 


dont think,” Mac’ said after a-— 


moment, “‘that I'd care to live that 
isten to me, boy,’ Mr. Evans 
laimed, “you think that people are 
hind and generous and sympathetic. 
[tell ycu that is a mistake. Under- 
neath, every man's for himself."" 
Mac made no reply. His uncle did 
hot protest again against Mac's spend- 
ing money as he liked, but on the 
twenty- third of December, he said. 
“Tm going away to-moriow and I 
an’t be back dll Ti uesday."* 
"You're goimy to be away at Christ- 


Mae did not reply and after a mo- 

ment his uncle asked sharply, “How 

ny presents have you got for those 
you sent aw 4 

ey't receiv 

Evans laughed. 


1 oany.”* 
Did'ne p 


thy 1 didn't send them to get 
others back.”” 
“Don't you wish you had taken the 
money and bought something that you 
wanted? 


Ch semae Oring: Mr. Evans drove 
into town, took a room at the litle 
hotel and spent an hour or two going 
about, and exchanging comments with 
his acquaintances. Late in the after- 
noon he went to the post office, and 
the postmaster greeted him in anaffable 

» “You ought to have brought a 
basket, John.” 

“What for?” 

“There is somebody popular on the 
Evans farm. “The postmaster began 
to put parcels, large and small through 
the window, and Mr. Evans saw that 

Continued on last paxe) 


ed 


ret 


ise eee 


you will now like to know 
about 

‘There are many 

called pigmies who 
mighty woods. ‘They live far apart 
from each other, and are cannibals, 
that is, eaters of human flesh. 
_ ‘These pigmies are ae quick see 

their weapons, and ki several o} : ir 

Stanley's followers. ‘They have small, ed; sothis | As he did so his foot touctied one of 
keen eyes, and are Very correct in the pots and almost upset the ‘ 
their aim. Theif weapons are very must be careful,’ he said to himself 
deadly, for they are dipped in poison. straight face du and began thinking again. 


He polite. boys, tu each other: 

(erhat aulekly take offense: 

Corb Sour tempers youll be thankful} 
For this halut seasons hence, 


* Be respectful to the aged, 
Bel this one thing beat in mind. 
Never taunt the wretched outcast 
He he helpless. lame or blind, 


Mtveriet them filo ent "The animal life of the Congo forest | returning to its ** When I sell my $10 worh of 
~ : of 
From their sons the best of languaxe “Dear Mr. Pendulum, pots I shall make more and sell them 


he hone you ehould love dear. is very strange and wonderful, There 
To your: bathers and 94 are huge animals, as well as the most 
He polite! twill serve yo % tiny insects; and amid the undergrowth, 

i Y _| the traveller must™be careful lest. he 


for $20, and so on until [ shall have a 
great pile of money. Then I shall 
build for myself a splendid palace and 

| 


astonished that such a useful, industri- 
‘ous person as yourself should have 
acted so hastily. It is true you have 


A Great Forest in Africa 

Many hundreds of years ago coun- 
tries like China and the Continent of 
Europe were covered with forest 
Astime passed on, and the people | 
grew in number, the woods were cut! 
down, so that houses might be built, 
and the wood used by man. . As no | 
new trees were planted the land grew } 
more and more barren, so that in a 
country like England there isnot much 
forest land, and those that exist are 
very small indeed when we compare 
them with those in Africa or in South 
America. We could walk through, 
most of them in the course of two or 
three hours, and so get a good idea of 
its trees and shrubs, as well as of its 
wile animals. 

If, however, we were to visita great 


famous traveller; and it will be worth 
our while to find out what he tells us 
of his strange and wonderful journey 
through it some years ago. 

Now just glance at Africa, and find 
the River Congo. “What fine river 
runs through the heaff of this great for- 
est, and much of its Course was first 
made known to us by Stanley. The 
country that is watered by the River 
Congo is known as the Congo State, 
and belongs to Belgium. 

Stanley tells us that the trees in the 
re often 200 feet in height. 
stand so close together, and 
their leaves are so thick and glossy, 
that the light of the sun is quite shut 
out. For days and days he went his 
way as if it were quite dark; and only 
now and again would a cay of light find 
its way through the fol / 

The trees seem fastened together 
by endless creepers, so that they 
remind one of a fleet of ships in a 
dock. Underneath the trees, in the 
deep shade, is a close undergrowth; 
while on the branches of the trees are 
lichens, beautitul orchids, and other 
rare plants. Amid these tlowers the 


disturb the serpents. = 
One very interesting fact to -notice 


colour or appearance of the leaves or 
trees on which they move. “Thus the | 
mantis is just like a leaf, and the | 
branching stick-insect is like a green 
twig. Some of the butterflies seem 
flowers till they fly, and others fold 
their wings and look like dead leaves. 
The spiders appear to be berries of the 
bushes on which they hang; and the 
crocodile might pass for a great muddy 
log in the river. 
The forest of the Congo yields 
much good timber, such as ebony and 
red-wood. From the elephants we 
yet ivory; and palm oil is obtained in 
many parts ‘The chief product 
however, is india-rubber, which is the 
milky juice of a plant. A hole is 
made in the bark, and the sap flows 


The Discontented Penduium 


An old clock that had stood for fifty 
years in a farmer's kitchen, without 
viving its owner any cause of com- 
plaint, carly one summer morning, 
before the farmer was stirring, sud- 
denly stopped. 

Ar this the dial plate changed coun- 
tenance withalarm. “The handsmade 
a vain effort to continue their course. 
The wheels stood still with surprise, 
The weights hung motionless. 

At last the dial determined to find 
out where the trouble lay ; hands, 
wheels, and weights, with one voice, 
said they Were innocent. 

Soon a faint tick was heard below 
from the pendulum, who.thus spoke: 
“*T confess that Iam the sole cause of 
this stoppage; and | am willing to tell 
you why [hayeacted thus. “The truth 
is, that | am tired of ticking. 

“Lazy Wire!”? exclaimed the dial 
plate, holding up its hands 

Oh yes!” replied the pendulum, 
“itis vastl v foryou, Mistress Dial, 
who have always, as everybody know: 
set yourself above me, itis vastly easy 


‘and so have we all, and we are likely 
about the animals is that they take the | to do la_great deal more. No’ 


done, a great deal of work in yourtime, 


» al- 
though it may fatigue us to think of 
work, the question is whether it will 
fatigue us to do it. V ould you now 
favor me with about half-a-dozen 
strokes to illustrate my argument? 

“Certainly,” said the pendulum,— 
and ticked six times at its usual rate. 

“Now,” went on the dial, “may I 
ask if that exertion was at all fatiguing 
or disagreeable to you? 

“Not in the least,’’ replied the pen- 
dulum; “‘it isnot of six strokes that I 
complain, nor of sixty, but of -mil- 
lions!"” 
Very good,” said the dial; “but 
remember that though you may think 
of a million strokes in an instant, you 
are required to execute but one; and 
that, however often you may hereafter 


plate, “that we shall all immediately 
return to our duty; for the servants 
willlie in bed as long as we stand idling 
thus.” 

“Thereupon the weights, which 
never had been accused of ght con- 
t, used all their influence in urging 
him to proceed. Well the pendulum 


fall in love with me and wish me to 
marry her, bi 
“No 


say: 

for me. 1 am going to marry the 
king's daughter.’” And I shall put 
out my hand to send heraway—thus. 


said it happened ¢! 
ed. he other said no, it was not 
that way, and he explained it_different- 


ut I shall refuse. 1 shall 
You are not good enough 


“*As he said this he pushed out his 


arm, forgetting in his thoughts that 
the pile of pots was close by his side.” 


“And what happened, daddy?” 


asked Evelyn, who was greatly interes- 
ted. ‘“Why, the poor idle man struck 
his hand against the pile of pots. “he 
pile fell, and every single one of the 
pots was smashed to pieces. Andthat 
was the end of his dream. And now it 
is time you youngsters were dreaming 
Good night." 


4 forest in Africa, we should find it se- jntoa wooden vessel. ‘The African have to swing, a moment w | always A ‘al For Boys 

= yeral times larger than the whole of rubberis in great demand, and fetches be given you to swing in.”” Two [hoveatveorant ie bi 

; Great Britain, and it would take w a high pri as it is now used for that idea staggers me, 1 confess, | phe. iauee a es oe helo aH 
to trave: through it. One of these many purpos said the pendulum. Pa y ete 01 a Stake es 

BI great forests was explored by Stanley, a “Then | hope,’’ observed the di 1 | Principal. He que ioned them. ey 

be did not tell the same story. Onc 


way, and explain- 


ly. The Principal had to decide 
which was right. How did he do it? 

The Principal knew both bovs. 
He had watched them grow from 


was obliging enough to begin swing- 
ing, and, to itscredit, ti ed as loudly 
as ever. 

Thenthe wheels began to turn, and 
the hands to move, red beam 
of the rising sun that streamed through 
the kitchen window shone full upon 
the dial plate, till it brightened up as if 
nothing had been the matter. 

When the farmer came down to 
breakfast that morning, and looked at 
the clock, he declared that his watch 
had gained half an hour in the night. 
—Mrs. Barbauld. 


Counting Your Chcikens Before they 
are Hatched 


“Children,” said daddy one even- 
ing, “itis a good thing not to expect 
too much, for you may be disappointed. 


little fellows to the boys before him 
He knew that dne of them 
stold the truth, no matter what 
happened. He knew that this boy 
could likely be depended upon to be 
honest and fair, because this boy had 
always been honest and fair inthe past 
His record was clean. 

On the other hand, the Principal 
could remember many times when the 
other bey had been in trouble. He 
remembered times when this boy had 
told lies to save himself from  punish- 
ment. ‘This boy had notalways been 
honest and fair. His record was jot 
clean. Could he be telling the uth 
now? His record spoke against him. 

‘The Principal decided between the 
two just as the world would alwss 
decide between them. He pred 
the explanation of the boy with 
clean record and settled the trouble 


Wild bees hum, the fierce wasps dart, for you to accuse other people of lazi- In other words, it is a poor plan to breed 

lind the say butterflies sailin thousands, ness | What have you done all the ‘count your chickens before they are by punishing the one thus placed 1 4 
‘Vhe ground is black with a rich days of your life but stare people inthe hatched.’"" guilty light because his record in the 

Sree Sta NGG uae oil ate er aauudedyaceseltiwith all Alte es Once upon a time. there \was./ai| Pat Was Hot clean. 


is stifling with tne great heat’ and the 
climate is deadly to the white man. 
‘The streams are very many -and some- 
times their waters go rushing alor 
while ther times lilies ank duc 
weed float on theirsurta 


together, so that the I 
drowned. With the 


tempests. 

Perhaps you can now form se 
of this strange shadowland, where 
from morning to night the: 
ful darkness, fit now and 
ray of sunlight or a flash of 


in by 3 


which he wrote so 


African forest is one of 
the rainy regions of the world. — Some- > 
times the rain fully in torrents for days 
nd. seems to be 
inf there will 
often be dazzling lightning and great 


videa 


cis an aw- 


goes on in the kitchen? How would 
vou like to be shut up for life “in this 
and 


dark closet, wagging backwards 
forwards year after year, as 1 do? 

““Astothat,”” suid the dial! ~ 
nota window in your hous 
_ Pose for you to look through 


jum, “* itis very dark her 
‘though there ts aw 
stop even for an inst 


me so.” 
oon,” said the dial. 


merely the next twenty-four hi 


sthere | 
an pure 


“Forall that,” answered the pendu- 
and al- 
ndow, | dare™ not 
nt te look out. 
Besides, 1 am really tired of my way of 


“Well 1 happened this morning 
{to be calculating: how many tunes 1 
y whtning. |should have to tick in the course of 

This. then, was the forest through 
which Standley inarched) -and®about | Perhaps “som 
nuch. Perhaps !give me the exact sum.” 


rs. 
f you above there can 


man in an eastern city who found out 
what “countin; ens before 
they are hatched’ means. He was 
a poor man, and for a living he used 
to sell pots which he made himself. 
His pl: of business was in a 
bazaar, as the markets in the eastern 
c are called. Most of the business 
in those countries, where the weather 
is venerally warm, is done out of doors, 
the merchants sitting outside their shops 
with their goods displayed around 
them. This was the case with the 
pottery seller of whom I am telling 
byou. “Lt was a warm, sunshiny day, 
and he was sitting on the ground near 
his pots, waiting fora customer. As 
he sat there with nothing to do he be- 
gan dre would be to 
be rich. 
“I have here on hands 


worth of pots, 


Boys, the lesson in this is ones. 
can all understand. It is found e- 
pressed in one of the Proverbs: 
good name is rather to be chosen thn 
great riches."* 

Strive always to keep your record 
clean. If you have made a mistake, 
tell the truth fairly and take your 
punishment squarely. It can never 
hurt your record as much as one tie 
told in a cowardly effort to escape the 
punishment, — Even great riches, built 
upon a foundation of lies, decet, 
evasions, trickery and crookedness: 
can never bring the lasting happiness. 
the peace of mind, that comes in. the 
end through a clean record, —Hawk- 
eye. 


‘They also serve who only stand and 
Wait. —John Milton. 


Pupils’ Locals 
"Mr. STEWART'S CLAss 
—QOnce upon a time there wasa 
wicked spirit or sprite. He was one 
of the Worst sprites you ever knew of. 
He was always mischievous and 
once when he was ina fine humor, 
he made a mirror that had the power 
to change every lovely thing that look- 


 edinto it, into something hideous. 


When anything ugly looked into it, 
jt become ten times worse thatit really 


was. 

‘A beautiful landscape looked like 
adish of boiled spinach. It some- 
times made a person to appearto stand 
on his head, and sometimes appear as 
if he had no body at all, and the face 
of agitl looked like an old potato. 

‘The sprite, who kept a school for 
the other sprites, showed the mirriorto 
them and said to them “‘Now you can 
see what the world and the people 
really look like.”’ 

“Thersprites took the mirror around 
and had everybody look into it and 
said ‘This is the very way you look, 
What do you think of yourself?”’ And 
there was no land nor people who 
had not seen the mirror. 

‘And now the sprites thought of a 
good joke and flew away up in the sky 
carrying the mirror. “They tried to 
carry it to the stars but it fell and 
struck the ground and it was broken 
into a million pieces, which looked 
like dust and which flew everywhere. 
Some flew into a person's eyes and 
the eyes became crooked and had 
an evil look. Some bits flew into the 
people’s hearts and made them hard 
and wicked. Some pieces Hew into 
people's minds and made them cruel, 
and bad) ‘The sprites thought this 
was a good joke and laughed at every- 
body. Butit was very wicked of them, 
for some bits of this mirror are float- 
ing around yet and we must not let them 
come near us. ‘This story was written 
by Hans Anderson.—Roy Antaya. 


Spring is coming again. We 
are very much pleased to have warm 
weather again. Many kinds of birds 
are coming back from the South, and 
also the lowers are waking up again 
after their long winter's sleep. Our 
school lawn is becoming green. “The 
boys are able to go out to. play soft- 
ball. Last Monday Mr. Burrell want- 
ed to form our School Soft-ball Lea- 
gue. We have chosen four teams 
Their captains are M. Rourke, N. 
Gura, L. Jette and G. Smith. hope 
the teams will have some nice games 
this month. Last Monday Melville 
Rourke had a little surprise, as he got 
two little boxes containing two new 
soft-balls which Rodger Pye sent to 
him We were pleased to have them 
and we thanked ‘Rodger very much 
for sending them to Melville. On 
May 24th some deaf boys in Toronto 
will come here and_ play soft-ball 
gainst our boys. W 
will have a fine time on May 24th. — 
Clifford W. Hunter. 

Long ago there lived in Italy 
litle boy, named Antonio Canc 
His father died and Antonio liyed with 
his poor grandfather who was a stone- 
cutter. Antonio liked to watch his 
grandfather making statues. Antonio 
was fond of making little statues out of 
clay. His grandfather was also a good 
-cook and often went to the kitchen to 
prepare the dishes for the count’s table. 
One day the count gave a great feast. 
A-servant broke a beautiful statue, of 
which the count was proud and 
which he had ordered to be placed on 
the table and they all worried because 
they thought that he would be very 
angry. Antonio was sorry for them 
and said he would try to make something 
in place of the statue. He d the ser- 
Yant to let him have a block of hard but- 
ter and out of this he carved a most 
beautiful statue of a lion, He was 
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only a little boy when he did this. 
‘The count and and his friends were 
greatly surprised when they saw the 
lion and found out who had made it. 
He sent Canova to school and he be- 
came one of the great artists of the 
world. —Ada Louise Goodison. 


—On Monday, April 6th, we 
heard about a tragedy in the city of 
Belleville. “There was a double mur- 
der. The two'men_who were mur- 
dered were Mr. McWilliam and Mr. 
McGie. The man who murdered 
them, was Mr. Moon, who was the 
bank messenger for the Bank of Com- 
merce. ‘This took place between 10 
to 10.30 p.m. in Lattimer’s drug 
store, to which we often send our films 
to be printed. © McWilliam and Mc- 
Gie were chums and the former work- 
ed in the store in which the murder 
took place. When they were talking 
with each other in the dispensary, 
Mr. Moon who had a revolver which 
belonged to the bank, crossed the street 
and went into Lattimer’ s store with the 
revolver in and and then shot Mc- 
Wil and he fell on the floor 
McGie went to 
shot through the 
heart and died ina few minutes. Mr. 
Moon left the store and hurried to his 
home. Many people heard the shots 
and ran to witness the scene of the 
murder. After a while a detective ar- 
rested Mr. Moon and took him to jail 

On the Sth of April, McWilliams 
was burried in Belleville Cemetery 
which is not far from here. “The 
next day McGie's funeral took pls 
and agreat many people in the cit 
ed the funeral because he was 
y popular. Mr. Moon had his 
preliminary t 1 the police court on 
April 13th and was sent up for trial 
for murder. McGie was invited here 
to the last teachers’ party a few months 
avo. He wasa real gentleman and 
we all lil him very much and are 
sorry for his sad and untimely death. 

; —G. M. Brigham. 


LT would like to tell you about our 
Superintendent, Dr. Coughlin, and 
Mrs. Coughlin, who left here on 
December [4th and were away for 
four months. ‘They spent most of the 
time at San Diego, Los Angeles and 
san Francisco in Califor ‘They 
went there through the United States 
and back by way of British Columbia. 
‘They visited some friends and relatives 
in various places. “They got back home 
on the 14th of April and we were all 
much pleased to see thei ain. “They 
said that they @ y enjoyed their 
trip and we are glad to see both of 
them looking so well. We hope that 
Dr. Coughlin will go to the assembly 
hall some and give us a lecture 
about the things he saw.--Ethel Bishop. 


—I could not get a good news 
local for The dian so I decided 
to write about one of the oldest and 
greatest. American poets, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. Hew as born 
in Portland in the state of Maine in 
the United States. He a ended Bow- 
doin College and graduated there in 
1825. His classmates were Nath 
jel Hawthorne, George’Cheever and 
the other noted men. 
Longfellow spent three yea 
Europe and then returned to Ame 
for his work. He by 
few short poe 
fessor of modern 
College in Cambridge, \ 
College is now one of th 
Versities in the Uni 
resigned in 1854 and was 
by James R. Lowell. 
was one of the 
best loved of all American poets. 
‘of hispoems are Evang z 
watha,’? “The Villa 
“The Psalm of life’ and 2 
ren’s Hour. He was called 
Children’s Poet” as he loved to write 


fe} 


nto Write a 


nutes of Harvard 
Tass. Harvard 


su 


most famous and the 
Some 


poems about. children. One of his 
best poems is ‘“The Children’s Hour’ 
because it is simple so the children can 
understand it. He lived in Cambridge 
all his life and died when he was seven- 
ty-five years of age.—C. E. Meyette. 
Mr. Van Aten’s Chass 

—On Sept. 9th at night three ladies 
cameto my place. I did not know 
who they were. My mother said that 
my cousins Ethel Plant, Laura Crow 
and my aunt Carrie wert, coming to 
my place. [went outof doors. They 
met'me. They cameto see my place. 
I was very glad to see Laura again. 
My aunt Carrie gave my mother a box. 
Lauraput some new dresses on me. 
Tliked them very much. Then my 
daddy came in. - He was very glad to 
see Laura, Ethel and Aunt Carrie. 
told Laura to shake hands with my 
daddy. 1 took her into the sitting 
room. She told me all the news and 
she will go away to Alberta to see her 
aunt, uncle and cousins. I have never 
seen them for along time. At about 
10 o'clock they went back home. We 
missed them. We had a good time. 
1am not sure that they will come to 
see us next sumnter.—D. Standish. 

—We have not been down town 
fora long time and I have no news so 
I will tell a story that [ read a short 
time ago. 

Atraveller in South Africa, once 
set out on a journe He walked on 
a plai He saw a lion at a distance. 
he lion meant to follow him. He 
walked fast, the lion walked. fast. 
He intended to follow him*until dark 
and spring upon him. ‘The traveller 
went to a cliff. He crouched behind 
a rock by the cliff. He put his coat 
and hat ona branch and he held up 
the branch with his coat on_ it above 
the roc Ir looked like a man. 
“The lion saw it and thought it was a 
man. He jumped over the rock and 
caught it. He was fooled. He fell 
and was killed. “The traveller was 

= dere long he tto his own 
"This story was in the “Royal 
—Duncan MeMillan. 


made 
Once upon a time there was a brave 
boy whose name was Jack. When 


little, his father often told 
of the great deeds of brave 
and good men. One day Jack thought 
he would try to kill a giant, One day 
met an ugly old Giant named 

He was the worst man and 
the hardest to kill. Giant Hate came 
ck. Giant Hate said to him. 
fo, fum! I smell the smell of a 
man! Be he alive or be he dead, 1 
will grind his bones to make m bread.” 
When Jack heard Giant H talking 
he laughed very loud. He said to 
Giant Hate, “*You will have to catch 


me first.’ Jack took off his coat and 
put on his swift: shoes. Giant Hate 
ran after him. Jack led Giant Hate 


toa b id, where there was a 
deep bog of thick black mud. Giant 
Hate did not see the bog and he fell 
in and stuck in the black mud 

“You said you would ind my 
bones to make your bre: id Jack 
ty Grant Hate."? When will you be- 
gin Grant Hate’s lips were white 
because he was angry but the mud 
got into his mouth, so_ he could not 
Jack ran to a farm and told 
to bring a strong rope, and 

“The men came, arid-put 


speak 
some men 
ten horse 


the rope around the giants’ neck. 
“The horse: int Hate tothe 
side of the pond, “Then aft long 
hard fight, Jack cut off his ugly head 


with hes bright sharp sword. 
1 the heard about him 
jant he gave him many bags 
ofwold and he was called Sir Jack, 
the Giant Killer and after a while he 
married a fair noble lady to be his wife. 
Joseph Carriere. 
Long ago there was aboy named 
Jack His father was dead and: his 
mother Was very poor. 


One day Jack's mother said to him 
There is no bread in the house, and 
I have not a penny to buy any! We 
must sell our cow. Then weshall be 
able to buy bread. Jack went to the 
fair to sell his cow. He met another 
man. The man said, ‘‘I willgive you 
a bag of beans if you give me your 
cow. Jack gave her to him and gota 
bag of beans. He went home and 
told his mother about the beans. She 
did not like them and she threw them _ 
out of the window into the garden. 

In the morningthe beans had grown, 
up. One was called ‘‘the bean-stalk,”” 
Jack was surprised to’ see it. He 
climbed up it and he climbed until he 
got to the top. There was a woman 
and aman there. He went to .the 
top of the bean stalk and bowed to her. 
He said “‘I want some food to cat, I 
have not had any for 2 days."’ She 
said “‘Come in,"’ and she gave him 
some bread, milk and other thing: 
After a while Giant Want-All_ came 
into the hou: Jack ran and hid in 
the pantry. “The giant sat down on 
the chai Hetold his wife to bring 
him his white hen. She laid agolden 
egg on the floor, After a while he 
went to sh Then Jack came out 
of the pantry and took the white hen 
and golden egg. He ran to the bean- 
stalk and climbed down as quickly as 
he could. ‘The giant chased him but 
could not catch him. J; made the 
hen lay many golden eggs and then he 
and his mother were rich. —C, Quinn. 

1 did not think | had enough news 
but I forgot that I could write and tell 
about my chum. 

1 received a welcome letter from 

Lorena Tweedie and was glad to hea 
from her. She toid me that she would 
come to see me for Easter. On Sat- 
urday night her uncle Rene, Aunt 
Maudie and Lorena came to Belleville 
from Toronto. Uncle Rene was 
tired of driving his own car. 
t morning the Catholic pupils went 
church. We came over to the 
idence. After dinner Nellie Blac 
n and | looked out of the window 
to see if Lorena was coming. We 
waited and waited and-[ thought | 
must write letters. “At last the car 
came near the girl's residence and 
stopped. — Evelyn called me and told 
me thar there was Lorena coming. 
1 did not believe. her and 1 thought 
that she was fooling me. I ran tothe 
window to see if it was true. observ- 
ed Lorena getting out of the car. 
Evelyn and I came downstairs and 
met Lorena. We took her upstairs. 
We were ad to see her. 
She is s deargirl. She isa pretty 
and cute girl, Her uncle was driving 
to Belleville and was coming back to 
S. bout 5 o'clock. Her 
she and I Were over to 
the b dene Aunt Maudie 
shook hands with Charles Bennett and 
and Duncan McMillan as she knows 
them both well. “They used to visit 
Aunt Maudie last summer. 

Uncle Rene came, Aunt 
and Lorena got in their car and 
went back to “Toronto Lorena 
brought a nice box of chocolates for 
me. Wemissed her very much” 1 
hope that she will meet me in the 


Maudie 


station in “Porento,, when we go 
home in June. 

I received a letter from my dear 
mother and she told me that she 


aught something new and she 


a big surprise. [| don't 

know what itis. 
Las r when we came home 
fromt O. S. D. we were very 


much surprised because we had anew 
My parents did not 


tell me about it. 
My deaf brother Ernest has. the 
mumps He is in the hospital. I 


was So sorry to learn that he has the 
mumps. Phope that he will come 
back soon. Loretta M. Mitte 
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ome of our exchanges are arguing 
about some disputed points in grammar 
After reading all they have to say, we 
know just as much about it_as we did 
before and no more. However it 
makes no difference which is right for 
the points at issue have no practical 
value. And anything in grammar that 
has no practical value, that does not 
assist in enabling people to use better 
language, or have a better understand- 
ing of what they read, is not only use- 
less, but is a delusion and a snare, and 
a burden grievous to be borne. 


the March number of The Florida 
Herald is **a thing of beauty, and _no 
doubt to those specially interested it is 
a joy forever.”’ — Itcomprises.acom- 
plete historical sketch of the school, 
illustrated with a large number of fine 
cuts of theivariousbuildings, including 
both external and interior views; also 
views of the various activities in and a- 
round the School. It is printed on 
beautiful pebbled paper, the letter- 
press is practically’ perfect, and alto- 
gether the edition would be a creditto 
the best art ,printing establishments. 
Inyis one of the finest productions we 
have seen of any school printing plant. 


issue of a leading 
deplores ‘the «inability so larg® a 
proportion of American students to 
speak or write language correctly or 
even toz.understand it when spoken 
with precision. No one can rejoice 
in this, but this condition, if it 
exists, provides some consolat 
teacherszot the deaf. We are 
lamenting the linguistic dencienc 
our pupils, but perhaps they are notso 
much behind hearing people in this 
respect as we think. If we could 
spend a few months teaching h 
children in the public schools, we 
would probably come back to our work 
with the deat with renewed enthusi- 
asm and hopefulness. 


In another column we reproduce 
an article entitled “Isa State Institution 
4 Business Concern,”” taken trom the 
Ohio Chronicle, in which Mr. Jones 
hits the nail right on the head. In 
fact Mr. Jones, in his splendid editorial 
columns, hits several nails on the head 
in every issue. A school for the 
deaf exists for only one purpose; to 
give thefpupils the} best possible edu- 
cation. Ifthe chief consideration is 
“to save expense,” then the best way 
would be to close the School and send 
the pupils home. And inthe long run 
thisfwould not be saving money, for 
the care of a lot of uneducated deaf 
people would cost the state more than | 
it Costs to maintain chool fortheir 
education, Of course the public has 
a right to expect the executive heads | 
of institutions to eliminate waste and 
useless expenditures, and to exercise 

casonable economy. But this should 
be carried tothe extent of starv- 
ingtheservice. his is penuriousness. 
and not economy. “The highest pos- 
sible efficiency is or should be the | 


supreme purpose aimed at, and no 
outlays are extravagant that are es- 
sential to secure this efficiency. 


A man who was once appointed 
the Hore st Reet ee 
apiece of lying waraite . He 
contemplated the number of heat units 
it contained, the service it might ren- 
der if properly used and the money that 
could be saved by applying the princi- 
ple of economy it suggested. 

When he reached the Institution for 
which, in a sense, he was to be respon- 
sible, he went with the Superintendent 
through the buildings, talking all the 
while about economy. When the Su- 
perintendent tried to show him what 
was being done for the inmates, his re- 
ply was what is the per capita cost? 


ment and devices to alleviate pain and 
restore health. he said that is every 
expensive equipment. When the Su- 
perintendent pointed out clean and 
sanitary quarters, good laboratori 
attractive dining room and a well kept 
kitchen, he said that all this must have 
costalotof money. He saw no beauty 

the life of the people confined. He 
heard no throbs of anguish from dis- 
tressed souls, He welcomed the return 
inno one. He returned no 
At last he said tothe Superin- 
tendent, | can show you ways of redu 
the per capita cost almost one half 
The Superintendent replied that th: 
would be easy but it would be ashame 
and disgrace. Whiat is really needed 
is not to reduce the cost but greatly to 
increase 


An Institution is not a busines con- 
cern. It isnotintended to make mon- 
ey. It is not intended even to save 


is carefully account 
are honestly administered. 

it If you 
are to serve the state sto 
be served, you must t terms of 
sick people. Money isa mere incident. 
The money that goes through an In- 
stitution tarries but a moment, renders 
its service and passes on to the great 
public. is the only way it can 
be useful. What good purpose would 
it serve locked up in a safe inthe State 
“Treasury? 

An Institution gives it legs. It 
makes it travel and it administers to 
every person with whom it ¢ in 
contact. “Uhe Intitution does not eat 
or in any way consume it. It really 
does notsec it. Cheeks take the place 
of money and do the work 

am not interested in per a COST 
said the Superintendent. I was once 
when I was ignorant of what an In- 
stitution is, but 1 soon got over it. 1 
found thatan Institution istoserve. — It 
can not serve without money. “The 
less the money, the less the service. 
You must choose between a good 
service, with an honest expenditure of 
money, and a poor service with alittle 
expenditure of money. | chose the 
former after being converted. You 
must also get religion on this subject if 
you expect to be worth any thing as a 
trustee. You can he a hinderance as 
well as ahelp. 1 know you desire to 


help. erefore quit thinking about 
reducing that which is already too low 
and provide more means, that a greater 


and better service can be rendered. 
To all of this the new trustee lis- 
tened patiently. “Then he said, **Pe: 
haps an Institution is nota business con- 
cern. I may have been mistaken. 
If there is no waste and no leaks and 
all the money that you get is put to 
wood service | can ask no more and I 
do not think | will have to go to the 
mourmer’s bench to get your rel 
1 already have it and shall 
fo make it work. 
s the last of the per capita 
nse, He made a good trus- 
—Supt. Jones in the Ohio 


te 
Chronicle. 


When he was shown modern equip-: 


give you my reasons. f 7 
“Th the first place | will explain 
that I do not mark at all upon how 
well you get your lessons. You may 
really know much more about the sub- 
ject than you can tell. Besides, you 
are not here to get lessons and pass ex- 
aminations. You are here to grow. 
So I mark you upon how you show 


“that you are making that kind of effort 


which forms character. 
“Jimmy Fitch I haye given a good 
mark because he was the only one in the 
room who askedawhat the word ‘syn- 
dicate’ meant. None of the rest of 
you knew. Why/didn’t you ask? 
“*Asking questions is the best way 
to learn. Slurring over things you 
don’t understand is the best way to be- 
come an ignoramus. If you are not 
curious it is a sign you are stupid. 
“Letta Rogers gets a good mark 
because her finger nails are clean. 
And she is the only child here whose 
finger ends are notin mourning. You 
will will find it quite as important When 
you grow up to have clean finger nails 
as to know algebra. 
“Emma Montgomery is marked 
*good’ because when a button was 
torn from her dress playing at recess 
she took a needle and thread from her 
desk and sewed it on. Also she care. 
fully picked up the orange pecl she 
had dropped. 1 would rather have 
youall learn toclean up your own litter 
and look after your own clothes than 
to know how to spell every word in 
the dictionary. 
** Willie Walters | have given a 
high mark because when I asked him 
who Napoleon Bonaparte was, he said, 
“| don’t know’. He probably had a 


vague notion, but he did not seek to 
deceive me. | want you, when you 
not tell a thing plain words, 


not to hemand haw, but to 
“IT don't know’. “To hi 
mind is better than ha 
one. 

Charles Stuart is commended be- 
cause he stands up straight, sits proper- 
ly in his ‘Seat, and is not otherwise 
slovenly in his habits. 

“When Jennie Jones failed in 
spelling the word ‘choler’ she w 
to the foot of the class with as 
and for that she gets a high mark. 
Some others of you pouted and sulked. 
‘There is nothing you can do that is 
so commendable as to be a good lose 
Anybody can succeed pleasantly 
takes a noble nature to fail good-natur- 


once, 
an honest 
ye a stuffed 


During the day six promises were 
made me by pupils. Only one of them, 
Henry Clark, did what he promised to 
do. So he has a high rating. When 
you become men and women and get 
the habit of promising thoughtlessly 
and not keeping your word you will 
be a nuisance to all those who have 
to do with you. Do what you say you 
will do; that is better than being able 
to bound Illinois or tell the capital of 
Kamchatka. 

* Now you may run home, child- 
ren. And remember that in this 
school there are -no rules but tw 
Do what you think is right and be 
cheerful.- And in -case you don’t 
know, ask.”?—By Dr. Frank Crane. 


~ Language in the Class-room 

Below we give a few extracts cull- 
ed from the Annual Reports of super- 
intendents of some other schools for 
the deaf. These are fot only inter- 
esting in themselves but very apropos 
of an article in a recent issue of The 
Canadian on methods of educating 
the deaf. 
r. Booth, Superintendent of the 
cbraska school, is the son of deaf 


“best way, indeed the only way, to 


from his 
TER a7 oui 

‘The 187 pupils in school during 
he term just finished, were taught in 
eighteen classes, thus averaging a little 
thore than ten pupils instructed by one 
teacher. Fifteen of our eighteen 
classes are taught orally, that is, they 
are taught speech and by speech. 
‘The remaining three classes are tauyht 
manually, that is, by writing and finger 
spelling. The sign language, the lan- 
guage of motions or gestures, is not 
used. Thus it will be understood 
that all classes, both oral and manual 
are taught exclusively by English lan- 
guage methods. It is held that the 


master a language is through its use, 
its use upon all occasions and for all 
purposes. Hence our method of 
tesching English—through use—and 
absolute dependence upon it secures 
thereby the best degree of mastery of 
it attainable in a given case.”” 

Superintendent Caldwell of the Cali- 
fornia School, is one of the most ex- 
perienced and successful instructors of 
the deaf in America. He has made a 
careful study of the problem of how 
best to make the deaf proficientgin the 
use of language, and is in nofscnse 
antagonistic to the sign language in its 
proper place. He says: 

“Whatever other peculiar features 
the education of the deaf may present, 
itis manifest that if the learner is to 
acquire an even passable acquaintance 
with the irregular forms of language, 
it must be by havingthem come before 
his vision as often as possible. On 
this account, it is paramount that he 
he encouraged to cultivate a taste for 
reading. It goes without saying, also, 
that tooxgreat dependence on the sign 
language by that very dependence robs 
the pupil of confidence in English. 
For this reason manual ing, Writ- 
ing and speech and not signs should® 
be in evidence wherever practicable.” 

We add the following from an ar- 
ticle in the Annals of Sept., 1924, by 
Mr. John D. Wright, an experienced 
teacher of the deaf, who has grecently 
made an extensive tour of the world, 
Visiting many schools for the deaf and 
enguiring into the methods used: 

“‘Letus, then, one andall, principal, 
teacher, shop instructor, attendant, 
start from to-day to force ourselves 
back, little by little if we cannot do it 
at one fell swoop, to normality in our 
intercourse with the pupils. If we 
speak to them, let it be with delibera- 
tion but without mouthing and ¢: 
gerated facial movements and wind- 
milling arms. Notin detached worts. 
but in simple, colloquial phrases. |i 
we write, let it be as we would speak 
to ahearing child. If we speli on the 
fingers let it be in the same words we 
would use if speaking to some hear 
person of the same attainments. 

From the beginning to the end © 
the school life of a pupil, every time \« 
spell to him, or use the sign languace 
with him when we could have convey 
ed our meaning by a naturally spok 
phrase, even though it required a'littic 
more“effort on your part-.andj on his, 
we rob him ofa chance to improve one 
of his most valuable abilities. - He ca" 
never acquire the ‘power of “thinkinz 
in spoken forms, or of interpreting 
them readily unless he has constant 
practice...[tis for us to supply him 
with that practice.” 


“Vo look up and not down; 

Vo look forward and not back; 
"Vo look out and not i 
And 
‘Yo lend a hand. — 


id. E. Hale. 
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HOME GOING 


2s vick Ave, Toronto. The mission 
JUNE 13th to 17th, 1925 Will be civen by Rev, FrE. J. Gehl | 

_ To PARENTS AND Guarpiay of va Rear ch Sue ae JeGey 
‘The present termwill close on Wed- | programme will be arranged. Allare ! 


nesday, June 17th, 1925. ° An officer 
of the School will accompany ‘those 
who are to travel on the Main Lines 
of Railway, taking care of them and 
their baggage to the points agreed upon. 

‘The Canadian National and Canad- 
jan Pacific Railway Companies have 
liberally agreed to issue return tickets 
atsingle fare, good until September 
Hh, 1925. 

It is important that parents or friends 
be standing on the platform of the 
station when the train arrives. If your 
child does not arrive on the train stip- 
ulated, telegraph this office promptly. 

The fare is the same whether the 
child returns to school or not. Remit 
amount of fareto H, Wiggins, Bursar, 
by Post Office Ord Postal Note, or} 
Registered Letter, portant. 
‘The earlier you send the money the 
more you will assist us in making our 
arrangements here. “The t term 
will begin on Wednesday, Sept. %h, 
and [trust all the pupils will be sent 
back promptly, Leave the red ticket | 
onthe trunk—it enables us to trace 

missing baggage. 
Yours faithfully, 
C. B. Coughlin, 
Superintendent. 


| 


| 


“The Great Lakes Educational” 
previously shown last session is one of | 
the most instructive for S purpose: 
Ittakes one through the Great | 
System of waterways, showing in d 
tailthe routes followed 
through the canals. 
Nas fifteen minute summary of the 
above film, 


\ week ago last Sunday we had a 
real bit of winter, In fact w: 
heaviest fall of. snow that we have 
ina long time. The fall recorded 
here was fifteen inches. However it 
did nor last Jong as tennis was in full 
swing by the next Friday. | 


good films 
ntermediates 


\mong some of the 
shown tod ‘niors and 
lately was hrough Canada from 
Coast to Coast.” This was a scenic 
trip, of about fifteen minutes, begin- 
hing ut Cape Split, } and gradually 
going to Vietori: Many beauty spots 
are ured such as Nipigon Lake 
Territory, the Valley of the Kicking 
Hone and the Bow, as well as the 
Most important cities of Canada, in: 
cliding Montreal, “Voronto, ‘Winni 
peu, Calgary, Vancouverand Victoria. 


\long the St John River, N. 8B.” 
as a scenic as well as an indust 
| film disclosing the wonders of the St. 
John River, the cataract of the C d 
Fall on the St. John in all its seething 
glory, the falls of the | 
~ took and the Pokiok. Fredericton 
a 5 Parliamentary centre is also” feat- 

4 


written by T. P. O'Connor. 


cordially invited. 
please write, 


t occ. 


‘Jasper of the Lakes’’ was a film’ long train of visitors and we were very 
taken in Jasper Park in the Canadian | much pleased to make acquaintances 
| Rockies. The, scenario is acomplete with so many new visitors who had 

poem entitled “‘Jasper of the Lakes’* | just left school these few past years. 
c The | I think many outsiders would like to 
. | film is one of the finest yet to be shown | know who the visitors were, ‘so | will 
give their names: 


“The Gibraltar of America’’ was Mr. and Mrs. H. McKenzie, Auror 
an interesting film of the historic city | 
of Quebec. “The many beautiful and 
historic attractions are graphically- de- 
picted. Beginning with the Plains of 
Abraham one is taken rambling through 


at our School. 


he quaint settings. 


Bee 


Announcement 
St.Francis de Sales Soci 
take pleasure in announcing in the! 


Fifth Annual Lenten Mission to be | Mrs. J. Ci 5 
held. from May 10. to- 17, 1925. at] Mec 1, Reternsons 
Loretta Abbey Day School, 387 Bruns- | 


For information, 


Perey A. M. Duclos, 
(25 Laughton Ave. ) 


News of The Deaf. | 


ely time has been passing very | 
quickly. Five years ago in April the 
members of ‘Toronto Evangelical 
Church of the Deaf had a Forward | 
Movement of their own at the same 
time that several great hearing churches 
Were having their forward movements. 
The object of our forward movement 
was duofold; one for prayer and spirit- | 
u 


Sec’ y-Treas. | 


$25,000 was promised to this fund, to 
be paid during the next five years. 


‘That time is already gone, and now | 


this fund just exceeds $20,000, the 
amount required by the Congregational 


Church of Canada before it would 


make its grant of an additional $20,000 
to our fund. At the last Bible Con- 
ere: Rev. A. Richards, the 
official representative of that church, 
made public announcement that 
as we had raised $20,000, they would 
vive $20,000 more to the fund at 
any time we mi; cod This 
ned great rej 
deaf because it indicates that we will 
a church building of our own 


very soon. The church building 
comm is entrusted with the res- 
por y of finding a suitable site and 


erecting on ita building in which we 
an worship God and hold meetings 
of all kinds. his will certainly fill 
a long-felt need among the deaf of 
‘Toronto and Ontario. — It will make 
for deaf 


a very convenient place 
outsiders to call when they come to 
Toronto for a visi © very 


-ful to the hearing friends for their 
kind assistance given to the fund but 
we must mi pecial mention of the 
gi self-sacrifice on the part of these 
deaf subscribers to the fund. Their 

thful loyalty to the cause is chiefly 
responsible for the success of the fund, 
since their contributions form not less 
thah seventy-five per cent of the total 
fund—a record. to be proud of any- 
where. When our building is finish= 
ed, we shall be pleased to extend its 
» to all who come to the 
Queen City of Canada. 

We are pleased to inform our reads 
ers of the great success we had at the 
Bible Conference which was held 
from April 10th till April 12th. 

“Those who took part in preaching, 
ind hymn-signing made excellent 
impressions. Seven people, Mr. 
Mrs. ‘Vaylor, Mrs. Gleadow, Misses 
Cooper and James and Messrs. 
Moreland and Hacking, all of Hami- 
ton, gave two hymns in wonderful 
sign language and. it will be very long 
before we forget them. “There was a 


Mr. and Mrs. West, Aurora. 


| Miss Hele 
| Mi 


improvement and the other for, \fr R. King 
creating a'church buildine: (und)/Some |inteits “Thoin Mineland 


Mr. 1 


On April 2nd, Thursday evening, 
one of the brightest parties of the season 
was given by alarge number of friends 
in honor of Mrs. Shilton’s birthday 
on April 4th. She was very much 
surprised and was the recipient of six 
lovely cups and saucers. The games 
ra, | Prepared by Mr. and Mrs. Watt were 
so excellent that every one had a part 
and the luncheon, also supplied by Mr. 
and Mrs. Watt, was very delicious. 
Every one went home perfectly 
happy. 


Mr. and Mrs. Corbiere, Aurora. 

Mr. and Mrs. Averall, Cookstown. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bowen, Cookstown. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Taylor, Dundas. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Lloyd, Brantford. 

Mr. and Mise C. M. McLaren, Rag- 
an. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gleadow, Hamilton. 

Mrs. A. S. Waggoner, Hamilton.” 

Mrs. J. Green, Chesley. 


—Torontonian. 


— 


Interesting Items 


An orange tree of average size will 
bear 20,000 oranges. ‘ 


An ounce of gold could be drawn 
into a wire fifty miles long. 


In 1915 Canada stood tenth among 
the nations inthe value of her exports, 
to-day she stands fifth, next to Britain, 
America, France, and Germany. 


Mrs. I. Robertson, Preston: 
Miss M. Burke, Weston. 
C G 


Miss M. Etherington, Hamilton. 
Foster, Dunnville. 
ary James, Dundas. 
Miss Ada James, Belleville 
Middletown, Shelburne. 
Mary McQuee: 


Do you know what horse power 
sOne-horse power means 
0 lift thirty-three thor 
pounds one foot in one minute, 

is more than the average horse can lift, 
however. 


M 


s Biais, Brantford. 
Miss Martha Cooper, Dundas. 
Miss Rona Maule, Hamilton. 
Miss Luella Strong, Guelph. 
Miss Mary Marshall, Arthur. 
Mr. D. Bayne, Ottawa. 
Mr. A. Gray, Ottawa 
Mr. W. Hacking, Hamilton 
Mr. J. Moreland, Hamilton 
Newell, Milton 
M pper, London 
Frankford 


Chicle, the crude gum used as the 
base in the manufacture of chewing 
gum, is derived from the sapodilla 
trees, which grow in the ma 
fore: ‘The best quality of chi 
produced in the states of Yucatan and 
ampeche in M. , in Guatemala 
din some parts of British Honduras. 


At Kew gardens, England, there is 
a heron that must be the vainest bird 
It asks to be photographed. 
it poses ass if to 
“subject.” 


(adh 
r. Pej 


Ireland, Acton 
Mry and Mrs. R. 
Oakville, just came back last “Uhurs- 
day from their winter visit in Mobile 
Alabama. “They enjoyed their visit so 
i much that they talked a lot of the 
beauty and weather there, thoughthey 
said it was too hot sometimes. We 
are glad to have them among us once 
more, as they are very well liked 
among the deaf people. 
Last Saturday, April 25th, the staff 
of the Ladi Aid Club entertained 
| the deaf in the auditorium of the Y. 
M. C. A. with a most delightfal_ play 
in four acts, Barbershop, Black Boots, 
Forbidden Fruit and Tableaux, for the 
purpose of securing money to keep up |“ 
heir work forthe future church. Those | 
who took part in the play did very well 
and created much merriment. “They 
are entitled to great praise for being | 
such good actors and actresses. 
Mr. George Elliott, who met with | the world 
a slight’ accident on his left third | water discharged and extent: of its 
jinverwhile at work in the Massey ! basin. It rises in the Peruvian Andes 
Harris works on April 22nd is serious- | and seldom deviates more than three 
jv illin the General Hospital now on | or four degrees from the equator, 
account of blood poison from the which it reaches at the Adantic. It is 
‘sound. Weall hope that he will 3,300 miles lor id, with its tribu- 
soon he out of danger. taries, affords 2,500 navigable miles of 
Mrs. J. Green of Chesley and Mr, waterway. 
PD. Bayne of Ortawa are sull visiting Fresh water from the stream is per- 
in Toronto. From the expressions ceptible 180 miles in the ocean and 
on their faces we are surethat they are the tides of the Atlantic ascend the 
enjoying their prolonged visit. Mrs. river 400 miles. It was named by the. 
Green expects to leave for home on  Spanesh explorer, Francisco De Orel- 
April 28th. lana, who heard that certain tribes 
/- Mr ‘Thomas Green of St. Ola, along the river were aided in battle by 
aved about 58 years, passed away on their women, a fact which suggested 
‘April 19th, — He left a wife and the name of the mythical race of 
‘three daughters.” We wish to express women warriors in Asia Minor—the 
our deep sympathy to them 


m. 


nd follow th 
camera has been duly 
‘Then it contentedly toddles 3 


"The “‘sneeze-wood tree” grows in 
South Africa, and takes ity name from 
the fact that one cannot cut it with@ 
saw without ing, as the fine dust 
has exactly the effect of snuff. Even 
planing the wood will sometimes cause 
sneezing. No insect worm, or barnacle 
willtouch it. Itisvery bitter to the taste, 
[and its specific gravity is heavier than 


ater. 
The color is light brown. 


World’s Largest River. 


‘Vhe Amazon ts the largest river in 
J, both in the volume of 


c: 


He An 
was well known and also liked by 
apy deaf friends. 

Death called Mrs. Hambly, nee grad 
Susan Spears, aged 85 at her home in It dra most as 
bleton on April 20th: after a long larg the United St 
illness. The banks are covered with dense 
Deceased’s husband died 18 years vegetation, and India rubber is the 
avo and she had been alone all the chief export from the surrounding 
time since but usually had someone to country, Vhet grow wild in the 
look after her. She was survived by forest, 3 d rubber hunting is a regular 
no children. occupation in the region. —M. Journal. 


ons. 

he Amazon is from one to two 
miles wide where it enters Brazil, 
ally widening to fifty at its main 


ath. 


Laid 


Earth made into 


: ItlsMay — 

It is May inthe land; 
Get a basket and come 

Where the buttercups grow 


And the honey-bees hum; 
Where the thrushes and robins 


Are singing all day;” 
‘To the woods let us go, 
It is spring—it is May. 
Come away to the wood:, 
It’s like fairyland there; 
There are trilliums hiding 
And frail maidenhair; 


‘The windflowers are blowing, 


‘The violets are blue, 
‘There are Johnny-jump-ups 


‘That will jump up for you. 


Oh, it’s sweet and it’s fair 
And it’s fragrant in May; 

Bring a basket and come, 
Let us hurry away; 

‘To capture the springtime 
We'll need to be fleet. 

If you pause or delay 


You may miss a rare treat. 


‘The green trees are bowing 
A greeting to you, 


They’ re waving their branches 


And beckoning, too; 
“‘It is time to go maying,”” 

The bird voices sing; 
Can you hear what thes 

“Tt is May—it is spring.” 


—Maude Wood Henry. 


May's Treasures 
I've a load of treasures rare 


of sunshine, 


I'm the month of M: 


In my loaded trunk I bring 
Bees to buzz, and birds to sing! 
Flowers to fill the balmy air, 
Violets are hiding there! — 


I'm the month of May! 


Florence 
Florence has curly hair. 
It is red. 


Ir is pretty. 
She blue ¢ 
—Fred C. Wilson. 


A Horse 


A horse has four legs. 


Ir has two eves. 
It has a mouth, 
It has no horns. 


—Clifford Haist. Grape 1D. 


A Cow 
A cow has wo horns. 
It has four legs. 
It has two ears. 
It has two eyes. 
Tt has a tail. 


It has a nose. 


—Florence Langdon. Grave 1D. ; 


—— 


“the 


“Spring: has come! 


shout. 


“Pretty apple blooms are out!”” 
Robin Redbreast sings it, too, 

In the treetops, where we view 

Nests begun, but not yet done; 

their fun! 


Girls and boys, don’t spe 
ancl 


have thick, white fur. 
—Edith Lafrenicre. 


Elephants 


Elephants are very large animals. 
Their ears are 


have tusks. 
They have no fur. 


in a very warm country. Bruce Scott. 
Grade 2A. 


re saying? 


way with greatest care— 
song and #1 


Grape 1D. 


children 


Grade 2A. 


| Deer are large animals. They live 

in the woods in our country. They 
have large horns. They have short 
tails. ‘They have brown fur. They 
can swim. They can run very fast. 
They are afraid of people. Men 
shoot deer. They cat them.—Bogdan 
Agopsowicz. Grade 2A. 


! We made baskets. We wove them. 
They are made of reed, They have 
long handles. _We'stained them dark 
brown. We-shall take them home 
‘with us in June.—James Cecchini. 
| Grade 2A. 
Monkeys ~ E 
Monkeys are rather small animals. 
| They live far away ina warm country. 
|The are covered with fine hair. 
'They have very long tails. ‘They 
ean climb. They like peanuts. They 
| are very funny animals. 
—Rene Latour. Grade 2A. 


| Butterflies 

| Butterflies are pretty things 

| Prettier than you or 1; 

| See the colours on his wings — 
| Whowould hurt a butterfly? 
| 
| 
| 


Miss Bradley showed an Easter cge 
/to us yesterday afternoon. A girl's 
father gave it to her. It was pretty. 
Miss Bradley will eat it. Dr. Cough- 
lin came home yesterday. —Ruth Mor- 
jton. Grape 1A. 


Miss Handley went down town yes- 
terday afternoon. She bought some 


t She brought them to school. 
| She showed them to us. Sarah is sick. 
| She did not come to school. She has 


the mumps. Handley saw a 
dead frog. 


—Edmour Cloutier. Grave JA. 


| We went out of doors yesterday 
{afternoon. We walked to the barn. 
We saw many cows. We went into 
ithe pig-pen. We saw many pigs. 

We saw two horses. We went into 
|the hen-house. We saw many roost- 
ersand hens. We saw many eggs. 
We saw three cats. They ran. We 
saw aman. He carried a dead roost- 
er. —Isabella Smith. Grane 1A. 


We went out of doors this morning. 
| We walked on the sidewalk. We 
some robins and blackbirds. 
hey flew. We saw many pretty 
wers.—Willie Scott. Grape 1A, 


Thad the mumps. 1 am better 
and came to school to-day, 1 was in 
the hospital cight days. 1 was lone- 
|some. I was glad to come to school. 
| Annie, Dora, Goldie and Lambert 
have the mumps.—Ernest Maitre. 
| Grape 1B. 
| A Cocoanut 
Miss Simmons brough 
{school She showed it to u 

broke it. She gave some cocoanut to: 
us and we ate We dit. The 
cocoanut was hard. It was brown. 

—Rose Angotti. Grave 1B. 


An Easter Egg 
Miss Simmons bought an easter egg. 
She sent itto Anival. She brought 
it to school and showed it to us. 
Anival liked it. The easter- egg 
was pretty. —Zellick Shiff. Grane 1B. 


Finding the Stars 
Once a little girl grew tired of her 


toys. She wanted to play with the 
stars. Then she went out to find 
them. She came to a pond 


ed it where she could find 1 
It told her that they shone on its face 
every night. Ittold her to jump in 
and she would find the stars. She 
jumped in but they were not there. 
She met the fairies and asked them 
where she could find the stars. They 


told her to ask 
to No-Feet. It 
Stairs-W ith-No-Steps. 

She met a horse and i 
was Four-Feet. . It told her that it 
was. She told it totake her to No- 
Feet. It told her to jump onits back. 
It took her to the sea. ‘Then a fish 
swam tomect them. She asked it if 
it was No-Feet. It told her that it 
was. She told,it to take her to Stairs- 
With-No-Steps.\ Ittook her to Stairs- 
With-No-Steps. | She tried to walk 
up the rainbow. She fell back. She 
woke up. It was all a dream.—Mar- 
garet M. Brent. Grape 4A. 


“(May Day.” 

Ben and Sallie made a May basket 
They made it of red and blue paper. 
It was filled with pretty flowers. Sally 
said ‘‘Let us give itto mother.* So 
they hung it on the door and knocked 
and ran away. 

Mother was pleased. —Teacher's 
Primary Instructor. 


Cocoanut 


Cocoanuts grow on cocoanut palm 
trees. They grow in California, 
Florida,the West Indies, on the Islands 
of the Pacific Ocean and in other 
countries near the ocean. 

Sometimes cocoanut palm trees are 
about eighty feet high. “The leaves 
are large and grow on the top of the 
tree. ‘They have nobranches. “There 
are about one hundred cocoanuts on a 
tree. They grow in a cluster under 
the leaves. 

The people do not climb the palm 
trees to pick them. When they are 
ripe, they fall on the ground. The 
people pick them up and put them in 
baskets orbags. Sometimes the people 
break the cocoanuts and hang them up 
in the sun to dry. Then they make 
shredded cocoanut. 

Cococonuts are oval in shape. 
‘They have a hard rough shell. They 
have juice in them which is called 
anut milk. ‘The people make 
ne of the juice. Sometimes the 
people make cups from the shells. 
"They make mats from the leaves, We 
import cocoanuts from the West In- 
dies. 

We use shredded cocoanut to put 
on pies, cakes, cookies, candy and 
pudding. —Clara Marie Smit 


Who shall be Queen of the May? 
Not the prettiest one, not the witties 
one! 
Nor she with the gown most gay 
But she that is pleasantest all the day 
through, 
With the pleasantest things to say and 
do— 
© she shall be Queen of the May! 
—Primary Education. 


. May 
Oh! Lovely, Joyous M: 
Month of Hower-baskets 
Merry youngsters, nimble, 

gz fast in every strect: 

mbing trees up on high hills: 
and fishing, Oh, the thrills! 
‘ous month of May 
Welcome we say: Welcome we say: 


leet; 


y is the fifth month of the year. 
aps the loveliest month of the 
year. The trees put on their new leaves, 
the grass is green, the fruit trees are 
‘overed with blossoms, flowers are 
erywhere, the bees are busy gather- 
ing honey from the flowers and the 


the Ma . The queen danced — 
with the others around the May-pole. | 
In the United States the children | 
make pretty baskets of paper and — 
fill them with flowers. They call — 
them May-baskets. They hang them 
on the doors and then run away and — 
hide. The people who get the May- 
baskets on their doors guess who pur 
them there. 

May tenth is Mother's Day. Every- 
body wearsa flower. Youmust weara 
white flower if your mother is dead 
anda red flower if your mother c, 
Nobody loves us as much as our moth. 
ersand it is goodto have one day when 
we can tell them how much we love 
them. 


Wear a carnation for Mother 
Upon the tenth of May; 

But don’t think just because of this, 
‘There is no other way 

That you can show respect for her, 
Can comfort, help and chee 

Her during many weary days 
‘Throughout the entire year. 


The May Queen 
If I could choose the sweetest one 
‘To be the Queen, to-day, 
Why, then I'd choose my mother 
dear, 
To be my Queen of May. 
—By Elsie M. Fowler 


~ 

Last Sunday it snowed very hard. 
‘The boys wore their overcoats. ‘I/he 
snow was very deep. The boys did 
not go to chapel because Mr. Campbell 
did not come there. The Catholic 
boys and girls did not go to the Catholic 
church. It was very cold. ‘The 
snow went away on Tuesday and 
jay. We were surprised to 


see the deep snow on April. 1%h. 
—[onat J. Maitre. Grape 3A. 
Robins 


In March the robins come to Ont- 


ario, ‘They stay in Ontario fora long 
time. ‘They make their nests in the 
trees. They live in the tre ‘The 


mother bird lays four or five eggs in 
her nest. “They are blue. After a 
while the baby birds come out of the 
eggs. The mother bird finds many 
worms and feeds them tothe baby 
birds. She sits on them to keep them 
warm. She is very industrious. In 
»vember the robins go away. 

Susie Sherritt. Grade 3A. 


The School 

1 go to school at the Ontario School 
for the Deaf in Belleville. 1 came 
here five years ago. Last September 
the tenth the boys and girls came 0 
school to the main building. ‘The 
boys and girls went to the assembly~ 
room last. September the twelfth 
Miss Ford told the boys and girls who 
would be their teacher. About 29”) 
boys and girls come to our school 
“The boys and girls come to the main 
building to school. © The girls ive 1 
the girls’ residence and the boys live 
in the boys’ residence. “The big vils 
sew and cook every d The big 
boys work in the shops. “Phere are 
three shops, the carpenter-shop, print 
ing-shop and shoe-shop. “Phe bes 
and girls work hard at school but some- 
times we pl: mes when school IS 
finished. =-Anna Pembletor. Gravt 34 


ss 


big 


with which he had disposed 4 
te id mtumphanty: ofc 
across ‘said, triumphantly: * fone oe "4 se ni 

['ltell you what T'll'do. Write Ros Dai ready. I'd Ti = *scnoou 8 
down four things really worth having toshow some © your managers wh i 
that money cannot buy, and for each modern scientific efficiency can do with 
one ut give you my check forathou- a ae of hotels, e ead me Ae ss 
is lif od ! sand dollars!” lo, you won’ tshow my man: : 
onesensts oer Ente ea | ‘The next day the same group met anything, just yet. You'll start in the 
Soluestar is the manxels waite | again atthe luncheon table. “The man kitchen, peclingpotatoes. And when 
who had been challenged handed the 
_| challenger a slip of paper. He readit 
in silence. Then he read it again, 
slowly and thoughtful, the rest of the 
party looking on with keen but mute 
interest. When he finally laid it down, 
he took out his check book, wrote a 
check for four thousand dollars and 


He stuffed a number into his pocket, passed it across the table. “This is 
and the rest he carried in his arms; and } what was written on the paper: 
went back to his rooms at the hotel. "| “roUR THINGS REALLY WORTH HAVING 
He was thinking about Mac as he | MONEY CANNOT BUY 
ate his dinner, of Mac alone on the; 1. “A baby's smile: You cannot 
farm. It would be acheerless Christ- | purchase a baby’s s1 with coin or 
mas forthe boy. Of course, Christ- current stocks or bonds. “To the 
mas was the same as other days, only | soul that has so recently come from 
Mac didn’t think so. He finished his | paradise, the mostcoveted things in this 
meal, put on his coat and went out {world have no appeal. A mother’ 
again. ‘The little jewelry store of | kiss, a father’s caress, a Hower, a pretty 
Phineas Knight caught his eye and be- | trinket, may win a baby’s smile, but 
fore he knew what was happening, he | you cannot bargain for it with gold. 
had walked in. 1 9. “youth, whenithas gone: “The 
uw ant to look at | mill will never grind again with cr 
Ladies watch: that has passed. All the wealth in the 
er, facetiously. ‘i world cannot buy back the zest and 
No, men’s, and solid cas oe joyousness of youth or the carefree 
A little later he paid his reckoning | happiness of maidenhood when ma- 
at the hotel, explained that he had | curity has blotted them out. 
canes hedpane eat saned for) 4 *Thelove of agood woman: Her 
5 love, s smile, cannot be 


when he drove into the barn. ‘a, baby 
Macetnons Baceanesudged ihe bought with gold. Men may barter 
RL GR Teles eee silver and gold and precious stones for 


ad gone ed. He was going to s: 
hadigone tere d fie wae Eome 10 | base counterfeit, but true love that 
fay y * | Jasts eternally is the most precious gift 


But there was still a light in the}, ; 3 
kitchen, Mac sat in his uncle's big a woman can bestow. No man. is 
cl fast alseep. Roy, the dog, r. i rich enough to buy it; ho nian is too 

& = re BG ls POASCSS I 
d when Mrz Evans entered! and | POOF (oPOSe5 & 
4 ntrance into Heaven: Money 


ed at his master as if implorng | A MSs 3 
him to be quiet. Roy w: curled up, will buy every material thing? there is 
at Mac’s feet, and beside him purred ta.be found in this world, but-not a 
contentedly the cat, penny of it can be taken into the next, 

‘As John Evans stood looking, there and used to gain admission into a state 
ne to his mind some passages of of immortal bliss. per of the 
Scripture that he had dismissed as | heavenly. not susceptible | to c 
meaningless, passages that pramised a bribes. “There, at least, money has tice, even if we seem to be lacking in @g uo Schools will be 
new world, when love and trast should | "0 “4 he Optimeter. it by nature. Exchange. uray, Sundays OF oll he On 
take the place of cruelty and fear. And 3 ime for. vette oe etc poesible. 
it seemed to him, as he stood joking | Criticism Accept Generously Se h 
through his tears, at the motionless; Criticism is a weapon that should y are very fine people in every Admission of Childre: 
trio,thata beginning had been made on | be used. very carefully. It doesn’t way, except” the charitably minded hen, puplls are adwaltted aud) beset tg 
the Evans farm. —H. [.. Smith take brains or heart to” find fault, scquaintance hesit cept that 
a ) Never underrate the work of others, they don’t know how to accepta kind- 
Four Things Money Cannot Buy Especially should singers speak well ness: = 
eRe ere avetead nieaory of those inthe profession, and writers “They know how to give freely, bur 
(eee Nira be cig Mic ahe ee ener chers of teachers, not how to let others have the plea- 
moral is so good that we can well afford | Addison said; “I never knew a critic sure of giving to US 
to dismiss our doubts concerning the who made it his business to lash the This is a phase of selfishness rather 


‘with’ his degree. 


on father at the private 


Somewhere the sun is shint 
the * 


Husky then, thy sad replat. 
“Gat ives ated all ix well. 


you've mastered the potato end of this 
business we'll boost you to a meat} 
chopper's job. By the time you've 
climbed to where my managers are ~ 
now, you'll know something about 
running one hotel. Meantime, while 
you go up the ladder, you'll have for 
spending money and_ savings exactly 
what you earn and no more. Do you 
get me, Dearly Beloved?”’ og 

Son is *‘a good sport."" So he got 
dad. And already he knows how t? 
skin a potato without wasting any of 
the pulp. es 

Neat month he hopes to be in charge 
of a meat ax. 

And another efficient business man 
is in the making.—The Christian 
Statesman. 


Somewhere. «omewhere, beautiful Tele of Some 


Land of the true, where we Hive anew 5 
Beautiful 


of Somewhere. 
Jewic B. Pounds 


Beginning on the Evans Farm 
(Continued trota first paed 
they were all addressed to his nephew, 


ae Religious Exercises 
Evany Suxpar Sunday Gohool at 91 . 


attend ae 


The 


oe 
fo, 


aaeaat Ae 9 


Thee 
wea mer aaa 
and on afternoon to 

Teachers, Allee ‘Deannard at 
Mire ‘Miss Coffey, Mix Lally 
Mr. Lally. 
44 Cloray mon of all denominati 
cordially {nvited to vislt 
Industrial Departinents : 
xhoe and carpenter slope 
9.15 2. ju pup 


A Gift of Appreciation 


‘There is one thing about Helen,” 
said a girl speaker; “she has agenuine 
giftof appreciation. Whenever you 
speak of anybody she always seems to 
bubble over with some kindly appreci- 
ation of her. “When someone remarked 
the other day that Miss K— was not at 
all pretty, she broke out with, “Yes, but 
then some people don't need to be 
pretty, they're nice enough without 
it.’ It is always that way with her; 
she has seen the gleam of gold some- 
where in somebody that nobody else 
ever detected or thought of looking 
for. Her older sister isa splendid 
musician and her younger is quite a 
brilliant clocutionist, but I don't know 
but I'd rather have Helen's talent of 
appreciating people than to have the 
vifts of either of the others. 1 believe Se ipect vo 
she gets more joy out of itand perhaps U 
gives more joy with it."” 

It is a talent toWard the acquiring of Visitors: 
which we can do agreat deal by prac- » Re eraial 


atches, Phin, 
ed the jewel- 


10 9B. 
Satuiday wi 
closed at noon. 


on. Lasskeas may bear: 


The sewing class hoursare from # a.m. to 
a.m. for juniors and from 2. 30 
for ven 


». 
be-The Printing office, Shops, Sewing to 
aud Domestic olence qnt to betel 


‘Departinent 
each hen work ceases in a clean and, 
{dy condition. en 


cept 


uc 


her ‘ei . 

Visitation : 

Ih it ficial to t iis for tries 
tla not vee fequentiyy ft parenta 


faults of other writers thet wa 
facts her writers thet was not 


ite ta h self."* 
‘A group of successful men were dis- c faults himself, 


common and often quite unrecognized. 
The reward of giving may be inthe 
satisfaction of the one to whom the 


E Whittier said; “*T read a book w 
cussing over the luncheon table the a hooks wath 


f cee pathy the a easy 
purchasing power of money. Vhere | re alert author i It is easy 
is nothing that money will not_buy eee UO McC Rta deen 
E . 1 try to find its merits. 
declared one ofthemen, ‘The others | Vy. are apt ni . 
' care a criticise a pers 
pondered this statement ine! silence, | 4.4) I SEES 2 Pea 
Preraneevoicedeetana exceniitn clothes or house or manner. It is a 
Hi egy ei te aoe eee followed, never 
ected’ ? 3 | to say in a person's absence what you 
SS NT apes WwiOnig See ed ue would not say in his presence. “The 
ekoraioniarat ealik jwreat need of the world is charity. 


“There are | yy if 

are) Would that Lincoln's i 

many invalids who could regain their | Tancoln’s immortal Warde 
could be painted like Constantine's 


health if they had the means of employ- rye 
ing specialists, or taking Fr ecamienie git cro ee eoldimn thiesblue, sky eM ty 
CIMUSISSTOE alice toward none; with charity for 
expensive sanitariums, or living in more | jy) +5 &: 
SDenb all.’ One person loses his fortune. 
salutary surroundings. In many in- j GANS Set hic ObERHGRE: 
Sr aneeat money will Nay Neakhee os Js noe eee ee estas 
“But money will not buy happiness,” | ‘es Roe Ae UOT 
contended the dissenter cyndeoms Welorctthir:y 
eine fone, purer than we, said: 
average person what he needs 
him happy. He will rell you th: 
he wants is to be wealthy enou 
work or rest when he pleases, 
all the amusements that give him < son, who 
pleasure, and perhaps to travel or study raduated from his university with 
Money will buy happiness for millions honors: 
of men and women,” It had been understood in the family 
So elated was this man at the ease that the boy was to follow hisfather’s 


Ja gift is made, but it is not ina material 


return of the gift. 
** Vused to like cutting my daffo- 
dils formy next neighbor so much,” 
said one cordial woman; “ull | found 
she would order Howers from .the 
wreen-house to send back to me, and I 
could not keep on.” 
To stay in debt to another forkind- 
ness is sometimes the very sweetest 
of returning the favor. The 
enjoyment of the pleasure of giving 
thus stays the longer with the giver. 
Appreciative thanks, lasting remem- 
brance, a sense of loyalty due to thy * ai 
giver in many different ways—these einer 
are the just returns fora favor rendered. 
Better than all else is the favor passed 
on to another with the added word it 
may be: ** So and so kind to me 
about this, and f want you to share it, 
too.” It takes real humbleness and a 
truly generous heart to be a grateful 
recipient of enerous and often a 
humble gift. —Forward. : it 
So ae f adventiions dea? 
Pleasant words are as-a honey comb. ed by thelr aa 
Solomon. Buperingendent | 


in thocity at 
Jugens, (11) 
rates. 


Clothing and Management: 7 
be all di 
ae will Cee enone to Fie, ae 
of tele chuiaren tothe aowed. belt | 
parents and officers or em under 


parent a onertthout apestal 1 
very Md 


Sickness and Correspondences} 

In case of the serious Ulness of ie, Letcers 
se ote “will bo. eent dally to parents 
guardians. In THE ABSENCE OF 
FRIENDS OF PUPILA MAY BE QUITE w 
THEY ARE WELL 

All pupils: 

we 

Irs ago 

“He thar 

mong you, let him cast 
1 stone.” cd. 


A Sensible Dad 


A great hotel man has on 


was 
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ISithejsixth in the series uf views of 
the leading educational instituti 

of the Province, we present in this 
issue cuts of the Main Buildin, 
aay wy and the Library of Victoria Uni- 
Yate versity, also one of the Chancellor, 


Rev. RP. Bowles, M.A., D.D., L.L.D. 


shat time the largest 


thaner under the name of Victoria Colle 
Bower to grant degrees, and so it was the 
first univ in actual operation in Upper 
Sanada. Atfirstit conducted a purely Arts 
but later faculties in Law, Medici 
re added. In 1884 
bert College was incorporated with Victoria 
ofar as undergraduate work was conc: ned, 
(i the corporate name was changed to 
ctoria Unive In 1890, Victoria, to- 
ther with ‘Trinity, St. Michael's, Mc- 
erand Toronto Colleges, were federat- 
into the University of ‘Toronto, the 
jon heing consummated in 1892 when the 
Sollege was removed from Cobourg to its 
prescnt site in Queen's Park. “The location 
as cry attractive one, overlooking the Park, 
«other chief buildings of the University ” 
id the Provincial Parliament Buildings. 

The Main Building, shown herewith, is 
rchitecturally a very attractive one and ad- 
imirably adapted to its purpose. Convenient 
to) building? there is a handsome and 
comimodious residence for the women stu- 
ders, and one for the men, and also a large 
and}wvell-equipped library, a cut of which is 
Shown on another page. “The cultured and 
leficient Chancellor, Rev. R.P. Bowles, 
iho has held that position sinc 1913, is in 
the line of succession with such eminent 
educators as Dr. Burwash and Dr. Eger- 
fon Ryerson, ‘The staff comprises some 35 
Instructors and lecturers, and of course in 
all subjects except theology, the students 
enjoy all the educational facilities of all of 
the tederated colleges. 

| Victoria has always sought to inspire her 
Students with the highest ideals of character 
and conduct and has maintained a high 
Standard of educational efficienc Her 
many thousands of graduates include a large 
umber of men distinguished in all the call- 


stitution was established in 1836 under 

id ie yy 7-80 “it -is 

in the 90th year of its activity. It was loca- 
Cobourg in a new building which was at 
and most imposing of any 
ructure in Upper’Canada_ for educational pur- 
oses. In 1841 the Parliament extended the 
with 


Main Building Victoria University. Toronto 


ings and vocations of life, and she has thus con- 
tributed in no small degree in promoting the best 
interest and highest welfare of the Province. 


Ordinary Things 
J.F. Millet bought a piece of canvas anda few 
paints for sixty cents and produced the “Angelus,” 


dollars and to-day probably, could not be bought 
for even such asum. The iz thing, how- 
ever, about the famous painting 1s its simplicity. 
‘There is no attempt to portray @ dramatic event 
from history, nor to stir the imagination with some 
complex and intricate design. It shows a man and 


ht 


a woman in afield, bowing in prayer, at the call 
of evening worship. 


We have come to call that thing genius which 
can recognize the dignity and grandeur of ordinary 
things. It is no sign of superior intelligence when 
people continually rave over far-off lands and ne 
their own country, nor is ita sign of unus 
ious devotion when others enthuse over the 


i 


--which sold¥or-one™ hundred and five thotisind-~opportunitfessoF Christal’ Service to ~be-fourd 


elsewhere, when they are blind and deaf to the 
urgency of local needs. 

Ordinary life contains all the romance and 
ringing challenge to our faith if we have cyes to 
see it. Millet found his subjects right among the 
peasants he well. Robert 


modest daisy, sof 
fi monstrated 

by a single string st 
a wooden shoe, and Raph: 
was done on a canvas a few 
nize the heroism of 


s first work 
inches square. 


It is so to rect 
mertyrs, whe times of persecution wit- 
nessed for Christ, and yet fail to manifest a 


heroic spirit when we meet people who are 
out of sympathy with the Church, We 
laud the magnificent generosity of rich 
philanthropists and yet become Stingy with 
the small amount which God has made it 
possible for us to give. 

A great British preacher said a fev 
ago that there were hundreds of English 
people who visited the art galleries of Italy 
and other countries and had never cross 
the threshold of the justly famous Nati 
Art Gallery in London, which contains some 
of the finest paintings to be found anywhere. 

Letus not make any mistake about if 
we fail to recognize the opportunities and 
romance of our own lives, We il every- 
whe Distance may lend/enchantment to 
the view, but if that is the only way in w hich 
Wwe recognize enchantment, then we ought 
Ja well known passage in Proverbs 
17: 24: “Wisdom is before the face of him 
that hath understanding; but the eyes of a 
© in the ends of the earth E 


“You cannot lift others unless you are 
climbing yourself.”” 

“Prove your faith and your’ cli 

your works, What have you done? 

“Our past is gone forever, but the future 

is all our own. 


s by 


herhov 
‘reading her book, and 


in the 
I it 
ers. 
otro hate a= ot anaes tee 
1 ‘ivine, 
hmelodicnnwake ned” ey lerstand wha att 
Ante wordaw ean dete and say over some of their hardest les- | over and over again, when others are 
: At fetal of ear. ta If any child had written an| forgotten. ‘They translated ‘Uncle wanted at once to 

ie era crear good composition, the | Tom's Cabin into nineteen different ‘match girl’? was. So daddy told 
: master of the school would read it at languages. In France there were more them that she was a poor girl who used 


step by step she bravely clambered F at | lang : 
enone Hie anata mace this parents’ day. Of course this Bibles sold because it was the book to sell matches on the streets of one of 


| stant chattering. 
hfe 3 ike am in the trees ; made the father and mother of ‘the | that Uncle Tom read most. The the biggest cities in America. 
e See enter all her w i child who had written it very proud in English people bought over one and a “(She was very poor, of course,” 
he stg teghte. soo a Store deed. hall million copies, andwe can scarcely said daddy, ‘‘elke she would not have 
Fainting heart, bebold =n im: If you will close your eyes you may count the numbers of the book that been sent around in the street day and 
Pe wa’ ref nnd =r rac see in fancy the school in old ‘New | America has read. night in order to earn a few cents for 
gland with little Harriet among: the| We will never forget Uncle Tom's her poor mother. Her Faherwas 
tending tot other children on one of these parents’ | Cabin. Neither will we forget the dead, and she was only a child. Bur 
Honing. fearing, still expect days. Her curls were almost down to little girl of old New England who ee a a 
Seek creeping up the stal one night in winter a wonderful thing 
ester «may li her waist, and they did not have to be learned how, although her hands were happened to her. e A 
their side= may: | Mle done up in papers for they were natural | full of duties, to write a book that the 
ides it chanced that a very famous wo- 
curls. She wore a flowered dress | whole world loves. man singer was tosing in the opera 
with a ruffled skirt, and long white —For the Children’s Hour. house in the city in which the mara 
pantalettes. Her big blue eyes were girl lived. ‘The poor girl thought it 
as bright as the sky as she saw her Julia's Reading would be a good plan for her to wait 
father in his black suit and stiffly 46 . at the door of the opera ho J try 
starched cravat sitting on the platform | |. ‘Why, I shouldn't feel that I were Tht he: Lita poe a tae 
Sal i living without reading!” tulia exe 0 Sell her matches to people as they 
hind the school master. + 4 came out from the concert. But 
Be Eisen compen! ated kaon eet a girl had 
GAN AS i Bo} 7 | wasting my life, ‘Think of spending was very cold, and the poor girl had 
tions were read, and the best one of Wike Cl ending had only a scanty supper, so that sh 
tee neater pa Bore ‘., |your time like Clara Hayes—just ‘ i) 
them all was left for the last. When Ff oS, was tired and hungry and al f 
helen peso clothes and parties and visits! I don’t ape Te bie 
the school master stood up, and read | ee che opens a book from one en before the concert ended. How- | 
the fine copper plate writing in which | k’s end her!” ever, she waited, and then the peop! 
cree child af the school had set down | WEEE § ene 10 Bee heard her saying: ‘Match hes! 
Reamough he Light of Nature {t is too bad,’” Aunt Isabel replied, Fc AL Chale pil 
ghts on the Light of Nature, | i eplicd, shox for a penny!’ 
everyone listened most carefully. It her eyesupon her embroidery.“ One The le|Werein a hurry 
very well written composition | real book a month is an opportunity’ 4, one ae besid Seat Sete 
nly the best of themalll. * | no girl should miss if she can help it,’ ilking en * he cet Ae were busy 
Itdidn’t matter that their father, AWho wrote that composition? (One a month!"’ Julia echoed. br eS out the wonderful singing 
who was a minister, had scarcely | \fr, Beecher asked of the School mas- |, Why, Aunt Isabel, 1 read two or UY ad heard, so no one would stop 
vhough money to fll all the hungey Jeon as school Max: | three a week right straight along! fone matches from the: little gir 
mouths in the home nest. Harriet’s One isn’t anything. EMOTE she saw that she would 
mother taught school to help her | answer. | “Aunt Isabel was silent while she fives, NE era 
: ‘ ‘tare Se th rarke Sis at 2 ¢ with very little mon- 
fans Tr, but ie en te ‘a mare Nothing that ever happened to her worked SE aa im her mono- cy, for she had had a tae ate na 
i a moe a htfu Re dolls for li ‘i When she grew up and was famous Cast hen she looked up with a SGiahe hepantolcrieas she een rm 
aeeahe fu iS. ee al eta and | made Harriet Beecher Stowe so happy my d al bosk corner. ‘Thenshe heard a sweet ve ; 
tal ou est Care ale ut fami fe asthe smile she saw on her father'sface | og Uttara herent saying to her: 
girl en enal brown Sale ke ie id, Why Harriet!” |« “Oh, yes,”” Julia replied, vaguely. “Do not cry, little girl. Lwill help 
2 She was as happy as if she had been a i hen) Harriet rely unantes Bea | Aunt Isabel spending. the win- YOU to sell your matches.’ And the 
little princess, and she spent enchant CO aD inati. She discovered | ter with the family—to their great joy little girl,looked up to seea grand lady, 
ed days roaming over the meadows something here that made her sad. | for she was a rare and much appreci- with the kindest of faces, standing 
SE Se Ee aaah fea pwd une eee Peers OL ote Goh rere leeeateaneeet ORE evening aha called) Nem netane oon aunty with pity 
flowers in the spring and nuts in’ the lavery. Unhappy slaves and their) Jujia into her room. “"I have some- Give me your box of matches, 
ki fall, She learned to. know all the children fled through the free states thing to show you,” she sa said the lady. Andshe took them and 
treasures of outdoors. There were and ANE helped into C nadia by Wy Julia came, wondering. Her aunt stepped out in front of the crowd tle 
the crisp apples of the pink here Undererune railway, Harriet handed her a sheet of paper, It look- ing the operahouse. | ‘Then she bexah 
honey cuckle apples people called her, who was now Mrs. Stowe | ed likethe report of the latest addi- sing—and such singing! No one 
ae eRe eh cre earl winters Ne aaa her own, was | tions to the fiction department of the had ever heard such beautiful singin: 
green berries, the pink blossoms of the lay he op public library. before in all the world. 
trailing arbutus and the feathery ground eWhate’’ Julia” began. Then, oem nna ae daddy, 
pine, ‘There were blue and. white slowly the color surged into her f ely ney jaulesnvas thes fam gus FINES 
and yellow violets to be found, and "The record contained the nam: You are quite right, Eveyn,” was 
ai eriepeeauitea bloseore eisandvorhen | oem! to her two little sons. Snare oo eee hoe When the people 
quaint treasures of the woods. It was a story thatshe had thought of it right?"” Aunt Isabel aaked aa fost the famous singer, to hear whom 
He ee ciManeta much gut Ol | Met eteoanecuen old white| “[%m--afraid it is,"” Julia acknow- ‘RE? had paid $5 apiece, singing in the 
doors Harriet did not mind inthe least haired colored man named Uncle Tom } jedyed. streetthey wereamazed, But inamo 
the bareness of her home. There who lived in a little log cabin in the | “How many of them were worth mene they fan why she was doing a 
were not even carpets upon the floors, South. He was as kind and patient | while??? tf and as she continued singing thes 
What do you think Harriet and her and good as if he had been born fre crowded around her and. bought th: 
4 mother didone day? ‘They laid down nota slave. He was a dear friend to little girl’s matches. Ina few minutes 
rg 4 piece of cotton cloth anutlelpanon a MS eae h ire girl named rat the matches were all gone, but 
‘ind. paiteditin oil colors. with who lived on the plantation where | jy she 4 PRR ert «Price had not remained at a pen 
ee en magees eurlodicd uae Roe ly aheipue i down wilh an ait OF 6 “boi. Ath! people gave: silvers pike 
flowers in the center. It made a very The two little Stowe boys thought! ‘Hear my vow before 1 go,’’ she and even gold pieces for the matches 
fine carpet indeed even if everyone that it was the best story they had ever | said, laughing and serious at the same They were proud afterward to say that 
asked their mother t0 |time. “"Not another novel, not even they had bought the matches from th: 


id to step on 
ter awhile Harriet was seven years Their mother did not} the most fa: ing, for three whole famous woman singing in the street 


ie ahs beeait to be very (fond of | think thatthe world would Cares much months! But youlll have to helpme AG 

“There were not many in her about naan ita ie hersonsinlisten- | out, Aunt Bel.” crmani ec 
Pee ined nelnadgienendinenrs | inca therstone Butatie did make tit be Akers, Aunt lebeliren 

a b s 4 i yee s rsponded, — cratistics A 2m ips 
ae At hie salary. for bread and butter | into a book, and she called the book | promptl saliics COncermne com 
and shoes for the children. But Har- A PioAuat abel «vist ended coon after)/ rae: or icentica which eile ae 
jet found a fat book of hymns, and she © thing happened, | that, She gave Julia lists of books t0 color see life sett a 1 mid 


The Girl Who Wrote Uncle Tom's Cabin 
Harrier BrecHer Stow 
It did nor seem as if there were 
room enough in the little white house 
in Litchfield, Connecticut, for another 
baby. ‘The Beechers had_ six little 
ones already, but when Harriet came 
- everyone was glad to see her. 4 
decided that they had all needed her 
very much and they began loving her 
with all their hearts. 


Your daughter, sir,” was the 


she answer- 


her hou 
whom she taught with her own be 


deca 


About three,"’ the girl replied, 
frankly.” 
She stood studying the list; present- 


ntist brings to. light 
some most extraordinary figures and 


hock she learned twenty-seven of them so ne, ten thousand copies read, but heard, noth i 
{ y 0 + ten thousa ‘ l hing in regard to ete ingle li 5 cles 
p that she could say them without -m; of the book, Uncle Tom's Cabin, had | them until the next three months were. cdkew Hee a Finzi ain the, cana 
ee _ ing-a mistake ina word. There was |been bought by ten thousand people over. TrhGn eho recs tail ar book Mie een dee etneaTly Ri Sil 
EXtC! Cs y five times arou 


another book that she grew to like very 
much. It was Ivanhoe, and Harriet 
and herbrother George read it over 
seven times. 

She liked school very much indeed 


who thought that it was very wonder- anda note, The list recorded one the éarth he equa Countiny 
ful, Ivtook eight great printing press- y, tivo biographies, two volumes ie ot eat ae Saal seawall 
es, working day and night, to get it criticism, one of art Criti- require Ae Pater ¢ Hi ae ‘d 
ready for the hook stores. hey made ry, one of e-saysand  y, ‘ ee cane ae ay aa the 25 
it intora play so that people might see, COMMIS cEeU nce wae hese tnheee Theear Beal 

Uncle Vom and. Litle illions of them. ‘The corpuscles ot 


and she found that she really on the stags brief. ee HH h ‘ 
sees doing something that the otherc va, as Mrs. Stowe had written about “Migs Julia Roberts, who has been ae aie ‘eed Hee a far as the 
dahked. She could write a compesi- |them, In less than a year three the victim of a Sa A eer re 2 Rd el aon ela AO REORE! 

tion without crying over it or mis- | hundred thousand people had bought fiction habit, is now recovering, after Acquire the habit of doing even 


copies of Uncle Vom'sCabin. Great a severe course of treatment. f thing well. —Todd 


a word, 


spelling 


Pupils’ Locals 

Mis DEANNARD's CLass 
| obtained a letter from Gladys Blais 
and was glad to hear from” her. She 
) for Easter and visited 
days. Then she 
jventhome. Her cousin Effie wants her 
to goto Lochaber Bay thissummer [ 
think she will go there but I am not 
sure. ts too far from her home. — 


i week we went to the woods. 
We picked shells. There were tio 


—Lord Alfred Tennyson was a 
famous English poct, who lived in the 
nineteenth century. He was born at 
Somersby, Lincolnshire in England on 

j Aue 6, 1809. His fatherwas a min- 
ister. He lived with his three sons. 
, There were three tall, handsome boys 
in this large family—Frederick, Char- 
lie and Alfred. “They could all tell a 
| good story and write verses but the 
' brightest and best of the three was 
Alfred, the youngest born. _ 
When he was seven years of age, 
‘he was sent to Louth Grammar 


flowers so we did not get any. Last | & 

hool. He was cleve hool. 
week the boys went there and they Sel lever at school. 
picked some flowers. We are look- anes eee up to be a man, he 


ing forward to seeing our examination 
in June. 1 hope that my class will 
pass. ~Zona Simpson. 

—"The week before Easter 1 took 
the mumps. Viola and I went to the 
hospital. 


Poor Helen!I did not have a good 
time with the girls at Easter, Many 
girly got boxes from home. They 


played baseball while I was in the 
hospital. Everybody was lucky. 
often watched the boys playing baseball 
and L enjoyed it very muc! The 
pupils went to see the movies 
wish Lcould have seen them. Some 
girls told me that they were very good. 
Before | had the mumps I got a 
letter from Lorena, and she told me 
that she would come to visit our school 
‘on Easter Sunday. [was very cager 
tosce her fora long time but [ger 
themumpsand did not see her azall 

was very much disappointed at not see~ 
ing her. Perhaps | shall see her in 
time. She is my chum.—Helen M. 
J. McNish. 

Once there were an old widow, 
who loved to work hard and who got 
up every morting as soon as she heard 
the cock-crow. She made all her ser- 
\ants get up at the same time and they 
did not like to get out of bed at so early 
an hour. ‘They thought it wa the 
cock’s fault for waking their mistress 
and so they made up their minds to 
kill it, ‘They did this and hoped that 
afterwards, they would be ableto sleep 
till about eight or nine o'clock, but 
their cruel mistress woke them up 
about three or four o'clock or in the 
middle of the night because after the 

_ cock’s death, she was af id she would 
not wake in time and so. she woke 
earlier than before. “The servants 
Were very angry because they thought 
that their mistress would sleep in and 
thar they would not have to get up. rill 
about eight o'clock. Cecil Murtell. 
-George Stephenson, 
English railway engineer, tt 
of the locomotive, was born in W: 
thumberland in England, June 9, 

He was the son of a poorcol- 
borer. When he was fourteen 
old, he became the assistant fire. 
1 in the colliery. He 
nany kinds of machin 
tls studied very carefull, 
industrious and was fond of machinery. 
ays worked very hard to under- 
stund itsohe became an engineer. 

When he was eighteen years old, 
he married a beautiful lady and she 
taught him to read. 

{h 1829 he built his first locomotfve 
and it could run thirty miles an hour. 
He soon showed the people that it was 
quite possible to motive. 
It was called the SI Nearly 
ill the people thought that he was a 
Wonderfulman. “Then he got $2500, 
asa prize for making: a locomotive. 
He rich, but he was al 
sakindman. ‘The queen offered 
to make him a knight but he declined 
the honor, 

\iter a few years he had 
Named Robert and he was a 
boy He helped his father to make 
machinery. Geo. Stephenson died at 
the ave of sixty- seven years in Av 
12, 1848. He is: buri 
tate of ‘Tapton Park. —C. J. Buchan. 


son 


and 1, 


He became poet 
{laureate or poet forthe crown in 1850. 
'He wrote the following poems— 
‘“‘Idylls of the King,” “The Pri 

SS," “In Memoriam 
|**Enoch Arden,” and many other 
|poems. He wrote very carefully and 
{changed his words and phrases many 
ltimes so as to make them perfect. 
| He w 
‘in 1884 and after that his name was 
Lord Alfred “Tennyson. Queen 
Victoria was a very good queen. 
was kind to him. During his re 
lence at the university ‘Vennyson won 
his poem of Timbuc- 
y, who wasa fellow 
set of comic verses 
of it. Tennyson 
dy named Emily 
hit a beautiful new 
house dd, in the Isle 
of Wight. He swept: his den 
walks, tended his flowers, played with 
his children, wrote poetry and was 
very happy. 

When he was 4 young man, he lost 
a very dear friend, Arthur Hallam 
who died when he wasabout tventy- 
three years old. “Vennyson’ mourned 
very deeply for him, He wrote In 
Memoriam to honor his friend, He 
loved to read his Bible. 

When he was cight-three years oid 
he died on Oct. 6th 1892. The 
people felt sad that he died. 

—[.ewis Malinsky. 
ter time my 


too, and Tl 
student, wrote 


One mornin 


family came to see me and [was very 
much surprised to seethem, [kissed 
my family and they told me that 1 


big girl, “They 


have grown to be ¢ 
ave me many things which they 
brought from home. Mother told me 
that she wanted to talk with Miss 
Deannard but she was not there so 1 
called Miss Deannard to come to her 
room and she was very much surprised 
to see my family there so. she shook 
hands with them. She talked with 
them fora litle while, My brother 
Orville wanted to. see through our 
my family arose to 
visited our school 
and they like them 

When 12.30. o'clock 
went to a boarding-house 
After dinner, 
and took 


much. 


very 
came, thes 
and had their dinne 
they came to our residence 
Sylvia and me to ride in my father's 
car, It is a McLaughlin. We rode 
through the city of Belleville and Prince 
Edward county, We had a jolly time 
on our trip. We passed our sche 
and we went to the boarding-house 
We were very glad to talk with one 
sther. We hada nice supper at the 
boarding-house and when we finished, 
Doris and Olive talked with Sylvia 
and me. After we left the boarding- 
house, we reached our resideny 
§ o'clock and we went to Miss Di 
nard’s room again because they 
ed to talk with Miss Deannare 
stayed there about one hour. 

told me then that they must home 
and they said, “Good bye? to Sylvia 
and me. We missed them very 
much, | was) very much surprised 
when my family came b: me 
on Monday morning They 
took some pictires of Sylvia, “Lucy 
and me. “Then they went home but 


Mother 


knighted by Queen Victoria | 


| France, he gathered another large army 
and had more men. ‘Then he marched 


She | 


they will come to see me on the 24th 
of May again. —Elfreda Freda Ducker. 
Tam going to write a story of a little 
boy who lived on the little Island of 
Corsica, who made a great name for 
himself. He was called Napoleon 
Bonaparte. He was born in 1769. 
He was the son of an Italian soldier. 
When Napoleon grew up, he became 
a soldier and fought for France in 
many battles and won. 
came an officer. 

One day Napoleor othereas large 
army and sailed to Egypt where he 
fought a battle against the Egyptians. 

At that time there lived one of the 
greatest English Sea generals. 
name was Lord Nelson. When he 
heard that Napoleon was going to sa 
to Egypt, he followed him and they 


the Nile. Napoleon was defeated and 
he could not sail back to France but 
he marched bac He had lost many 
of his soldiers. When he reached 


dic. 


battle 
Austrians and them all. 
Napoleon fought other battles 
in Europe and nearly the whole of 
Europe fell into his hands. He defeat- 
ed many nations of Europe and he 
became Emperor of France andy ruler 
of nearly all Europe except England. 
Napoleon was very anxious to conquer 
thered another army 
marched to 
battle took 
HI 


Napoleon ¥ 
Joo and he had to 
up. English caught him and 
sent him the lonely islind of St. Helena 
in the Adantic Ocean where he died 
Some people in France brought his 
bones to France and buried them in 


a famous tomb. It is still there and 
his name will never be forgotten. The 
French people love to remember 


Napoleon's birthday every y 
. coleer 
Mass Carrot’s Chass 
x weeks from to-day we shall 
gohome. ‘The small pupils will be very 
glad when they will go home June Toth 
or Ith. ‘The big pupils will carry their 
clothes downstairs and will put them 
intetheir trunks. “Then they will get 
two wagons and put the pupils’ trunks 
on them and draw them to the side- 
walks. Mr. Stewart and Mr. Camp- 
bell will get many tickets and will te 
them on the trunks. “Uhen the trucks 

{come to carry the trunks to the 
station. ‘The boys, girls and te. 
wil go to the assembly hall 
Dr. Coughlin will talk to the te, 
and pupils. Mr. Campbell will sign to 
the boys and girls. The teachers will 
take the pupils home in June. The 
pupily will be glad to sce their parents 
‘Their parents will meet them and tak 
them home. 

In June 15th James C 
cir Buckle and J will got 


chers 


hint, Os- 
the bake- 


shop to help Mr Boyd make lunches to= 


will give the 
ton the tral, 


eatin the train. Mr. Boyd 
lunches to the pupils to 
Frank Radmore. 

1am going to tell you about Miss 
Willoughby. t winter Miss Wil 
loughby wentto the city to. sce her 
friend. The ice was smooth. She 
fell on the ice. She broke her hip. 
The ambulance brought her to Belie- 
Ville Hospital, She suffered a great de i 
of pain. She will not walk 


k the teachers zo to the 
hospital to see Miss Willoughby. She 
is aureat deal better. Soon she will 
vet out of bed. She is in the hospital 
nine weeks and she will stay in’ the 


Every w 


Soon he be- | Vhursday until Tuesday. 
| for Easter. 
' for breakfast on Easter Sunday morn- 


‘ mashed potatoes and tomatoes for din- 


met and a great battle was fought on | 


It} i 


for a long. 


hospital three or four weeks more. 
Sometimes she is lonesome. She is 
very glad to see her friends. She 
sends her love to the pupils. She will 
feel very happy when she is better. I 
hope Miss Willoughby will be better 
soon.—Audrey Pittaway. 
—Four weeks ago last Friday was 
Good Friday. We had a holiday. 
We did not come to school from 
Some of 
| the pupils received boxes from home 
A few visitors came to 
| the school for Easter. I ate two eges 


ing. We had -roast chichen, gravy, 


iner. We enjoyed our dinner very 
‘much. The Catholic, Anglican and 
| Presbyterian pupils Went to church. 
caster Monday “night we had 
. We had “Inthe Palace of the 
| King.” It was a good picture but 
[we were disappointed because we 
| thought that we were going to sce 

E After the movies we 
mand cake. We had a 
Alonzo Wood, 
ike to tell you about be- 

ing sick. [had mumps. 1 stayed in 
the hospital for two w 1 was in 
| the hospital from March 30th until = 
| April 13th. I disliked to stay there 
because | was lonesome. When | 
returned to school | was glad. — 
Doris Mabel Wenzel. 
—The weather is fine and warm. 
“There was not very much rain in April. 
"The robins came to Ontario in 
March. “Vhey stay for a long time. 
Phey make their nest in the trees. 
Phey lay some eggs in their 
The eggs are blue and white. 
find worms and insects t 
are useful. We have seen many birds. 
“Their names are an owl, blackbirds, 
bluebirds, crows, gulls, hairy 
ker, downey woodpeckers, 
rrows, Wild geese, wild ducks 
and orioles. 

“Phe pupils always love to pick How- 
ers in the woods. “They pick some 
flowers in baskets'to carry home some- 
times. ‘Trilliums are red and white 
‘There are cowslips, hepaticas, dog- 
tooth voilets and other Howe 

‘The grass is green. “The boys cut 
it with a lawn mover “Vhe trees and 
plants are growing. “The fruit 
will soon be covered with blossoms. 
They will be very pretty 

People plough the fields now. 
will put the seeds inth ‘ound 
tablesare very wood and useful because 
they are food. “The tarmersare work- 
ing in the fields in the spi 

—Harvey Henderson. 
—The Leafs, the “Tigers and the 
Giants play indoor ball every day. 1 
play with the Leafs and wanted to 
help the Leafy to win, We wonder 
who will win the championship for 
Indoorcball, Lhopesome one will take , 
the pictures of the Leats, the ‘Vigers 
and the Giants. Melville Rourke, 
Lemay Jettey and Gordon Smith are 
the captains of the Leafs, Giants and 
the rs. —Nathan Holt. 
ist Sunday afternbon_ the, 
went for a waik to Belleville. 
went with Miss Reid We lett 
clock and walked until 5 
We walked around the city fora long 
Wien we returned, we were 


i. Mc- 


Robins 


trees 


rls 
We 


time. 
ery tired and hungry. —Bessie 
wern. 

A week ago last Wednesday after- 
ed indoor. ball 
‘The game began 
the Grants won 
hy the score of . Harvey plays 
with the Leats. Meleville Rourke ts 
captain of the Leats. 

jast Tuesday afternoon the Guints 
ed ball inst the ‘Vigers. “The 
ants won by the score of Sto 17 
The Giants, the Leafs, the Tigers 
have cach seven games. —George. H. 
Windsor. 
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hool 
This 
the 
not mean that 
¢ then, some parents 
Some pupils—the 
living near by and those going to Peter- 
boro, leave onthe 14th, The pupils 
going to Toronto and on the ria, 
Ortaw d some other routes, leave 
‘on the loth. he last contingent, — 
those going on the Windsor route and 
a few others—leaye carly Wednesday 
morning 
The circul 
the exact date and the hour 
his child will arrive ar its station, so if 
parents will read these circulars care- 
fully, no mistake can be made. At 
most stations the train stops for only 
afew moments. The pupils are general- 
fy inthe lastcar, “There iy no time 
for the officer in charge to go up tothe 
station and look forthe parents. So it 
is important that parents should be in 


of the closing of the 
iven as June 17th. 


pupils Jeave, but it do 
all pupils 


seem to thin 


F sentto each parent tells 
at which 


plain sight and on the look-out for 
their children, 
If any parents © not yet sent us 


the money for th 
fares, they should do. at once. 
Promptness in this matter will be very 
helpful to us in making our arrange 
ments. In sendingthe money, please 
state definitely the station to which 


so 


Peterboro Collegiate Institute, 
principal of which stated that he was 
the best all-round pupil in the school. 
He matriculated with honors, then 
entered Toronto Unyersity where he 
had a very successful career’ In all 
the examinations duringthe four years 
he was there, he did not have a single 
failure, and last month he completed 
his course and graduated with the de- 
gree of B.Sc., taking honor standing. 
heartily congratulate Elwood Mc- 
.. ,onhis outstanding succe: 
Mr. McBrien was remarkably profic- 
jent in the use of accurate and graceful 
language, being able even while at 


better than the great majority of he 
ing boys. He seemed to have a natural 
aptitude for language but, even so, he 
showed that it is quite possible for de 
children to acquire the ability to use 
correct and faciley language quite 
to that used by well-educated 
ing peopl 

¢ editor of The Deat 
Mississippian is becoming a little care- 
less of his punctuation. He puts a 
period at the end of the titles of artic~ 
les, poems, stories, etc., which very few 
do; then he omits a 
period at the end of the title of the paper 
atthe top of cach page. We must 
assume that this is simply an oversight 
and we hope to see the error corrected 
in the next issu 


In one of our school exchanges we 
recently saw a very good article de- 
nouncing the bad practice of calling 
peoplenames. We wish that brother 
Anderson, he of the Hawkeye, would 
read this article and take itto heart. In 
the last issue of his otherwise excellent 
paper, he calls the editor of ‘The Can- 
adian a “philosopher? We don't 
know what we ever did to him to 
make him say such things about us. 


of Ro- 
ds 


Scientists at the 
chester 1 


Universiy 


your child is to go. ar we | cnough energy in crying one hour to 
have some trouble in this regard, and | tiftitself'as high as the Washington 
more or less worry and confusion are | Monunfent, and poor dad, trying to 
caused by parents m y changes in : by walking up and down 
the station at which they want their | the room in the still hours of the night, 
children put off. Sometimes we are) expends enough energy to. lift: the 
asked to make such changes on the monument itself, Atleast it seems 50 
last day—atter the tickets are bought, | to him, 

the checks made out, etc. No changes 

can be made after June Teh Vhe Canadian asked why it is that 


Warning toParents 

\We wish to warn parents notte send 
any kind of fireworks to their children: 
here. “Vhis has been done occasionally 
in the past, but of course such things 
Were at once confiscated and cestroyed. 
Surely it should not be necessary for us 
to point outthe danger of ajlowing the 
use of such things in a place like this, 
where there are three hundred child- 
ren of all age Last year a smail boy 
suceceded in getting a giant hre-cracker 
which he set off in the boys’ residence, 
with results that barely missed being 
disastrous. Parents will please not 
sendany such things. Ifany do come, 
they will not be given to the pupils, 
bur willbe at once destroyed 

Moreover, it is a violation of the 
postal laws to send such things, and 
any ‘one domg so 1s hable to a heavy 
fine. 


Elwood McBrien, 8.Sc 

Somic fifteen years ago there came 
to Scheel a bey from Peterboro 
mimed Eiwood MeBnen, who had 
lost his hearmy when abour tive years 
He teok the full course 
our School, making rapid progress, 
and in due time passed the Entrance 
Examination into the High School, 
fifth among over a hundred 
‘ Hespenta year at Bell, 
ville High School and then attended 


of sy 


‘so many of the pupils persist in wri 


awhile”’ insted 
reason, ay We see it, is th: 
thers persist. in the same error. 
“Alright” for all right is another 
such contraction that we need to taboo. 
-Alabama Messenger. 
We knew this was the reason when 


their 


We called attention to the error, but 
did not like to say so. 
Pennsylvania has a new law pro- 


viding that deserving deaf student may 
receive S500 per y aid, to en- 
able them to attend colleg eye after finish- 
tng the Course in the te school. 
This ts to give them an equal op- 
portunity with hearing young people 
who receive a higher education freeat 
the ¢ University. A geod many 
sttes now make such provision for 

i com- 
¢ prictice to 
the careful consideration of those 
whom it concerns, 


Dr AL, Crouter, superinten- 
dent of the Pennsylvania School torthe 
vat, one of the deans inthe education 
of the deat of America, teacher and su- 
perintendent for more thin fifty years, 
fias this to say: 

“Think in siens and thers ho 
fiope—"Vhink in speech and the battle 
is won.” 

Miss Elizabeth 2 


t, professor ot lan 


school here, to express himself much ; 


le, guages: i HERE, | 
of the deaf for many years, associated 
with the deaf‘all her life says: 


“The intelligent use of English is} 


the all important problem for the deaf 
of the United States. ’* 

May we, after thirty-six years exper- 
ience, borrow a simile from the good 
old book and add: 

‘And there abideth signs, speech, 
English, these three; but the greatest 
of these is English.” —Utah Eagle. 


| 
According to an expert American 
authority—American, mind you —half 
of the people of the United States are 
morons, and of the other half, 30, 
000,000 have the mental equipment 
of twelve yearn olds. If, now, we 
deduct all ella weaahis years of age, 
and eliminate, as we should, the effi- 
ciency experts, psychoanalysts and. 
such like people, we must come to 
the astonishing conclusion that there 


pwas the use? The copy still came in 


are only a few hundred thousands of 
Americans who have normal intelli 
yence and mentality, and we (Presume | 
that most of these are Canadians who 
have become American citizens. We 
are v 
deplorable condition of affairs. 
used to call them “‘our American; 
Cousins,’* but we guess that we will’ 
have to repudiate the relationship. 
We are quite sure, however t} all 
who attended the Belleville Conver 
tion two years ago, at any rate so far 
as we could judge, belong to the sane 
and intelligent remnant. 


Sometimes parents are rather indi 
nant because we will not allow pupils 
to go home for Christmas or on other 
i The following item, 
lent Hoosier, publish- 
polis School, gives 


ai at the Indi 
one reason why: 

“The Superintendent has just bee 
checking up on the absence caused by 
pupils going home. — It is very evident 
that much sickness results from such 
visits if we are'to judge from the re- 
cords, It may be necessaty another 
year to limit the home going.”’ 

—Silent Hoosier, 

‘This is what nearly always results 
when pupils are allowed to go home— 
some are detained by illness real or 
assumed, and quite often some bring 
k contagious disease. “Vhe health 
and welfare of the school as a whole 
cannot be endangered for the sake of 
giving pleasure to a few. 

We are all familiar with the say- 
ings: “Yell me what a man does and 
1 will tell you what he is.°; and 
"What you do speaks so loudly that 1 
cannot hear w * Which 
recalls a sugg: n that we 
once heard. We are accustomed to 
speak of the Gospels according to 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. 
But these are not the only ones. 
writing a gospel. Ww elapter 
deeds that you do and thy 


Som sty. 
eau that recor 


A New Rule in Grammar 

Referring to an editeri:| note in a 
recent issue of this paper regarding the 
use of the adverb ““awhile’’ as the 
object of a preposition, the West Vir- 
is blet comments as follo 

“Why is it’ asks the editor in’ an 
April number of the Canadian, ‘that 
$0 many of the pupils*persist in writing 
while,” a 
Are we teachers to bh 


and an adver rh cannot be the object of 
a preposition. 

A fellow-feeling it is said, makes us 
wondrous kind. — Our sympathy goes 
out to all editors of school papers who 
have tried © to set things right.” 


consecutive school years, it was part of 


, articles, 


‘every occasion, Was persi 
tently disconnected fromthe “‘while,"” 
making it “‘after a while” bur what 


inthe same old way.’ 
“Then the Tablet goes on to tell an 
aimazing thing, to wit that the teachers 
of North Carolina School assembled in 
solemn conclave decided to Feconstnict, | 
the English language in respect to this. 
Phrase, and to require their pupils to 
write ‘after ‘awhile.”” ‘This was done 
we are told “‘for the sake of uniform. 
ity."’ This means, we suppose, that 
because so many of the pupils used 
this phrase incorrectly, hereafter ill of 
them would be compelled to use it in- 
correctly, Which suggests an casy 
Way out of many of our class-room. 
difficulties. When we find a large 
proportion of our pupils using an in- 
‘correct form of language — and there 
are lots of such instances—we won't 
bother to try to get them to use the 
correct form, but make the accurate 
minority use the incorrect form also, 


In recent issues The Canadian has 
emphasized the importance of careful 
but constructive correction of all errors 
made bythe pupils. Referring to these 
the West Virginia “Vablet 
comments as follows: 

“That the need for careful, critical 
correction exists, there is not the slight- 
est doubt. The writer has had, and 
now has, continued, daily examples of 
it. very mistake or imperfection that 
is passed by without notice or comment 
represents a lost opportunity for the 
most effective kind of language teach- 
ing. Allowance, of course, must be 
made for the mental capacity and past 
chool record of the individual pupil; 
) some Cases, no amount of attention 
und perseverance on the part of the 
teacher will make any appreciable 
difference in the progress of the pupils 

But in every school, there are 
generally pupils to be found who are 
capable of rising to a high degree of 
excellence in the comprehension and 
use of language, if the opportunity is 
given to them. We have said before, 
and we have no hesitation in repeating 
the in, that some pupils in some 
schools for the deaf acquire an educ- 
¢ of, rather than in conse- 
quence of the teaching.”” 


Ina large residential school where 
there are any unassigned duties, cer- 
tain pupils find places of service with- 
out being told. In this way they en 
ter upon a real training for leddership 
It comes to them naturally and when 
they are through school they will a! 
ways be preferred over others, because 
of this outstanding spirit of leadership. 

‘There are so many people who ca!) 
not see anything to do. “They must 
be assigned. “The work must be 
pointed out. “Vhey are mediocres. 

It is the pupil who s 
for duty and willingly do 
cates a successful life. ‘ery day it ts 
exemplified in the Ohio school, Pu- 
pils are rendering wonderful service 
without knowing it. “hey lock or 
open the door, they turn off the lights 
and water, they caution others, they 
think of the good name and welfare 
of the school, they stand between 
other childre id wrong doing: and 
in a thousand ways fillthe place of a 
hired hand without knowing it, “They 
are in training forleadership and pre- 
paring for useful and happy lives. 

Fortunate is a great school that has 
r0dly number of young men and 
Women in volunteer training of this 
kind for future use. ~Ohio Chronicle. 


clockwork precision until they 
at the destination, The monitors im- 
mediatly began to bombard the coast 
and the motor launches laid a dense 
smoke screen to hide the doings. At 
length the ‘‘Vindictive’? which’ was 
to grapple on tothe mote and put off 
the marines, started for it’s station” 
under a heavy shell fire from the guns 
onthe mole.  Itarrived after a while, 
but could not grapple onto the mole, 
because of the tide. One brave man 
jumped up to fasten the grapple irons 
Fripay, May 15, 1925 on to the wall, but was shot by a Ger~ 
fi man sniper. Another one followed 
oe him, but just as he had succeeded, he 
was shot also. The gangways were 
let down on to the mole and the men 
ran out eagerly, armed with rifle and 
bayonet and dressedin khaki. In the 
meanwhile the submarine reached the 
mole and the captain blew her up 
while the crew escaped in some small 
boats, The three concrete-filled block- 
ships started for the canal mouth but 
one of them got stuck. The other 
two reached their places all right and 
of the School will accompany those were sunk andthe other one which 
who are to travel on the Main Lines had got stuck, reached the entrance 
of Railway, taking care of them and almost, but could go no farther so 
their baggage to the pointsagreed upon. was sunk. The Germans had 
‘The Canadian National and Canad- thought that an attack was to be made 
ian Pacific Railway Companies have on the part of the mole which the sub- 
liberally agreed to issue return tickets marine approached, so they sent for 
at single fare, good until September reinforcements. Some bicycle corps 
Oth, 1925. arrived, but as they did not know that 
It is important that parentsor friends the submarine had blown up part of 
be standing on the platform of the the mole, they rode into the great 
station when the trainarrives. Ifyour gap. The marines now began to 
child does not arrive on the train stip- return off the mole, many carrying 
ulited, telegraph this office promptly. their wounded comrades, many limp- 
‘The fare is the same whether the ing along, and many never returned. 
child returns to school or not. Remit — At last when all had returned, the 
amount of fareto H. Wiggins, Bursar, order was given to withdraw. Two 
by Post Office Order, Postal Note, or thousand men and officers had joined 
stered Letter. ‘Uhisisimportant. the expedition to go to what had seem- 
The earlier you send the money the ed inevitable death, but of that number 
more you will assist us in making our only about six hundred and some odd 
arrangements here. “The next term number were killed. “They had acted 
will begin on Wednesday, Sept. 9th, very bravely and many V. C's were 
and Utrust all the pupils will be sent awarded. “The two men who had so 
hack promptly, Leave the red ticket bravely gone to their death in trying 
on the trunk—it enables us ‘to trace to grapple the *‘Vindictive’’ on to the 
missing baggage. mole were awarded V. C’s and many 
Yours faithfully, others. Zeebrugge is one of the 
C. B. Coughlin, greatest naval victories known in past 
Superintendent. yearsand was a great blow to German 
ones submarine piracy. It will aval 
7 remain in the memory of a true Briton 
The Battle of Zeebrugge ind future generations will know how 
During the Great War many brave their forefathers were in the 
Briish ships were sunk by German stormy days of the Great War. 
submarines which used to lurk around —V. Shanks. 
the North Sea and fall on any mer- 
chantmen who came in their way. 
Wien the stricken ship used to sight 
sulunarine, it sent out an §. O. S. for 
help, but many times it arrived too 
late "The Germans had converted 
the quiet little town of Bruges into a It is a big family to which we belong. 
subyvarine base and not farfrom itwas “Vhere are human beings of all kinds, 
the harbor called Zeeburgge. ‘Uhis and with them all manner of birds and 
ple was well'defended by batteries beasts and_ fishes. ‘They live with us 
of cunsapd a greatconcrete mole cur- and our world would be poor without 
teu out from it in the shape of a half them. 
mou. The British Governmentsaw We think of them as our servants. 
tha of they did notblock the harbor,~ ‘The horse drags us along, the bee finds 
the ships would continue to be sunk, us: honey, the fishes are food for us. 
so they sent airmen to take observa- “They are gocd servants, but the wise 
tion. and to make a plan of attack. man says they are teachers. 
Onis men who where not married _ Strange teachers waiting everywhere, 
Were allowed to go,as itwas considered “Phey need no school buildings; there 
arsky job. The men were trained are no set hours. ‘They are always 
incessantly for months, many small waiting to tell us their secrets. 
moor launches were collected and All of us want to be strong in body, 
three old battle cruisers were filled but what magnihcent bodies the beasts 
With cement’to be sunk at the en- have? ‘They have no need of doctors; 
trave tothe canal. ‘Two Mersey they have teeth unspoiled and clean. 
ferr amed the ‘Iris’ and the ‘Whey fill their place in the order of 
Daflodil?” were also to accompany things; they obey laws of their kind. 
the squadron. One large battleship Have they anything to teach us? 
Glled the “Vindietive’’ was filled Do they not teach us to keep the laws? 
With marines and Atted with gangways When the clever designers of air 
tocnable the men to get on tothe mole, craft tried to make the best wings they 
and «few monitors were detailed to went to the birds. ‘They asked the 
sand offatsome distance bombard the birds to show what was the right cune 
coast, Also an old submagine was to and what the true poise. And so they 
| be driven into the mole and blown up. learned their lesson from those wise 
verything was followed up with teachers, the fowls of the air. 
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Teachers Out of School 


shall teach 
hoy stve!l 

the al it shall 
fishe- of the sea -hall declare 


dents in William Shakespeare; he had 


school of wild things. Long ago in 
Galilee the greatest Teacher of all 
told His friends thatthey must ask of 
the ravens and the lilies. The sch 


new and wonderful, waiting to be Hang beeen eter 
learned. It is a jolly school, for it is 
to be found in the fields and in the 
woods, in the rivers and ponds, on the 
aaa and in the blue skies. 


teach you the secret of an ordered life 
true to the law. Ask the birds, and 
they will teach you the secrets of the 
upper air. Ask the fishes, and they 


the mind that dreamed of it and brought 


_ This school had one of its best stu- it is May 


: z tix May in the land; 
asked of Ge beasts and the birds their —_,fiet s basket and 
. Listen to one of the lessons fd tie honey: leces hunt: 
as | Where the thrusies and robin« 
they had taught him Aringlegaldagse 


To the woods let ux 


peck ve Boney beer 
Grostures that by a rule {n nature teach Itis spring —it i 


Phe act of order toa peopled kingdom. 
It is a very ancient school, this 


. it’s «weet and it's falr; 


still open, and there are lessons, % 
its fragrant in M 


t us hurry away 
To capture the springtime 
We ll need to be fleet; 
ne oF delay 
mine a rare treat 


k the beasts, and they will 


sayin? 


Virginia 


will tell you of the deeps. Ask the 
earth, and it will show the wonders of 


Your Will Power 

Most valuable of powers, to you, is 
will power. Without it, the greatest 
genius remains a mediocrity. With 
it, any average person can become 
powerful and independent. Students of 
the psychology of self will tell you th: 
knowledge and special gifts are merely 
tools. Nothing but power can accom- 
plish with those tools. 

A celebrated instance of a wretched 
nd tor re become 3 
ed success is Demosthenes, 
recognized as the foremost orator of all 
history. 

Demosthenes was born in’ Athens 
2306 years a When he was seven, 
his father—a woodmaker— died, leay- 
ing an estate equivalent to $200,000 of 
our modern money Guardians em- 
bezzled the funds. 

Demosthenes then made the first 
important use of his will power. He 
studied law, for the express purpose of 
bring! his ians to justice, and 
his first case was their prosecution in 
the criminal courts of Athens. “Trying 
his first case, young Demosthenes r 
lized that he had terrible handicaps. 
His voice was weak. Helisped. He 
stammered. Poor beginning for an elo= 


it into being, and is guiding it to its 
perfect end. “These are our teachers, 
and they will not be silent if we speak 
to them. — Newspaper. 


Nothing Wasted 


One of the most remarkable features 
of modern life is that nothing need be 


as discovered ways of turn- 
ing every kind of rubbish into some- 
thing useful. Refuse is burned in spe- 
cially constructed furnaces, and the 
heat produced is turned into steam 
which is used fordriving the dynamos 
that produce electric light. Even the 
ashes are used to make cement. 

Soapsuds, which formerly polluted 
our rivers, are now strained, mixed 
with lime and pressed into bricks, 
which when burned, give three times 
the amount of heat that a similar quan- 
tity of coal gas would produce. 

A dead horse can be put to almost 
endless uses. “The hair is turned into 
hair cloth and stuffing for mattresses; 
the hide forms leather table coverings; 
the tendons are made into glue and 
gelatine; the flesh is used asfood for RgenClaers 
cats and dogs, and the blood is man- Did De Fave 5 

i id Demosthenes quit 
factured into prussiate of potash and No! He practiced speaking, night 
aS The bones reappear as oq duy, with pebbles in his mouth. 
knife handles He orated first in an underground 


a’ dust in be made into) UUs is om he dug, then ve natured out to 
able cakes, and fish- scales into artifictil fciiver his orations to the sea waves. 
pearls. Mt. Airy World. Discovering he was short of bre 

he practiced) making orations while 


swiftly climbing steep hills. 

When Demosthenes deliv 
at a public meeting, he 
vot staye fright and broke down. 

Bur he kept at it until he was the 
ureatest orator that has ever lived. 

Will power elevated him from noth- 
ing 

Demesthenes rarely spoke extem- 
porancously. The critics cited this to 
prove that his eloquence was no 
ter of genius butthe resultof 
plodding 

Usually thar is the case with all great 
men. A philosopher, realizing this, 
said. “Genius is an infinite capacity 
pains.”” 


1 Am The Printing Press 


born of 
of steel ty 


| am the printing pre: 
Mother Earth. My heart) 
limbs of iron, and my fingers of brass 
| sing the songs of the world and the 
symphonies of time. Tam the voice of 
to-day and the herald oftomorrow. | 
weave into the warp of the past the 
woof of the future; I tell the stories of 
peace and war alike. cc the hu- 
man heart beat with p mand ten- 
derness; [stir the pulse of the nati 
and make brave men do brave deeds. 
L inspire the midnight toiler to, lift his 
head and g. with fearlessness into 
the vast beyond, secking the consalas eth 
jon of a hope ete When Tspeak fr : 
1 ee ra en tie Demosthenes, aplodder, horn with. 
tongues understand me. 1 am: the outibility, ruled ancient Greece 
tireless clarion of the news. I er his rations when he was 25. 
your joys and your sorrows every Henever used an unnecessary word. 
hour. [fill the mind with uplifting He never resorted t flowers of speech, 
HOUT tectam the light, knowledge Surprises or jokes. He stuck to facts, 
and power, | am ‘the re srd_-of gave both sides, convinced his hearers 
things mankind hy ieved. My by. ! ument—what we call 
offspring comes to you in the candle's horse sense. 


Ene ria hehotpaverivand boob laments SOM payS! Oe tal- 
Tam with vou ents, no unusual ability. 


at sunrise, at high noon or in the Remember Demosthenes. Develop 
enn evening. Lam the laughter Sut will power “Phen the world will 
and the tears of th Id, and Ushali Hie at your feet. —l ly Courier. 
never die until all things-return to the ee 

dust. Lam the printing press. -Author 
Unknown 


infini 


the splendor of riche 


Small service is true service while 
it lasts. —Willis m Wordsworth, 
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_pink and many cold 


May-Time 

May-time—happy time! : 
Murm'ring brooks are flowing, 

‘Warmth and sunshine flood the earth, 
Spring's soft airs are blowing. 


May-time—blossom time! 
Apple trees are calling 

‘To the honey-seeking bee 
“Come—ere blooms be falling!” 


May-time—melodies 
Fill the air with sweetness; 
Homing birds are back again, 
Borne on light wings fleetness. 


May-time—growing time! 
“Tender leaves, unfolding, 
Clothe the earth in robes of green, 
Summer's promise holding. 
—Lena B. Ellingwood 


— 


Flowers. Grade 2B 
Tuntps 

Tulips are pretty flowers. The 
flowers are large. “They have long 
green leaves. ‘They have long stems 
We like them. ‘The flowers are red, 
s. They grow 
in aflower pot or in a flower bed. 

They do not grow in the woods. 
—Wi ‘ryon. 

Pium Biossoms 

Plum blossoms are very pretty. 
‘They grow on a plum tree. ‘Whey 
are white. They are small. “Vhey 

smell very sweet.—J. Matthews. 


Darropiis 

Miss Vander Water brought some 
bulbs to school, She put them into 
abowl, She put many small white 
stones. around the bulbs. She put 
some water into the bowl After 
awhile the bulbs grew. “The flowers 
are yellow. ‘The leaves are long and 
green. ‘They are pretty. Nichola 


Ja 


MAyFLowers 
Miss Vander Water brought some 
flowers to school one day. 
were pretty, Stall 
were blue and pink They 
grew in the woods. “They, smelled 
y weet. We liked them. 
—Franklin DeShetler. 
Birds. Grade 2C 
Ax Owl 
An owl is a large bird. He does 
not fly in the di He flies at night, 
He sleeps. He cats mice. Some 
boys and girls saw an owl one night. 
—Fred Albert Dixon. 


A SPARROW ) 

A sparrow mall brown and g 
bird, Its back is brown. Its head 
brown. Its breast is gray, It is here 
all winter, _ It in not afraid of the cold 
weather. Miss Blakely showed a dead 
sparrow to us. A boy found it heside 
a gate. —Doris Breen. 


A Yettow Warnier 
A yellow warbler is a very little 
bird. Itisyellow. —Ithas small brown 
lines on its breast. It makes ity nest 
inasmall tree. It can sing a sweet 
song. —Cyril Larocque. 


A Parror 

A parrot is a large bird. It is not 
wild. It lives in a house. 1 saw a 
picture of a green and yellow parrot. 
ft can talk. Miss Simmons had a 
parrot. She told Miss Blakely it ate 
seeds, biscuits and corn.—Adele Low- 
son. 


A Wren 
A wren is a litle brown bird, Ir 
holds its tail up over its back. — Itlives 
in a small hole in a tree. Sometimes 
boys make little houses for wrens, ind 
hang them in trees. —Kathleen Gwal- 
ter. 


Picture Descriptions 
Miss Aitchison showed us some 
pictures, 1 shall tell about the first 
one, Jean the second, Sidney the third 


jand Harry the fourth 


is wearing a blue suit, white socks an’ 


hoy is 
standing on a chair, He is making 
cream of wheat in a saucepanon a 
stove. He has dark yellow hair. He 


brown shoes. He is holding the lid 
‘of the saucepan in one hand and a 
very large spoon inthe other. Ancgro 
is carrying a tray to the stove and 
laughing at the boy, He is wearing a 
white cap, white coat, white trousers, 
and white shoes» He is a cook, | 
think. ‘There is a.bowl and a vase of, 
flowers on the tray. [see a parrot in 
acage on the shelf. A cat is sleeping 
under the stove. —E. L. Luke. 

Grandmother is sitting in an arm 
chair, She is holding a bottle of 
medicine in one hand and a spoon in 
the other. She is giving some medi- 
cine to a litle girl. She has ona gray 
dress with a white scarf. She is 
wearing glasses, The little girl is 
standing in front of her. Sheis- 
wearing pyjamas. She is holding a 
doll by its arm. A black and -white 
cat is watching her. There is a 
picture of grandfather on the wall. | 
see a work-basket and a lamp on the 
atable.—Jean Victoria Thompson. 
Grane 2B. 

A little baby girl is on the door-step. 
She has curly yellow hair. She is wear- 
ing a white dress and white shoes. She 
is looking ata frog. It is on the side- 
walk. It has two bright eyes and is lool 
ing at the baby. She is trying to. reach 
it. A butterfly is fying over her head 
and is looking at them. Thereisa teddy 
bear lying on the door-step beside the 
little girl, It has. ribbon around its neck. 
Some pansies are growing in the grass. 
Itis a pretty. picture. —Sidney Wall 
Grape 4B. 

Aboy andagirlare pullinga cracker. 
The girl is putting her finger in her 
ear. the girl have their 
is a cracker in the 


ribbon paper hat on her hi 
«has a pink ribbon on her hair. 
She has on a white dress with a pink 
ings and black shoes. 
inga redtic. Hehas 
aring on his finger. A_ black and 
white dog is barking at him. It has a 
pink ribbon around its neck. Harry 
Dennis. Grape 4B. 


May Day 


Friday was May day. We made May 
baskets. We put some flowers and 


some candy into them. We hung them 
ona door, knocked and ran. We 
gave them to our friends. Miss 
mons, Glenand Rose got May b 
from their friends. They were pretty. 

—Annie Romanoff. Grave 1B. 


Rose 

Rose is pretty. 

Her hands are fat. 

She is kind. 

Her cheeks are red. 

Her eyes are brown. 

Her hair is brown. 
—Helen Bartkiewicz. Grape 1B. 


The Barn, May 7 
We went to the barn yeste! 
ning. . The sun shone some 
time, June fell, We saw two horses. 
“They ate hay. A pig hada sore foot. 
Steve did not sce a bee. We saw 
m chickens. We did notsee sheep. 
We saw many black and white cow: 
i w many windows. W. 
We opened a gate. W 
saw two boys. We waved to them. 
Albert brought some straw. We saw 
tall round house. Miss Cass took 
our pict We saw many old 
boards We saw three crows, We saw 
arobin. Steve, Irene and | had muddy 
shoes. We climbed on a wagon. 
We came to school and washed our 
hands. — Audrey Nottage. Grapr 1C 


A Walk, April 24 
Wewent for a Ik yesterday. 
We went on. the sidewalk. Irene 
walked with Miss Cass. Lena walk- 


ded with June some of the time. I 


walked with George. 1 put a boat in- 
to the water. We saw a gray cat. It 
ran over the road. We saw many 
fences and gates. A small girl had a 
kiddie car. A brown and white dog 
saw us. It did not come. We saw 
a bonfire. We saw birds on the tree. 
A large tree broke and fell. We saw 
the bay. We saw a train. —Steve 
Kowalewich. Grane 1C. 


Geography Topics 

[liven Orawa, Ontawaisarather 
large Ga It is on the Ottawa River. 
It is north-east of Belleville, There 
are many parks in Ottawa. The 
parks are very pretty. People make 
lumber and paper in Orawa. The 
Royal Mint is in Ottawa and people 
make money and stamps there, There 
isa normal school in Ottawa. People 
make laws there for all Canada, Tt 
isthe capital of Canada and the Dom- 
n Parliament Buidings are there. 
lan Simpson, GrapesA. 


[lived in Grimsby, butwe moved to 
Hamilton on April the sixth. Grims- 
by is a small town. It is near Ham- 
ilton, on Lake Ontario. It is south- 
cast of Hamilton. People make can- 
ned goods and other things there. 
lived there for ten years. Now we 
live in Hamilton. It is a rather large 
city. It is on the west end of Lake 
Ontario, _ Itis south-west of Toronto. 
People make implements, steel goods, 
brooms, bridges, stov ice-cream 
cones and other things. “There are 
factories, parks, and schools in 
Hamilton, — It isa pretty city. I think 
I shall like Hamilton. 


—Jack Harrison. Grave 3A. 
a 


Llive in Toronto. 1 would lik 
tell about Toronto. ‘Toronto a 
large city. It is west of Belleville. 
It is on Lake Ontario. There are 
many schools, parks, churches, and 
factories in Toronto. People make 
stovi biscuits, machinery, imple- 
ments, auto-tires, bicycles and many 
other things there. People print 
many newspapers in Toronto, The 
Provincial Parliament Buildings are 
there too. Toronto is the capital of 
the province of Ontario. “There is a 
university in ‘Toronto. Many boats 
go to Toronto. Iris the largest city 
in Ontario. Many children go to 
school in ‘Toronto. —May Natale. 

Grave 3A, 


to 


I live in Windsor, 1 would like to 
tell you about Windsor. Windsor ts 
a rather large city. It ison the De- 
troit River. It is near Sandwich. 

Many people make salt, paints, ¥: 
nishes, Fordcars, tobacco and wire- 
fencing in Windsor. Many. children 
go to school in Windsor. 

Detroit is across the Detroit River 
from Windsor. ‘Thereis no bridge 
over the river. The people go across 
called a ferry. Sandwich 
| Ford City are near Windsor. 
Helen Agopsow! Grape 3A. 


1 live in, London. 1 would like to 


tellabout London. London isa rather 
| 


Iris on the Thames rive 
t of Hamilton, “Vhere are 
ks in London, “There 


large ci 
Tu is wi 


silk stoc! 
cormfakes and furniture the: 
bank is near London, ‘There vis a 
large park and zoo there. Many 
people go there in the summer. 1 
like to goto Springbank every summer. 


Last summer my mother and 1 went 
to Port Stanley. It is near London, 
too.—Florence Garside, Grape 3A, 


My Birthday Party 
—My birthday was yesterday. | 
had a birthday party. 1 got a dollar 


from my mother. I gave it to Miss 
Deannard. Miss Deannard bought a 
birthday cake and some ice cream for 
me. had my friends at my pany. 
They liked the party. 1 got a box 
from my mother. I got a new, 
white dress for my party. “The dress 
was pretty. Iwastenyearsold. Miss 
_ Simmons: spanked me. 

j —Goldie Macnab. Gravr 1B. 


May Day 

Ona shining morning 
In the pleasant month of May, 
Dress me in a yellow frock, 
And send me out to play. 


With a ribbon round my head 
And buckles on my shoon, 

Let me dance a May Dance, 
And sing a May tune. 
—Josephine van Dolzen Pease, 


oe 


Mother's Day 
I'm sure that Mother's Day 
Each precious day must be; 
My mother make them all 
Such happy ones fot me. 


She fills them with her love— 
Your mother’s does the same; 
How canwe choose just one 

As Mot! ay to name? 
—Emilic Blackmore Stapp. 


Two Fairies 
‘Two fairies live within your eyes, 
A good one and a bad one. 
‘The bad one is the one that cries 
"The good one 1s the glad one, 
Let's see it! Ruth $, Davies. 


There are so Many People 


‘Ther so many people 
Who walk so. proud and high, 
They could not se iry 
And they do not even try. 


‘There are such haughty people 
Who hold their hi 

Ifa fairy even spoke to them, 
They would not know or care 


| hope I'll never grow so. 
Or hold my head sc 

“That walking down on any street 
I'd pass a fairy by. 


Tom and Rat 


Tom was a bli 
he was. 
shine nea 


ck cat, Sometimes 
He satin the sun- 
the barn one day. He 
emed very sleepy. A big rat rain 
into a hole. ‘Vom sprang to catch it, 
bur he did not. Hewasclever, He 
waited for the rat a long time near the 
hole. After a while it came out of the 
hole and Tom caught it. He did not 
cat it. He carried it and dropped it 
near the door. He said, ‘Meow, 
| meow.” 
1 —Willie Abrams.) Grape 3A 


| A Trip to the Woods 


Yesterday afternoon all of the boys 
;wentto the woods, It was a very 
long walk. We went across the 
We climbed 1 fences 
Tr was 


Veatch cold. We were very tired’ but 
we had a good time. — Wallace Sloan. 


Even This Shall Pass Away 


ed a kim. 


eo tis stall pass away,” 
through the sani 


ing ona furious field, 
Favelin pierced his sbi 
with weloud 


~ 

call rane away 

y. sore and old, 

Can You say “No?” 

Can you say, “No?” 
Tf you feel that you should say 
“Nol! and thar you should not say, 
“Yy have you the back-bone, the 


sense, or Whatever else it ts that dis- 
tinguishes the leader from the sheep, 
to say the thing you know you should 
say, and refrain from saying the thing 
vou know you should not say 

“No” isa tull third shorter work 
than “‘yes;)) but most anybody will 
tell you it is a thousand times longer 
to utter 

Carnegie used to remark that the 
only assistants he felt he could trust im- 
plicitly were those who did not hesitate 
to say,” to any of his su 
tions they*thought punk; and, ita cen- 
sus was taken, it would probably be 
found that most big business men fect 
the same way about it 

‘This inability to say, “N fs re- 
sponsible for all kinds of troubles, its 
victims include among many others the 
persons who cannot resist evil tempti~ 
tion; the man who goes into a restaur> 
ant with his eyes bigger than his ste 


mach, and who subsequently wishes 
he hadn't; the woman who intends to 
buy justone or two needed articles, 


and who succumbs to the lure of “’spe~ 
until she finds she must Borrow 
care-fare home 

\ once successful publisher brought 
reat magazine to financial rum on 
this veryaccount. Every ime he read 
a dever manuscript he could not resist 


cialy” 


The Library Victoria University, Toronto 


buying it. After a while he had a for- 
tune frozen in typewritten sheets 
stacked away nhissafe, He couldn't 


have used them all in half a century. 
ber 


being present 
alesman was doing 
allin his power to obtain an order 
from the head of one of the largest de- 
partment stores in. New York. 1 
two Were warm personal friends: yet 
the salemans could not get his order. 
He finally gave up. somew in ds- 
and they to about 


1 remer once 


ust, 


wot 


ing 


at,”? asked the salesman in the 
course of the conversation,“ 
das the chief secret of your suc- 


“Undoubtedly.” replied the other, 
“it is being able to resist a man i 
you. Here we old friends. 
You're a gifted salesman, and your 
woods are always the very best of their 
Kind. Iris indeed one of the strong- 
est temptations to buy from you. But | 
don't need anything from you at the 
present time: must say, “No.” 
Except for this | would have been on 
the rocks long -Philadelph 
Ledger. 


age 


How it Happened 

Mert and cheerful, Julia Dorsey 
snswvered the manager s summons. She 
datheroughly competent busi- 
yoman, such as any firm) might 
itself fortunate to Ty on its 
aL She knew that she was far 
more intelligent and ten times more 
ambitious than most of the girls in 
the That was why the sum 
mons to Mr. Delano’s office, atwhich 
many girls turned white, kindled her 
eves with excitement; and that v 
why she was te reecive on this morn- 
ing the atest shock of her life 

Mr. Delano had before him the 
report of the hosiery department 

“TD see. Miss Dorsey.” he be 
“thar your report shows a loss on that 
Garret stock.” 

“A bad loss,” Julia “agreed “I 
told Miss Jevons that it wouldn't be 
saleable, but she insisted on buying 
1 suppose we'll have to do the best we 
can with itas a special.” 

In spite of her careful self-control 
the color flamed into her cheeks. 
Could it be that Mr. Delano was go- 
ing to make her a buyer? Of course 
she had always looked fonvard to be- 
coming one, but she had .not hoped 
for itso soon: But Mr Delano was 
voing on with a deliberation unusual 
to him 


count 
aye 


store 


falso see that 
a whole bas tallen t 
turns this month. 


“Yes You know 


the department as 
Jow nts usual re= 


we had three 


, dispense with your servi 


| found herself walking out cf the office. 


| Way to restore the morale is to 


att: D452 a.m. 11, 
‘pam, D330 acm, Chan Suns, 
leet Sb strep Uitte te piggy 
33.08 aot. 
‘Pabeo. as ear eae no Bncanicn ‘a 
12.20 p.m; 5.40 p.m. 5.10 p.m; 6.20 am, 
5 Te SOUTH peaatos 
oer 8.45 gan. 7.5 wt 
nae cin 11508 pod AD bet 


Seprserr Pacific way, 


+ 5.28 p.m, 
“Kaet—p2.18 a.1n.; DILIS p.tn; 12 in, 


Nore —Tralis sonrkod ie ran dally, all other 


Toronto Evangelical Church of the Deaf 
pp eed SERVICKS are held as follows 
Pele bees) iu 


Contra tM 
East Bhd (Papo' Av 
Foront ible Shot ity Cateye’ at», 
ae TTA Coan da College Bt abe pene 
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new girls to bresk in, 
difference always.”” 
“There were three new gir’s in rib- 
hut that did not drop. 
aster sales,” Julia replied quic 


that nakes a 


Kelly, 
reste 


SINGLE OR DOUBLE 1 


Alphabet Cards and 
Whiting Pads 


FOR ag 
2 forde,, postpaid 7c. 
12 for 25c., postpaid 2c. 
| 2h for 50e. heel Bic. 
36 for 7B. paid 80c. 


48 for 81.00, ¢ mis id 81.06, 

(No Samples w: Pes ay 
Writing pads for sale at tho rate uf Se 
or evory three pads for 1c. 


Job Printing Neatly and Promptly Done, 
The Imperial Press 


SAPALHOUSIE ST., TORONTO 
J.T. Shilton, Manager 


“Tt could notvery well help making 
a record,” 5, 

Mr. Delano made no comment. 
was till studying the report. 
bout this large item of ex- 

he 
was due to one of the 


new 


““Burit’s your department. 
responsible 
“It's too much to expect me to 
responsible for lack of brain! 
flared out. 
Mr. De 
looked st 


Youare 


be 
Julia 


no swung about then and 
tight imo her a y eves. 
Miss Dorsey, | am having to do 
something that I greatly regret. In 
many ways you are fine 
business woman. TL want to give you 
every possible opportunity m 

ing you a full month's notice; but at 
the end ofthat time we shall have to 
It is not 
in the least because your department 
made a poor showing last month; th: 
happens in every ¢ 


Portraits Bromides and 

Solar ‘Prints in Crayon, 

Water Color and Sepia 

All orders receive careful and oH | 
| attention. Keasoneble chargos. 

faction guaranteod, 


Agents wanted or send order direct to 
thefollowingadress. Ank for pricelist 


‘A. W. MASON 


aurment at one || ARTIST 
time thei It is because in the }) 1 Garden Ave., Toronto, Out 
three years you have been with usyou |! 


have never once been willing to accept 
any blan Always you put the blame 
on someone else. “Uhat has created 
so much dissatisfaction in your depart- 
ment that Tam convinced the only 


FAIRCLOTH SCHOOL 
Deat'and Hard of Hearing Adults 
Private Tuition in Lip Reading 
20 Charles St. E., Te 
Fees Moderate 
Terms Arranged 


ptments 
lay nul 


Appe 


new head. Ina new position 
wrrect this fault if you wil 
late todo so here. 


‘Toronto School ot Lip Reading” 
for the 
Adult Hard of Hearing 
MISS GRACE K, WADLEIGH 
Normal graduate of Mina Brubn's xelioo! 
M uller-Walle Method 
unl Lessons and Practice Classes 


‘enchers’ Training Course 
52 CoLLEGE St. ‘ORON 


MISS GRACE 1, TULLEK 
Normal Graduate of The 
Nitchie School of Lip Reading 
New York 
2 QuEEN’s Park 
‘TORONTO 


ton School of Lip Reading 
For the Hard of Hearing 


Individual Leann aod curl 


itis too 
1 am sure that it 
is for your own success as well as ours 
that we part company.” 
Then a very stunned you 


nye Woman 


—Youth’s Companion. 


He Probably Got His Wish 
‘Vommy, though vei ry young 
only four— has a pre 
tion of the pleasures of the ta 
sister, who isa few years older, 
recently been sufterin; n one of the 
common maladies of childhood, and 
as she became convalescent Tommy 
fr ly observed the most tempting 
deli being carried into the sick 
room, from w hic h he was still exclud- 

ed. 

He decided to put ina word for 
himself. The next time he saw his 
mother bearing a tray of especially ap- 
petszing food to the invalid’s door he 
made his plea 

** Mother 
them 
them? 


has | Puone Cor, 2124 


17M 
268 Sr. J vmies Lose) 


imal and post graduate Muller Walle *<!i00l 
Towonte onto 


The Toronto Lip Reading Club 
gives instruction in 
Jip Reading 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing People 
welcomed 
Secnerany, Miss A. HETH 


1 have 
ished with 


* he said, 
sles when Violet's fi 
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Mother Patton’s Boy iin ° . - ° : My Mission 
By Gauuie Wray Morrow. é Twas longing for mission a 
OME on, Dick, and let's | Something that oui win the trans 
So I squandered time in wal 


make a night of it. ‘or the chance that never caeo— 
forgot to think of others 


And Lancy King’s boyish Cheerfulness alte ray longings after fame, 


voice trailed into a harsh 
But one day I had « 


Sal laugh as he slapped Dick me day Lal 
Of the hearts that. 


Bradwick’s shoulder. 7, BS : : ear by 
: Se oamseup Work a little, sing a little, so tameed pues 


the street together and had Whist! . Or. ds f hope and cheer, 
met with a crowd of youthful rowdies stle and be gay; Ande muitmnate it heaven here. 


with whom Lancy was very popular. Read a little, play a little, ‘Then it was I found my mission— 
On every hand the brilllant lights Feet peer erenre a 
and charged stillness of the pool-room Busy every day; ‘Now, at la: thank Gort, t nce! 
called them, rn, S : “inital taba greats: 
Just on the corner the bright electric Talk a little, laugh a little, Kaa reat elivaf aber Waiting, 
sian of the grandest saloon in all the Don’t forget to pray: SS Lee Cat Gan 
prays Soha dark and cheerlew'place, 


city winked alluringly, while, inside, 


the glasses clinked and gay laughter Be a bit of sunshine 
called to all, youth or old age, to enter. 


Dick shrank from the friendly hand All the blessed day. 


and listened silently while Lancy and 
his companions. planned a glorious 
time at the glittering garnished, death- 
head on the corner. 
I can’t go.” Dick faltered ar last. 
“Tcan'tgo, [—’’ His voice was lost It et Nt i tt 


Loving words have given courage: 
xi heered the tearful face. 


to have given my wayward boy a help- 
ing hand. Now you must go home to 

‘our mother. She loves you and you 
will listen to a mother’s voice. 


e u or ! ° 5 C5 . 
inne Horus YA eo chine sang its message right inte my y. came here ‘to win my Di ee eine 
Suet you. ers whose heat. It seemed fresh from the sweet nd fell in with evil crowds. 1] gin eva 
ened to the seductive tempte S$ South, where | was reared. | had rht of my home and my mother.”” | ,ON2 gerbe So feo ian oe 
he said bro! ‘a little more and)? 


many excuses greeted his feeble stand 
inst them. ‘“‘But, boys, I promis- 
ed.’ Andhiseyes gleamed like those 


forgotten, but now I remember, Good. culped hard for a moment, sated s 
bye, boys—unless one of you will while she wa'ted with glistening eyes. | (ny Hae gone down ma 
( eal ab “Bove, | come with me.” He paused and “My mother was a good woman. eat Sicceuall bese aa cate 
of | SOME ROME ee ed: oy, | Iooked wistfully into their faces. I was reared in a community where ey OFS m RetY 
said 1 would not. “ : : S 2 boy back. 1 am going home to live an, 
Penis + Some seemed to waver, but Lancy the Gospel was op every side, but é ‘ + ise 
Yes,’’ laughed one, “‘and we x; led it ale ~ chat Wachine-of-souterprenched: -L upright lif saa pc em 
said we wwouldetpbutwe-did. ini iN, etied by xine il tnd. . + more laying form: The little woman's 
: eee Tight. You go. You will find simple Gospel than I have heard since | cheeks we aK rere bateah 
ee eee something as nice as thisat Glennon’s I stood in the little church at home a Sadimaoihe bi en rhe G 
Promises are easy to make, but sometime soon. Come on, boy and heard hersing.”’ He pulled him- ae wntot ‘ ave ie See ratyyes: 
they seem to bear heavy on Dick's “Dick watched them until they disap- self up rather abrupth ats fe warm ninuers closets CNS 
conscience,”” said Lancy King with @ peared behind the doors of the best recollection had stabbed : EU aie ripe 
apa Oe taneaceeen sions vol saloon. A great yearning for human ‘Abide with me,’’ he muttered. | oy Sy ex cee ihe ae aad 
Ganeanen Dick's taeevandle Taw companionship swept’ over him. ** They are all younger than Tam | don’t forget the boy who was carried 
for the first time he gave his voice Standing here in the streets, he was sthat | left to-night are all) jut of the corner saloon with a bullet in 
H f ‘hi bis eth faite his voice t0 friendless and deserted. The wide youngsters. [am the one that ought | jis. brain.’* 
ain Dick ae egy eel eanedtinceia and bright lights beckoned him to set them an example, but a poor she wrung her hand and disap- 
at ane the Railot a “small fcoreteani Gl to King s nicer things than ean I nae been. I've done peared in the streets outside, a youth- 
RRR ay . alennon s. everything in the last years but te Ke fi 
Tenge while the others ealked delight: Of ica nearer che windows of Something to. pattern after. At Ne | amid ing water Wake aftey gy en 
edly of the great timein store for them. | jc¢_cream parlor, and looked in on its jerked out the last words fire teotel kainic ren en 
As they called to him again to come on jyarble tables and crimson hangings. quict of the little woman's face was eter ora veg droped Bath 
a phonograph inside the ice-cream , pees . er tenis ‘ Sire to another. replied the 
1 : Pb ‘A merry crowd of the “upperten’” broken up. She leaned over Dick. other; “‘God bless her! 1 enarik 
pa lor peean to. play a spat ar. were making the room ring with Merty “+1 isten, my boy,"’she said broken! heaven for thenight I became ‘one! of 
anaes reat ete Sue auaBter: He tured away with a hari, “Once ‘there was another boy, my | Mother Patton's boys.” Ina quiet, 
smileeto the rendering’ of. their fav- | dark look on ni ee impel cs M bov, my pride, who went down in the | sleepy Southern town there | lives a 
onite: | something Sy sea ti say Sty Place where those boys are to-| respected, honored man, “The most 
inca tha leat notes dict, avray OR etme nie ana bend SNe oer eae until he got | precious memory he holds sacred is 
Dick stéod up and turned to go do m from ber hens, at sh. bs Di i listened 1" ith some wild boys. 1 could not | that of a white-haired woman who 
the street with Lancy King. But even oven nate . hade=and the Kec? track of him. I prayed and en-| from her life of sorrow became 
as he took the first step something stay Lee ae beste hewdear treated, but the blood was in his veins, | ““Mother Patton’® to so_ many boys. 
cd his feet, The soft notes of a pipe ne weer aes Te and he laughed his gay laugh and went | Down on Broad Street in the 
organ were stealing gently out into the old words: : on to hisdoom. One night there was | Northern city the electric sign bec- 
in aay soe ” mm, Our cur unl g : | and he got mixed : kons to young and old, and ““Glen-" 
ROE ee sT Ren icleatlysathes full i= .etey shee ee a drunken quarrel and he ons to young ; 
soprano of a woman's voice was the ntght wont tquee UP LIT Someone fired’ pistol, and non’s’” counts its Customers by the 
projected from the throat of the phono- ew Sree wel face ball found its mark in my boy's hundreds, and its victims in the same 
aaah whieh" hace Joved tonk sine At rain, His soul went up stained and nugtbers ‘A few doors above “the i 
‘ free blackened with twenty-three years of best saloon,” a cozy, quiet room is i 


Dick leaned against a lamp-postand |} “The hot tears were brimming, to is et s me 

covered his face with his hands, while)| Dick's eyes, but he lounged carelessly sin. 1 was a rich woman then, but presided over by a very ai ed als ie, 

searching voice went on | jn and took a seat at a remote table spent all ina vain attempt to forget. woman, whose eye s_ dari ; 
a | ARG aaa Then I determined to warn others of with unshed tears. Mother 


nid the encircling Kl 2 
here and Patton, and her gentle hand still runs 


The little woman noted his pallid 
face as she flitted around filling his the dreadful curse le ge te ee nendle hand Fl i 
aK motherly light that shone setup th little place. “Tisnotmuch, he phonograph, playing each | night 
order. mot he set Dick's: order but your face is not the first one that “*Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encir- 
he as Tas been pressed against yonder win- cling gloom.’’—Christian Observer 


Ki au far fem hs 
Even the rough boys were still whi 


the sweet voice swepton toa magni- | in her eyes when she ‘ - 
ficent close. by his hand made him choke with a eee rhe gay crowds that fill. my 
My! but can’t that thing talk?”” said | sudden swift recollection. tables were once guests in my home 


but ‘* From the poor of every city 
y my sorrow. Hands are reaching ‘out in pity 

For a little bit of love. 
Some have burdens hard to hear; 
Some have sorrows we should share; 
Shall they falter and despair 

For a little bit of love?” 


She stood waiting at his back with a 
i that sat curiously with her 
* face and folds of soft whites"), : 
He brushed away his glass and Maybe I can save one mother's 
f i g one in for her. 1 get the best voices to 
> night or any other time. I have been » swung around to look once more into son j t 

to Glennon’s my lasttime. Thad no; her face.“ Tcan do nothing but thank ale the re tails fon he phoncereh 
one to help me, and 1 was weak, but you for playing that song to-night, he H a trem is i shen a 
from to-night | cut loose. “That ma- murmured softly. “Don't think I. wish someone 


of luxury. - Th 
they do not kne 


one, grinning into Dick's tense fac 
But the grin disappeared as Dick 

stood up with a new light in his eyes. ‘home 
Boys, 1am not going with you to- | hair. 


It's Raining Roses Down 


raining rain to me. 
raining daffodil 
pleat dire 


‘Training rain to ine 
1 fields of clover bloom. 
ere any buceanecring bee 
‘May fing a bed and room, 

eee * 


Robert Loveman. 


Tommy and The Crow 


s ttle 
in the fields 


** [ willnot goto school, 
smmy. ** 1 will stay out 
and play all day long.” 

So he lay down on the soft, green 
s, unde , and threw his books 
and slate on the ground by his side. 
Tt was the first day of May. The sun 
was shining, and the air was fresh and 
the songs of birds were heard on every 


le. 

1 will not goto school,” aid Tom- 
my again. ** Ido not like books and 
slates as Well as green fields and May 
flowers; and this ¢ is very much 
softer than our seats at school. 

Just as he said this, he looked up in- 
to the tre nd saw two old crows 
sitting there, and close by them 
very much like a bundle of 

© Here's a pretty dunce!”” said 

“ He sayshe won't 
And the birds began to 
"as if they were 


si 
laughi 

* What! You do not like to work?”” 
said the crow again. 
boy! You are worse 
Do you think I am idle? 
nest. What do you think of it, 

** | dare say it is a very nice one, 
Mr. Crow,”” said Tommy, bur | 
should not like to live tn it 

“That is because you are only a 
boy, and not so wise asa crow,” suid 
his new friend; and the other crow 
cried ** Caw, caw!"? as if it ghought 


than a bird! 
Look at my 


you know why a crow is 
wiser than a silly boy?"" asked the 
crow, putting his head on one side, 
“Tommy with his bright, 


> said Tommy. * | thought 
boys were wiser than crows.” 
You thought!’” said the crews; 
deal you know about it! 
build a house for yourself, 


you 


No,” said Tommy, ~~ but when 
aman I shall be able.” 
And why can’t you do it now 27” 
suid the crow, turnin head to the 
other and looking at Tommy 
with the other eve. 

“Why, | have not learned how to 
build one,” said the little boy 

“Ho, hol’ said the o 


We 
nk 

He must learn how to 
house? Here’sa pretty bey! 
sa wise boy! 
» both the 
. and cried 
than before. 
yne taught me to build my 
said th pw. when they were 
“TD knew how to doitar 
once. it, whats nice house 
it is? pt all the sticks thar itis 
made of, myself. [few through the 
air with them in my mouth Some of 
them were very heavy, but 1 do not 
mind hard work. | am not Tike a hntle 
boy that 1 know."" And the 
shook his head and looked se hard 
Tommy, that he felt as if his n 
were looking at him, and was quite 
afraid. 

Sut there are other things incthe 
world besides house>,"” said “Ton my 


ping his wings anu heppi 
round. 


crows Happed their 
Caw, caw, caw 


house,” 
quiet g 


ay 


“Yes indeed, © said the crow. i 
just thinking so Yeu. want 
Jas Well as a heme.” 


“and 


hat we said Tommy, 


new ones very often. But you birds 
can't wear clothes.”” 
‘Who told you that?”” said the crow 
“Look at my 
if you 


learn. 

“Yes, yes, you can learn; but that 
is the way with you silly boys, ~you 
must learn everything, ane yet you 
are too idle to set about it.’” 

‘Tommy felt that the crow had the 
best of it. 

“Dear me,’ he said to-himself, st 
never thought crows were so wise and 
clever.” ¥ 

“You may well say that,’ said the 
crow, coming down to a bough a lit- 
tle nearer to Tommy. 

“You may well say that Master 
‘Tom; but there is more for you to 
learn yet. How about your food? 
Who gives you your food? 

“Why, mother does, to 
said Tommy. 

You are a baby, then? 
a indeed, Lam not, “‘said Tom- 
my “‘and I will throw a stone at you if 
you say | am.”’ 

“Boys should never throw stone: 
said the crow, very gravely. We 
never throw stone It is a very rude 


be sure,” 


trick. TL only asked if you were a baby, 
because, when a crow can go alone, 
he finds his own food.” 


that when | am grown 
‘ommy. “I. shall then 


sl 


have a great deal to learn before you 
will be as wise as a crow.” 

““That is very true,” said Tommy, 
hanging his head; “*but there is plenty 
of time.”” 

**T am not so sure of that,’” said the 
crow. "You are as big as twenty 
crows, and yet you are not so wise as 
one. pretty fellow to come here 
and lie on the grass all day when you 

re sucha dunce! Goto school, lazy 
‘Tom! Go toschool! Goto school!” 

Many other crows had by this 
found their way to the tree, and they 
all took up the cry, and made such a 
noise that Pommy picked up his books 
to throw at them; but they all flew to 
the highest branches, where they perch. 
ed and cried out “Caw, caw, caw 
till poor Tommy could bear it no 
longer. 

He put his hands over his ears and 
ran off to schoolas fastashe could. He 
Was just in time, and learned his les- 
sons well. His teacher said he was a 
good boy, and Tommy went home 
quite happy. 

As he passed by the tree under 
which he had been siting in the 
morning, he saw the old crow perc 
edon one of the branches, looking 
very grave. 
: ‘Come, come,” said Tommy; 

‘don’t be cross, my old friend 1 
was going to throw my books at you 
this morning, because | was cross my- 
self. You have taught me a good les- 
son, and we must be friends 

But the crow looked as if he had 
never said a word in his life. and had 
never seen Tommy before He ruf- 
fled up his black feathers, fluttered his 
wings, and then flew slowly across the 
fields to join some friends in the 
woods beyond. 

Tommy watched hiny urtl he was 
lost among the trees, end then went 


home and told his mother «| about his | 


talk with the craw; but she sd birds 
did not talk, and that he musth 
gone to sleep while lying under the 
tree, and-dreamed it 

But Tommy does nor think se 
now, wh 
himself, 
my, you 
not yet 


and 
never he feels lazy, he says to 
Come, come, Master Vor 
rust Work bard, for you are 
oO Wiseas an old black crow. 


beginnings. s c 

oak, without recalling the tiny acorn. 
So Abraham Lincoln. the wonderful 
man, the friend of the oppressed and 
the great President, started his life 

a small way in the Jittle old log cabin 
in Kentucky. 

Let us go back to the year 1816and 
visit a similar cabin in Indiana. The 
cabin has neither doors nor window 
glass. There is no furniture buta few 
tools, a rude table made of logs; and 
abed made of dried leaves, on a dirt 
floor. Sitting with his  pale-faced 
mother, and his sister Sarah and good- 
hearted, though rather do-little father, 
is an awk boy of cight, whose 
name we learn from the neighbors is 
Abraham, or as he is called, Abe 
Lincoln. 

“How did you come to live in this 
out-of-the-way Indiana home?’ 'we ask 
the boy, who seems to be rather 
embarrassed at our presence, but whose 
bright face lights up as he tells us of 
wearily cutting a way through thick 
woods from a similar cabin in Ken- 
tucky. We next ask him where he 
goes to school and what books he stud- 
ies. At this question his face clouds, 
as he tells us of a vague ambition to 
attend a school some miles away, if 
only for a few months. He shows us 
his one book—the Bible—which his 
good mother had used for reader and 
instruction guide of every kind. We 
marvel as he tells us many things and 
notes beautiful truths, which even we 
twentieth-century folk, with our Sab- 
bath schools and libraries, do not know 
the great Book contain: 

Several years have pa: Again 
we visit the same cabin, but itis greatly 
changed. In place of the pale-faced 
mother,is another woman, an energetic 


soul, who mothers Abraham joyfully | 


and well, in spite of the three other 
children she has brought with her. 
“The pale-faced one has gone to bright- 
errealms. ‘The new mother brought 
with her unheard-of elegance to the 
boy—tables, bedding, a chairand even 
a bureau! There i 
air about the rude cabin, and Abraham 


is poring over a new book, “The Life | 


of Washington,"’ with eager cyes 
bulging, and heart beating underneath 
a worn jacket, as he reads of the 
achievements of a wonderful man. 

“Where did you get the new book, 
Abraham?”? we ask. He tells us he 
borrowed the book in a neighboring 
town, and that one stormy night the 
ran had beat between the logs of the 
cabin and flooded the volume, and he 
had sadly carried it back to its owner 
and worked three days at twenty-five 
cents a day to. make the ruined book 
his own. 

“It’s a wonderful book,” says Abe, 
his eyes shining into. ours. ‘“‘It's 
wonderful to be aman like that! I've 

| other books, too,” he adds proudly. 
“have *Esop’s Fables,” “Robinson 
Crusoe’ and ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and 
j 1 know now that there’sa great, wide, 
wonderful world waiting forme. The 
}other da he continues, “I was 
makin’ some noise, andan old colored 
woman says to me, “Now, Abe, what 
‘on earth d’ ye suppose will ever become 
of ve Lanswers, ‘Well, I reckon 
jim vorn’to be the President of the 
| United States some day!’ En Ireckon 
j Lam!"” he adds with a steady, twink- 
| ling eye. 

| ‘Times passes and once more we 
isit Abraham. We find that he is 
| “living out” —hoeing, planting and 
chopping wood for the farmers round 
ae ut his home; tending babies, tellin 
| stories, reciting poems forthe farmers’ 
T wives; wrestling and jumping withthe 
farmers’ children—yet all the while 
| saudying the few books he hasto which 
adually keeps adding such as 
“*Plurarch’s Lives” and the “Life of 


‘fishes; one-half million sorts of six-leg- | 
a more homelike | 


although he lives among these peop] 
he never joins in their wild debay. 
cheries or drinks their Poisoning 


real career as a storekeeper 
lawyer and speech-maker has com. | 
menced, ‘The warwith Black Hawk, 
the chief of the Sacs, breaks out, and 
young Abraham becomes a_volumter, 
On and up he climbs until he standsat | 
the head of his nation—the great fi. 
berator, the kind pardoner, the beloved | 
emancipator of the negro race. q 

In all our admiration for the great 
man, we never lose sight of the. boy | 
who was a real boy, who struggled a5} 
one of the least of us, and became one 
of the greatests 


ti ete 
Noah Hadan Ark Full 
It is probable the human population | 
of this earth, itself only a spinning 
atom in sidereal darkness, rises 10 up. J 
ward of two billions and is certainly 
not less than 1,650 millions. Buthow 4 
many creatures of all kinds his pro. J 
lific nature spawned upon this rela- 
tively minute speck in cosmos? If 
Noah took a pair of every living spe- J 
cies aboard his ark, how vast an army 
did he have with him on his great flo- 
tation, and how large must have been | 
that mighty ark? 
ir E. Ray Lankester gave some ik J 
Juminating and surprising figures in his J 
“Secrets of EarthandSea.’’ He says 
that it is, to be sure, impossible to es 
timate the number of individuals in J 
existence. But naturalists have identi- 
fied and classified a huge number of 
kinds, breeds, or more currectly, spe- 
cies of animals and plants. Nor all, 
it is certain. ‘There are ten thou id 
species of animals, about fourteen thou. 
sand of seven thousand of 
reptiles, fifteen thousand species of 


ged insects, fourteen thousand of. crus- 
ich as the shrimps and lobsters, 
sixty-two thousand of molluse such 
as snails, mu oysters, and the J 
like; five thousand corals and polyps, 
three thousand sponges, six thousand 
microscopic protoz and many 
other: 
In all about cight hundred thousand 
species of animals have been found. 
The scientist says probably as many 
mi © recognized 
scribed. A single species may 
far more individuals than the 
men on earth. 

“The total number of described spe- J 
cies of plants,” adds Sir Ray, "has 
never been estimated, buttsome idea 
may be formed from the fact that 
1,860 species of flowering plants alone 
been found in Britain, seventeen 
nd in British India, twenty-two 
thousand in Brazil, not to mention 
those of Australia and Africa! “hes 
figures do not include the vast num 
bers of flowerless plants. —Ex. 


Not “My"’ but “Our”’ 

‘There is no conflict between these 
two, the personal and the social apple 
cations, of the gospel. According © 4 
Jesus, who taught that that the {1 
Sublimated in the “‘us’” and the “our 
of the disciples’ prayer, we simply cat 
not live unto oursely He did not” 
teach us to pray, “Give me my. daily 
bread:*’ he taught us to prays “Give 
us our daily bread.” He did not teach” 
us (0 83 My Father, which art 
heaven,” making our individual intel © 
est the the centre of His concern am 
care, but “Our Father, which art th} 
heayen.”” se limits here are just 4 
denial of all He stands for.—Dr- 
Stuart Holden, 


faithful hound, called Gelert. Some- 
times Gelert would take care of his 
master’s baby son, when his master 
went hunting. 

‘One day Llewellyn was going to 
hunt far from his home. Gelert stay- 
ed at home and took charge of the 
child. 

Pretty soon a wolf came into the 
house and would have killed the child 
but Gelert fought with it very bravely. 
The wolf turned over the cradle be- 
fore it was killed. Llewellyn called 
hisson when he returned home in the 
afternoon but his son made no answer. 
He thought Gelert had killed him be- 
cause the dog was covered with blood. 
He was very angry and stabbed the 
hound. Gelert yelped and then the 
child woke up. Llewellyn found the 
huge wolf which Gelert fought with 
in order to save the child, He was 
very much ashamed that his faithful 
hound was dead. He puta beautiful 
tomb on Gelert’s grave and wrote 
on it “The Grave of the 
—tLaucy W 
Cameseit's 
here rmany a man 
1 Hatto, who was very rich, and 
ed ina beautiful hous le 
had many pictures hung up ina hall 
and also had a great deal of costly 
He also had 
naries Which w: 
full of hay He had pre 
sions laid up for many years. He 
thought he could eat, drink and be 
merry for many years afterwards. 

Ohne very wet summer when it rain- 
ed almost every day and the ground 
was full of water and the vegetables 
and corn could not grow, the crops 
were rotting in the fields. In the 
autumn the poor people had nothing 
to eat and were afraid they would 
starve to death. They knew that 
Hatto was very rich and that he had 
much food and corn laid up in his barns 
May and granaries, so the poor country 
people went to his house to beg for 
food. At last he became angry 
because so many people begged for 
food. Hatto pretended to be kind 
to them and he invited them to his 
barn, They were very gladand came 
from far and near. “The great barn 
was crowded with women and children 
Iso old and young met Then 
wthat no more could get into the 
barn, he fastened all the doors, set fire 
tothe barn and burnt all the com 
and the poor people together. 

“The man was very hard-hearted. 
He laughed and said that the barn 
made a very nice bonfire Then he 
went to his house and ate a hearty 


Pupils’ Locals 
Mr. Lauty’s CLass : 

— Those was once & king of Scotland, 
whose name Was Robert Bruce. He 
was very brave and had a brave little 
army. Many wicked people tried to 
drive him out of the country. 

One day Bruce was defeated very 
badly. So he had to hide ina cave. 
After some time he saw spider try- 
ing to join two rocks with a thread for 
her web. She tried six times and fail- 
ed, butshe neverlostheart. She tried 
once more and this time she won. 
You should not lose heart. Try and 
try again as the spider did and you 
will succeed what you are trying to 
do.-—Pearl Mallory. 


——About two weeks ago my mother 
received a card from Dr. Coughlin. 
Dr. Coughlin told my mother that 
Victor and I would arrive at the station 
in ‘Toronto at a certain time. She 
will be glad to see him and me. I 
think Mr. Blanchard will have charge 
of the pupils. who. live in’ Toronto, 
The girfand boys are ready for pack- 
ing their trunks. 

We shall go home in four weeks 
time but Mary Harris will go home on 
Saturday June the thirteenth because 
the lives in Picton. ~Gwendoline Eg- 
iinton. 

—About a week age the Giants 
played softball against the Leafs. Le- 
may Jette was captain of the Giants. 
Melville Rourke was captain of the 
Leafs. ‘Whe Giants won the game 
by the score of 13 to hs 

On Saturday afternoon May 16th 
the deaf boys went to the Albert Col- 
lewe grounds. “They, played softbail 
against Albert College on the A.C. 
grounds. Melville “was a pitcher. 
He did very well. Huston was a 
pitcher for Albert College. The deaf 
bovs won the game by the score of 16 
toll. 

On ‘Tuesday afternoon, 
19th, Albert College came over here 
—Alcide Audet. 

I received a letter from my sister 

Inez last Tuesds She wants me to 
pass in my examinations in June. If 
| pass in my examinations, she will be 
proudof me, 1 will try to pass. 
Our teacher told my class to study 
ithmetic, Geograph 
Language. 1 think 


tions in the first. week in June. It 
will be very hard and we must’ be 
carctul on them. My class will try to 
think hard, [hope that all my class 
will pass in June. Their parents will 
be proud of them if they pas. | upper, after which he retired and 
—Cylene Barbara Youngs. | sleptsoundly. He did not think about 
The School will close on June | the terrible sin that he had commited. 
1th The Forontonians will leave | In the morning he came downstairs 
here on June 16th, ‘Tuesday morning | into the hall, and saw his pictures and 
dhoutseven-arelock. We shall meet | furniture destroyed by rats. One old 
our pardhis at the Union station in | man came into his house and told him 
Toronto. 1 hope that the deaf To-j that the rats had lived on the corn in 
rontonians will meetus there. Uhope | the barn, and that they had run to his 
that my mother and Clifford willmeet | house in great numbers, so he ran up 
me at the station, | shall be very | to a high tower and entered a room 
¢hilto see them again, My mother | with a thick strong door which he 
told me that she will have abig surprise | fastened. He heard the rats running 
forme when | come home. 1 am | up stairs and_he kneeled down and 
anxious to know whatitis, We shall | prayed God to pardon him for burning 
come back to school next fall, Wejthe people in the barn ‘The rats 
shall miss our fathers and mothers very ved the door, and the hole in the 
much. Perhaps I shall go to see my | me bigger and bigger. At 
grandma in Muskoka next summer. ot into the room and tote 
Thope that 1 shall have a jolly good | him to pi “That was his punish? 
time in Muskoka... ‘There isa beach | ment for setting fire to th people. 
there, “They have many — sport ‘ Nicholas Sam Gura 
There are many different flowers | —This is my time to write a 
there. Lamvery fond of Muskoka, | local this session so. 1 will tell about 
so | hope 1 shall my visit it this sum-" our two soft-ball games against the 
mer. Grandma Baillie lives there. | Albert College boys. "The first game 
—Dorothy Viola Baillie. | was played on the Albert College 
1 would fike to tell you in my own grounds on Saturday, May 16th and 
i. about a story called “Hasty our boy's won by the score of 16 t0 11, 
‘A Welsh. prince named M. Rourke was our pitcher, After 
Wellyn, lived in a country in the the game was over, we asked the 
Western part of England. He had a College boys when they would play 
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with us again and they said: that they 
would play when one of their pitchers 
was available. On Monday afternoon 


+ Mr. Burrell anda few of the boys mea- 


sured the diamond and found that it was 
too small and they made it bigger On 
‘Tuesday the Albert College boys said 
they would be up to play with us at four- 
thirty, and again our boys won the 
game, this time by the score of 31 to 10. 
M. Rourke was the pitcher in that 
game too. M. Rourke and C. Meyette 
made home runs. Atone time the bases 
were full and L. Malinsky was tip to 
bat and he hit the ball to the right held 
and two boys scored runs. 1.. Malinsky 
didn’t see C. Meyette on third base 
and began to steal the third base, but 
when he saw Charles there, he began 
to run back to the second base. 
While the Albert College were trying 
to put L. Malinsky out, C. Meyette 
stole home and one of the Albert Col- 
lege boys made an error so that L. 
Malinsky was able to score a run too. 
Perhaps we will play with them next 
Saturday and | hope our team wins 
this time al: Crosson. 

Mr. Examination will come soon 
but before he comes we must’ study 
our lessons hard. We will have 
examinations in British and Can: 
History, Literature, Grammar, Gi 
graphy, Arithmetic, Lang or Cor 
position, Speech, etc, before we 
home. After writing our examinations 
we will pack our clothes in our trunks 
early and be ready to go home. Mr. 
Campbell will arrange the checks for 
the pupil’s trunks, and some men from 
Belleville will take the trunks to the 
stations. When we are at home, we 
will help our families. If.we help 
them, they will be greatly pleased, 1 
hope that everyone will have jolly time 
at home —Cl Bennett. 

—[uast Saturday the deaf boys 
journeyed to the Albert Coliege 
ground to play a base ball match. 
The girls did not go to see them plity- 
ing as they wanted to go to the mov- 
ing pictur ‘The deaf boys won 16 
toll. Again, last Wednesday aftér- 
noon at 4.30 p.m., the deaf boys com- 
menced to. play ainst the Albert 
College boys on our ground. Our 
boys did not need to play hard and 
‘The tirly saw 
them playing ¢ and when the 
rest nounced we cheered as 
heartily as the boys. | would like to. 
have tld you about our picnic which 
to have been held on May 16th 
but of course | cannot as it has been 
postponed until May 30th, when | 
think the boys will have another match 

—{). A, Healey. 

| would like to tell you about the 
childhood of | Rapha Giovann 
Sanzio lived in Urbino, with his wife, 
who was an Italian woman, “They 
had their little son, named Raphael, 
whom they loved very dearly. Ra- 
phael’s father was ain artist. When 
he was a very small boy, Raphael was 
fond of playing in his father’s studio 
where there were many little things 
that sl possibly did to help bis 
father. His father painted beautiful 
angels and holy Madonnas, 

Raphael spent much of his time go- 
ing out in the bright, sunshiny air and 
also he had great pleasure, seeing his 
native country and observing nature: 

‘The wife of Giovanni came tor ard 
leading her litle son Raphael to Peru- 
vino who was one of the best painters 
in Italy and he smiled as he saw the 
lovely mother and her boy. 

"Hhen the day came, when the gentle 
mother died and his father was left to 
caré forthe boy alone. — He was lonely 
ang sad, when three years later his 
father died. 

After this Raphael went to visit 
eva very old friend of his ather’ s. 
*s welcome was hearty and he 
made Raphael at home where healmost 
forgot that he was in 4 strange place. 


aap 


He was then sixteen years old and 
there were many young men in 
Perugino’s studio but Raphael’s work 
was the best of all. He had always 
heard of the beauty of Florence as 
Pergino had often spoken to his pupils 
of the great artists that lived in that city. 
Raphael's heart was filled with a great 
desire to see fair Florence. So he 
went to the beautiful city where he was 
soon known and loved by the greatest 

Sanists in Florence. “The Pope heard 
‘of the remarkable artist and then Ra- 
phael received an invitation from him 
to the Vatican. ‘The Pope was greatly 
pleased with Raphael's work, when 
he was painting the frescoes in the 
Pope's palace. His chief works were 
The Madonna of the Chairand The 
Sistine Madonna. Raphael wag one 
of the best painters in the world. 

—R. G. Smith. 

—A man who was a rich miserable 
old Jew named’ Shylock made his 
wealth by lending money to Christian 
Merchants. He made the Christian 
merchants pay much interest on the 
mor He wasa very cruel hard man. 
He lived in a beautiful city called 
Venice. We read the story in a 
play, “The merchant of Venice.” 
Some leading characters of this play 


are Antonio, Bassanio, Shylock, Portia, 
and the Duke of Venice. “The mer- 
chant of Venice was Antonio. He was 
the kindest man in Venice. He had a 


real friend in Bassanio. He wanted to 
borrow money from Shylock and he 
gave Shylock a bond saying thatif the 
money was not paid in three months 
Shylock could off a pound of 
flesh from Antonio's body nearest his 
heart. He knew that Shylock hated 
him very much because he was so kind 
and generous. He could not lend 
Bassanio any of his own money because 
all of it was invested in goods which 
were in his ships. When Bassanio 
vot the money, he could goto Belmont 
where Portia lived and see her. Be- 
fore her father died he had three 
caskets made, one of silver and one of 
lead. In one of these he put Portia’s 
picture and in his will, he said if any- 


one wanted to marry Portia, he was” 


to be shown the casketsand told that 
it he chose the one with the picture 
in, he could marry Portia. Butbefore 
choosing he must take an oath that if 
he chose the wrong one, he» would 
never ask any other woman to marry 
him. Nearly all who came refused 
totake the oath and went 1 

But three chose. “The prince of 
Morocco chose the gald box and in it 
found a skull; a prince from France 
chose the silver box and found a 
picture of afools’ head, At last Bas- 
sanio chose the lead box and found 
Portia’s picture When Bassanio was 
at Belmont he got the bad news thar 
all of Antonios ships had been lost, so 
he could not pay Shylock and he had 
been arrested and putin prison, At 
once Bassanio married Portia then hur- 
ried away to Venice. Portia who was 
very rich, gave him money enough to 
pay Shylock nwo or three times 
as Antonio owed him, bur Shylock re- 
fused to take it saying he would have 
nothing but his pound of flesh. Portia 
then Went to her uncle rio and 
asked him to 
the trial, but he was sick and could not 
go Poftindressed as a lawye 
to Venice. At the trial Portia 
ed as the counsel for Anton 
asked Shylock to be merciful and take 
the moneyvand tear up the bond but he 
refused. She gave him some wonder- 
ful poems about mercy” She told him 
that the bond gave him) exactly one 
pound of flesh, but no more orno less 
and it wave him no blood and if 
he cut off more or less than ex. ctly 
one pound orif he shed any blood, 
he must die, As Shylock could not 
do this Antonio was saved. —Melvilc 
Rourke. 
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“This is the 
of this 


ous words we hi dover 


We are envious. We still have an- 
other, issue to get out, However 
tempus fugits fast 
our turn to lay aside our empty paste- 
pet and dulled shears and stub of 


pidly to 
will be 


‘The session is drawing 
a close, and in a few d: 
in the midst of she 
Most of the pupils have been sho 
an ever-increasing interest in their 
work, and are studying hard: in order | 
to get good marks. Some of them 
have to be fairly driven from the class 
room at recess and noon-hour. And 
all are eagerly anticipating the home- 
going and the happy reunions from | 
loved ones whom they have not seen 
for so many months, 


Reading circles should be or: 
among the ex-pupils which would 
broaden the mind, and give them 
view of what the world is doing out- 
side of their own humble selves. We 
are afraid that when some of our pu- 
pils get through school they quit learn- 
ing. Whenthey hay hed school. | 
they just begin life. Kansas Star. i 

We have repeatedly urged our 
former pupils to organize reading 
Circles and carry on definite courses of | 
reading. Weare glad to know that 
there is a Hourishing reading circ 
among the deaf in “Toronto. here 
should be many such throughout the 
Province. 


oR > 


How many people there are that find 
it hard to remember things, especially 
principles and traths that pertain. to 
what is best in life and character: 
From a so-called heathen land we read 
of the best way to remembe 
only that is of any real 
is worse than useless to know, 
todo. ‘What way liesinescapeable con- 
demnation. A Korean Christian con- 
vert was told to put the Sermon on the 
Mount, which he had learned, into 
practice. fhe: “But that is the 
way [learned it. | tried to commit it 


to memory, but it would not stick. 


So I would Jearn a verse, and then go 
out and practise iron a heathen ne rh- 
bor. ‘Then | found that it would 
stick.”” 


“Thope that 1 will pass” ts an oft- 
repeated sentence in the recent: news 
and journal work of the pupils. Many 
will vet theirardent wish but some will 
doubtless be disappointed, But these 
need not be discouraged. “To merely 
pass, to vet the required minimum of 
marks, isin itself of minor importance. 
“The things that count are the effort put 
forth, the faithful attention to work, 
the mental discipline received, the 
knowledge gained whether or not it ts 
what 1s asked for on the examination 
Success inthe exams, if easily, perhaps 
fothfully gained, ts of very much less 


andit will soon be | 


value than hard, faithful, earne: \work 
and entire devotion to duty, even 
though ‘‘pass’’ results are not obtained. 
‘The former may not, very often! does 
not produce‘any mental or moral ef- 
fects of permanent value, “The latter 
assuredly does develop the highestand 
best faculties of mind and heart. 
Mere knowledge is good, “‘buton her 
forehead sits afire.’’. Of vastly greater 
importance is the development of a 


| good character, of, habits ‘of industry, 


inscientious efforts to always do 


s another pointer to parents: 

; “No greater fortune can befall a child 
than to be born into a home where the 
best books are read, the best music 
interpreted, and the best talk enjoyed, 
forin these pivileges the richest educa- 
tional privileges are supplied.” 


There are a large number of beau- 
tiful and practical sentiments floating 
‘around, many of which contain as 


* pencil fora much-to-be-desired, even j much of wisdom as the sayings of the 
if not a well-earned, rest. wi 
‘sages who have lived since then. 


men ot Greece, or any of the 
Here are a few: 
Do not pray for tasks equal to 
your powers; pray for powers equal 
to your tas 
+4 who loses money, loses much; 
he who los friend, loses more; he 
who loses courage, loses all.”” 
“As you learn, teach; as 
vive; as you receive, distribute: 
“Deople seldom improve when they 
have no one but themselves to copy.” 
“There are two kinds of men who 
never amount to anything: one kind, 
who will not do as they are’ told; the 
other, who will do nothing els 
““Ieatay not be the thing whic 
do not know that stands betw 
and success, but the t 1 
do know, but do not practi 


Elsewhere in the issuc, a former 
pupil of our School, Elwood McBrien, 
who recently graduated with honors 
from ‘Toronto University, gives ashort 
<ketch of his school career. A few, 
days ago Dr. Coughlin received a let- 
ter from the father of Harry Sloan, 
who graduated from our School last 
year and now attending the Contin- 
uation School in his home village, in 
which he says: 

“Twas very much pleased to. get 
your letter of the 22nd, asking about 
H fam glad to say thathe is do- 
ing well at Continuation School, and 
his teacher is much pleased alse c 


is also improving in his speech. The 
change appears to give him incentive 
to try, and coming in contact more 


closely with other boys at school of his 
own age helps. 

Your continued interest in’ him 
pleased both Harry and me very 
much.” 

‘This is one more proof that deaf child- 
ren, after getting a good foundation 
in aschool forthe deaf, can successfully 
cup advanced work in the public 
and high schools. A considerable 
number of pupils who have recently 
graduated, could take continuation 
work in hearing schools just as suc- 
cessfully Harry Sloan, of. whose 
progress we are all very glad to hear.» 


The Value of Education to a Deaf 
Person 

A few years ago avery bright boy 
of about ten years of age was brought 
inito school by his ts. He took 
hold quickly, learned rapidly and ap- 
peared to like the school. 

His parents frequently called for 
him, each time keeping him out long- 
er and longer and finally kept him out 
entirely. ‘hey could hear the 
separation 


success, academic or otherw 


was forgotten. - 
poe large, well 


hall. His embe 


ing 


uperinte: 
stood grinning. 
name and wh 
was about all. 
kept away from deaf people.’ 3 

No effort to get anything out of him 
was rewarded, he simply stood and 
pointed. His English was lacking. 
He was an object of great pity. 

His parents may be dead for he 
appeared to be alone. At any rate 
they loted him so much that they de- 
prived him of an education and let him 
grow up to robust manhood in ig- 
norance. Hadhe continued in school 
until graduation day he would doubt- 


_ less have been a shining light. Instead 


he is an object of darkness. 
Education is nowhere so_ effective 
as with a deaf child. —Ohio Chronicle. 


In our last issue we made reference 
to the success of one of our former 
pupils, Mr. Elwood McBrien, who 
has just graduated with honors from 
‘Toronto University with the degree of 
B. A. Sc. We asked Mr. McBrien 
to give us a short sketch of his schol- 
astic career in order to encourage our 
pupils by showing that it is quite pos- 
sible for an ambitions pupil to secure 
an education quite equal to that of 
hearing children of equal mentality. 
Mr. McBrien was among the very 
best students ‘in every class he was in, 
and the article, which we give below, 
is evidence of his perfect mastery of 
the English language. 

“<The following lines are not in- 
tended in any way to describe my own 
but 
father to point out to the deaf that 
their inability to hear need not hinder’ 
them in their efforts to obtain a good 
all-round education. The general 
conception of deafness among the 
public is that it is an insurmountable 
handicap. This is, however, an er- 
roneous assumption due to the lack of 
knowledge of the characteristics of the 
deaf, who constitute a very small minor- 
ity living more or less in many © 

a world of their own. This draw 
back can, however, in my opinion, be 
overcome through the efforts of the 
deaf themselves by putting forth an 
carnest effortto compete with the so 
called ‘‘normal’’ people on. their own 
grounds, either in the academic institu- 
tions of the country or.in the industrial 
fields. Generally speaking the deaf are 
more or less a class, with their own 
language, which in turn has: its own 
peculiarities comparable tothe ordinary 
English idioms. But in order to com- 
pete successfully with the world a 
large the deaf must, first of all, master 
its language, literature and customs. 
An analogy to this criterion is found 
in the recent argument advanced in 
favour of the establishment of bilingual- 
ism in the schools of the province, and 
incidentally in the Dominion as a 
whole. The average French-Can- 
adian-speaks English because he finds 
it tohis advantage to doso. The same 
remarks apply to the deaf population, 
who seem to be under the impression 
that the advantages of higher education 
are beyond their reach, but such is-not 
the case. 

“It was in the fall’ of 1910 that, 1 
first made my acquaintance with O. 
$. 1D; after losing my hearing through 
a serious illness, and in a few weeks 
cademic career, whcih seemed to 


wind up with the graduating class of 
1925 of the University of Toronto, 
was well under way. After a some- 
what rapid series of promotions J found 


been destined by the fates to” 


self promoted to the fourth form and | 
in..the following summer, 1 obtained | 
my Junior Matriculation and carried ” 
off the Principal’s all-round-student 
prize. Not satisfied with this, | decid. 
edtotry the upper school and by the | 
end of that term I obtained my Senior 
Matriculation, and soon afterwards,| 
found myself wearing the green in 
company with my brother “‘frosh’* a] 
the University of Toronto, where | 
remained the next four years delving | 
into the mysteries of the calculus, 
thermodynamics, and the rest of the ] 
infernal devices designed to torture | 
the mechanical student. By the end) 
of the 1924-25 term I obtained my 
B. A. Sc. degree, and took honours 
in the final exams, which I hope were 
not my last exams., for there are still ] 
higher places to attain with a litle | 
effort. 

“The foregoing summary of 
my experiences serves to show 
that there is no reason why a “‘handi- | 
capped’ person cannot obtain the adj 
vantage is of a higher education, but it 
may be asked how this is so. The J 
answer is that, provided that the 
didate has a reasonably good preli 
nary education, there is no difference 
whatever between the deaf and_ normal 
candidate when they both are. con- 
sidered from the same educational | 
plane. But the “‘regsonably good pre- 
liminary education’ ’ depends largely on 
the candidate himself, and partly upon 
the system under which he receives 
that grounding. ‘This infers that the 
deaf candidate must, while he has the 
opportunity, endeavour to master the 
language and customs of those with 
whom he is bound to associate sooner 
or later. ‘This can be accomplished 
by developing a proper interest 11 his 
studies, and an appreciation for good 
literature. Lipreading, while it is 4 
somewhat difficult art to master, 1s 
q ntial and its advantages will 
in the long run, outweigh its difficulties: 

“Doubtless by the end of this tem | 
many of you will be leaving school for] 
the last time to try your fortunes in an” 
unsympathetic world. Much of your 
success will depend upon your cforms,” 
and in closing | take opportunity 10” 
suggest that you keep up your educa 
tion by taking advantage of the z 
ties offered by the public librari 
other organizations which exist fot 
that purpose. Another point to beat” 
in mind is to*keep on talking by all 
means and in due time you will find 
that there is, after all, a grain of truth 
inthe Ancient Simian proverb. ‘What 
‘one fool can do, another can.” 


He who would look ‘Time in the 
face without illusion and without feat 
should associate each year as it passe 
with new developments of his natures 
with duties omplished, with work 
performed. ‘Yo fill the time allotté 
to us to the brim with action and with 
thought is the only way in which we 
can learn to watch its passage wil 
equanimity. 


If 1 can put one touch ofa rosy su? 
set into a life of any man or wont 
shall feel that I have worked with ( 
3. Macdonald 
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piness is found in making ners 


happy.”” 


—— 
Monpay, June 1, 1925 | 


HOME GOING 
JUNE 13th to 17th, 1925 
‘To PARENTS AND. GUARDIANS: 

“The present term will close on Wed- 
nesday, Jane 17th, 1925. An officer 
‘of the School will accompany those 
who'are to travel on the Main Lines 
of Railway, taking care of them and 
their baggage to the points agreed upon. 

‘The Canadian National and Canad- 
ian Pacific Railway Companies have 
liberally agreed to issue return tickets 
at single fare, good until September 
9th, 1925. 

It is important that parents or friends 
be standing on the platform of the 
station when the trainarrives. If your 
child does not arrive on the train stip- 
ulated, telegraph this office promptly. 

‘The fare ig the same whether the 
child returns’to school or not. Remit 
amount of fareto H, Wiggins, Bursar, 
by Post Office Order, Postal Note, or 
Registered Letter. “This is important. 
The earlier you send the money the 
more you will assist us in making our 
arrangements here, “The, next, term 
will begin on Wednesday, Sep 
and [trust all the pupils will be sent 
back promptly. Leave the red ticket 
‘onthe tunk—it enables us to. trace 
missing baggage. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. B. Coughlin, 
Superintendent. 


Home News 
OS.D. 16 Apert Cotte 
Saturday afternoon, May 16th, at 

1 30 p.m the O.S.D. team left here 
and journeyed to Albert College where 
Our boys won 


The college boys made man 
When the game. started but they 
fey errors in other innit 
vs did their batting well and 
\ errors on the infield, In the first 
inning our team had three runs and the 
boys got four. In the second 
innings the score was in their fayor 9 
to», but our-boys got many runs inthe 
fourth and eighth innings. 

Our splendid pitcher, Me Ile 
Rourke, fanned three batters but allow- 
ed seventeemhits and five bases on balls. 
Hutson, who did the pitching for Albert 
College, fanned two batters and allow~ 
cd twenty six hits. Our boys had 
nuarfy Ay-hit outs which Hutson pitch- 
slowly so the students: fielded the 
ball many times. Patterson, who ¥ 
one of their good outfielders, fielded the 
ball a few umes. He got a great 
catch off Rourke’s long left drive on 
the run. 

Only Rourke, § 
Meyette had. double: 
le many single 

Messrs, Horwood and Burrell, wh 
handled the softball game, at the plate 
and the bases gave entire satisfaction. 
The line up: 


Brigham and 
but our boys 


on: 


Mos. Pari CoH! LIN. M.D, 
tks bates ea 
eat feluragtenne | Guite, 3rd bases Allmark, 2nd bates 


and Hutson, pitcher. 

O.S.D: Smith, 2nd base; Gura, 
Ast base; Hirons, 3rd base; Hunter, 
R. Fielder; Malinsky, shortstop; 
Meyette, L. Fielder; Brigham, C. 
Fielder; Jette, catcher; and Rourke, 
pitcher. y : 

O.S. D. 31—A. C. 11. 

In the second of the series of home 
and home exhibition games played on 
the O. S$. D. grounds, the School 
handily defeated the College by the 
above score. The College had a 
slightly different line-up from the 
previous game. They had a new 
man in the box but he was hammered 
hard from the beginning. Meyette 


‘really started the slugging when with 


two downs in the first frame he drove 
along homer to left field. Rourke 
of the School also went around once 
inthe same manner. ‘The College 
performed wildly in the field with the 
exception of their right fielder. 
Rourke was well supported in nearly 
all the game though Smith at second 
had several errors chalked up against 
him. 

Willie McGovern, Joe Goldman, 
Willie Patterson, Frank Pierce, Loren- 
20 Maiola and ‘Tom Goulding motor- 
ed from ‘Toronto for the Victoria Day 
celebration, in Tom's car. ‘They 
enjoyed their st niors great- 
ly enjoyed their vis 


Miss Mary Fletcher, who was on 
ff for many years before the 

shoo! was built, recently spent 
mid the surroundings in: which 
ad worked for so long. 


Monday May 25th being a holiday 
‘our bali team went overto play a return 
game with Albert College. ‘The 
‘college team being only a hastily made 
up one, (as at no time a very danger- 
ous opponent and the final score of 
34 to 6 in our favor was the result of 
a friendly game rather than a victory 
forus. We are however glad to have 
somewhat evened the balance between 
us the college having had the better of 
the score at hockey last winter. 

We wish to pay tribute to the sports- 
manship of the college students who 
without any former pri ctice fe up 
a team to play agai sand took such 
heavy defeats in such a gentlemanly 
manner. Noargumentsas to de ‘sions, 


no disputes amongst players, and 3 
willingness to face almost certain defeat 
in public, this is true sport. We had 


the best of the score, who had the best 
of the game? 


As soon as they returned home they 
put on a game with some of our recent 
graduates. who had motored down 
from ‘Toronto for the day. The 
School were easy winners by 25 to 11. 

In the afternoon at two o'clock, 
the Union Jack was flown and salut- 
ed by the ssembled staff and school. 
After repeating of God Saye the 
King” all went over to the girls’ play- 
ground, where obstacle races, some 
junior rat and high-jumping were 
contested. ‘The Pillow Monkey was 
productive of great merriment. 

‘After a few events had been run off 
Melville Rourk: ofthal 
The Hitters’? were victorious over 
‘osterss eam, 2) The Run- 
ners," by 100 9. 

As a special treat ice-cream Avis 
served for supper. In the evening 
four motion pictures of scene in 
Canadian cities were shown. 


News of The Deaf. 


Misses Margaret Golds and Beulah 
Wilson spent the week end of May 


24th at the farmer's home in Kitchen- 
er. They reported a great time. 

Miss Pearl Herman was the guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Hagen of Kitchener 
for Victoria Day holidays. Mr.George 
Moore of London and Mr. Orr of 
Milverton were also visitors in Kitchen- 


er. 

* Mrs. Ida Robertson of Preston and 
Mrs. H. Coles of Galt left for Nova 
Scotia on May 10th where they_intend 
ed to stay. at the sisters’ pafental home 
for the summer. ¢ 

Mrs. Kate Knight, the sister of Mr. 
C. Golds, and her daughter and Miss 
Minnie Golds, another sister of Mr. 
Golds of Paris were 
Kitchener over May 24th 

Mrs. W. Hagen and her children 
are looking forward to their visit with 
the latter's grandparents near Foxboro 
about the end of June. ‘They are 
anxious to see the animals on the farm. 

A baby girl was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Martin on May 14th. 
Congratulations. 

A baby girl born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Holm (neeTova Toll) of Detroit 
4th. Congratulations. 
Moynihan and her daughter 
Beverley were the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Pettiford of Toronto for a week 
While in Toronto she had 
her eye examined and expects to un- 
dergo an operation to remove cataract 
soon, 

Mrs. John Marshall and her daughter 
Ada o! London were the guests of their 
son and brother, Mr. John Marshall 
in Toronto fora k. Mr. John 
Marshall took them around ‘Toronto, 
which they enjoyed seeing very much. 
"They left for home on May 25th. 

Mr. George Elliott recovered from 
blood poisoning and left the General 
Hospital on May 22nd but has to go to 
the hospital every day for treatments. 
We were very glad to see him among 
us again at the church last 

Mr. Frank Harris was in Simcoe 
over the week end of the 24th inst 
and found that his mother was in rather 
poor health. We hope forher recovery 
soon. 

Mrs. H. Batho 


been staying wi 


and her son have 
he former's parents 


near Woodstock and may stay there for 
a long visit. 
“The news of the death of Mr. Cro- 


cof Ottawa reached us last Sunday, 
We didn’t hear any particu’, More 
will be written in the next issue, 

Mr, Clayton of British Columbia, 
who has been in. Voronto. learning 
printing for the past three years, leit 
for British Ci bia on May 26th. 
He expe to get a position there and 
we wish himthe best luck and success. 

Many deaf people went to High 
Park on May 25th and intended to in- 
dulue in baseball games bat found the 
\veather too cold, so most of them left. 
“Vhose who stayed were invited to Mr. 
and Mrs. Mason's place for the 
evening and they spent a very pleasant 
evening in honor of Mr. Clayton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hazlitt entertained a 
few friends to fire works and a party 
on May 25th and they enjoyed the 
evening very much. 

On May 18th a large number at 
friends gathered at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Shilton in honor of Mr and 
Mrs. Watt's birthday, which was on 
17th. ‘The evening wits very pleasant 
ly spent in games, W hich were follow- 
ed by a lovely lunch, © 

“Phe Literary Circle gathered forthe 
Jast time at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
E. Doyle on May 15th and ther ad- 
journed till October. “Those w ho gave 
lectures on reptiles, art and stories did 
very well, ‘They arranged to have 
several hikes during the summer, Our 
first hike on May 30th will be to visit 
the filteration plant at the water works 
on thelsland near Toronto. 
—Torontonian 


Items of Information 

States in the cotton belt include 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, “Tennessee, Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, Oklahoma, Texas and Missouri. 
‘The deepest spot in any ocean has 
just been sounded in the Pacific about 
fifty miles off the Japanese coat. At 
Japanese warship has reported the lead 
sank to a depth of 32,644 feet, more 
than six and one-fourth miles, without 
touching bottom. 


The Levant refers to the countries 
bordering on the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea. It includes “Tur- 
key, Irak or Mesopotamia, Palestine, 
Syria and Arabia. 


‘The Swiss have no language of their 
own. ‘They use German, French, 
and Italian, In nineteen provinces 
(nearest Germany) the majority of the 
people speak German. In five of the 
provinces French predominates, and 
Italian in only one. 

There are several speci $ 
which vary greatly in _ siz ‘The 
ight’ whale is 50 to 70 feet long 
and weighs 70 to 90 tons. One whal 
found was 132 feet long and weighed 
200tons. Another weighed 240 tons, 
equal to a thousand fat oxen. Its 
head weighed 22 tons, its tail 22!> 
tons, its backbone 70 tons, its Hesh $5 
tons its skeleton 35 tons. It_ yielded 
4000 gallons of oil and!800 plates of 
whalebone weighing 144 tons. It was 
estimated to be at least 1000 years old. 


‘The humble earthworm is one of 
the most unjustly despised creatures 11 
ke war 
the 


the world. Men and birds 
on him, but the 
earthworm f 
many kindred 
out it our trees, plants, and grass ce 
not grow, Ob tions taken in 
Yorubaland, West Africa, show that 
earthworms are capable of bringing to 
the surface annually, in the form of 
casts,’ 62,2000 tons of soil per 
square mile, In less than thirty years 
every inch of soil toa depth of two 
feet is treated in this way, thus ensur- 
ing natural ventilation and” drainage. 
In an acre of average soil there are 
roughly 200,000 worms, cach of 
Which acts as a miniature mill, grind- 
ing the soil far more finely than” any 
man-made contrivance could do. 
When the farmer ploughs his land, 
he merely-does on a larger scale w 
worm: have been doing for centuries. 


In spite of modern sky scrapers, 
fortresses. and. other structures, the 
t Pyramid of Egypt still: stands: in 
a class by itself, It was erected more 
than 5,000. years ago, and nothing 
more mechanically perfect has ever 
been built. In massiveness of construc 
tion it far excceds anything that any 
other nation, ancient or modern, has 
ever attempted, Its original height was 
justover $80 feet, and the length of 
sh side at the base 764 feet. — Its 
cubical contents exceeded 809, 000,000 
cubic feet and, the weight of its mass 
js 6,840,000 tons. Its origin: tubical 
contents would have built a city of 22% 
000 houses, with walls a foot thick, ” 
ach possessing 20 feet of frontage. 

Or if the contents of this vast struc- 
ture were laid down in a foot in 
“hreadth and depth, the line would be 
nearly 17,000 milesin length,  Hero- 
dotustells us that 100,000 men were 
engayed in its construction for a space 
Gf tweaty years, and modern. scholars 
do not think this estimate an exaggerat- 
ed one. 


degree of knowledge attained by 
man is able ro set him above the want 


[am content with what T have, 
Little be it, or much. 
John Bunyan. 


‘Though most hearts never understand 

‘To take it at God's value, and pass by 

“The offered wealth with unrewarded 
eye. —Lowell. 


— + 


What People Do 
Grapelll. B 


C4 A Docror 
A doctor takes care of sick people. 
He has an office, He knowsallthe 
diseases. He gives medicine to people 
whoaresick., When people break their 
rs a doctor sets them. 
is the doctor atthe O. S. 
1) —Anna Strasser. 


: A Nurst 
é A nurse wears a white cap and a 
white dress. She takes care of sick 


She work: the hospital. 


t the O. 


$.D.. She is kind tot pupils. 
{ —Pearl Chambers. 
A Dextist 


A dentist wears a white coat. 
has an office. He pulls people 


The Dandelion History Stories 
“Tis Spring’ slargess, which she scatters Grape IV.C 
now : > z Tue Inprans 
‘To rich and poor alike with lavish “(he Indians lived in North America 
hand; * 5 There were no 


a long time ago. 
white people. All the country was 
covered with forest. There were no 
villages, cities nor towns. Many In- 
dians lived together. “They were call- 
ed a tribe. = 

‘The head of the tribe was called a 
chief. They had straight black hair, 
black eyes and copper colored skin. 
‘They painted their faces bright colors. 
They wore bright feathers in their 
hair. They did not wear stockings 
nor hats. They wore, moccasins. 
‘They lived in wigwams in the forest. 
The Indians were very lazy. © They 
did not like to work. They made a 
little fire on the ground to keep warm. 
They liked to fish. 

They shot birds and animals. “They 
liked to eat them. The Indians wore 
their blankets sometimes, “Their 
clothes were made of skins of animals. 
They wanted to catch many fish. 

They liked to fight with one an- 
other. They fought with a toma- 
hawk. They travelled in birch bark 
canoes in the summer. hey travel- 


and fills holes in. teeth. He led on snow shoes in the winter. An 
af teeth too. We should go to a jst Indian woman is called a squaw. An 
who we have holes in our teeth. Indian baby is called a papoose. The 
I is the dentist at the | Indians did not know anything about 
af in Leawrence. | God. —Lawrence Guy. 
e 10E-MAKER | TMOS 

; AllnccaakerurkeiiaabeeshopS| yslive in Greenland and Alas- 

He uses many knives, awls and much | ka. “They are very cold countrie: 

Re leather, He makes shoesand mends | Their houses are made of snow. 
3 them, He uses waxed thread because | They live int nd huts in summer. 
it is strong. ‘There are no windows in their hous- 

. He sits on a low bench es. ‘Their beds are made of snow. 
* Mr. Morri shoe-maker They sleep on bear skins. Their 
the O. 5. the deaf | clothes are made of the skins of ani- 
a : hove to make shoes and mend them, ] mals: ‘Their stockings are de of 
7 : Hugh MeMillan, | bird skins. “Their shoes are made of 


A Pri 


ER 
A printer works ina print-shop. He 


per, printer sinkandtype. He 
works a printing press He has large 
x and small letters and figures. He 


prints newspapers, books, cards, pic- 
tures and letters. 
Mr-Spanner ts the printer atthe O. 
S$. D. He and some deat boys print 
“The Canadian." —Shina Bluestein. 
A CARPENTER 
A carpenter works in a carpenter 
shop. He uses many tools and differ- 
ent kinds of wood. He makes cup- 
hoards, tables, chairs, and desks. He 
builds hotses, schools, and) barns. 
He works bench i 
Mr Harvey is the carpenter at the 
O. S. D. He teaches the deaf boys to 
b make things. — N. Donovan 


A Thought 
[ find that times when [am bad 
ae No one is nice that day, 
4 And Mother frowns and Dad won't 
smile 
And Sister says, 


Sway 


Burt then next day, when | am good, 
‘They're different as can be. 

My father says [am his pal. 

And mother smiles at me. 


Big Sister gives me candy 

Her best young man has brought, 

And we're the chummiest kind of 
friends, 

You'd think we never tought 


1 sometimes think that it might pay 
To just be goc 


|, Most every day! 


— 


Hurt no living thing: 

Ladybird norhuttertly, 

No moth with dusty wing, 

No cricket chirping cheery, 

No grasshopper so light of lesp, 

No tle 

No harpiless worms that creep. 
Chistena Roses 


bear skin. Their stove is a lamp. 


They burn whale oil in their ye. 
They eat fish and meat. “They drink 
oil. Their cupsare made of seal skin. 
‘Their knives are made of bone. 
‘Their canoe: le of bones and 
seal skin. hey use reindeer for 
horses. A deer can run very fast. 


mo baby ride: the hood of 
its her's coat. They do not see 
the sun for a long time in winter. 
‘They see beautiful lights in the sky 

winter. ‘They see many ice bergs. 
—Walter Scott. 

CoLumsus 

Columbus was born in G He 
liked to watch the ships on the water. 

Aftera while he worked on a ship. 
People thought the world was flat. 
They were afraid to travel very far. 
They thought they world fall off if 

they went to the edge of the carth. 
Columbus thought the world was a 
sphere. He told the people that he 
could sail west to India. Many people 
did not think so. Columbus wanted 
to get ships to sail west to India. The 
Qucen of Spain gave some men, mon- 
ey and three ships to him. “The names 
of the boats were the Pinta, the Nina 


and the Santa Maria. Columbus sail- 
edon Aug 3rd, 1492. They 
for a long time. The men were 


afraid. ‘They sailed from August un- 
til October. 

‘Then they saw some land. 
bus thought it was India. They felt 
happy. Columbus called the islands 
the West Indies. Hecalled the people 


Colum- 


Indians. ‘The land was not India. 
It was the new World. —George 
Fawcett. 


Samuer CHAMPLAIN 

Samuel Champlain was sent to Cana- 
He crossed the Adan- 
cean and sailed up the St. 
River. He built home: 
made a small village. After a while it 
alled Quebec. He was a good 
man. He was kind to the In- 

‘They loved him very much. 


dians. 


with them 


loved 
pe though the rivers and lakes. 


to le 
priests to tell the Indians about God. 

He brought workmen to buld 
houses for the people. He brought 
soldiers to help the the people fight 
the wicked Indians. se 

Everybody loved Champlain and 
were sorry when he died.—Elsic 
Wright. 


MApELeIne VERCHERES 

Madeleine Vercheres lived beside 
the St. Lawrence River near Montreal. 
Her home was called Castle Danger- 
ous use the Iroquois often stopped 
thereland fought with the French sett- 
lers. 

One day Madeleine's parents went 
away. 

Madeleine stayed home. Her two 
young brothers and two. soldiers and 
an old man were in the fields. 

After a while some Indians came. 
The two soldiers were afraid. Mad- 
cleine was brave. She told all the 
women and children go come into the 
fort. She told the soldiers to fire when 
they came. She pretended she had 
many soldiers. 

The Indians felt afraid. They 
thought there were many soldiers in- 
side the fort, they stayed outside the 
fort seven days. ‘Then some soldiers 
came from Montreal. 

‘They chased the Indians away. 
‘The soldiers told Madeleine that she 
was very brave. She was a heroine. 

—Philip Carman. 


Little Pigs 
The nice little pig with a querly tail, 
All soft as satin and pinky pale, 


Is a very different th 
Than the lumps of i 


A Robin 
A robin has two wings and a tail. 
It has a yellow bill. 
Tt has two le; 
It has pretty feathers. 
The robin can fly. 
It can hop. 
It can sing. 
It can make a nest. 
It likes worms. 


Tue Birps 

Robins, bluebirds, yellow warblers 
and other birds fly south in the autumn. 
Sparrows do not fly away. They stay 
here. Crows stay in the woods. 

In the spring the birds come back. 
They build their nests, in the trees, on 
in bushes and in the gr: 
The mother birds lay eggs in the nests. 
After a while, baby birds come out of 
the eggs. Their mothers teach them 
to fly.—Jean Margaret Green. 


A Trip ro tHE Woops 

We went to the woods last Monday 
afternoon. We walked along the 
highway. Then we turned north. 
We came to the woods. 

A creck flows through the woods. 
"There were many cowslips near it. 
We picked some of them. We cross- 
ed the creek. Bert helped us walk 
across some logs. We thanked him. 
We walked across a big tree. We 
got our feet wet and we got our boots 
muddy. We picked a few violets. 

Jimi Estella and Edith saw a 
frog swimming inthe water. Jimmie 
threw a stone at it. 

We had a good time in the woods. 
We were very hot and thirsty. “On 
the way home we stopped at a farm 
house and got some water. from a 
pump. We came back to school. 

—Alma Evelyn Sanders. 


A Vistr To a Grocery Store 
1 want to tell you about a visit to 
Bellevilles i 


‘We went to Belleville last Wednes. 
day afternoon. We went to Mr. 
Panter’sstore. Mr. Panter is a grocer. 
He has a grocery store. A grocer 
sells groceries to people. He showed 
us how to weigh butter and sugar and _ 
other things. Miss Panter told us to | 
shut our eyes. She got three kittens, 
We were surprised. She gave them 
Edith, Estella and Rose. atted 
them. Mr. Panter gave candies tous, 
We thanked him. — We rode homein 
the car.—Grace Dart. 


The Proud Frog 

It was a moonlight night, and the 
water was so bright that a great green 
frog was using it for a looking-ylass, 
He thought he was a fine fellow. 

“‘Kerchug! kerchug!”” said he. 
“*What a nice big frog Iam, and not 
bit‘like that little bird that sits over 
there on the bush. 

The little bird hopped about on the 
branch and began to sing his swectest 


song. 

“Why, he can sing!” said the frog. 
“1 am not so sure but he sings a little 
better than I do.” Then the bird 
flew a way up into the sky. The frog 
now looked after it in wonder. 

“T can't dothat,"? hesaid. “‘Ican 
go into the water, but I can't go into 
the sky. After allfit isn’t good to be 
proud of oneself, for some can do one 
thing better, and some another; and 
no oneis smart enough to do them 
all.’ —The Child's Hour. 


Francis and the Hens 

One day last summer Francis’ mo- 
ther told him to go to the chicken 
house and get some eggs. Francis 
did not want to go, His mother 
was surprised. She asked him why he 
did not want to go to the chicken 
house. He told her that the old hens 
pecked his feet. He was barefooted 

Francis’s mother laughed at him. 

She told him not to be afraid of the 
hens. ‘ 


Say it with Kittens 
1 often wonder, can it be 
‘That the Pussy-Willow tree 
Where the Pussy-Willows hang. ‘ 
In the Tree from which we sprany: 
Human People once, they say 
Lived in tree-tops. If some 
I hear a Pussy-Willow mew, 
I shall know that it is true! 


When theCat’s Away 
a Pussy Cat without 
A tail :zling, no doubt, 

Bur puzzlinger to me than that 

Is why a Catrail has no Cat! 
Once when I a Butterfly 
Upon a Cattail light, says 1, 
“It’s wise of you my dear to play 
With Cattails, when the Cat" 


To 


P 


Vicroria Day 
| Victoria day was Sunday, May 24 


Our flag few. We saluted it, ‘The 
boys and girls had races Monday atter- 
noon. Mr. Burrell and Melville 
Rourke fought. Melville won. Al 
bert Schwa He 
hurthisarm. Zellick and Goldie won 
races. We were glad.  Zellick got 


an orange and die gor some candy. 

The deaf boys played baseball inthe 
morning. They won 34-6. We 
saw the movies at night. We bad 
some ice cream.—Nicholas Wovcik. 


We went out of doors yesterday 
morning. We saw a robin’s nest 04 
rose bush. We stood on a chair and 
looked into it. “There were three 
baby robins and a blue eggin it, We 
| were very still and waited for the mo- 
ther bird ty come. Aftera long «me 
it came and gave a'worm to its babies 
Itwatched us and aftera while insite” 
the nest to keep the — baby bites 
warn : 


had seen 

down there, and she loved them. 
‘The moon mother said, “You 

may drop to the mountain top; I 


shall be near enough to watch you 

i 
a Go: early in the morning the star 
dropped to the mountain top. All day 
Jong she was happy. ‘The sun_ kept 
her warm; the moon motherand the 
sister stars were sleeping not far away. 
‘Then it rained, and a wonderful rain- 
bow came and touched the top of the 
mountain. 

But after a while the rainbow left, 
and the star was lonely. The sun 
was still near enough to keep her 
warm, and she knew where the moon 
mother was. ‘To her great joy some 
little Indian children whom the star 
loved came up to play; but after a 
while the sun went off, the children 
returned to their wigwams, andthe star 
became very lonely again 

‘At the foot of the hill lay a beauti- 
ful forest and, just. about dawn the 
lonely little star had dropped tothetop 
of the highest tree. She found this a 
wonderful place to stay. “The tree top 
was green and the shade cool and 
eweet, All day long the leaves whis- 
pered secrets to her and the birds sang 
their best song. 

But after a while the leaves stopped 
whispering and went to sleep, and 
most of the birds flew home to their 
different nests. ‘Those that nested in 
the tree grew drowsy. All the music 
of the day stopped and the noises of 
the night began. “The star was very 
much frightened. 

Just by the side of the forest stretch- 
eda lake that the Indian children call- 
ed Shining Water. ‘The star made 
up her mind she would drop into the 
lake and'so be nearer still to the In- 
dian children. About an hour after 
twilight she dropped — into Shining 
Wate 
yw it happened that the little In- 
dian children Were seated about the 
re listening to their chief as he 
told them wonderful tale nd they 
saw the star fall. It looked to them 
as if it fallen from the sky, and 
they cried, “See, the Great Spirit has 
sent usa star to live in’ our’ Shining 
Water! In the morning we will go 
and find it.” 

Karly in the morning they pushed 
their litle canoes far out on Shining 
Water to find the star. Backward 
and forward they paddled in the ¢r 
water until at length they saw 
gleam. ‘They sent their canoes swift- 
ly toward it. | When they reached the 
spot they found a beautiful blossom 
With petals of snow and a heart of 
Iwas the little star, which had 
turned to a lovely flower when it 
tou hed the surface of Shining Water. 

Vhe Indian children loved the flow- 
er and gave it a name. ‘They called 
wi ta-see, which means star 
flower, 

Uhat was hundreds of moons ago, 
bur even now whenever the Indian 
children see a star fall they say, ““Vhe 
Great Spirit has sent us another star 
flower to live in Shining Water.’” 
And when day breaks they run down 
to the edge of the lake and push their 
canoes far out on Shining Water and 
find the new-fallen flower. All day 
long they push their little boat in and 
out among the beautiful star Howers; 
and every night, listening to tales 
round the camp: fire, they watch for 
hew star Howers to fall. len Miller 
Donaldson, in Youth’s Companion. 


Legend of The Dandelion 

Long, long ago, all the little stars 
lived in the sky with their mother, the 
Moon, and their father, the Sun. 


lodge 


eee mother liked to have 
ine as soon as it grew dark, to help 
brighten the sky, and so m 
: : Taher Ys make the 
No one knows what happened to 
these little stars. ‘Though they were 
usually very good children, one night 
when their mother called them to come 
and light the sky, they came very 
slowly, and when she told them to 
shine, they did not do so. 

They did just as naughty child- 
fen sometimes do; they hung their 
heads and wore across look on their 
faces. 

Of course this made old Mother 
Moon feel very sad, and when she saw 
that the children Were not going to do 
as she wished, what do you think hap- 
pened? 

Their places were taken by some 
good little stars, who wished to help 
the people on the earth find their way. 
Soon the naughty little stars felt them- 
selves falling down from the sky. 

Faster and faster they fell, till they 
sank down, down into the earth. 
The poor little things cried them- 


selves to sleep, because they were! 


lonely, and because they were so sorry 
that they had been naughty. 

In morning their father, the Sun, 
shone out so brighty that everything 
wakened from sleep, even the baby 
stars under the grass. When they 
found themselves in the ground, they 
began to cry again. 

The Sun heard them, and seeing 
how sorry they were, he called 
them up and smiled upon them. 

Now listen to what he told them, 
He that they were to shine on the 
earth instead of in the heavens, and so 
make the earth beautiful. 

So every morning, when the Sun 
smiled upon them, they opened their 
yes and shone all day. 

At night, you can see the stars in 
the sky; and y day in summer, 
the stars shining in the grass. 

poate ee 
The Dandelion 

Once upon atime a soldier lived all 
lone in a tiny green camp by the road- 
de. He had traveled along w 
from a dark, underground country 
order to. see the world. The first 
thing he saw field full of 
waving banners; and he said to himself, 
What a beautiful place [ have come 

Then he pitched his tent 
g the green grasse 
The raindrop elves saw how tired 
and dirty he was from his long journey 
northward, and they soothed him with 

ies and refreshed him with a shower 
bath. ‘Through the clouds came the 
sunbeam fairies, bringing him a hand- 
some uniform of green and gold and 
a quiver of golden arrow: Then the 
soldier was very happy. and smiled at 
the pas: cheering ‘everybody 
with his sunny face. 

By and by spring went away over 
the hillhop, ‘The birds finished build- 
ing their nests, and butterflies and grass- 
hoppers came to announce the coming 
of summer. ‘Then the soldier began: 
to feel tired, and he knew that he v 
growing old. His gay uniform had 
faded, his golden arrows had changed 
to silver, and the wind /fairies were 
shooting them far aw: So the soldier 
crept down among the green grasses, 
and his little camp was left empty. 

But everywhere his arrows fellthere 
blossomed, the next spring, bright gold- 
en flow and the childen called them: 
* dand 


Grace Darling 
Grace Darling _ lived with 
father, the keeper of Longstone | 
house, on the northeast coast/of I 
land, : 
One wild, stormy nt 
in her little room, she he ard ci 
help. She sprang out of bed and call- 
ed her father. Both dressed quickly 


her 


them | 


so dark they could not see anything, 
nor could they hear anything above 
the noise of the: storm. “There was 
nothing for them to do but go back to 
the house and wait for daylight. 

As soon as it grew light enough to 
sec, they went out again. Now they 
could see the wreck and, by looking 
through Mr. Darling’s glass, they 
could see people clinging to the vessel. 

Mr. Darling shook his head sorrow- 
fully, saying, “We cannokhelp them. 
Our boat could not live in’ asea like 
this,”’ * 

Father, we must save them. 
can't stand here and see them di 
Grace ran to the boat, jumped in, 
j and got the oars ready. Mr. Darling 
\coutd not see her go alone; so he got 
| in, too, and together they rowed 

toward the wreck. 


1 The people clinging to the vessel | 


aw them coming. How anxiously 
{they watched the boat! Sometimes 
“it seemed as though the angry waves 
would surely swallow it. But at last 
the boat reached them and one by one 
nine persons were taken from the 
wreck and carried safely to the light- 
house, where Grace took care of them. 
Soon all England heard of Grace 

Darling and her heroic deed. 
—Selected. 


The Four Peaches 

A father who had four young sons 
once brought home with him five ripe 
and juicy peaches, which he gave, one 
to each of them, and one to their, mo- 
ther. x 

The next day the father said to his 
sons, “‘Well, how did you like the 
hes?” 
“Oh, they were delicious!” ex- 
claimed the oldest boy. “I ate mine. 
and | have taken care of the stone. 
1 mean to raise a tree from it.” 


W cll done!*’said the father. 
“Te is always wise to provide for the 
future.” : 
“Tate mine,’ exclaimed the y 


est, “and threw away the stone. 
mother gave me half of her p 

Oh, how sweet it was! it almost 
melted in my mouth,”’ 

“Inde my boy,’’observed the 
father, “IT cannot much. for your 
prudence, but you acted in a childli 
s might have been exp 
| picked Gp the stone,”” 


said 
the second son, “that my little brother 
threw away, and cracked it and in it 


ed. 


was a kernel, so sweet! so rich! like a 
nut. But Tsold my own peach for 
money enough to buy a dozen, when | 
go to the 

‘The old man shook his head. “Then 
he patted the cheek of his boy, and 
said," Your conduct was prudent, 
bur it was by no means childlike, 1 
pray God that you 1 not become 
miserly.”” 

Well, Charles,’ inquired the father, 
“\vhat did you do with your peach?” 
‘1 carried it,’ said the boy, to 
he son of our neighbor, 
He refused 
Lit on his bed and 


who Is sic! 
to take i 


came: y 
*Now,”? said the father, “who 
made the best use of his peach?” 
“The boys were all that 


Charles had done the best thing posst- 
ble with his peach in giving Jit to 
refresh the parched lips of an invatrd 

—Character Build 


St. George and the Dragon ~ 

Many, many years a fairy stole 
a beautiful buby from the castle of an 
nulish king. ‘This fairy avas very 
wicked. She took the little baby ind 
left it inan old field. — By and by a 
man who was plowing in the feld 
found the baby. He took it home 
He called it Georg George liv- 
ed with the plowman many years. 


self. He wished to become a brave 
knight and fight for people who were 
not as strong as he was. 

He went to the court of the’ Faerie 
Queen’? and became one of her 
knights. 5 

One day a lady whose name was 
Una came to the queen. She was 
sad and in very much trouble. She 
told the queen that her parents were in 
Vea in acastle far away. A great 
{ugly dragon guarded the castle and 
i killed everybody who came near it. 51. 

George said he would go with Una 
and kill the wicked dragon. “Then 
Una’s parents would be free. Una 
| was very happy. 
| George puton a bright shining ar- 

mor. He buckled on his sword and 
‘went with Una togeck the dragon. 

When George came near the castle 
he heard a terrible roar. He saw the 
drago It was so large it looked like 
a mountain, It had scales like brass 
over its body. _ Its wings were like the 
sails of a ship. _ Its tail was spotted red 
and black. It had three rows of iron 
teeth. ‘The teeth had much flesh and 
blood between them because the d 
gon had *n many people. _ Its eyes 
were like fire, and its breath was fire 
and smoke. 

George was not afraid of the terrible 
dragon, It rushed at George. “They 
had a hard, fierce combat. “The 
combat lasted forthree days. George 
trew very weak and Una felt afraid he 
would lose. He still fought” bravel 
and after a while the great dragon was 
killed. Una’s parents were freed and 
Una was full joy. George was 
afterward called St. George. Selected. 


The Brahman Who Distrusted His Own 
Eyes 

\ Brahman had bought a goat, and 
was carrying it away on his shoulder, 
when he was met by aman, who came 
up to him and said, Sir, how is itthat 
vou, being a Brahman and a_ priest, 
carry such an impure animal as a dow 
onyourshoulder? “This ts not hecom- 
ing. [beg of you to put it down.” 

The Brahman took 16 notic 
continued his way: but be had not 
much further before he was met by nwo 
other men, who rebuked him in simi- 
Jar terms for carrying a dog. At this 
the Brahman was much astonished, 
but went on as before, carrying the 
goat on his shoulder. Presently three 
more men came up aid said,”” Flow ts 
it thar voucarry that dog? Surely you 


must be a hunter and nota Brahman, 
and that isthe dog with which you 
hunt your games’ “The Brithman 


by this time was so astounded that he 
threw the gout down, saying to him 
self, Surely some demon has smitten 
my and made me see things 
wronuly “The men, who had plan- 
ned this trick, took up the goat ‘and 
made their supper oft it~ Indian story 


sty 


Yes, clean yer house, any clean ser 


shed, 
clean yer barn i ew ryspart: 


An’ 


Hurbrush the col webs from yer head, 

An’ siveep. the snow banks from fe 
heatt. 

Yes, wen. spring -cleanin’ comes 
uroun , 


rine forth the dusteran’ the broom, 

But rake yer fous notions down, 

‘An’ sweep ver dusty soul of gloom 
Sains Wallter Foss. 


Be useful where thou livest, that they 
may 

Both want and wish thy pleasing: pre- 
sence sill. ~George Herbert. 

Square thyself for use, A stone that 

may fit in the wall is not left by the 

way. Persian Vr verb. 


An old man going a lone highway. 


Came at the evening cold Raine 
Toa chasm vast § 
‘The old man crossed in the twilight dim. 
‘The sullen streams had no fears for hin, 
Hut, when he was safe on the other side. 
He built a bridge to span the tide. 


el nel flee Ect 


Youiever again will paws tis wag 


Why buiid yor 
‘The builder lifted his head, 
Uhsd Trend, in the path I'vecome, fie said, 
There followstl after ine Ss 
to mie 

‘a pitfall be: 
fata a (at a 
Goud friend, Lam building this xe for hi 


—_-— 


The Night Cometh 

In a book of reminiscences by the 
author, Hall Caine, he tells of a visit 
he paid to the great lish thinker, 
John Ruskin, when that great man was 
near the end of life. It can safely be 
Said that the Anglo-Saxon race hi 
produced few men of equal men 
strength to John Ruskin, yet even his 
great mind gave way and for several 

s he simply waited for God'scall. 

his is what Hall Caine writes: 
** Although | had known more than 
a little of John Ruskin for so long, and 
had enjoyed somany points of touch 
with him, it was the first time | had 
ever methim face to face. He had then 
been for years silent, and so far as in- 
terest in the affairs of life goes, he had 
longbeen dead. | found him very old, 
and bent, and feeble; a smaller, frailer 
man than I had looked for. He was 
fairly well in health, both of body and 
mind, but with faculties that were 
dying down very slowly and gently, and 
almost imperceptibly, as the lamp goes 
down when the oil failsin it. His head 
was not so large as | had expected to 
find it, or it hardly seemed to me in 
form and size grand and massive. His 
eyes were slow and peaceful, having | 
lost their former fire. His face, from’ 
which the quieter life of later years had 
smoothed away the lines of strong 
thought and torturing experience, was 
too much hidden by a full, grey beard. 
He spoke very little, and always in a 
soft and gentle voice that might have 
beenthe voice of awoman. Helistened 
to everybody and smiled frequently. | 
All the fiery heat of former days was 
cone, all the nervous force of the fever | 
patient, all the capacity fornoble anger | 
and wrath. Nothing was left bur 
rentleness, sweetness, and quiet cour- | 
tesy, the unruffled peace of a breath- | 
less evening that is sliding into a silent 
night. _ In short, his whole personality 
left the impression of the approach’ of | 
death; but of death so slow, so gradual, 
so tender and so beautiful, that. it ai- 
most made one in love with it to sce 
it robbed of every terror. "Archer 
Wallace. 


A War Incident 

One of the stories that comes from 
the Great War tells of a Scotch ser- 
geant and two or three men who were 
unable to escape from a certain town 
when it was taken by the Germans 
The little company took refuge in 
varret, not daring to hope thatit would 
give them more than a temporary 
respite. As they sat there, the se 
geant proposed that they sh: id have 
‘church parade,” for the lasttime, a 
they all thought. “They sang t 
very softly the “Twenty-third Pp: 
the leader read a few verses from the 
New ‘Testament and all stood up 
reverently to repeat, with bowed heads 
and closed eyes, the Lord's Prayer. 
‘As they prayed, steps were heard. on 
the stairs, the door opened and 
the click of a German's heels was 
heard as he came to attention. Not 
one of the worshippers raised his head 
or opened his eyes. Ina momentthe 
the door again opened qu nd the 
soldier's foot falls was 
ing the step. He did not came back, 
ind the Britishers finally escaped. 


THE CANA 


Doubtless they had often sung 
the Twenty-third Psalm before, but 
from that day on familiar lines about 
“death's dark vale’’ and the comfort- 
ing “rod and staff" would have a new 
meaning, as they thought of their won- 
derful deliverance.—East and West. 


Where the Master is 
I remember reading the story of a 
physician who was visiting one of his 


sick man said, ‘Doctor, am I going to 
get well?’’ ‘The doctor was a, Chris- 
man but he hesitated and said, ““Well, 
~man.”? And the 
by the hand and 

die; tell 


doctor quietly answered. 
, [wish I could tell you, but I don’t 
know. 

They talked for amoment about the 
mystery of it all, and then they bade 
each other goodby. Ashe opened the 
door to depart a dog sprang into the 
room and leaped on him with delight. 
Turning to the patient, the doctor said 
“Did you observe that? This is my 
He has never been inthis room 
before. He has never been in th 
house before. He did not know what 
was inside here. He knew nothing 
except that his master was here and so 
he jumped in ‘without any fear. I 
can’t tell you what’ son the other side, 
but I know the Master is there—and 
that is enough. When he opens the 
door, | expect to pass in without fear 
to his presence."’—Malcolm James 
MacLeod. 


Nature in Prose and Poetry —Bliss 
Carman 


During the last year or two the, 
name of Bliss Carman has come to 
mean more to Canadians than it 
ever done before. “Vnis may be a 
connted for by the publication in 1921 
of his Later Poems and the appearance 
of the poet himself in public recitals 
that have taken him all the way from 
his birthplace in New Brunswick to 
the Pacific coast. “When, just at the 
right moment to add further interest 


to the man and his work, there has» 


appeared Odell Shephard’s valuable 
and timely appreciation, half biography 
and half commentary. 

the superficial and the curious, 
to the unsceing and the unhearing, 
Bliss Carman’s reading of his own 
poems from the public plattorm makes 
little appeal. Unobrrusive to the potat 
of self-effacement, his simpli is 
bewildering to the unin‘tiated; and 
even to those who know him best, he 
reveals himself ten times more inti- 
mately in one lovely lyric than in a 
score of recitals. 

In these days when the Church is 
busy formulating and experimenting 
with programmes for the tullest devel- 
opment of its youth itiy encouraging to 
leaders and youth alike to know that 
and there may be found shining 
mples of the fullorbed life. — Bliss 
rman’s belief inthe trinity of bod: 
mind an. spirit, 1s the keynote of 
poetry, the source and inspiration of its 
over-Howing joyousness. He states his 
own belief thu 
to be happy; to love anything is to be 
happy 
happy. ‘These are three ways in 
which gladness comes to us; and un- 
less We can attain some measure 
such joyousne:s in body, spirit 
mind, we may t 
not getting the best out of lit Just 
s the only test for salt is its savor, so 
the only test for the virtue of the heart 
is its joy.” 

It is precisely this joy which Bliss 
Carman finds in nature and which by 
the inexplicable mystery of the music 
of words he can convey to others 
Never docs he seek beauty merely for 


patients. And as he was leaving the» 


had from the beginning. | 


i out the truth is to be 


Very sure that we are 


painters both must give 


"Tho hint they have received. to hvo— 
Spend without «tint the joy and power 
lurk fi ‘propiiions hour 


‘each propit 
‘Yet loave tnt w' ig untokd ‘God's way. 
.  » My-=ketch ixall Lhave to 


Becagse he has the immortal 
of leaving “‘the why untold, 
nature poetry of Bliss Carman has 
power to refashion the human heart 
in the way that beauty and truth have 


His lyrics should be read out-of- 
doors—aloud—where the liquid ca- 
dences of his lines are_re-echocd in 
the songs of birds; where the glowing 
colors of his imagery are matched by 
the hues of a thousand flowers, and ; 
where there isthe moyement and stir 
‘Then, 


he world with quickening start, 
Jongest for any’ part 
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Stealing A Good Name 


A Biblical writer teils us that a good 
name is more valuable than great rich- 
es, and yet there are people who would 
shudder at the thought of being care- 
less with other people’ s money entrust- 
edto their care, whose chief joy in life 

eems to be in finding a blot or a blem- 
ish on the good name of some one of 
their fellowmen. ‘They will take hold 
ot the slightest suspicion and repeat 
and enlarge upon it until it becomes» 
asa sweet morsel under their ton- 
gues. ‘They will sit up late at night 
to revel in the thrill of their new-found 
joy until they have succeeded in their 
abominable purpose, and—another 
good name is gone. 

"Take a man’s time and you put him 
to a little inconvenience; take his 
rights and privileges and you offend 
his feelings; take his purse and you 
have taken only trash, but take his 
good name and you have robbed him 
of ‘moral savings’ of a lifetime 
which may not be recovered this side 
of eternity. 

Character cannot be taken away 
from us but agood name is more or 
less at the mercy of our friends. ~The 
Deaf Carolinian. 


Simple Means 
A good workman i 
but in an exigs 
with very simp ¢ 
vances 
A well was to be cleaned, but the 
man who had undertaken the task was 
afraid to go down until he had tested 
the quality of the air at the bottom. 
He let down a lighted candle, and 


good tools, 
y he can get along 
nd homely contri- 


| when it was within about six feet from 
“Po be healthy is , 


the bottom, it went out suddenly. 

“Vhart gave the man exactly the in- 
formation he wanted. “The well was 
full of poisonous ga: He took a small 


umbrella, tied a string to the handle, | 
‘and lowered it, open, 


nto the well. 


oper tion Was repeated tv 
times. 

After this he let down another can- 
cle which burned clearly at the bottom, 


ained to those who had been ma 
tun of him that the gas in the well w: 
inic acid gas, which was heavier 
than air. 


down to his work, he ex- ! 
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| always given a camel's hair brush with 
teach box of water colors, but they 
+ can'tget the hair for the brushes now. 
| Although they are called camel’s hair 
brushes they are mostly made from the 
fine hair of rabbits, or rather hares, 
which are raised in Belgium, If the 
artists cannot get the brushes they can’t 


Slater’s Advancement 


“Everything all right, Graham?"’ 

‘As the foreman replied, *“Yes’ sir,"” 
John Clinton's keen dark eyes tra- 
Velled around the room, as if he would 
answer the question for himself. His 
glance wandered from the long, rough 
benches on which the men weretrim- 


will be hard to convince him of your 
discovery unless [ have them with me. 
T'll'see you get them: in the morning. 
‘That's all, Slater. What were you 


better talk your work over with him in 
the morning; we will date your new 
salary fromto- morrow. We'll decide - 
what itistobelater. Tim busy today.” 
He rose as a sign that the interview 
was ended. ** Don't thank me,”” he 
protested, as the youth, his flush- 
ed with pleasure, endeavored to ex- 


going to say when J interrupted you, 
Graham?”’ he asked, as the youth 


Li use the water colors, and Will Pearson press his giatitude. “You've q 

. ry ’ ic p s gotten 
mina bacon ae eroline! ihams o the he's my brother-in-law, you know “I have a few of his sketches in the your chance through your own in- 
tat ia Ae i d me a —says they'll have to shut up shop. lunch-room. Shall I bring them up. genuity and res surcefulness, and 
girls, in white aprons and caps, were | He has applied to the Broad of Trade : through trying to develop the talent 


skinning and boning steaming tongues 
with quick, deft fingers. 
and faced the open doors of the drying 


room. 


“There seems to be a lot of stuff in 
there, Graham,"’ he remarked with 


a litle frown. 


“We're getting it out as fast as we 
ir,’ the foreman answered. “‘It 
isn't staying in the curing tanks an 
hour longer than is necessary. 
keeping things moving.’ 
he manager nodded approvingly. 

p coming on?’” 


can, 


“How's the new chi 
heasked, with an in 
head towards a youth wl 


his back toward them, and who was 


loading trays with filled 
and 
tables. 


ater, sir?’ que! 
sa good worker, 
slow yet ling ti 
‘over that. ” b 
on the capping machi 


needs help now he's running the big 
retort, and I think Slater could do the 


rying them over to the pressing 


for help in the matter, because natural- 
ly they will do all they can to keep the 
plant going, but it looks ax if nothing 
can be done. A few Belgian cS 
have been imported for breeding pur- 
poses, but it will be years before Pears- 
on can get the quantity of hair he 
needs.” 

“That surely is too bad,’’ the fore- 
man agreed symapthetically. 

“Excuse me, sir,” Ralph. Slater 
said, addressing the manager, “‘could 
they use any other hair than rabbits’, 
if it were soft and fine?”” 

“T think so,”’ Mr. Clinton answer- 
ed, wondering at the question. “Have 
you a suggestion to make, later?”” 

“Yes, sir,’ replied the boy. ““The 
hair inside a cow's ear is just as soft as 
that in a camel's hair brush. Perhaps 
Mr. Pearson would be willing to give 


He turned 


We're 


ation of his 
ho stood with 


tins of tongue 


ried 
H 


Inc. “Camel's hair is pretty fine, 
However, I'll pass your 


on to Mr, Pearson. 


he said. 
you know. 
observation 


work.” “Thank you for telling me. You can 
§ He looks a bright fellow,” Mr. gonow. Come downin the morning 
Clinton said, ““That’s a good idea, | and Mr. Graham will change those 


Graham.” ‘The forem 
him as he 
of his fac 
he shouted, but the war 
late. Parr, one 

packers had senta filled 
the smooth, greasy table 
careless movement that 
send it overthe edge. 
ught the tin as itv 


a 


open anges cutting his fin; 


ham called the lad to co: 


have his hands dressed. 


were only slight, fortun 


enough to prevent Slater continuing | 


his work, 
“Don't try that aga 
Clinton said in aki 


you se 
to fall, let it go. 


Ventured a word of expl 


the cost of half. a dozen tins isn't worth 


what you will suffer, a 
be able to work until ¢ 
Your wages will be paid, 
to add, as a troubled loo 
boy's A 


heads fora while. It's 
Pearson's, isn’t it?”? he 
the foreman, going off 
the mer 
back to his 
occupied his thoughts 
morning. 
| What’ sthat?”” ask 
VT haven’t heard anyth 
It looks as if they 
close down their plant. 


Slater, turning, 


she returned to the foreman’ s 
after reprimanding the pac 
an open-flanged tin going 
I know what 
intended to do,’” he added. 


4 Soon as 
handie-a brush we'll have you help 
Tompson stencil boxes and barrel- | 


on of stencilling 
mind something which had 


dthe foreman. | ¢ 


nan, looking at 
he expression 


bandage 


The youth turned away, looking 


reful, Parr!’” | much disappointed, but Mr. Clinton 
ning came too | called him back before he reached the 
of the tongue | head of the stairs. “Just a minute, 
tin flying along | Slater,’’ he said. ‘‘How did you find 
» with a quick, | that out—about the hair ina cow's 
threatened. to | ear being fine, | mean?”” “I've m de 


the boy answered. 
of them in my over- 
Can [show them 


some brushes of i 
“T have a couple 
coat pocket now. 
to you sir??? he asked eagerly. 

The manager nodced. “Ask one 
of the:men to get them for yor 5 
You can't handle things w! 
sa he a 
* he remarked to Graham; 
what does he want brushes for, V 
like to know.” g 

“He's something of an artist,” 
foreman answered. 
ches of the men in 
They're good, too, 
some of his work if 


falling, the 
s. Gra- 
me to him and 
Vhe cuts 
yetdeep 


tely 


in, my boy, 
indly reproving 


er. 


the dinnet-hour. 
I'll show you 


fou 
Slater 


“but 


as 
tion 


an 
Graham!"" inter- 
“Here com 


nd you won't 
he cuts heal. | our now.’ The 
he hastened | manayer stroked first one ‘brush and 
ok crossed the j then the other across the 
you can! hand, examining them closely, 
ing their home-manufactured 
ance, for the celluloid which held the 
bristles together was tighly bound th 
fine, strong cord. “1 thought / 
said this was as fine as camels’ hair, 
id at last, smiling at Slater, ho 
rding him anxtous 
“Hen't it, sir?’ the boy asked. 
"laughed the manager delight- 
t's ever so much finer and 
Will you let me have these 
n I'd like to show 
I'm afraid it 


too bad about 
remarked to 
atanget as 
brought 


most of the 


ne 
will have to 
They have 


bet rees shookhis:-head doubt-. 
hat doesn’t secm possible, "” 


No, [ll go down with you,” Mr. 
Clinton answered. 

Frank Graham handed him a sheaf 
of papers and he sat down at one of 
the tables and looked them ove: 
They were mostly rough pencil draw~ 
ings, but they were sufficiently good 
to arouse the manager’ thusiasm. 
“Why, the lad's 4 genit 
claimed, as he found a prettily colored 
moonlight scene sandwiched between 
two of the sketch “Whatever is he 
doing working in a factory like this ? 

“These are great! Don't say a 
thing about having shown them to me, 
Graham, but tell him to wait and see 
me when he comes in the morning.” 
er had put in a miserable 
day and evening. He had not liked 
his work at the factory, although he 
had been glad to obtain. employment. 
Year after year from the time his talent 
for-irteeing. had. first. atrcacted =the, 
attention of one of his school teachers, 
he had hoped the way would open up 
for him to do the work he loved. He 
had one consolation. He usually spent 
his evenings sketching and 1 inting, 
feeling the joy that comes from cre: 
tive work; burt as he sat with idle ban 
aged hands he felt that it was no use 
hoping He went to bed 
carly, spent the night in troubled sleep, 
and wasat the factory at the usual hour 
the following morning. 

“Mr. Clinton v 
the foreman said. 
ed the soiled band 
icely 
work ver, 


ell have you 
soon, > 


back 

‘Well, Slater,” the man: 
as they sat in his office an hour later, 
*) showed Mr, Pearson your brushes 
and he agrees with me that they are 


r said, 


finer than those he been making 
You did me rod turn as well as my 
brother- v, for he will purchase 
the hair from us. I'm going to have 
it clipped from the cow scars down 
at the slaughterhouse, as soon as they 
are killed, Mr. Pearson asked me to 
give you this.’” “He handed the boy 
a cheque for one hundred dollars and 
continued: “It’s an carnest of things 
to come. He is having your brlish 
patented, and, of course, you'll share 
inthe profit Don't refuse it,” 
id sharply, as Ralph made a move- 
ment as if to give back the cheque 
You're woing to need ithefore you 
vet through, It will pay for some 
essons in painting tor you. Graham 
showed me some of your work yeste’ 
y. Pwwant you to draw a sketch for 
meas soon as your hands are hetter 

-something suitable for a poster 
advertisement. “Pwo meh camping out 
on the bank of a creek one sLeing a 
piece of Clinton's Breakfast Bac 
you know the kind of thing. 1 wanta 
Series of them, 'm going to put you 
with Marlowe, the advertising: mana 
ger, When you come back You had 


he Kee the stufi he’s working on now! 


that was given you.”” 
hand on the boy’s shoulde 
ever of 
Slate: “you deserve 
it, for you certainly «¢ made the 
most of your opportunities,” 

Ralph met Jack Parr as, turning up 
the street, he passed the upper ware- 
hou: “How are your hands, 
* he asked solicitously 
Phey’re doing fine,” the boy 
answered, ‘I'll be back at work ina 
day or two.) 

“tm sorry it happened, 
said contritely. 

Slater laughed good-naturedly. “Tim 
he responded with sincerity 
that amazed Parr, “Then proof 
that he bore the man no ill-will, Slater 


the packer 


told Kim of his good-fortune. “If 
[hadn't been over at Graham's 
bench, he concluded, “I'd, never 
h; known. abput Pearsons. faAClarye soonest 
needing hair for brushes. “Take it all 


in all, I 
dent.” 

A. few weeks later the manager, car- 
rying a roll of paperin bis hand, met 


arr, it Was a fortunate ac 


frank Graham in the door-way of the 
ing-room, the iron rails of which 
were hung to full ca h sides: 


of bacon and hams. 
‘There's a lor 
sir,’ the foreman) remarl 
litle worried frown, unconsciously: 
repeating: Mr. Clinton's words to him- 
self on the day of Shiter’s acct 
‘The manaser laughed. 
need it, he said cheerily 
won't make much change in our over- 
secs business for awhile. Afterw 
when conditions hecon mething like 
toemal -well just look here!” He 
unrolled the paper, revealing a bright- 
ly colored poster “Doesn't that 
make vou feel like packing 
and taking tothe wood 
ede SSfust. look at these tre 
that stream, and the fire and the 
in the pan! Can't yousmellit cook 
ing, Graham? Can't you positively 
taste it? Doesn't ir make you feel 
ike having the bacon, anyway, even if” 
you can’t have the otherthings? — And 
this is only the beginning?’ he went 
on enthusiastically, "Yeu ought to 


Vhen this is Slater's work?"" the 


Mr. Clintor 
voing to have it repre- 
all the by 


iste 


réplied 
duced on a smaller + 
zines Ralph ocd 
ny forthe frm when ts 
tides of making brushes trem. the 
hair inside a cow’scar, but 1 believe 
his going into Marlowe's office is co- 
ing to prove a bigger thing for us. 
And, Graham,’” he added. carnestly, 
“there isn ta man inthe place more 
pleased than Parr over SI ter sadvanc 
ment) Linas DD. Mrexer 
Pleasant Hours: 


mi 


in 


Sundown 
When my sup of life is.low, 
When thedewy pots creep, 


Ke 
lown to rleep 


at the Journey's end. 
avesown and Tn 
w 


hax learned along the way 
rose path ot stony st 
fw isinonts 1 bust (0 92} 
We Tlay me down to = 


—-—— 


Alexander 


In abook called Plutarch’s Lives 1 
have read the story of Alexander the 
Great and | would like to narrate tas 
possible. Ashe was the son 
ing Philip of Macedonia he was 
and the famous 
cher, so he grew 


00 


wished to see if it 
gave orders that it should be taken 1 
to the court yard, but when it was 
there it was found that no one was 
able to mount it as it Was so vicious: 
and bad tempered; therefore the king 
gave orders for it to be taken away, 
but Alexander begged his father to let 
him have it and after much constdera- 
tion his father consented and then 
Alexander ed to svothe the horse 
with gentle words until he was its 
master. 

When Alexander was only twenty 
years of age, he ascended the throne, 
but he found his father’s kingdom in 
rather a bad state because there were 
many fierce tribes ready 
as they disliked being under the rule of 
one man and would rather each had 
rown king to rul@ them. The 
first battle he fought was with the 
‘Atheniana and the ‘Thibans who had 
tried to throw off his rule and be their 
own masters. Alexander hered 
together his army of Macedoni: 
marched through the pass of Therm 
pylac and met the Thebans on a plain 
on the other side where 3 > battle 
was fought and the Thebans were 
overcome with much — slaughter 
Over six thousand Thebans were 
ed and most of the rest were taken as 
slaves. Alexander had learned much 
from this battle and | ved notte 
inflict so much cruelty on the people 
i his coming wars. A short ime 
after this there was an assembly of the 
Greeks near the Isthmus of Corinth, 
to choose a new Captain-General to 
lead them in their wars against the 
Persians. Alexander was chosen and 
at this ume many of the great states- 
and philosophers visited him, 
There was one however who did 
not come to see him, and he was the 
famous Diogenes, so when Alexander 
found that he did not come, he himself 
paid Diogenes a visit. 

When he started on his expedition 
to conquer Asia, he was pretty well 
supplied with troops and horses, but 
had very little money with which to 
buy food and clothing for his men, so 
he relied on his hopes to carry him 
through. King Darius had posted his 
men all along the river Granicus and 
Alexander was forced to defeat this 
army before he could enter Asia. 
When Alexander and his troops 
tempted to cross the river th 
fell upon them and there was af 
hand te hand struggle before Alex- 
ander was the victor, He sent most 
ot the treasures that he had taken t 
his mother, also some to the G 
so that they might not forget his 


ree 


yvetory. Alesander now made up his 
mind te conquer the: maritime. Pro 
vinces hen this was complete 


"jt was found that King 
“his town of Susa, and had 


an army of six hundred thousand men 
with which he meant to attack Alex- 
ander, who he thought was afraid to 
meet him again, as Alexander was very 
sick at the time and not able to carry 
the war. When however he wason 
better, he implored King Darius to 
remain on the open plains where he 
was camped and to fight there, but 
Darius refused to do so and led his 
soldiers by night into an unknown 
country where he was hemmed in by 
mountains and his large army was of 
little use to him, therefore Alexander 
defeated him and Darius narrowly 
escaped with his life. Alexander 
found much riches in the tent of Dar- 
jus which he took for himself. In his 
leisure time Alexander used to prac> 
tice shooting and other sports so as to 
keep himself fit. ‘The next battle 
was with the ‘Tyrians, but as before, 
Alexander won, It is said that Alex- 
ander always carried @ copy of the 
fiad with him and among King Dar- 
jus’s treasures he found a beautiful 
vase which he used to keep it in. 

1 would like to: write a lot more 
about Alexander, but my space is 
limited so | will have to bring this to 
an end. ‘The people will always 
remember the brave Alexander as he 
is called *‘Alexander the Great” and 
is one of the five greatest generals of 
the world. He died at Babylon at the 
age of thirty-two as a result of alife of 
high living and luxury. 

—George Dolby. 


Marathon 

“The other day while reading a book 
of extracts from famous authors, 1 
came across a very good account of the 
battle of Marathon which was taken 
from that very interesting and educative 
book’'Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World” by Sir Edward Creasy, so 
will here give a brief account of it in 
my own words. The Greeks under- 
stood the importance of the coming 
battle and knew that if they were beat- 
en by the Persians that not only Greece 
would fall, but also the rest of Europe 


would be influenced by the Persians, ~ 


and in a few words, Greece was the 
key to Europe. Darius had got ready 
his huge fighting hine consisting of 
one hundred thousaud men according 
to the historians, and they were led by 
the satraps Datis and Artapheanes. 
The Persian fleet was sailing towards 
the of Attica, so the Athenians, 
knowing that their own small army 
could not face such a horde, sent word 
to the Spartans to send their trained 
army of hardy soldiers at once. But 
the Spartan troops would not move off 
until the moon reached its fulland the 
other states of Greece held back as they 
were afraid of provoking the wrath of 
Darius against them if they helped 
Athens. ‘The Platacanswere the only 
ilies of the men of Athens because 
ne time before that, the Athenians 
had helped the Plataeans when they 
sere hard pressed by their more pow- 
erful neighbour, Thebes. The Pla- 
taean army consisted only of a thousand 
men, but their high spirits and bra- 
very. stimulated the drooping spirits 
otthe other Greeks. Miltiades was 
the head of the Greek army 
the other generals were A: 
"Themistocles who in the future wassto 
found the Athenian navy and to win 
the battle of Salamis for the Greeks. 
“The Persian army had by now landed 
and was encamped on the plain of 
Marathon where they could operate 
theircavalry easily. “Che Greeks lying 
on the mountains that surrounded the 
plain, had decided after a long dispute 
to attack the Persians right away, so. 
on the afternoon of a September day 
in $90 B.C., the order was given to 
pare action. “The Greeks had 
heavily armed soldiers and had nu 


re must 
should at- 
than 


to break through of 
the Athenian line and drove them. back 
some distance. All along the rest of 
the line the Persians could not 
stand against the well drilled and arm- 
ed Greeks, but they gallantly would 
not give in for some time until at last 
they tumed and fled, making for their 
ships and pushing them out into the 
water. Datis sailed around to Athens 


_in hope of finding the city unprotected, 


but Miltiades having forseen this plan, 
led his army across the country: by a 
rapid march to Athens so that when 
the Persians had rounded CapeSunium, 
they saw the victorious Greeks who 
had so badly defeated them, waiting 
on the shore ready if necessary to. re- 
ceive them again. ‘The contingent of 
Spartan spearmen arrived and asked to 
be allowed to view the battlefield and 
then went home. The first Persian 
attempt to conquer Greece had ended 
in total disgrace and disaster to the 
Persians, six thousand four hundred 
being slain while only a hundred and 
ninety-two Athenians were killed. A 
high mound was erected over the brave 
Greeks who had fallen in the battle 
and ten columns were built on the 
mound, inscribed on which were the 
names of the Athenians of cach tribe 
who had fought and died for the free- 
dom of their country, but these col- 
umns have long since decayed and 
only the mound which covers the dust 
of the noble heroes, can be now secna, 
—Victor Shanks. 
Atom and Electron 

According to science a single drop of 
oilone hundred thousandth of an inch 
in diameter contains 20,000,000, 000 
electrons merrily gyrating about with- 
out so much as ‘rubbing elbows.’ 
This raises the question how this is 
known when no photographic or other 
recording device can measure this 
quantity. To understand this one 
must be very familiar with the subject. 
It would take volumes and volumes to 
explain such techinical details so that 
the average person would understand. 
It is sufficient to say that “‘facts are 
facts’? and the general public must ac- 
ceptthem as such unless they can prove 
otherwise. 

Science has conducted very compli- 
cated and almost unexplainable experi- 
ments over long periods of time to 
prove these things. When it is desired 
to ascertain the quality of a diamond, it 
isn't necessary to bring a whole mine 
into the laboratory. So with the elect- 
ron, its behavior in mass is known and 
experimented with. It could be more 
accurately described, weighed and 
measured if someone could define 
electricity. No one has, and man is 
chiefly interested inv something 
will do rather than in definition. 

One can’t govery far intothe subject 
without getung into “‘deep water,”’ 
that is to say delving into technical 
which only experts understand. Now 
an clectron is an __ exceedingly 
small particle of electricity. 

Numbers of clectrons 


- 


surround 
the atom. ‘The number and symmet- 
arrangement of these electrons 


rmines the properties of 
substances. “Ihe atom, therefore, ac- 
cording to present theories, is not the 
basis of matter, but is a nucleus about 
which electrons revolve in symmetrical 
formation. 

All matter is ultimately clectrical at 


revolving about 
Te is interesting to note that she dis. 
tance between the atom and itsclec 
trons is as great proportionally as the | 
distance between oursun and its player 
The central body of an atom con. 
of a negative charge of electr 
the electrons revovling about it are cha 
ges of positive electricity. “The va 
ous elements are due to the 
between the number of positi 4 
within the atom itself. —Type senting 
Machine Engineer’ sJournal, 7 


The King and The Bee ~ 


There was once a great and wise 
king who ruled in a land far away, 
No one could ask him a question that | 
he was not able toanswer. He could 
tell all about animals and plants. 

Now a certain queen heard of him, 
and thought she would try to puzzle 
him; so she picked a bunch of clover, 
and had a bunch made of wax justlike 


it. 

When this had been done the queen 
herself could not tell the real clover 
from the wax clover. ~ Nor could any 
one else. 

Then she took them to the king, so 
that he might tell which was wax and 
which was real. 

The king soon found out a way. 
He placed the flowers near the bee- 
hive in hisgrounds. “To which bunch 
did the bees fly? 


Don't “‘ Rub it in” 

Not long ago the football team of 
Washington and Jefferson College in 
Pennsylvania, defeated the team of 
Lafayette College. On their return 
home they refused to celebrate their 
victory with a demonstration, over their 
defeated rivals, recognizing the fine © 
way in which the Lafayette boys had 
played the game. “‘Don’tlet us rub 
it in,’ they said. This is the spirit 
that should exist all through the game 
of life. Some must go ahead of 
others, but why “‘rub it in?’’ [ride 
and boastfulness take away from the 
real glory of suc while a frank 
and cordial recognition of the worth of 
others adds even our rivals to the circle 
of our admiring and loving friends 


Friendship 

You will like the following detnr 7 
tion of friendship: ‘ 

“Friendship is to be valued for] 
what there is in it, ‘hot for what can 
be gotten out of it. When two pe ‘opie 
appreciate each other because cach 
has found the other convenient © 
have around, they are not friends; 
they are simply acquaintances tha 
business | understanding. “To seek | 
friendship for its utility is as furile as 
to seek the end of the rainbow {vr # 
bag of gold. A true friend is always 
useful in the highest sense. 
ry man should keep a fair-sized 
in which to bury the faults 
friends. A 
“Prue friends visit us in prosper! 
when invited, but in adversity the! 
come without inystation. 

“Ie is best not to try to get the best 


‘of your friends.’ —The Misstonatt- 


Beautiful faces are they that wear 
‘The light of a pleasant spirit there, 
It matters little be it dark or fair. 
Beautiful hands are they that do 
Work that is noble, good and truc; 
Busy for others the long day throu! 
Beautiful feet are they that go 
Swiftly to lighten another's woe, 
Down darkest ways if God wills 59: 


man who i 
ed to the dri 
town one summer 
ron-load of co 


f 
rink habit. -He came to 
morning with a 
, sold'it, and start- 
to make a few 
saloon on 


wa 


ed fora dry-goods store 


purchases. “There was a 
the Ways oe 
Billisoh stepped inside to 
Two or there other 


Farme! 
take a drink. 
drinks followed, and then he lost all 


recollection, 

Late in the day he woke to find him- 
selt lying under a tree, He was about 
half-way home. — His patient’ horses 
vere nibbling the grass by the roads 
side. He gathered himself up, feltin 
his pockets, found his money all gone 
put seven cents, and then he wentand 
Jookedin hiswagon to see what he 


a jug about three-fourths 
nd nothing else 


juz by the handle and raising it 
his he : do! 
man, 
with all his might on the iron tire 
one of the hind wheels, to utter 
struchon of the jugand t 
corm-juice,— We Il organiz 
abstinence society right now * 

This happened years ago. Farmer 
Billison is still a member of that total 
abstinence society, in good standing 


of 
de- 


loss of the 


y atotil 


The Second Mviile 


‘Itseems to me,”” protested Kisie, 
“that | have done all that can be ex- 
pected of T have tried in every 
way E know to reach Charlie Vreeland, 
bur Lean'tdo it. Every Sunday I tee! 
as it L were standing over a volcano 
that might explode at any moment 
Tcan’tdo my best for the other boys 
either, when he is in the class.” 

‘ ve done all that could he ex 
pe greed the superintendent. 
“You have gone the full mile ith 
him. Perhaps the second mile will be 
ewsicr traveling 

“What do you mear Kisie 

“By an old law or custom in the 
Kost a stranger through an unknown 
country would oblige any one he my 
who knew the road, to go with lin 
moon his journey to show him) tic 
\ “Phatas what Jesus had in His 
nood when He said to His disciples 
\\ sever shall compel thee to go 
ne go with him twain.” 

| know that Charlie has heen «tra 
too ou, bathe has net bad the opper 
tur the others boys have had. 1 de 
nee want to take him out of the class, 
es though he disturbs its order \ 
teacher, it 
into the cle a 
" something of him. “That's the 
fomile. “Phat you had 
Noo try the second mile” 

Hiltry,? answered Elsie, but shy 
st vclt hopeless about Charlie Vree- 


a4 oristiany and a 
ike him. 


i hour later she sat on the front 
peo halone, “The rest of the family 
I Jone tothe country, and stic 
ie forward to a quiet evening 
wh apleasant book. “Then, weross thc 
sticor, she saw her discouraging pupil 


twas 


Hi vay ragged and dirty, and suddenly 
1" realized that there Was some- 
theo pathericabourbim, What yyould 
hes own small brother be it be tad 
su home as Charlie was ¢ 


fie,” She called, “won't you 

ne here a minute” 

fe obeyed, but there wes a sullen. 

at look on his fice 

1 Want some company,” she said 

family are alle away, 

ome, Will your mother 

Vou stay for supper with ac 

tote to have strawberry shonciks 
No, she won't care’ he 


cred, 


with a brightening face. 
fi” 
i ‘You can wash your face and hands 
here. Come in and I'll give you some 
books to look at while 1 make the 
shortcake.’ 

She went out into the kitchen with 
quite new plans for the evening. She 
setthe table carefully and took the 


“But Lain’t 


greatest with the shortcake. 
After supper she ang for ” 
him. When he finally wentaway, she 


put herarm about his shoulder. 
makes you give me so much trouble in 
Sunday School?” she asked. 
you try to sit quiet next Sunda: 
“You bet 1 will,’ he answered. 
‘T didn’t know you really cared about 
me, 


What 


Britains Great Engineering 


Feat 
There is a boom in engineering, 
particularly in the construction of 
dams, in many parts of the world 
at the present time 


One is being © Nile, 
which will be the largest in the world 
when completedlarger even than the 
nous Assuan Dam in Egypt othe: 
heme constructed in India, while 
nother wondertir 
will be dhe ty 


cted on the 


piece of engineer 


ity Works in course 

tion on the Colorado River, the 

abject of which as to. harness that 
mighty force 

There are aires nthe Nile, 

numerous hay to the 


skilland enterprise 
hut this latest usidertuki 
es all previous 
which 1s being ‘erect 
Nile. was 
bur the 
Soudan Gi 


works 


nmet 


work wa 


ders, and & 
Person and Company, 
the contract, the sum) involve 


nventy million dollars 


ber tracted 


poses, and ifthe com 
fail tof 


July, 1 Ww 
penalty of S500,000 
Twenty thous ne « 
mployed Stud ) 
he M } 
1 che 
car © Nile he i ig 
mmer i u 
xtreme he 
Vhe top Ain WwW tus 
clire the 5 R i 
dant itself will be ni C 
miles Ww 
here will be 18 


army of DB 


for it is ‘ 
the desert ss result work 
be be ful cropt cour 
much of will, it find 
A) mil 

Eve sty at 


tion project which bas 
India, also by British 


s the Construction 


Padus § the cos byt 

tty ‘ 5 ‘ 
SIxty-sin. SluUICe 

vai Canilss an 


tutte 
River 
St Panis © 


its 100, 064 


CANADIAN 


“representing a value of $100,000, 00 


pre degree. Even the superintendent, Miss 

The river Hows at the phenomenal Lee, a chilly person, clad in immacu- 
speed of thirty miles an hour, as fast late, frigid white, sailing by on her 
as many trains! In 1906 it overflowed errands of censure, rarely blamed her. 
its banks, cut a deep channeithirty-ive — “"But the other nurses,” thought 
miles long through the desert, and Laura Flagg. ‘“‘I must keep order. 1 
formed what is known as the Salton know they don’tlike me. [know they 
Sea, a huge lake 50,000 acres in area. resent my authority. If I'm not care- 

Early in June’ 1922, i wiped out ful, perhaps I shall grow into a fussy 
almost half the Palo Verde Valley, | old fidget like Miss Lee. Now there's 
hopelessly submerging twe- towns, | Molly Creighton."” She shook her 
ruinny thousands of Seas worth ; head, — half-smiling, _half-frowning. 
crops, and rendering ‘Will she ever grow up—and think? 
is of peopic homeless. {Yet how the patients love her! [ can 
see them just beam whenever she's 
on the ward. And | like herso much, 
and she can’t bear me. I've had to 


ing Waste 


A wonderful modern ‘example of | correct her suctha lot. Now ten to 
ettiny Value out of what would other- | on he's eared tie note-pad.”” 
Wise be merely a burden and a nuis- She rummaged in the drawer and 
anc seen in the-way the city of Bir- | pulled out a scribbled block of paper. 


mingh 
with ¢ 


ingland, is now dealing 
waste” which it gathers 
from she buildings along its miles and 
miles ot city streets. For this purpose 
it has developed a new plant at a cost 
of a halt million dollars. 

Phe process of the destruction of 


“What sort of notes has the child 
been writing now she thought. 
“How can [ever enter such a tangle 
in the book?"” 

She bent her head to the book — and 
read—before she realized it—the frag- 
mentofaletter. Molly had been care- 


ste material-is: absolutely mee [ ess, as usual, 
cal “Vins are” drawn out” by “And mother, I’m really growing to 
sacts, packed into cages, which | love my work, and it’s just because of 
liold cight hundred, then they are | Miss Ft: She's senior nurse, and 
thorevally cleaned and afterwards } what we girls will do when she gradu- 
compr { into a solid mass about | ates. f don’t know, She's never im- 
twensy-tour inc in diameter, and] patient, she’s never partial, and she 
le firms. ‘The waste pas | never shirks. We younger nurses 


inown by suction into a very 
and by the operation 
every particle of dust is 


don’t jolly ber a lot ase do the others 
because she's so dignified, but it’s the 
real thing, not dignity on ice, like Miss 


of 


vit, leasing the paper per-] Lee's. Lf Lcould only hope to be 
Then itis packed, and | ike her" 
ire also extracted Laura Flagg’s eyes were wet as she 


pped back the precious bit of paper. 
Vhe whole corridor seemed. brighter, 


r method they are throu 


Gand dred, and then sold. | more radiant. She glanced up and 
the rubbish is then burnt} down the sleeping ward. 
s. Bureven the | “+I, ie weren't for my patients 1 be- 
which remain are of some Lieve Fd sing,” she whispered. 
value. They are sifted inte 


tsizes, and are sold by the ton, 
oad-making — and building 
nest Audubon’s Perseverance 
hrmingham disposes of two hun- 
hions of rubbish a day, ata. preht 
oravon of SL8O,000 a your 
ising thongs of all sorts turn up in 
Once old hums 
Another time one 

cn at the, dust’ destruc 


Audubon, the great naturalist, whose 
bouks of drawings and paintings of 
‘American birds are sought: for all over 
the world, persevered in this, his life 
work, under the 4 difficulties. 
He was born in Louisiana about 1780 
and died in IS51. As a boy he liked 
to make pictures of birds, but though 
he stud ed and practised drawing them, 
he was aot pleased with the results, 
They did not have the look of life he 


cutest 


he carelessne: 
thrown into the 
Phisinendens 
and, at the 


At sensation 


stow ne Counen, CHizens wer 
oye wanted to give th 
veany remnants of beat S i 

ee Ke the Counc When he grew up he wentto France 
cafes dispused |nd’st died with the great painter Da- 
curate ats peanle [¥ikeuntii he had the skill he wished. 

med Atier this, his great desire was to wri 
cc ral ot our bad | ebook about American birds and to il 


ntings of those birds. 


ried ti car i 

cdthine ioc clled thousands of miles 

fr | atid lived iy woods the greater part 

rather, Trp ane ; ; 

eRe tt i we know the | #f the ume, He stu their 
aa ae ke the [esis. their habits. He endure 
alt + our hardships, but never gave up hi 

i tothe valuable “Through uncortunate business specu- 


That is what Jesus | lations he became poor and had to 
ve who become His true { paint portraits n order, to live. © After 
| years of work he finally completed, 1 

= add moments, the paintings of a thou 

ht Desk sand birds; bur rats gor into: the box? 
faintly ar Where the pamtings were kept and de- 
de and Sbv_atroved them, 1 his was a ureatblow: 
settled her- ay seats of labor lost. Burhe 
discocraved she determined 


ned 


so ni 


Weahe her reports” Phe tem=2 VS ; 
lad alf been taken, the pa; 1080 his work over and tg do it’ even 
‘ uictly, lt was etter: He finally saved upenough to 
wa oy mali allow him ty go back to his beloved 


PEt paced When quite an old man he 
moment sent the grelter part of twelve years 
pall accessible parts of the United 


Statesand Canada in search for new 


ty 


als just fora 


now, only 


her and the materials 
Jooked  for= His books are praised by people of 
ve when she all kinds. A complete copy of the 
or hierself. book, “Birds of America,” is now 
ce she realized worth two thousand dollars. —The 
alert, Ssaipathetic, careiul to Portal. 
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Some Advice to Pupil 


In regard to natural ability, as well 
asto amiability of disposition and good 
behavior generally, the deaf are fully 
equal to hearing children—we who 
know them best think they are a_ little 
superior. Most of them, however, 
come here with unformed character 
and with little idea of duty or of the 
difference between right and wrong; 
and the most important part of our 
work has been to train their moral and 
spiritual natures and to teach them to 
know and observe those moral dis- 
tinctions, social amenities and rules of 
courtesy so necessary to all w ho would 
win favorandesteem. Weare, there- 
fore, desirous that when our pupils are 
at home during vacation they should 
so conduct themselves ay to reflect 
credit. on the School as well as on 
themselves; and we are confident that, 
as regards a large majority of them, 
We will have no reason to be ashamed, 
for we find that, in these respects, 
they compare very favorably with 
other children. 


“The first bit of advice we would give 
—firstvin position and first in import- 
ance—is thatythey should never forget 
nor neglect the duty of obedience to 
parents. Every letter and card writ- 
ten home by the pupils during the sey- 
stow has been full of expressions of love 
towards their parents; but while this ts 
right and commendable, it ts well to 
remember that true love is better shown 
by acts than by words only. “There 
ts no rank, no position, no condition 
in life that will excuse a boy or girl 
from this duty of submission 
to parental authority; 
neverbeen « time when it was more 
necessary that this duty should be em- 
phasized in the strongest terns But 
simple obedience to parents docs not 
discharge the full obligation. “To this 
should be added every thoughttul atren- 
tion and the ust every. opportunity 
to be kindand helpfulto them. Many 
‘of these parents have toiled hard and 
made many sacrifices in order that 
their children might be made happy 
and comtortable; and the object of all 
this care and affe should try in 
every possible way to repay this kind- 
ness by trying te lighten their parents’ 


burdens during the vacation, and &. 
showing in every possible way thet 
titude forthe sacrifices made in their 
behalf. 

Vo this duty of obedience to and 
thoughtful: consideration tor parents, 
we would add the importance Kind 
thoughts and acts towa all with 
whom they come into contact. hind 


words cost nothing, they never blister 
the tongue or lips, yet dey can accom— 
plish ao great deal “Vhey are twice 
bless Lim that gives and 
him that rcesves. “They soften our 
natures aid beautily our characters, 
and they help wondertuily to lighten 
others’ burdens and to smooth the 
rough pathway of life. We touch our 
tellow 1 on every They 
a rvood of for evil by 
What We are, by what we say and do, 


sde. 


and there has’ 


man liveth to himself, no matter how 
humble or obscure he may be. Hu- 
manity has been uplifted and the sweet- 
est graces of character and life have 
been developed and energized by the 
silent but potent influence of individ- 
uals unknown to fame; for “‘the saving 


Again we would impress on the 
pupils the importance of self-control. 
‘A good many of them, as is the case 
with hearing people, are blessed, or 
cursed, by tempers and dispositions and 
passions that are easy to excite and hard 
to repress; and to secure the -mastery 
here will necessitate the exercise of 
every power of the will. 
est battlefield in the world is the hu- 
man heart: the greatest general is he 
who can win a victory over himself ;the 
most re sovereign is he who can at 
all times under all circumstances govern 
his own spirit. No man is competent 
fo command until he has first learned 
toobey. This duty of self-mastery, 
however, has a broader application than 
simply to the control of the temper. 
We need, also, to control our lips and 
fingers from hurtful gossip and wi 
slander, to guard our hearts from evil 
thoughts, to repress our passions and 
appetites and desires from undue gratifi 
cation. 
ruleth his own h an he who taketh 
acity;”’ and that man is onthe road to 
honor and success who has gained the 
complete mastery of himself. 


And finally, in general application, 
we would urge cach boy and girl to 
learn and to adopt Longellow’s motto, 
“Live up to the best that is in you.” 
How few of us there are who do not 
fail all long the line in this regard! 
How many wilful violations we are 
guilty of, of those virtues and graces 
of mind and heart, which we accept as 
precepts but come so far short of in 
practic y and beauti- 
ful world this would be if every boy 
nd yirl, and man and woman, 
would strive to ve up to the best 
that is in you,”’ to realize his or her 
highest and best ideals, and to heed 
and obey those principles of truth, hon- 
orand righteousness which are implant- 
ed insome degree in every human soul. 


Live truly, and thy i 
Shall be « noble creed. 


To Parents of Deaf Children 


We had it in mind to give the par- 


ents of pupils some suggestions as to” 


ways in which they can help along the 


education of their children during va- | 
Just as we were sharpening ° 


cation. 
our pencil, and likewise our wits, the 
Jast issue of The Utah Eagle came to 
ha nd in it we found the following 
Wise, concise but comprghensive coun- 
sel to parents “from Superintendent 
Driggs, which is so much better than 
anything we can write that we take 
the liberty of reproducing it, just add- 
i These are our sentiments, 


“Your boys and girls are coming 


home for a three months’ vacation. 
They are fullof enthusiasm. They are 
anxious to work and carn and save. 


They are full of the F 
wish to use the English 
their conversation. Please put them 
to work. Find something useful and 
profitable forthem to do. Keep them 
busy at household tasks. Both the 
boys and the girls can make - beds, 
wash and wipe dishes, sweep floors, 
dust, and do all sorts of odd jobs as 
well as anybody 


lish spirit and 
yeuage in all 


“Use English in all conversation 
woth them. Speak to them. Write 
tothem. Learn the manual alphabet 


i spell to them on your fingers. 
and your neighbors 


even by what we think or feel. No- 


of the worldis in its nameless saints.’” | 


The great-— 


“Greater is the man who , 


better understood by. 

community. You, too, will get near- 
er to them and have a greater influ- 
ence upon their lives. 

“One of the greatest joys in the 
lives of deaf young “people is to find 
someone who can communicate with 
them. Their lives are lonely 
companionship and friendship. 
“Begin at once, the very day they 
arrive. Keep it going all summer.” 


Living Language 
The Appeal of the Deaf Child in a 


recent number of the Volta Review | 


goes to the heart of a very important 
matter. In the introduction we find 
the unusually clear statement of the 


stuation as seen by one who knows 


whereof she speaks: — 

The deaf child's need of speech is 
great. His need of love and under- 
standing and religious and moral train- 
ing is even greater than that of a 
hearing child. It is vitally important 
to teach him a trade sothat he may 
face the world with confidence in his 
ability to become independent. But 
{first, last and all the time,so that he 
may acquire this and other knowledge, 
ndso that he may be placed on some- 


lthing like a footing of equality with 
jhis fellowmen, he needs to learn 
| Langauge. 


| This is the last week of school and 
| everyone is very busy with the prepara- 
{tions for the home going, and with 
| the final “examinations. ‘The pupils, 
¢ been working hard, are of 
course more or less excited at the 
ness of the end, and are counting 
hours till they will be at home 

On the whole we sure 
good year's work has been done 
by both staff and pupils, and trust that 
results will be found satisfactory. 
for the conduct and deportment of 
the boys and girls we have nothing 
but commendation. Almost all of 
them have conducted themselves in an 
exemplary manner, and the fact that 
‘it has not been necessary to inflict cor- 
poral punishment on any one of our 
290 pupils is something to be proud 
of. We hope all of them 
members* of the staff, will have a 
pleasant holiday and return next fall 
well and hearty, and fit for an even 
better year’s work. 


This is the last issue of The Can- 
adian for this session. We extend 
our compliments to all our readers, 
and hope to greet them all again 
! October Ist 


Words of Appreciation 
We all like toknow, and to hear, 
that our work is appreciated by those 
most interested, and that is our reason. 
tor finding a place in our columns for 
the following extract from a letter to 
Dr. Coughlin from the father of a 
pupil who graduated last year: 
“1 sometimes think that we scarcely 


fully appreciate what js being done 
forthe deaf children in your institution. 
Jean assure you that Mrs. 


nd Tare very gratelul for what has 
n done for Jick in the way of 
ation and particularly so in moral 
r We fully realise the task of 
ing these children is no light one 
and there is a great deal of credit due 
those who are doing this work. Tam 
ra k is getting along 
nicely and we believe that his hearing 
isimproving. — He iseajoying splendid 


nd all the | 


on 


appears to have 


should not make’a success of it. 
Why is it? 


In all walks of life we sce that some _ 
Some 7 


people are chosen, others left. 
are promoted and others remain, 
Some are sought out for friends, others 


are shunned. Some have moncy and _ 


and pleasures, others lack 


both. 


Some have a good work:to do all the — 


time, while others can not find work, 
Some can get credit ata store if neces- 
sary, others fail. Why is: this? 
one class favoured while the other is 
denied or is one worthy while the other 
is unworthy? Can one class.be trust. 
ed for good service and honest dealing, 
while doubt hangs around the other 
All of these questions have doubtless 
been in the minds of those who have 
been left behind. Those who are 
moving forward, apparently preferred, 
think nothing about it. It behooves 
all of us when disappointments and dis- 
couragement come to examine oursel- 
ves. Vhe worldis wanting us all tobe 
worthy and useful. It does not desire 
that one should tall away. Then it 
must be our own fault or our own 
misfortune if we do not qualify. ‘Our 
fault if we can, and will not; and our 
misfortune if we would and can not. 


“To tii self be true; 
Awa itm w aux the night the day 
Thou canst not then be false to any mau,” 


We serve ourselves best when we 
serve others.. But how can we serve 
others with a disagreeable mind, a 
wicked heartor a lazy body.—The 
Ohio Chronicle. 


Who Should go to College 
Some time ago a college president 
| wrote an article entitled, “Boys ‘Vhat 
‘Ought Not to Go to College.” 
‘Vhe nub of his article was that there 
are boys that cannot profitably take the 
‘extra mental polish that the college 
| gives—boys that would better pur in 
| their four years at something else than 
| trying to shine on the campus. But 
the real test of fitness tor college 1s 
| character rather than mental alylity 
| As the great educator, Horace Mann, 
id, “Education makes a bad man 
worse.” And unless the student has 


4 strong spiritual foundation whe: he 


| enters college the chances are that his 


couse in a higher institution of le.irn- 
ing will not make him: any better 
morally. As well waste mones on 
armaments and explosives as ins 10- 
larships for the morally unht, ot the 
endowment of colleges that expode 
the faith of the youth, —Alabsma 
Messenger. 


Live Not For Yourselt Alone 

Atthe end of life we shall not be 
asked how much pleasure we had in 
it, but how much of service we 246€ 
init; not how full itwas of success 
but how tull t was of sacrifice, 0t 
how happy we were, but how heipiul 
we were, not how ambition was 4 
d, but how love was served. 
judged by love, and love is know! by 
her fruit. Selected. 


T expect to pass through this world 
but once. Any good work, therciure 
any kindness, or any sery.ce 
render to. any soul of man or 
let me do it 1 Let me not nes 
glect or defer it for | shall not pass this 
. Selected. 


——— 
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animal 


itsell, 
f idle- 
an 


Poverty is not dishonorable in 
but only when it is the effect 9! 
ness, intemperance, prodigality 
folly. 


fo reason why he | 


FFICERS, 


“of the. Pest. | Jet us do so and he said that perhaps w: 
could swim that evening, but afer a 
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Sc nool, Morro: “The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.”’ 


Monpay, June 15, 1925 


Home News 


—On the afternoon of May 30, the 
nior and intermediate pupils had a 


automobiles passed us and we 


State and Quebec. 
at the railway crossing, I saw some of 
the pupils looking through a hole in- 
side a fence-post and I went to sec 


there were some eggs in a nest inside 
the pole. 


flying around while I looked at the 
nest. When we came to the woods, 
we found a pipe ona hill and there 
was water flowing out of it and we 
had some nice, cool drinks. We 
continued on our way and soon arrived 
at the picnic ground, A team of 
girly and boys played a softball game 
with some members of the staff. 1 
did notknow which team won 
Was nota real game but it was com’ 
and we all enjoyed the fun. Some of 
the picnickers roamed through the 
woods and searched for flowers, birds, 
etc. As two or three of the boys and 
1 were walking around, I saw som 
thing moving in a bush and 1 made 
noise and saw a litte rabbit with its 
white tail, loping speedily across an 
open field and soon it went into the 
woods and disappeared. “hen we 
went on and we gathered many flowers. 
Pretty soon I saw a groundhog putting 
ity head above the grass. We went 
to where it was and saw that it had 
disappeared ina hole, “There were 
two holes, We did not stay longer 


as we thought that our lunch was to be 
te, 


ly very soon. ‘Then we turned 
ck and walked along a cree We 
tried to find some fish but there were 
none but we saw some frogs leaping 
from the banks into the water. We 
ow akingfisher flying swiftly ahove 
the creek. 1 found a broken tlicker s 
wing and picked itup and kept it as it 

as pretty. On arriving at the picnic 
unds, we found that the picnickers 
were standing in two rows waiting to 
vet their lunch. Dr. Coughlin had 
just arr After lunch many of us 
piuved ball or rested, because some 
‘vere tired of roaming through the 
woods. After a while we each were 
vena cone of ice cream which we 
joyed eating. At six o'ciock we 
started for home. Qn. our way we 
saw several kinds of pretty birds. 
Once we saw many crows, probably 
a hundred, sitting on a fence quietly 
and it looked as if the fence way black. 
We arrived home just as the sun” was 
setting. * 

We greatly enjoyed the outing and 
therman for giving 
asant weather and Dr. Coughin 
and the staff for their kind snyitation. 
—G. M. Brigham. 

Last Saturday afternoon the girls in- 
tended to go tothe city but Dr. Cough- 
lin did not allow us to do so as it was 
so very hot. He said that we would 
uo there some other day. We wished 
ti go fora swim in the Bay of Quinte 
su we asked Dr, Coughlin if he would 


nicat the Jones Woods. Weleft | was rathe 
hereat two: o'clock and walked along | swim but some 
the Trent Road, On our way many | swim but Lam not very good at it. 


Ww a} After that we had a rest for a while 
few of them were from New York ! and then we again swam. 


Before we arrived | 
| 


A E yall hungry. 
what it was and was surprised that’ \ 


‘This was a purple martin’s | 
nest and some of the martins were | 


he would take a load of usto Weller's © 


Bay where there isa fine beach. When 
Miss Deannard told us about that we 


were greatly delighted so we got ready 
as quickly as we could and then we 


helped Miss Deannard to make some 


things for a picnic supper. Then some 


girls rode in the school bus, Misses 
Ford and Deannard and Jean Garvin 
and | rode in Dr. Coughlin’s car. We 
went along the Trent Road and bet- 
ween here and Trenton we had to make 
a long detour, as the road is being 
paved. When we reached Weller’s 
Jay, We put up a dressing shelter, 
undressed quickly, put on our bath- 
ing suits and waded out till the water 
deep. Some of the girls could 
uld not. I tried to 


Then we 
had some lunch, which consisted of 
sandwiches, eggs, cooki and 
milk. 1) ted good, as We Were 
After that we started for 
We came back on the Prince 

Edward shore a very 
nd We enjc ching the 
ry. When we reached here, we 

whlin for his kindness 

dtime we had. We would 

like to go there again. Irene Foster 


A despatch from Pembroke, Ont., 
contains one more warning for the 
Deaf to look out for the trains 

“John Leach, 62 years of age and 
deaf and dumb, died yesterday after- 
noon after being run overby aC. P. R. 
yard train beside the Pembrok: Lumber 
Compuany’s office. Leach was return= 
ing to work after lunch and was cross- 
ing the track where he had been load- 
ing lumber. An inquest will be held 
Monday. Mr. Leach had worked for 
Pembroke Lumber Company for the 
past 45 years, and was a most trust- 
worthy employee.” 


Lending a Hand 

“You've brought your work, that's 
right!”* cried the jolly Miss Gordon, 
as she led her guest into the parlor. 
We'll have the coziest kind of an after- 
noon. Oh, those beautiful dinner 
kins! she ranon,while Mrs, Wilburn 
was opening her sew ag. © You're 
hemming them, aren’ tyou? Pm gl 
you brought enough so that we 
help.” 

“Bur [didn’t bring them for that, 
dear,’ protested Mrs. Milburn w ith a 
visible shrinking that Miss Gordon 
must have noticed if their friendshiy 
had been of longer standing. — Every 
one who knows Mrs. Milburn well 
Knows that fine table linen ts her pa 
sion, and that every stitch she sets init 
is done with scrupulous workmanship: 
“Twas afraid | would be late if 1 wait- 
ed to cut them apart; sol tucked them 
all in. my bag and ran along 

“So much the better!” Helen Ger 
don persisted. forcibly drawing the 
napkins out ot Mrs Milburn’s hands 
“1H cur and crease the edges; mother 
and Margaret shall hem rances shall 
yud.and we'll make things tly 
Bur really, Vd rather you wouldn’f, 
realy!" entreated Mrs. Milburn. 
“WGI you not get your owl We ck 
inst 


Indeed we won't, TF can't ab 
working on my own things when there 
is ach help somebedy else 

“Then away went Helen's :ciser 
slas Irs burn’s napkins apait, 
in reckless disregard of the dividis 
line that she always follows so cautous= 
iy. In five minutes «hem three times 
the width sanctioned by Mer Milburn’ 
fine sense had been folded and passed 
werto Mrs. Gorden, who was wat 
ing, needle in hand. 


“Ysce you' re making a French hem,” Nacation Will Com: 
she observed casually, with a glance Ws sights, nice that nine times nine 
at the half-finished napkin on, which tut MAT Seton plese taal < llno 
Mrs. Milburn was working. “‘[ can’t For bathing. int 
A cahumired t 
get on so fast with that over and over (Am any spot in this whole <chool. 
stitch. | suppose you don’t mind, [tv very interesting to know 


5 is Eight furle aK 
though, as long as the effect is the q.4fakht farlonws make n mille. 


Che P 1 serfethowe fa Heme ae 
5 Gentle Mrs. Milburn murmured an is ore Tonics paw and Fee 

‘Of course not!” for which she pray- 
ed to be forgiven. 

“Perhaps you like the hems broade 
than Helen is folding them?” asked 
Mrs. Gordon, pleasantly, a little later. 

‘Oh no! In fact,”” with abrave ef- 
fort at frankness, “I usually make 


Those noble streams, the Rhone, the Nile, 
The Rhine, the Amazon 
They ‘re great, of course, but all the while 


ke bering one 


4 Will see 
yen school at la 


then a little narrow es And nue a 
‘Oh, then, we're all right,” was “Navey Lynd Turner: 
ths easy reply. The reading aloud we 
egan. ‘ 
The afternoon sped away. _ In spite No Surrender ‘ 


of the fact that Mrs. Milburn went 
early, seven napkins had been hem- 
med before she started, and the Gor- 
dons stood in a happy semicircle to re- the way. Vi havetogiveup.””  Re- 
her gratitude as she said good- grets evident in the young man’s 
ht. face as he spoke. 

Seven: that meant fourteen edges “Well,” replied the minister, “I 
to ripout, and long ds the stitches never expected to hear that from you. 
were, it took Mrs. Milburn most of It can’t be thar [have been mistaken 
of the evening to do When she in the opinion I have formed of you. 
had cut the last thread and was begin- 1 remember the pluck your father 
ning to coax the stiff linen into narrow- showed at your age;how he fought 
er hems, she chanced to look up atthe his way grimly through difficulties that 
calender hanging by her desk. She 1 will never have to meet. | ha 
had read its daily quotation hurriedly taken pride in believing that you, too. 
that morning, without ng it would refuse to be beaten after you 
thought. Now ittook on a new mean- bh J entered the fight. oA, 
ing. | ‘Phe boy answered, sullenly, “Ifyou 

Lend a hand’ suggests pulling a / ae beaten, it's only common sense to 
drownin out of the water, ft admit it.” 
does not mean—as sume people seem to Doctor Brown got up from hiy desk 
think--se zing a man who ishavingan to spe k more forcibl, “Jack G 
enjoyable swim, hauling him out’ on ham, never say you are beaten. ou 
the k despite his protestations, and can never be beaten until you give up 
then standing off to accept: his heart- andsayso!  Atthe Battle of Water- 
felt thanks.” loo, the English were beaten by every 
a test of warfare long before the end of 
General Information the battle. But they kept on fighting 

We wet our knowledge intwo ways: until they gained what they fought tor, 
some things we set sbout to learn; some and so can you! “The only deteat 
things we absorb, A little child possible for men isto stop fighting!” 
cumulates a vast amount of knowledge “Do you mean to say that a man 
ciety by absorstion, When he goes with enough spiitcan never be dow 
to school he is expected to learn some edi Jack's tone showed that he 
specified things; knowledge n school nthe had reduced his rectors 
1d college iy confined to certain chan- ment to absurdity 
nels. When we go out into life we S{omean exactly that, ‘replied the 
‘Hegre to seize upon knowledge bearing tinister, quickly. °" 1 
specially on our own vocations dso a man who wantedte bean orator, but 
we pile it up and seek to have it ac- chery one laughed at him) when he 
cessible through boc indexes, label- tried to spe: t was his im- 
led envelopes, card appliances, ete. pediment. You have heard where 

But every now and then wediscover Demosthenes’ determinstion carried 
that our biggest thoughts, our aptest lim. You have ch that monstrously 
illustrations, our brainiest plans, or our s\ren man, Sandow? Asa child he 
Nors, spring out Was Weaker than most children. 1 
ed up by the w (ithe other day of a blind man who 
med to have a rthe most intr.cate autome 
nity, but which at first ap- bile nore skillfully than most mech 
«ced without ¥ One ha id nics wath good nt. What do you 
© Shakespeare that the wonder about think of Helen Keller, born deaf and 
hin was that he dared to remain un- damib and blind, cut off from almost 
educated, thathe had the largest. col- every means of communication Ww ith 
lection of useless information ever in- the world, and yet to-day seeing 3 nd 
closed in a single head, and that he hearing and creating more than most 
had the address to make it all useful. of us with all cur senses? Do nor 

man’s general information, isthe talk tome about obstacles! All ot 
true key to his personality,” says this them together are lide ¢ 
same writer, What we absorb, pick in comp.rtson W ith what that girl hh. 
dip here and there, shows more what to meet. The thing for youto decide, 
we are, What we think about, long for, Jack, isawhether you are going tobe a 
we ares han the specially acquired in- manor whether vou are going 10 
formation, much alike for all of the quit and admit that you are beaten.” \ 
schools. We come back to the fact man énters every fight to stay nti 
that we unlike in personality, in he w 's or div: No real man can do 
our likes and dislikes, our tendencies, anything else. 
4 yperaments. Some things The boy's mouth set more firmly 
fascinate us; we pluck then like flow- His fists were clench d, buta cheerful 
nholes; smile began to hight his fic “Tam 
to trample those insignificant 
under my heel!” he said 


pre Was once 


most sucessful endes 
of things we have pic 
whch we se 


ers and put them i our bu 
te others we are entirely oblivious. 
Perdunality appears net only mn the ac- obstac! 
cutulation ofthings, butin our ability : oe 
teuse them. “This makes of one 4 
fossip, of another a Dickens. —On- 
ward. 


Shing like the sun in every corner 
— George Herbert. 


My words fy up, my thoughts re- 
t this world a man must either be main below; words, without thoughts, 
Shakespeare. 


an anvilor a hammer. — Longfellow. never to heaven 


ins of © dust _ 


SNe aA, 


attalien tait A e NA RIN 0: 


HONOR ROLL 
The Honor Roll is based not only 
on the pupil's progress, but their in- | eS Kowal 


dustry and general deportment. 


G. Smith } 
Grave Il. 

C. Meyette 

M. Brigham 

1, Foster ) 

W Wagester } 
Grape Il. 

C. Murtell” 

H. McNish } 

LL. Jette ) 
__L. Malinsky 
Grape I A. 

A. Schwager 

M. Volk 

P. Mallory 
Grane. 1 B. 

C. Quinn 

L. Brown 

L. Maitre 
Grave 1 A. 

A. Wood } 

A. Hanna } 

F, Radmore 

H. Henderson 


Junior Oral Department 


Grave IV A. 
Evelyn Maitre 
Irene Stoner 
Marie Smith 

Grane IV B. 

Jean Thompson 
© Luke 
ancis Meyette 


Grave lV C. 
Lawrence Guy 
William Krick 
Lera Petch 
Mamie Scully 

Grape IIL A. 

Willie Abrams 
Donat Maitre 
Helena Agopsown 7 
Mary Parker 

Grape IB. 

Ellen Donovan 
Anna Strasser 
Hugh MeMillan 
Shina Bluestein 
Grape Ii iC. 


Estella Gerow 
Grave HA. 
Bruce 
James Cecchini 
Rene Latour 
Anhur McShane 
Grave IL B. 
James Matthews 
Franklin DeShetler 
Nicholas Jassan 
Willie Tryon 
Grape IC. 
Kurven Foster 
Doris Breen 
Adele Lowson 


Helen Maw 


Grape 1A. 
Sarah 
Isabella 
Ruth Morton 
Clifiord Grimoldby 


Gr ADE LB. 

lick Shift 
Goldie Macnab 
Nicholas Wozick 
Ernest Maitre 


Grave 1 C. 
George Welk 
_ Audrey: Nottage 


Maxwell Whalis 
Grape 1 D. 
Billy Rule 
Frank Wozcik 
Florence Langdon 
| Jessie Bésserman 
Preraratory Grave A. 
Birtie Sherman 
Charles Manty 
Earl Meloche 
| Preparatory Grape B. 
Ferne Spencer 
Oliver Dailleboust 
Kathleen Hales 
Kathleen Carrick 
Prevaratory Grape C. 
Ila Murphy 
Buddy Hawthorne 
Elizabeth Smith 
Uncrapvep CLass 
Solly Landau 
Harold Peacock 


Banco Micetick 
Glady Holt 
Morley Cust 


Manual Department 
Crass A. 
Ist Division 
Mary Whalen 
2nd Division 
Ida Mastin 
Myrtle Vorrance 
Cras B. 
Clara Conkwright 
at Davis 


2nd Division 
Robert Campbell 
Marie Latulippe 


Domestic Science 


Sy 
Dorothy Healey 
Ethel Bishop 
Irene Foster | 

Grape V. 

Nettie Wall 


equal 


Zona Simpson 
Grape IV. 

Loretta Maitre 

Dorothy Baillie 

Mary Harris 
Grape I. 

Pearl Mallory 

Ellen Donavon 

Lera Petch 
Grape L 

Myrtle ‘Vorrance 

Anna Strasser 

Mabel Cook 


Sewing Class 


GRADE ‘ ay 
S. 
D. H “y 
E. Bishop 

Grape V B. 


Grae IV. 
1. Foster 
1. Wraight) 
A. Obson | 
“C. Youngs} 
C. Buchan !* 
Grape Ill 
1 


equal 


equal 


| 


I. Stoner 
Grape I. 
J. Green 
A. Romanoff 
G. McNab 
SHOE SHOP 
(Senior) 
Milton Schneider 
Nathan Holt 
Lemay Jette 
(INTERMEDIATE) 


John Boyle 
Wesley Smith 
Walter Scott 


( jue ) 
Morley Cust 


Harold Peacock 
Banco Micetic! 


-PRINTING OFFICE 


(SENIOR) 
Melville Rourke 
Murray Brigham | 
Charles Robinson |! 
(INTERMEDIATE) 
Carman Quinn 
Joseph Carriere 
(junior) 
Willie Abrams 
cai 


Sidney Wall soul 


CARPENTER SHOP 


C. Bennett Vay 
W. Wagester! 1" 


G. Windsor 
H. Henderson 


MANUAL ‘TRAINING 


ad 1A’ 


equ 
S. “Landau! qual 


(Jusior) A. 
M. Cust 
A. Wilson 


‘Justor) B 


7 ardsont 
R. Thompson ! 
(Junior 
B. Richardson 
1D. Armes 
N. Wozickt 
(Jusior) 
A.M 
J. Ceechini 


equal 


equal 


General Deportment 


BOYS 
M Rourke) 
Hirons ! 
ci Meyette 
J. Crosson 
A. ues 


equal 


a ager 
O. Buckle 
H. Henderson 


| Mathews 


GIRL: 
S. Foster) ovat 
D. Healey \ oN" 


1. Moon + 
M. Scull: ; equal 


Fairful ? 
E; Bishop 4 
N. LW. ail 


equal 


L. Pete 

H. Goddard 
Z Simpson 
V. Johnston 


‘The snow and the winter da 


‘In the springtime of the 


js {Sine at song of summer days 
And sunny fields of clover; 
Breezes sweet on woodland way> 
With white clouds winging oy: 


And the rose is, the fairest one of all. 
The a tree's blossoms are fairand) { 


Aad the o hright-daisy that ros at its 
fects > > 

|The lilies white are fair and “ih 

| But the rose is wet fairest flower of al 


Why The Clover is sweet 
A little fairy flew toa 
“Dear dai she 
gi i me some 


**T want all the honey T have. 
1 have none to spare for you 
The fairy flew away to a ros 
Beautiful rose,’’ she 
| ou give me some honey 
You may have justa little honey, 
the rose. 
““T want my honey. 
I can’t spare much for you.” 
“Thank you, *? said the fairy 
“Twill t 


he fairy Hew to the clover. 
ithe clover,’’ she 
you give me some hone 
To be sure 1 will, 
sl the clover. 

“Tam glad to 


From ache 


That is why the clover is so. sweet. 


sli me, have you ever seen 


In his woodland pulpit, small? 
> Never was there dominic 
' More upright and staid than he 
O'er hir 
An odd c 


Shielding him, through 
1h rom the sun’s hot, blinding rays 


In among the branching trees. 


Sorely is my mind perplexed, 
Wondering what m 
his words borne by the 
| To the butterflies and bees? 
Do the other flowers find 
| Ail his sermons to their mind? 


| Que: stions, many, | might ask. 

! Bur ‘twould prove a fruitless tas) 
| Vo attempt to learn why he 

ls a pre: 


| Sing a song of summer ¢ 
OF butte 
Sing a merry little rhyme 

Of charms each flower disclos’~ 


Sing a song of summer, now, 


a song of fragrant mow, 
Of timothy and clover 


The humble are always lifted up 


Forgive your enemies and  Conilit 
| your aversions. 

When speech ts corrupt we 1 
sure the mind is se. 


‘The flowers grow bright by a seard 


id.” Will 


e none of your honey 


id, Will 


fittle fairy," 


1 some: 
all you want 
nk you, “said the fairy 

au have been kind to me, now [J 


you shall have more 


than any other flower.” 


Jack-in-The-Pulpit 


rr, robed in green, 
. dignified and tall, 


riped with purplish brown, 
opy hangs down,* 
miner days, 


and calm, he’s quite at eas 


be his text 
hy 


we 


er, quaint and wee, 
pulpit, queer,* 


ein 


if 
irginia |aker 


A Song of Summer 


ups and rose 


it ere it’s over; 


— Blaine C. Bilvert 


y be 


strawberry ice cream to 


large saucers, itwasnot served. And 
ity, for as every little boy 
and girl knows, 1ce cream i 


‘There was a Brindled Cow in the 
[and - Of - Never- Was-But-Might- 
Have-Been who loved the children of 
that Land, She loved them because 
they never threw sod at her nor chased 
her, but always pulled tufts of green 
<s for her to eat, and led her home 
ely to her barn at night. 
when the Brindled Cow heard that the 
children were going to have birthday 
es, she fhoo-ed: 

How 1 would like to do som 
thing to make such a party happie! 


| wonder if I could give some extra 
cream every day that would be use- 
ful for the children’s birthdays?’” 

‘The Brindled Cow moo-ed her plan 
so loudly that the Grocer, driving past 
her barn in his little green delivery 
cart, heard her, and she gave him an 
"The Grocer loved the children 
Land, for little boys were quite 
willingto help him by carrying baskets 


when there were too 
is little green delivery 
cart, and the little girls never, never 
sorcitron or pepper- 


tasted his rais 


mint drops when they came to his 
So the Grocer when 
he heard the plan of the Brindled cow, 
whistled softly to himself; 

“The Brindled Cow is going to give 
some extra cream every day for the 
children’s birthday parties,” 


Grocer to himself. ““I have a barrel 
of white sugar in my shop. 
if | could be of use at a birthday party 
by giving the children Some sugar to 


nthe cream from the Brindled 


so pleased with his 
plan that he told it over and over to 
himself as he made his rounds, and 
even talked to himself about it, when 
he drove through the country. 
‘as such a rustl- 
whispering in the orchards 
and along the roads 


Cherry ‘Tree and the Strawberry Vine 
and the Raspberry Bush all whispered 
secrets to one another. 


i 

chidren of that Land, be 
trees and the 
bushes, never t 


fruits until they 
So these trees and 


frends of the children laid a plan. 
The Brindled Cow is going to 
some extra cream every day, 


percd the trees and the vines. 
we not give of our flavors as well 

Presently it’ was the winter time, 
bur a birthday party was. held just 


Vhere were birthday presents, and a 
‘ake and birthday games, 
and then, when the party was almost 
rapping at the door 


Who was having birthday party peeped 
out ofthe window and then he came 
back to the warm fireplace and told 
the others what he had 
“There is a fros hilly, white- 
hair is made of icicles and his coat of 
. He is carrying v 

m and there are icicles 


hanging from it as well. He is knock- 
ing at our door as if he wanted to 


Coe aes, 
pen the door and let the ft 
child come in beside our fire!’’ shai 
ed the good-natured children of the 
Land - Of - Never-Was - But- Might- 
Have-Been. So in came the little 
boy with his frozen bucket, but he 
was laughing as merrily as possible and 
he set the bucket down on a table and 
skipped out again. He was Little 
Jack Frost, and he had brought in the 
first. ice cream to a birthday party. 
Yes, Jack Frost had frozen the ice 
cream made of the Brindled Cow’s 
cream, the Grocer's Sugar and some 
Fruits who had preserved themselves 
for this particular party. The child- 
ren got out saucersandspoons. They 
had two saucers full each. That 
was the beginning of ice cream, 
which has been going on making 
birthday parties ever since !—Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey. 


Dishonesty Punished 
A man was giving a great feast 
after the celebration of a marriage. 
He had obtained every kind of food 
that he required except fish. Fish of 
the kind that was wanted for such a 
banquet could not be got, for the wea- 
ther had of late been too stormy for 
fishermen to go outto sea in boat 
On the very morning of the f 
however, a fisherman appeared at the 
rich man’s house with a_ fine turbot 
and offered it for sale. “The fish was 
gladly accepted, andthe fisherman was 
asked to name his price. “‘One 
hundred lashes, sir, and nothing less,”” 
was the strange answer, “‘and th 
lashes must be laid on my bare back 
As the fisherman could not be persuad- 
ed to take money instead of lashes, the 
lashes i After he 
had received fifty strokes out of the 
hundred, he cried out, “‘Hold! 1 
have had my share. | have a partner 
in this business, and it is right that the 
remaining fifty should be given to 
him.” “What!” said the rich man, 
“Ss there another such madman in the 
world? Call him in and let us see 
him.’ ‘You need not go far, sir,’” 
said the fisherman; “‘he is your own 
porter. He would not Jet me pass 
until | had promised that he should 
have half of the price to be paid formy 
fish.’ “Call him in,”” said the rich 
man angrily; “he shall have his fifty 
lashes with the strictest justice."” “The 
fifty lashes having been given, the 
porter was dismissed, and the fisher- 
man received in money the full value 
of his fish. 


Finding The Right Owner 


A man was once travelling on a lean 
nd tired horse, when he met ‘an_ In- 
dian mounted on a young and power- 
fulsteed. He at once asked the In- 
dian to change horses with him; on be- 
ing refused, as he was well armed he 
took the horse by force. The Indian 
however, being very swift on foot, kept 
close to him until they reached the next 
village, where he complained to the 
judge. “The robber, however, assert- 
ed that it was his own hors and as 
there were no witnesses the case was 
dismissed: 
The Indian thet 1 slipped off his cloak 

i “The horse ismine and | will 
it.) Then, muffing the ani- 
mal’s head in his cloak, he turned to 
the robber and said, “Since you assert 
the horse to be yours, tell the! judge 
whether it is blind of the right eye or 
of the lett.” 
“Of the ri 


ht,”” said the man. 
“It is false id the Indian. “He 
is blind of neither!” and immediately 
pulling off the cloak, convinced the 
judge that he was the real owner. 


A cheerful spirit gets on quick, 
A grumbler in the mud will stick. 


The King and the Goose Boy 
Long ago there was a king of Ba-" 
varia, named Maximilian. He was a 
good and kind king. 

One day he was out walking in the 
country. He sat down under a tree 
to rest. He took a little book from 
his pocket and began to read. 

The day was very warm and he be- 
came drowsy. He stopped reading 
and tay down for a nap. . 

Ir was late in the afternoon when he 
awoke. So he started home atconce. ° 
He forgot all about 
it under the tree. 


ed a mile he happened to think of the | 


book. He was tired and did 
to want lose i 

++ -He saw a boy watching a large flock 
of geese in ameadow bythe road. He 
weat to him and showed him a gold 
¢ asked him if he would like to 


have it. 


ly would. 
to go and get his book. He put the 
money into the boy’s hand. { 
The boy said that he could not go 
and leave the geese. 
away he would be 


jamed. 


while he was gone. 
ed very hard. He told the king that 
the geese would not mind him. 
The king was very anxious to take 
care of them. So the boy gave him 
and showed him how to crack 
He told him to crack it very hard 
ese tried fo run away. 
he went after the book. 
Maximilian sat down on a 


‘The boy laugh- 


The gee: 

little master. “They cackled and hissed 
and started off « the meadow. 
‘The king jumped up and tried to 
stop them. He cracked the w ‘ip 
hard as he could but it was no_ use. 
The geese would not mind him. “They 
ran into a garden and began to eat the 
vegetables. 

The boy soon returned with the 
book. When he saw the gee 
garden he was cross and scolded the 
king. He took the whip and cracked 


it hard and shouted and soon got the 


back in the meadow. 


gees 


boy did not believe that the man was 
aking He thought he was trying to 
fool him. 
gave him another gold pi 


Then the boy told him that he was! 


a kind man and might make a_goc 


goose herd. 


Nearly, But Not Quite 


quoted by Dr. Frank Crane in 


New York newspaper 


show that almost succeeding in domg | 


things is not enough, Results are 


hard or easy 


process of getting them is 
d 


One morning when 
wasa little boy his 
and all his brothe 
surprised to find that he did not come 
down to breakfast. — His mother went 
his bedroom door. 

17° said she, arent 


Yes, mother, very nearly, 
piped although he was still in bed. 

When at last he 
breakfast it was nearly overand he had 
without, very nearly. 


Wh 


ly good boys he never learn- 
ed to.read well, to write properly, nor 
to calculate correctly, though he very 
nearly did all these things. 
blamed him, his mother was disappoint- 
ed in him and his-brothers and siste 
said he was silly. 


% “What's the trouble?’’ asked Ned. 
If I don’t read, write and count very 
well indeed, [ do so very nearly.”” 
When his school days were over and 
he went to work he applied at one 
place for a job, but was late for his 
appointment, though he was 
nearly on time. 


He lost the job. 
He tried for another place and very 
nearly got it, but his writing was not 
quite good enough. 

Thus, day after day, week after 
week, year after year, he did very 
is book and left nearly well, but always fell a litle 
Whenhe had walk- * short 
This road of very nearly leads to 
not nowhere and one finds out, after a 
‘while, that people do not want things 
very nearly done well enough, orthey 
very nearly find it of 

After a while he beca 
and was buried, and a tomb stone v 
set_up over him with the words, 

Here lies the body of Ned Nearly, 
not quite. "* —Lexi 


‘The boy saidthat he certain-! 
Then the king asked him , 
ington Leader. 


Devotion of a Lion 


What would Rosetti have done, one 
wonders, with pets such as Rosa Bon- 
nother great artist, was wontto 
sorts of animal 
friends, savage and tame. 
famous was a great African lion, Nero. 
he had him for years, an affectionate 
ature, as gentle with herasa kitten. 
she shut up her home with a 
nce, she sent her lion 
Zoo, and did not see him 

Vhenshe found him 


If they strayed | 
‘The king ' 
said thathe would watch the geese , 


Then } 


one to 


in a pitcous pl 
lessness, the poor creature hi 
been allowed to lose his sight as the 
ation of the eyes. 
Went up to the den in whi 
and uttered the one word 
stantly the lion recognized 
and rushed towards 
mpetuously that he pushed him- 
' self against the bars and rolled over, 
haif stunned, upon the 
bought him back, and took him t0 his 
and her old home. the chat 
He died there, in the hall, 
of the staircase, ¢ 
with his mighty paws. 
not to be forsaken 
of his loving devotion to her that she 
dared to hold and caress him even in 
his death-strugule. 
‘faint and feeble attempt to. lick her 
The king laughed and | hands 


When the Way is Made Easy 


| Iris the instinct of friendship to save 
king, but he could never be a goud | joved ones from stru 


the 


ne gently to her 


ked the boy to pardon | She wasso sure 


His last act was a 


while experi- 
Fence and observation show that a ma i 
| struggles are often the 
| “My boys won't hay 
oes . as I did,” said a man who had 
Phe following story was recently | paid his way through college b 
nd tending furna 
It goes © | then, beginning at the foot of the lad- 
der, had worked up to be the head of a 


hak ‘ | prosperous business. 
what counts—no matter whether the | every ad 


any such hard. 


- without working for 
nd, inheriting an ample fortune 


at their father’s death, they w 
ther and mother jy shout ten years” time. 


rly | 


and sisters Were | old inferior positions at_pitifully-in- 
jes, and fird their chief 
ction in inveighing against the 


ss are good ter you 
actor in your develop- 
nes for whom the way 
easy seldom arrive. 
as plenty, do not be will- 
cept. sufficient ass stance to 
rive yourself of the untold advan- 


—J. E. Russell, in 


} 
de 

ny he went to school and found... 

himself among a lot of good boys oF Our Young Pedple. 


af every cloud 
Is ever brightand shinin, 
ere fore turn my clouds about, 
d always weer them inisde out, 
*Yo show the silver lining. 


His father 


| 


a by 
Bhd 
i 
riil4 
at 
fey 
eae 
: oa 
4 a a 
4 


The Child at the Door i 
Theresa child outside your door. 

Let hin i 
Hemay never y 

Lat hin 
Let alittle ing wait 
Find a shelter sweet and safe, 
Tn the love aval Light of home 

see Tet him cue. 


your street, 


‘There’xa cry 
May ty: day 

‘Phere sn sound of Tittle feet, 
‘Gone astray. 

Open, wide your Kuanted ate 
Hor the little ones Uhat wait, ‘ 
voice of love from hore 

Bids thom cone, 


“A voice dl y nweet 
Calls today 3 
hose little feet 


Will you let 
tray AWA! 

he homeward lee, 

“sald tee stil. 

ne it faithfully: 


We shall sta olemn day 


AUH 


say 

il 

“Lat reall come fy | 

F 

Open wide the toc 
Chikiren, € 


The Three Joys of Reading 


pen sky. cand list 
Hinge) Willian ©. ry 


Men do brave deeds on the sea, in 
far-off lands, or in war, and these 
deeds are the subject of soi nd story. 


Youths who are looking forward to 
heroic careers, and men and women 
to whom lite has brought few thrilling 
experiences, like to hear these tales. 
‘A well-told story opens the doors to 
a new pleasure in living. An animal 
knows only the present. He is hun- 
wry, or tired, or his fife is in dange! 
or he iswell fed and sleepy. Bur boy 
and qiels, and grown-ups, too, have not 
only their daily experience to draw up- 
‘on, but through books and magazines 
and papers they can enter into the ex- 
periences of others, so that they may 
live many lives in one : 

Aladdin hadawondertullamp By 
rubbing ithe could be anywhere he 
chose or could anything 
he wanted. You come in’ from 
vurself up in a 
fire, open your 
ya twinkling you are whisk 
new world. Your body 
led up before the fire, but 

has come upon 

‘In imagination you are with 
bad, the Sailor, or with Robinson Cru- 
soe, or with King Arthur, or you are 
in an Indi dronaship sailing 
South Sea, or you are hunting for 
asure Island. And you have it_in 
your powerto take these wonderful trips 
instantly; no railway tickets are re- 
quired, no long delays, You'may go on 
a journey to the other side of the world 
or into the South polar ic ut On ab 
western ranch. What is more wonder- 
ful, you may go back a century, orten 
centuries; through this Aladdin's 
Jamp of reading you are master not 


possess: 


book, 
ed away to 
is ther 
enchantment 


only of space, butalsooftime. “Thus 
the first joy of reading is the privilege 
of taking part in the experiences of 


men of every time and every portion 
of the world. You multiply your life, 
and the product is richness and jo 
The second joy of reading Is even 
treater. Not only the world of ad- 
Venture is open to you by means of 
books, but also a life enriched by the 
wisdom that has been gathered from a 


thousand poets and historians as bees | 


gather honey from a thousand flowers 

“There is a story of a great Iralian 
the sixteenth century who found him- 
self in the prime of life without a posi- 
tion, without money, and even com- 
pelled to become an exile be 
revolution. He retired to a farm .re- 
mote from all the scenes in w 
previous life had been passed. 
day he worked hard, for only by 
work could he live — But in the even- 


use of a 


Jed. ‘Through history, he re-created 


great ones of the earth, and so garbed 
he went into his library and shut the 
door. And then, he tells us, for four 
hours he lived amid the scenes thath’s 
books called up before him. He 
found in books an Aladdin's lamp that 
transported him to past times, that 
revealed the secrets of nature, that 
showed him what men had accomplish- 


the past. He could call on the wisest 
of men for counsel, and he forgot 
during these hours his weariness and 
pain. 

This story of the great Italian has 
been paralleled many times. There 
was once a boy in a frontier cabin 
who had no such experience as_ this 
man passed through centuries ago, burt 
who was eager to know all that could 
be learned about life. His days were 
long and hard, but he was dreaming of 
things to come at night by the light 
of the pine logs blazing in the fireplace. 
‘This boy read and studied, Books 
were hard to get; sometimes he tramp- 
ed for miles to borrow one that he 
had heard a distant farmer po I 
Thus Lincoln found the second of the 
joys of reading, the stored-up widsom 
of the that he appropriated against 
the day when he was to be not merely 
a student of history but a maker of his- 
tory as well. 

‘The third joy of reading is that 
through books our eyes are opened to 
the beauty of the world in which we 
liv There is a famous painting call- 
ed ‘The Song of the Lark A 
peasant girl is on her way to work in 
the fields, le in hand in early 
morning. She has stopped to listen 
to the flood of melody that pours from 
the sky above he nd is trying in vain 
to see the bird which is singing the 
glorious song. Her dull, unexpressive 
face is lighted up for the moment in 
the presence of a beauty that she feels 
but does not comprehend. So. the 
painter interprets for us the effects of 
beauty upon even a dull intelligence. 
Bur the poet transkites the song into 
beautiful languages, and we read and 
are happy. 

‘Thousands of people pass unthink- 
ingly by a field with the common 
daisies. “They know the name of the 
even say, or think, 
st pretty sight. 
Bur a poor youny poet plows one up 
on his farm and tells us of his sympathy 
for the little fower he has destroyed; 
tells us, too, how the fate of the dat 
suggests to him his own fate, so 0 
all who read the poem by Robert Burns 
rno longer see in the daisy a common 
flower, but see instead a symbol of 
beauty. 

Bird-sony and Hower, the west wind 
it drives the dead leaves before itor 
hurries the clouds across the sky or 
piles up in great masses the waters of 
the sea; the mountain that rises stark 
and stern above the plain, the ¢ 
over which men’s ships pass in 
or into whose depths they plunge to 
their grave—all these things the poet 
helps us to see and to feel So. once 
more our ddin’'s Jamp brings us 
into scenes of enchantment, multiplies 
our lives, opens our eyes to things 
that the fairy-folk know right-well, 
but which are forbidden to mortal ¢ 
and earuntl the spell-has worked its 
will. 

"These, then, are the three joys of 
| reading: First, to be able to. travel 
will in any country and in any period 
of time and taste the saltof adventure; 
to hear the greatstories thatthe human 
has garnered through centuries 
| of living; to know earth's heroes and 


| 


ings, when work was done, when 
horses and oxen and the laborers who 
had toiled with them all the day had 
gone to sleep, this man put on the 
splendid court dress he had worn in 
the days of his prosperity, days when 


he had associated with 4 es andthe 


to become a part of the company that 
| surroundsthem: Second, to enter into 
the inheritance of wisdom that has 

come down from ancient times or that 
nimates those who are the bailders of 
our present world, "Histories make 
men wise, said one of the wisest of 


| 


YHE CANADIAN. 


men, by which he, meant that history 
records the experience of men in their 
attempsto make the world a place 
where people may dweil together in 
safety and that as men reflect on this 
exerience they become wiser. And 
poets and prose writers, too, have told 
in books that they have thought to be 
the morning of life. ‘They are like 
the wise old hermits, dwelling in little 
cabins by the edge of the enchanted 
forest, who told Sir Galahad or Sir Ga- 
wain or Sir Lancelot about the perils 
‘of the forest and how to win their way 
to the enchanted castle where dwelt 
the queen. 

‘Andthe third joy of reading is that 
which brings us knowledge of this en- 
chanted world, For it is a world of 
wonder in which we live as truly as 
that fairy world which so delighted 
you when mother told: you stories or 
when you read your fairy books. “The 
journey of Captain Scott in search of 
the South Pole thrilling as the 
voyage of Sindbad. hose brave men 
who made the first fight in an airplane 
around the world the other day were 
as venturesomic as Columbus, and 
their journey was wonderful as that 
journey in 1492, But Captian Scott 
did not leave his comfortable and safe 
life at home merely toseck adventure. 
It was an expedition planned in order 
that he might bring back exactinform- 
ation about parts of the earth where 
men had never been before. And 
the fight around the globe was just 
‘one more step in the development of 
a new form of transportation. So 
science contributes in many Ways to 
our happiness and safety. What men 
do to develop the re surces of the earth, 
what they do to. conquer dis the 
inventions and discoveries that give us 
greater power than if we possess d 
the open sesame of fairy stories—th 
you learn about in your reading. he 
Oregon Outlook. 


A man int 
for helping truit-growers in 
whose trees are damaged by insects. 
He actually raises a species of red 
ants which are fond of the eggs of the 
fruit-tree pests. He takes a sponge 
and saturates it with melted sugar to 
attract them. “This he hangs*on a 
limb of a tree on his farm. A week 
or two later the ants leave their sponge 
home in. search of food. “Vhen the 
sponge is put in a. spect 1 iner 
and shipped to Californt 
is hung on a fruit tre 
The thousands of eggs 


out and all the hungry little ants leave 
their “in pubator’” and devour the fruit 
pests. 

The Dew 


from the —mois- 
ture in th The ground and 
many objects on the earth usual- 
ly absorb considerable heat during 
the day when the sun is shining. 
After nightfall the warm air rises from 
the ground and comes in contact with 
the colder air above the surface, caus- 
ing moisture inthe air to condense on 
the ground, grass, leaves of plants or 
anything else close to the ground, 
"There is litle dew in’ dry weather 
he ¢ the airthen contains little mois~ 
ture to be condense Clouds which 
form a blanket around the earth, tend 
to keep the atmosphere warmer than 
it would otherwise be. Thus there is 
nor enough difference in the tempe! 
ture of the atmosphere and the radia~ 
tions from the earth to form much dew 
Wind also tends to keep dew from 
forming. 


Dew is formed 


‘The best preparation for the future 
is the present well seen to, 
George Macdonald 


Visitors : 


Vorsoum who are in . desirous ot vid 
ire ne eer eet be nade 


Admission of Children : 


Classes : 
Scnoot. Hous 


with recess: 


Kvxsino Stupy ii acter 
Voluntary, reed 


from 7 to 8.30 0’ ‘pin. 


‘Religious Exercises : 
Eveny Sunpar Bandar ce lat va 
attend 


General Lecture Pupils: 
tenoml resp 
hunches Whenever dest the» 
in-charge. 
haw VIMTiNa CLENO TORR, 
*Arcieagan, Benraiah ia. 
WAS. Kerr, AL. 
Nokochnle, Hh, sain ar re 
iekechuie, 1A. "atl 
Kiljpen, «cathollar. re 


Hunt Chasmes, Sunday morniig at 9.05 


jonal Serica of Sunday 
Suverintendent, Mr, George F. Ste 
TeachersMe; | Cayiplil Ut 
: joy. Nurse, Atel 
Mov, MoTear, Churchill, 3 
ci ae Ae” a i 
Halle, Misses James and Brown, 
vi I 
8.45 to 


Miss hs * 
Mr. Lally. " 


4a Cleray mon of all denominations 1 


cordiully Invited to visttusatany tt 


Industrial Departinents : 
‘The printing office, shoe 


8, At. 10 HIS, junior 
30 for 


ool ; for thore whe: 

f . to 12 hoon and from: 

to 5 pan. each working day exe 

. day when the office and shops will 
closed at noon 


Domxsri¢ SCIENCE CLAsexa as may be 


fronptime to me, i 
‘class hours are from 8 a.tu. to 
nore and from 2 9 pt. 1 
iors. 


+ a@°Tho Printing office, Shops, Sewing 


and Domestic Science Department to bela 
cach day when work ceases {n a clean 
Lidy condition, 


and others are n 

ery forelgn to the ‘work in 

tu interfere with the performance of 
several duties, 


Any. school day. No Visitors are 
Snturdays, Sundays or Holiday 
tiie for visitors on ordi 

ax moon after o'clock ain. an 


uupils are admitted and parents o 
them to the Sehool, they are kind 
linger and prolong leave: 

i clildren. It only makes dive 
fort for all concerned. partieularly fo 
tarents, The child will be tenderly oat 
fr, and if teft in ove change without d 
will be quite h py with tt 
Jay. In some cason'tn @ few hours, 


Visitation 


the class-room al 
nity of seeing th 


nmay bo had in the 
N ‘y’, Crystal, Queens 
Do fotele at moderate rates. 


\ Iething and Management) 


Parents will be good enough to gave at d 
ne tt man: of 

vetteir ch fdren co the Superintendent 

Corroxpontience will 

parents and officers or eta 

circumstances, without 

upon gach occa-jon. Every letter ui 

(eee Superintendent. will be 

Siawored: 


Sickness und Correspondeneé 


ane of the serious illness of \ - 
telegrams will be sent ‘daily. Ro paren 
guardians. IN TH ABSENCE OF LATE 
PHIENDS OF PUPILS MAY BE quits 
THEY ARE WELL. " 
Ail pupils who are capable of d 
ired to write home every. 

Linay write oftener tf thoy. : 
“written by the teachers for te 
who cannot write, stating, of 0 

ilcal preparations that, bare 
‘0 welical preparations 
ined’ at hone, or presetibed by taralt? 
Sicinn= will be allowed to be taken DY 
Gkcent with the consent and direction of 


vartitleil hendsof deat children are 
sareutean triondsof deat cl r 
acon ars te shure 


